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TO 
HY  FATHER  AND  MOTHER 


PREFACE 

In  Part  I  of  this  Tolame,  I  have  attempted  first  to  describe 
the  tjrpical  attitudes  which  the  child  tends  to  assume  to- 
ward the  persons  with  whom  he  comes  into  contact  in  the 
ordinary  situations  of  daily  life,  and  to  explain  these  atti- 
tudes in  view  of  certain  fundamental  principles  of  mental 
development.  To  this  end  I  have  presented  the  results  of 
observations  of  children's  reactions  under  a  variety  of  so- 
cial conditions,  the  aim  being  to  detect  if  possible  the  . 
*^  natural"  or  impulsive  tendencies  in  their  responses.  Then, 
in  the  second  place,  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  trace  the 
changes  in  the  child's  adjustments  to  people  which  seem^ 
normally  to  occur  in  the  process  of  development.  This  has 
required  a  mode  of  procedure  in  which  the  individual  is 
fcdlowed  from  infancy  to  maturity  along  the  several  routes 
which  lead  to  efficiency  in  social  adaptation ;  and  the  ever- 
present  question  has  been  whether  the  child  would  on  his 
own  initiative  follow  these  routes,  or  whether  if  left  to  him- 
self he  would  stop  on  the  way,  or  turn  off  in  other  directions* 
It  has  been  my  constant  effort  to  note  the  actual  tendencies 
of  the  child  at  different  stages  in  his  evolution,  without 
regard  to  prevailing  popular  or  theoretical  conceptions  of 
what  he  is  or  what  he  ought  to  be  or  to  do. 

I  have  undertaken  in  Part  11  certain  phases  of  the  dif- 
ficult and  interminable  task  of  outlining  a  plan  and  method 
of  education  designed  to  make  the  individual  socially  effi- 
cient. My  point  of  view  might  properly,  I  think,  be  said  to 
be  that  of  the  naturalist  rather  th^m  that  of  the  logician  or 
philosopher,  or  even  the  moralist  or  idealist.  The  problem 
before  me  constantly  has  been, —  what  can  we  do  in  social 
training,  considering  the  nature  of  the  individual  and  his 
social  needs,  rather  tban  what  aught  we  to  do  "nomu^^ibi^ 
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matter  from  an  ideal  standpoint.  What  I  haTe  written  is 
founded  mainly  upon  data  gained  from  experiments  and 
methods  which  I  have  been  able  to  study  at  first  hand,  or 
which  have  been  furnished  me  by  persons  who  have  made 
observations  for  me,  or  who  have  given  me  an  account  of 
their  experiences  in  the  training  of  their  own  children.  But 
while  the  purpose  of  this  volume  is  for  the  most  part  to  pre- 
sent the  conclusions  reached  by  one  observer  and  adventurer 
in  the  training  of  children,  still  I  have  at  most  points  com- 
pared the  principles  herein  set  forth  with  those  advocated 
by  the  representative  students  of  child-life  and  education 
from  Plato  down  to  our  own  times.  In  some  cases  I  have 
called  attention  to  the  opinions  of  these  writers  without 
foot-note  citations  of  book  and  page  of  their  works,  think- 
ing it  not  necessary  or  desirable  so  to  do.  I  have  hoped 
.that  this  volume  might  prove  more  or  less  tolerable  to  par- 
ents and  teachers,  as  weU  as  to  students  of  mental  develop- 
ment ;  and  with  this  in  mind  I  have  avoided  methods  of 
treatment  which  would  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  un- 
duly technical  or  *^  learned."  However,  at  the  dose  of  the 
book  I  have  suggested  a  list  of  references  for  reading,  which 
includes,  I  think,  those  books  and  articles  which  best  pre- 
sent lypical  views  since  Plato*s  day  of  the  social  nature  of 
the  individual,  and  the  most  effective  method  of  training 
him  for  social  adjustment. 

In  its  original  form  the  volume  contained  a  number  of 
chapters  treating  of  the  relation  between  the  social  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  and  the  evolution  of  social  attitudes 
and  institutions  in  the  race.  But  these  portions  have  finally 
been  entirely  eliminated  ;  partly  because  with  their  inclusion 
the  volume  seemed  to  be  too  bulky,  but  mainly  because  upon 
reflection  it  has  seemed  best  to  omit  from  these  pages  all 
purely  speculative  and  theoretical  discussion.  The  author 
is  very  much  interested  in  the  general  problem  of  recapitu- 
lation in  human  development,  but  he  is  bound  to  confess  that 
at  present  it  seems  impossible  to  discuss  the  question  in  any 
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definite  and  podtiye  manner,  <m  aooonnt  ot  the  limitationa 
of  oar  knowledge  in  this  field.  It  has  seemed  advisable, 
therefore,  to  confine  the  treatment  to  principles,  the  date 
for  which  could  be  observed  at  first  hand  and  investigated 
experimentally. 

With  a  view  to  clarifying  the  discussion  throughout,  and 
to  economising  the  time  and  energy  of  the  general  reader 
as  well  as  the  student,  a  marginal  analysis  and  a  detailed 
analytical  index  of  the  entire  material  have  been  made. 
Also  the  more  important  principles  developed  in  the  text 
have  been  summarized  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  Exercises  and  Problems 
given  in  the  last  two  chapters.  These  relate  to  the  various 
subjects  considered  in  the  book ;  and  they  are  designed  to 
stimulate  the  student  to  test  the  principles  developed,  and 
to  extend  their  application  in  every  direction.  They  are 
intended  further  to  suggest  many  phases  of  social  develop- 
ment and  education  which  have  hardly  been  even  touched 
upon  in  this  volume.  The  lists  given  on  each  chapter  have 
been  chosen  from  a  large  number  which  have  arisen  in  dis- 
cussing the  different  topics  with  organizations  of  parents 
and  teachers,  and  classes  of  university  students.  Only  those 
exercises  and  problems  have  been  selected  which  upon  trial 
have  proven  to  incite  observation  and  effective  reflection  on 
the  part  of  students,  as  well  as  those  interested  in  the  prac- 
tical care  and  culture  of  childhood  and  youth.  The  author 
has  found  them  to  be  of  considerable  service  in  arousingthe 
interest  of  the  reader,  and  in  making  real  and  vital  the  con- 
clusions reached  in  the  text. 

M.  V.  O'Shea. 
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CHAFTEB  I 

SOCIABIUIT 

Students  of  infanoy  I^^e  observed  that  during  the  first 
two  months  of  life  the  child  responds  in  only  a  vague,  gen* 
end,  indefinite  way  to  most  of  what  exists  and  fantiatiTt 
happens  about  him.  He  seems  at  this  period  »M<fit^tUM 
hardly  to  have  become  awakened  from  the  unconsciousness 
of  the  pre-natal  epoch,  when  there  was  no  stimulating  en* 
vironment  impinging  upon  him  and  exciting  him  to  adjust- 
ment  of  some  sort.  For  several  weeks  in  the  b^;inning  of 
his  career,  he  shows  little  if  any  appreciation  of  the  mean* 
ing  and  values  of  things  surrounding  him,  except  such  as 
are  brought  into  direct  contact  with  his  skin  or  his  tongue. 
The  expression  of  his  features  during  this  early  period 
indicates  that  he  does  not  discriminate  objects  on  the  basis 
of  their  power  for  good  or  ill  in  his  life ;  he  manifests  no 
inclination  to  possess  himself  of  certain  ones,  and  to  rid 
himself  of  others.  The  world  plays  on  him  incessantly,  but 
he  does  not  react  upon  it  except  in  a  veiy  few  instinctive 
ways.  The  infant  is  in  reality  static  with  reference  to  much 
that  in  due  course  will  incite  him  to  constant  activity,  in 
the  effort  to  use  it  in  some  way  to  advance  his  interests. 

It  will,  perhaps,  seem  to  the  reader  simple  enough  that 
the  child  should  not  be  dynamic  in  situations  with  which 
he  has  not  had  vital  experience;  for  why  should  he  be 
active  when  he  has  not  learned  that  his  activity  will  yield 
pleasure  of  some  kind,  or  save  him  from  discomfort  ?  But  it 
is  worth  while  to  make  the  point  stand  out  clearly,  that  there 
is  a  period  in  the  life  of  the  individual  when  the  environing 
world  is  practically  undifferentiated  in  respect  to  values* 
Now,  if  we  could  describe  in  detail  the  course  of  the  child 
in  evaluating  his  environments, social  and  physical;  scojOlM 
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we  oould  diflooTer  his  method  of  determining  values,  noting 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  estimates  them,  and  the  atti- 
tudes he  assumes  toward  objects  when  their  worth  is  re- 
vealed, we  should  have  a  complete  account  of  his  mental 
development.  Our  present  task  is,  however,  much  simpler 
than  this ;  it  is  merely  to  attempt  to  state  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  child's  processes  and  attitudes  in  his  efforts 
to  evaluate  his  social  environments,  and  to  become  most 
effectively  adjusted  thereto. 

It  is  probable  that  the  infant's  earliest  appreciation  of 
values  concerns  persons  as  contrasted  with  inanimate  ob- 
jects. One  who  observes  a  three-months-old  child  smiling  in 
response  to  the  greetings  of  its  caretaker  can  hardly  fail  to 
oondude  that  it  is  pleased,  in  its  naive  and  krgely  instinct- 
ive way,  with  personal  association.  The  mother  is  over- 
joyed when  she  detects  the  first  smile,^  faint  and  fleeting 
though  it  may  be,  for  she  feels  that  this  is  a  token  of  her 
child's  recognition  of  people  as  distinct  from  things,  and 
his  pleasure  in  social  rehttions.  As  the  poet  and  idealist  see 
it,  —  ^  With  the  first  dawning  smile  upon  the  in&nt's  face, 
the  instinct  of  love  awakes.'' ' 

By  the  beginning  of  the  third  month,  the  babe  seems  to 
realize,  in  a  veiy  general  and  obscure  manner,  of  course, 
that  the  mother  is  an  olgect  with  which  it  may  hold  com- 
munion, which  is  not  the  case  with  the  nursing  bottle  or 


^  "  To  ImiiKli,  if  bat  for  an  initftiit  only,  has  botof  bean  granlad  to 
before  the  fortieth  day  from  hia  birth,  and  then  it  ia  looked  npon  aa  a  mira- 
de  of  pieooeity.**— Pliny  the  Elder,  Natural  Hittary^  Book  Til,  ehap.  i,  Hoi* 
land*B  tranalation.  ^ 

An  obaenrer  reporia  the  toVLonAikg^  in  illnatration  of  the  point  in  question : 
^A  little  gill  three  montha  old  watohea  her  father  whenoTer  he  eomas 
within  her  rang^  of  Tiaion.  If  he  apeaki  to  her  or  paya  any  attention  to  her 
aha  amilea  and  manifeati  her  pleasure  by  Tarions  eontortiona  and  wigglea. 
Her  father  haa  always  played  with  her  erery  day,  so  she  onght  to  know  him 
well,  bvt  nntil  he  speaks  die  doea  not  smUe.  In  faet,  she  has  a  wondering', 
enrioaa  look  in  her  eyea,  which  haa  sometimes  made  ns  question  if  ahe  were 
trying  to  loeate  him  in  her  experienoe,  and  was  nnable  to  aeoompliah  it 
util  hia  Toioe  or  aetion  helped  her  to  do  so." 

<  HaniaoB,  TU  8tudgtf  Child-Nature  from  the  Eindtrgafimk  Standpoifd, 
P.7&. 
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the  rattle ;  these  latter  are  to  be  vsed  merely,  not  com- 
muned with.  The  child  of  four  months,  making  efforts  at 
**  cooing  '*  in  response  to  its  mother's  salutations,  taken  to- 
gether with  its  accompanying  demonstrations  of  a  really 
remarkable  character,  such  as  holding  and  forcibly  expell- 
ing the  breath,  the  heightened  activity  of  all  the  bodily 
members,  the  significant  expressiveness  of  the  features,  — 
these  suggest  strongly  its  awareness  of  personal  presence^ 
which  cannot  be  detected  when  it  is  reacting  upon  other 
situations.  Thus  early  does  the  child,  in  just  a  dim,  glim- 
mering way  it  must  be,  distinguish  between  things  to  be 
tested,  experimented  with,  put  to  some  service,  and  persons 
to  be  enjoyed,  to  be  depended  upon  for  protection,  to  be 
appealed  to  in  moments  of  distress.  To  a  certain  extent, 
doubtless,  persons  are  differentiated  from  objects  by  the 
child  as  his  days  increase,  because  they  can  be  used  to  so 
much  greater  advantage :  they  can  aid  him  in  attaining 
goods  which  he  lacks  strength  and  skill  to  secure ;  they  can 
serve  as  coUeagues  or  competitors  in  his  games ;  they  can 
guard  him  against  harm  and  the  like,  of  which  much  will 
be  said  presently.  But  when  one  sees  an  infant  reciprocat- 
ing the  loving  expressions  of  his  mother,  and  later  pleading 
with  her  to  remain  near  by  merely  that  he  may  enjoy  her 
presence,  it  seems  beyond  question  that  he  has  brought  with 
him  the  rudiments  of  genuine  sociable  feeling,^  which 
causes  him  to  ascribe  a  special  value  to  persons,  and  to  de- 
sire to  have  friendly  intercourse  with  them.  Whether  this 
feeling  remains  pure  and  unadulterated,  or  becomes  organ- 
ized with  other  feelings  of  an  egotistic  character,  is  not  in 
question ;  we  will  turn  to  this  later.    Nor  does  it  matter  in 

1  Cool«7  {Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order,  p.  47)  holds  that  the  early 
naaifeetatioiM  of  aooiability  indieate  lees  fellow-feeling  than  the  adalt  hn- 
aifinea.  They  are,  aooordinflr  to  this  aathor,  largely  ezpremons  of  a  pleaeora 
whieh  penont  exeite,  ehiefly  beoanae  they  offer  each  a  variety  of  stimuli  to 
light,  hearing,  and  toneh.  He  eayi  (p.  50),  "  I  take  it  that  the  child  haa  by 
heredity  a  generoiie  eapaeity  and  need  for  social  feeling.  ...  It  is  not  eo 
much  any  particnlar  parwnal  emotion  or  sentiment  as  the  undifferentiaML 
Bitttial  of  maay :  peduHP*  tooiahility  !•  at  good  a  word  lot  it  •»  tttj,^' 
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this  oonneotion  to  say  that  the  young  child  will  appraise  his 
dog  and  his  kitten  in  the  same  way  as  he  does  his  father 
and  mother  and  nurse ;  to  him  they  probably  belong  for  a 
time  to  this  class  of  objects  which  may  be  communed  with, 
and  which  we  have  called  persons.  In  due  course,  we  shall 
see  through  what  experiences  they  become  differentiated  so 
that  they  cannot  be  communed  with  in  the  same  way  as 
can  persons,  or  to  the  same  extent,  or  with  reference  to 
the  same  interests. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  a  kind  of  himgw 
for  personal  intercourse  which  the  child  experiences  before 
he  has  completed  even  six  months  among  us.  As  early  as 
^^^  the  fifth  month,  the  mere  proximity  of  mother  or 
farptnMui  father  will  often  give  him  peace,  when  otherwise 
*"*"""'^  he  may  be  restless,  discontented,  unhappy.  Sully,* 
touching  upon  this  point,  says  that  **  children  are  instinct- 
ively attachable  and  sociable  in  so  far  as  they  show  in  the 
first  weeks  that  they  get  used  to  and  dependent  on  the 
human  presence,  and  are  miserable  when  this  is  taken  from 
them.  ...  In  this  instinct  of  companionship  there  is  in- 
volved a  vague  inarticulate  sympathy.  Just  as  the  attached 
dog  may  be  said  to  have  in  a  dim  fashion  a  feeling  of  one- 
ness with  its  master,  so  the  child.*'  Some  children  from  the 
sixth  month  on  cannot  endure  to  be  *'  left  to  themselves'' 
at  all  during  their  waking  hours.  It  is  not  merely  fanciful 
to  say  that  the  child  brings  with  him  a  kind  of  generali- 
zation of  long  ages  of  ancestral  experience,  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  well  for  a  person  to  be  with  people  because  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  social  unity  and  cooperation. 
Kirkpatrick,'  speaking  from  the  evolutionary  standpoint, 
declares  that  **  desire  for  companionship  is  the  natural  in- 
heritance of  an  ancestry  that  must  have  sought  it  in  order 
to  survive.  .  .  .  Most  children  manifest  a  desire  for  the 
presence  of  adults  before  they  can  walk."  It  is  maintained 


i  StwiieM  of  Childhood,  pp.  242,  24a 
<  Fundamentali  <if  Child-StudM,  p.  IIS^ 
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bjeYolationists  generally  that  the  passion  for  social  inteiv 
oonrse,  and  even  the  institution  of  society  itself,  had  their 
origin  in  service  of  a  physical  sort  which  men  could  render 
to  one  another. 

But  however  this  may  be,  service  of  the  sort  indicated  is 
not  the  only  nor  the  chief  source  of  pleasure  which  the 
young  child  derives  from  personal  relations.  It  is  true  that 
at  the  outset  the  parents,  and  most  if  not  all  the  other  per- 
sons about  the  child,  minister  to  his  physical  needs  in  some 
way;  but  it  is  significant  that  his  display  of  pure  sociability 
does  not  occur  principally  when  his  physical  wants  are  being 
attended  to,  but  rather  when  the  mother's  beaming  face  is 
bending  over  his,  and  she  is  calling  to  him  in  gentle  love- 
tones.  After  the  first  year,  the  child  will  show  marked 
pleasure  in  responding  to  the  father's  salutations,  even 
though  the  latter  has  not  been  of  service  to  him  physically. 
If  we  may  infer  anything  respecting  a  child's  conscious 
processes  from  his  intonations,  featural  expressions,  and  the 
like,  we  are  entitled  to  hold  that  he  is  pleasurably  affected 
in  the  presence  of  his  mother,  say,  because  in  his  dawning 
consciousness  he  feels  her  to  be  a  friend,  in  all  that  this 
implies  of  service  and  good-will  and  protection  and  confi- 
dence, —  a  feeling  which  has  slowly  developed  through  long 
periods  of  social  experience.  Possibly  the  evolution  in  phylo- 
genesb  of  the  attitude  denoted  by  ^*  friend  "  was  dependent 
at  every  step  upon  cooperation  and  protection  in  the  struggle 
for  existence ;  but  the  child  seems  to  come  into  possession 
of  the  attitude  without  having  first  to  experience  consciously 
the  factors  out  of  which  it  has  developed. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  imply  that  the  child's  eagerness 

to  be   in  the  presence  of  persons,  and  to  enter 

into  active  relations  with  them,  is  due  wholly  ofdepend- 

to  the  feeling  of    pure  sociability,  into  which  no  ^l^^oT^ 

••selfish"  factor  enters.  As  he  develops  and  the  •ooum- 

prtuloB 
range  of  his  contact  with  the  world  increases,  he 

often,  no  doubt,  wishes  to  be  with  people  bo  that  \i<^  cfioi 
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make  use  of  them  to  accomplish  feats  of  skill  and  daring 
which  unaided  he  cannot  himself  achieve.  It  is  probable 
that  after  the  second  year,  at  any  rate,  the  feeling  of  socia- 
bility is  always  bound  up  with  other  feelings  arising  out  of 
the  child's  tendency  to  experiment  vrith  his  personal  en- 
vironment, in  the  effort  to  learn  people,  and  to  master  and 
use  them  in  the  realization  of  his  needs.  In  ^^  mastering 
his  environments  '*  the  individual  must,  of  course,  become 
skillful  in  those  activities  which  will  be  required  of  him  for 
later  adjustments;  and  since  a  large  proportion  of  these 
activities  are  directly  social  in  intent  and  outcome,  it  is 
imperative  that  he  should  have  associates  to  practice  upon. 
So  that  his  eagerness  to  be  with  companions  in  his  play  is 
based  in  part,  though  he  is  not  aware  of  it,  upon  this  great 
need  in  learning  to  handle  himself  effectively  in  social  situ- 
ations. From  the  third  year  on,  the  child  strives  unceas- 
ingly to  perform  his  feats,  and  thus  to  display  all  his  powers 
and  commendable  qualities,  in  the  presence  of  people,  and 
in  cooperation  with  them.  In  any  undertaking  he  will  always 
do  his  best  according  to  prevailing  ideals,  as  he  appreciates 
them,  if  there  are  spectators  at  hand,  or  if  he  has  a  competi- 
tor or  an  antagonist ;  and  what  at  first  glance  may  appear 
to  be  sociability,  without  admixture  of  anything  else,  may 
often  be  an  outgrowth  to  some  extent  of  these  other  in- 
terests. 

The  principle  is  that  when  the  child  begins  to  move 
about  in  the  world,  thus  establishing  needs  beyond  his  own 
ability  to  gratify,  he  manifests  strong  sociable  attachment, 
partly,  doubtless,  so  that  he  may  have  the  aid  of  competent 
persons  to  accomplish  his  desires.  Even  when  he  pleads  to 
be  allowed  to  accompany  his  father  and  mother  in  their 
trips  from  home,  he  has  it  in  the  depths  of  his  mind  to 
make  use  of  them  to  protect  him,  and  to  show  him  sights 
which  otherwise  he  could  not  see.^   But  these  experiences 

1  Cooley  (op.  cit,  p.  48)  iiMuntaiiis  that  *'  th«  delight  in  eompanionship  m 
•ndaot  in  ohildreA  may  be  Moribtd  pMtly  to  ■paeifio  ■oeial  emotioii  or  mb* 
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teem  often  to  enrich  sociable  expression.  When  the  child 
leaves  his  home  with  his  parents,  he  usually  becomes  more 
expressiye  of  social  feeling  than  when  he  is  in  his  nurseiy. 
He  *^  takes  hold  of  hands,"  his  voice  becomes  soft  and  ap- 
pealing, he  grows  confidential  in  his  communications,  and 
he  assumes  a  deferential  attitude  toward  his  elders,  who 
are  now  in  a  very  real  way  felt  to  be  his  guides  and  his 
protectors.  He  shows  this  same  tendency,  in  effect,  when 
he  goes  into  strange  r^ons  with  his  brother  or  sister. 
Within  the  walls  of  his  own  house,  where  nothing  is  unfa- 
miliar to  him,  and  he  has  no  sense  of  danger,  he  may  be 
quarrelsome  and  spiteful,  refusing  to  cooperate  with  any 
one  or  to  share  his  possessions;  but  on  the  street  he  is 
likely  to  have  a  quite  different  attitude,  being  docile,  gen- 
tle, and  dependent.  This  transformation  is  less  marked 
with  older  children,  though  it  may  usually  be  observed 
until  the  advent  of  youth  at  any  rate.  Later  we  shall  see 
that  the  child  is  on  occasion  combative,  aggressive,  resent- 
ful, as  well  as  sociable,  in  a  positive  sense ;  and  that  his  anti- 
social impulses  tend  to  be  expressed  when  he  is  competing 
with  others  under  such  conditions  that  he  does  not  feel  the 
need  of  keeping  their  good-will  and  securing  their  proteo- 
tion,  as  in  the  average  home  where  he  is  shielded  from  the 
aggression  of  strange  people. 

Unquestionably  the  child's  inherited  suspicion  of  danger 
in  an  unfamiliar  environment  plays  a  leading  role  in  his 
manifestations  of  sociability.  It  holds  in  leash  the  aggressive 
impulses,  and  calls  to  the  front  those  that  have  for  their 

tinMnt,  and  partly  to  a  need  of  atimnlating  anggestioiM  to  enabla  them  to 
gratify  thoir  iiistiiiot  for  Tariooa  torts  of  mental  and  phytioal  aetiyity.  The 
iafloenee  of  the  latter  appean  in  their  marked  preference  for  aotire  per- 
sona, for  grown-up  people  who  will  play  with  them— prorided  they  do  ao 
with  taet  —  and  especiaUy  for  other  children.** 

Again,  on  p.  122,  he  says,  "A  healthy  mind,  at  leaat,  doea  not  spend  mneh 
MMTigy  on  things  that  do  not  in  some  way  oontribnte  to  its  doTelopment ; 
ideas  and  persons  that  lie  wholly  aside  from  the  direction  of  its  growth,  or 
from  which  it  has  absorbed  aU  they  ha^e  to  give,  noeawarily  laek  interetl 
lor  it,  mad  to  fail  to  awaken  sympathy." 
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object  to  win  the  friendship  and  so  the  assistance  of  others. 
As  he  develops  and  has  experience  in  ever-enlarging  regions 
of  his  environment,  the  sense  of  danger  wiU  gradually  be- 
come dissipated,  and  other  feelings  will  take  its  place ;  but 
these  will  exert  a  somewhat  similar  influence  upon  his  social 
attitudes.  As  his  experiences  increase  and  his  sphere  of  ad- 
justment expands,  he  will  discover  that  his  prosperity  in 
every  respect  depends  upon  the  good-will  of  his  fellows,  and 
he  will  therefore  be  stimulated  all  the  more  strongly  to 
secure  this  good-wilL  It  is  probable  that  people  who  do  not 
feel  any  dependence  upon  their  associates  (if  there  really 
are  such)  are  in  fact  less  sociable  than  those  who  feel  such 
a  relation.  The  very  rich,  for  instance,  are  as  a  rule,  though 
there  are  many  exceptions,  much  less  social  in  their  outward 
expressions  than  those  who  earn  their  daily  bread,  and  who 
on  that  account  are  constantly  aware  of  their  dependence 
upon  others.  This  gives  rise  to  a  very  complex  emotional 
attitude  which,  in  its  expression,  appears  to  be  genuine 
sociability. 

The  individual  does  not  manifest  the  highest  form  of 
sociable  feeling  until  the  adolescent  reformation  is  well 

under  way.  At  about  the  age  of  fifteen  with  girls, 

tBotSfuM*  and  a  y^^  o'  two  later  with  boys,  there  appears 
JJjJJ^*  an  interest  in  people  for  their  own  sake,  because 
of  their  worth  as  personalities  with  feelings  like 
their  own.  This  is  in  some  part  at  least  often  a 
religious  attitude ;  and  the  more  active  and  demonstrative 
the  general  religious  feelings,  the  more  pronounced  are  the 
sociable  tendencies.  Church-going  people  are  probably  more 
expressive,  at  any  rate,  of  their  sociable  feeling  than  are 
those  who  are  whoUy  uninfluenced  by  any  of  the  activities 
centring  in  the  church.  Of  course,  it  is  understood  that 
reference  is  here  made  to  the  Christian  religion  primarily, 
which  puts  emphasis  upon  the  relation  of  man  to  man, 
teaching  that  one  should  love  his  neighbor  as  himself. 
As  the  child  grows  into  boyhood  or  girlhood,  the  passion 
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for  mere  personal  presence  declines,  at  least  in  most  cases, 
and  in  its  general  manifestations ;  though,  as  we  ruTvitts 
shall  see  presently,  this  may  be^due  to  the  increas-  ^f,^^ 
ing  powers  of  imagery,  which  makes  it  possible  for  •kium 
the  child  to  enjoy  personal  presence,  even  though  persons 
are  not  present  in  the  flesh.  The  five-year-old  sedLS  associa* 
tion  with  those,  mainly,  who  can  help  him  to  carry  forward 
his  enterprises,  whatever  they  may  be,  or  in  general  to  make 
life  interesting  to  him.  Above  all  things  else,  he  seeks  the 
society  of  those  who  can  play  with  him ;  and  this  means 
much,  which  will  be  developed  at  length  in  another  place. 
Children  from  three  on  through  the  adolescent  period  gen^ 
erally  choose  as  companions  those  of  about  their  own  ex- 
perience and  tendencies.  They  are  more  sociable  with  such 
companions  than  with  most  adults,  or  with  others  of  their 
own  age  who  cannot  play  as  they  do.  Of  course  if  an  adult 
can  become  as  a  child  and  thus  adapt  himself  to  the  child's 
spontaneity,  he  will  be  chosen  above  all  other  companions, 
because  he  can  be  of  so  much  greater  service  to  the  child. 

As  Cooley^  puts  it,  ^^  Persons,  especially  those  that  share 
his  (the  child^s)  interests,  maintain  and  increase  their  as- 
cendency, and  other  children,  preferably  a  little  older  and 
of  more  varied  resources  than  himself,  are  particularly  wel« 
come.  Among  grown-ups  he  admires  most  those  who  do 
something  that  he  can  understand,  whom  he  can  appreciate 
as  actors  and  producers  —  such  as  the  carpenter,  the  gar- 
dener, the  maid  in  the  kitchen.  R.  invented  the  happy  word 
^thinger'  to  describe  this  sort  of  people,  and  while  per- 
forming  similar  feats  would  proudly  proclaim  himself  a 
•thinger.'" 

One  can  detect  almost  instantly  the  sociable  attitude  in 
a  boy  or  girl  of  nine,  say,  when  brought  into  the  presence 
of  a  playmate  who  is  genuine  and  capable,  which  implies 
the  possession  of  courage,  versatility,  ingenuity,  and  other 
qualities ;  while  they  are  more  reserved  and  ill  at  ease  when 

1  Qp,dt.  p,2S$. 
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in  contact  with  one  who  may  be  *^  good  **  but  who  cannot 
*^  do  things.''  Mere  static  goodness  is  not  rated  high  among 
children  of  any  age.  Autobiographical  sketches,  such  as 
Warner's  Being  a  Bot/j  White's  The  Court  of  Boyville^ 
Burnett's  The  One  I  Knew  Best  of  Ally  and  sympathetic 
glimpses  of  child-life,  such  as  one  finds  in  Graham's  The 
Golden  Age,  Nesbit's  The  Would-be- Goods  and  The  Plea- 
9ure  Seekers,  Ruth  McEaiery  Stuart's  Sonny,  and  many 
others,  are  all  full  of  illustrations  of  the  principle  in  ques- 
tion. S.  and  y.  are  what  might  be  called  typical  boys  of 
seven  and  nine  respectively.  They  have  had  many  boy  ao» 
quaintances  and  numerous  companions ;  but  gradually  they 
are  eliminating  all  but  a  few  who  are  especially  ready  and 
fertile  in  all  sorts  of  play  and  adventure.  Some  of  the  hoys 
they  **  like  "  are  inclined  to  be  rough  in  speech  and  act,  but 
they  are  chosen  above  ^^  better "  boys  because  they  know 
how  to  carry  through  many  games,  and  perform  all  manner 
of  difficult  tricks.  Ask  S.  or  Y.  why  he  likes  these  rough 
boys,  and  why  he  does  not  cultivate  the  gentler  ones,  and  it 
will  at  once  become  apparent  that  the  source  of  interest  is 
in  the  leadership  of  the  more  favored  boys. 

In  the  same  way,  H.  at  eleven  chooses  her  companions 
mainly  for  their  sUU  and  perseverance  in  play.  Girls  who 
are  timid  and  self-conscious,  or  who  do  not  ^  know  what  to 
do,"  or  who  tire  quickly,  or  who  easily  take  offense  and 
refuse  to  play,  or  who  are  quarrelsome  and  break  up  the 
group,  —  all  such  types  are  gradually  left  out  of  account.* 
Several  of  such  girls  have  already  passed  entirely  out  of  the 
circle  of  H.'s  acquaintanceship,  and  she  apparently  never 

^  SometimM  a  child  who  oumot  himielf  play  effeetirely,  or  luggest  new 
aetiTitiM  to  the  groap,  will  neTertheless  be  a  f  aTorite  became  of  come  of  hia 
qnalitiet  which  the  group  can  nae  to  advaiitage.  The  following  case  iUna- 
trates  the  principle :  — 

FiTc  litde  {firLi,  aU  about  ten  or  elcTen  yeari  of  age,  formed  *^  A  DoU 
Clnb/*  Four  were  daughters  of  well-to-do  prof  eosional  parents ;  their  mothers 
were  club  women.  These  four  came  from  families  socially  superior  to  the 
family  of  the  fifth  girl.  The  fifth  girl  was  really  not  Tery  bright,  nor  waa 
ihf  w«UdiMMdorwaUeartdfor,bBt,whil«shao(mldiiotiaggwtBaw| 
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thinks  of  them.  She  is  not  much  affected  by  children  who 
are  commonly  described  as  being  ^^  refined  "  or  ^*  religious," 
or  even  "  nice  "  or  **  quiet "  or  "  loving." 

There  is  a  different  type  of  child  from  any  of  those  re* 
ferred  to  who  does  not  inspire  sociable  expression  in  his 
associates.  This  is  the  boastful  or  dominantly  egotistic  type, 
the  one  who  makes  those  around  him  feel  that  he  regards 
himself  as  superior  to  them  for  one  reason  or  another,  on 
account  of  his  personal  appearance,  it  may  be,  or  the  wealth 
of  his  &mily,  or  his  excellence  in  studies,  or  what  not.  Ac- 
cording to  my  observations,  this  trait  is  not  manifested  in 
the  early  years,  not  before  the  period  of  adolescence;  but  it 
does  frequently  show  itself  after  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
year.  In  later  adolescence,  it  is  often  seen  in  an  accentuated 
form.  Freshmen  in  college  sometimes  make  themselves  quite 
offensive  to  their  fellows  because  of  their  ^*  putting  on  airs." 
It  is  of  special  significance  that  the  g^oup  always  attempts 
to  ^^  take  the  starch  out  of  "  one  of  their  number  who  by 
word  or  manner  conveys  the  impression  that  he  esteems 
himself  as  above  his  associates,  which  should  lead  him  to 
hold  himself  aloof  from  them,  or  patronize  them  in  any  way. 

Sociability  can  manifest  itself  only  among  those  who  are 
on  an  equality,  in  most  respects,  at  any  rate.  There  must 
be  community  of  ability,  merit,  rank,  so  to  speak,  as  well  as 
community  of  interest,  in  order  that  persons  should  maintain 
sociable  relations  with  one  another ;  and  as  children  develop 
group  unity  and  solidarity,  they  tend  to  become  djmamic  in 
reducing  to  the  general  level  or  rusticating  those  who  make 
a  show  of  their  feeling  of  preeminence.  In  the  public  schools, 
boys,  and  to  a  less  degree  girls,  will  harass  one  of  their 
number  who  ^*  feels  his  clothes,"  or  who  for  any  reason  at- 
tempts to  establish  himself  on  a  plane  above  that  occupied 

■Im  waa  gmitle  and  was  a  grood  f  oUower.  Some  rioH  relatire  had  giyaii  her  « 
heaatif  al  doll,  which,  toother  with  her  gfentleneas,  gained  her  an  admiision 
into  a  iocially  anperior  oUm.  The  fonr  rich  girls  refoaed  to  reoeiTe  other 
poor  girls  whose  dolls  were  shahby.  both  beoanaa  thay  ware  poor  and  thait 
doUf  wan  poor,  ^ported  by  A IL  JO 
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by  the  group.  Of  course,  if  a  boy  is  superior  in  combative 
ability  bis  associates  are  likely,  for  reasons  of  self-preserva- 
tion, to  acknowledge  his  superiority  if  he  insists  upon  it ;  but 
if  he  goes  to  the  extent  of  playing  the  bully,  the  group  will 
sooner  or  later  bring  him  to  heeL  If  he  be  a  leader  in  sports 
and  games,  he  will,  of  course,  be  encouraged  and  followed 
without  protest  from  any  one ;  but  under  such  circumstances 
his  associates  do  not  feel  that  he  is  ^*  proud  "  or  *^  haughty  " 
or  ^^  conceited,"  as  they  are  certain  to  feel  respecting  the 
boy  who  is  vain  over  mere  static  possessions,  as  wealth  or 
rank,  and  the  like. 

There  is  a  profound  significance  in  the  tendency  of  chil- 
dren to  exalt  dynamic  accomplishments  and  subordinate 
everything  of  a  static  character.  It  is  as  though  the  child 
wished  to  utilize  every  moment  in  learning  how  to  live 
the  simple,  concrete,  elemental  life,  not  only  in  play  but 
in  other  ways;  and  so  he  is  interested  in  those  persons 
only  who  can  be  of  assistance  to  him  by  setting  him  a 
copy  to  imitate,  or  furnishing  him  material  to  practice 
on.  Toward  such  persons,  be  they  young  or  old,  he  will 
manifest  sociability;  but  toward  others  he  will  be  indif- 
ferent, or  even  hostile.  The  parent  and  the  governess 
who  can  *^  do  things"  will  be  admired  by  children  and  their 
good-will  cultivated ;  but  others  will  be  neglected  or  opposed. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  what  are  often  regarded  as  the 
highest  social  and  moral  qualities  do  not  appeal  to  the  indi- 
vidual strongly,  at  least  until  the  adolescent  period  is  near- 
ing  completion.  They  are  apparentiy  not  djmamic  enough 
for  him,  not  elementary  and  fundamental  enough.  Before 
the  adolescent  epoch,  children  rarely,  if  ever,  become  enthu- 
siastic over  a  companion  or  an  adult  who  is  quiet  and  re- 
served, even  one  who  speaks  to  the  child  and  acts  toward 
him  in  a  tender  and  affectionate  manner.  Boys  at  any  rate 
spontaneously  choose  those  who  are  not  over-careful  of  the 
results  of  their  actions,  if  only  they  bring  things  to  pass 
within  the  sphere  of  understanding  and  interest  of  the  child. 
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Children  will  endure  without  a  word  of  complaint,  and 
really  with  apparent  enjoyment,  quite  harsh,  rude  handling 
from  an  older  playmate  or  a  parent,  if  it  is  administered  in 
the  spirit  of  play. 

Until  he  has  reached  the  adolescent  age,  the  child 
seems  to  pay  little  heed  to  caste  stratifications  in  any  com- 
munity.^ The  son  of  the  millionaire  will,  if  he  nMiaflm- 
gets  the  chance,  play  freely,  without  any  feeling  tSioiSSiai 
of  condescension,  with  the  son  of  the  day  laborer ;  *f!^"^^^ 
and  this  not  infrequently  happens  in  consequence  ti«E 
of  the  democratic  character  of  our  public  school  system. 
The  writer  has  been  studying  carefully,  and  for  quite  a  long 
period,  the  social  groupings  of  the  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  a  Western  city,  where  the  conditions  are  un- 
usually favorable  for  determining  when  the  young  begin  to 
feel  and  to  be  governed  by  the  social  distinctions  of  the 
adults  in  the  community.  The  schools  are  so  situated  that 
each  draws  children  from  most  of  the  lypical  social  groups, 
— from  the  homes  of  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  idle,  the  indus- 
trious, the  intelligent,  and  the  illiterate ;  from  the  homes  of 
governors,  law-makers,  and  judges,  as  well  as  from  those  in 
which  no  one  dwells  who  has  ever  held  public  office.  So  far 
as  one  can  tell,  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  are 
quite  unconscious  of  the  social  status  of  their  respective 
families,  though  in  some  cases  the  parents  make  a  constant 
effort  to  impress  this  upon  their  children.  On  the  play- 
ground, as  well  as  in  the  classroom,  the  young  are  con- 

^  Eyen  when  parante  are  hostile  to  ono  another,  and  endearor  to  keep 
their  children  apart,  the  latter  will  often  oome  tog^ether  in  apite  of  oppo- 
sition. The  foUowing  instanoe  giren  hy  a  correspondent  Ulostrates  the  prin- 
eiple :  **  Q.  and  B.  lired  across  the  street  from  each  other.  Their  fathers 
were  ri^al  doctors,  and  hated  each  other  to  the  extreme  limit  Erery  action 
and  word  manifested  it.  The  mothers  nerer  spoke  to  one  another.  Conrer- 
■ation  hetween  the  parents  of  one  family  regarding?  the  other  was  not  at  aU 
foarded,  so  hoth  g^irls  must  hare  known  of  the  animosity ;  yet  they  were 
always  toother,  and  one  ncTer  eared  to  go  to  school  or  to  a  party  without 
die  other.  B.'s  mother  made  ohjeotion  to  the  friendship,  but  it  did  no  ^ood* 
Tbt  mothais  often  laoghed  with  their  friends  about  it*^ 
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oemed  with  individual  members  of  groups  on  the  basis 
alone  of  their  personal  qualities,  and  not  their  social  stand- 
ing or  connections.  The  children  who  are  competent  in  the 
activities  of  the  playground,  and  so  who  can  lead,  are  al- 
ways the  favorites,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate,  while  the 
incompetent  or  uninteresting  or  ugly  are  as  a  rule  left  to 
themselves.  It  is  true  that  a  number  of  more  or  less  exclu- 
sive groups  have  been  formed,  but  not  on  the  basis  of  the 
social  status  of  the  families  represented,  though  it  some- 
times appears  to  be  so,  since  children  who  are  brought 
together  by  their  parents  outside  of  school,  as  in  parties  or 
dancing  classes,  tend  to  group  together  on  the  playground 
simply  because  they  are  acquainted  with  each  other.  If  one 
will  study  these  groups,  he  wiU  see  that  they  are  generally 
not  conscious  of  differences  in  social  status;  they  cling 
together  on  the  basis  solely  of  familiarity. 

Parents  are,  of  course,  responsible  for  determining  to  some 
extent  the  associates  of  their  children  outside  of  school,  and 
they  attempt  to  preserve  the  alignment  of  the  social  strata ; 
80  that  in  effect  the  groupings  on  a  general  playground  are 
often  along  social  lines  viewed  from  without,  but  not  lines 
drawn  or  even  appreciated  by  the  young  themselves.  For 
the  reason  indicated,  there  is  a  tendency  among  the  children 
who  live  in  a  given  section  of  a  community,  and  who  see 
much  of  one  another  out  of  school,  to  **  keep  company  "  in 
the  schooL  But  after  all,  this  is  really  important  only  in 
respect  to  the  groupings  of  girls,  for  boys  usually  ignore 
sectional  limitations  in  their  choice  of  companions.  They  do 
not  even  respect  color  limitations,  at  least  in  the  city  to 
which  allusion  h^  been  made,  though  it  is  different,  as  the 
writer  has  observed,  in  the  southern  part  of  our  country. 

Dress  plays  no  part  in  the  groupings  among  the  boys ; 
floouuuty  and  its  role  among  the  girls,  up  to  the  sixth  or 
rttoSwM**  seventh  grade,  is  of  slight  consequence,  except 
diitiBotiau  in  rare  instances  where  parents  insist  upon  the 
importance  of  clothes  in  determining  the  companionship 
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of  ihar  children*  As  one  listens  to  the  spontaneous  conyena- 
tion  of  girls  under  eleven  years  of  age,  he  does  not  hear  refer- 
ence made  often  to  the  dress  of  any  playmate  or  schoolmate. 
Associates  or  acquaintances  are  not  praised  or  criticised  on 
account  of  their  clothes.  Normally  the  mind  of  the  girl  of 
this  age  is  full  of  dynamic  things,  and  she  talks  generally 
of  what  a  companion  or  schoolmate  can  do^  whether  she  is 
good  at  girl's  games,  whether  she  has  skill  in  doll  play, 
whether  she  can  draw  and  paint  well,  and  so  on.  In  short, 
contrary  to  much  popular  philosophy,  girls  before  adoles- 
ence,  are  not  clothes-minded  to  any  impressive  extent. 

One  hears  it  frequently  said  that  children  naturally 
choose  as  companions  those  who  are  ^* bright"  and  ^* intel- 
ligent." As  commonly  interpreted,  to  be  ^^  bright "  Oi  ut 
means  that  the  child  is  a  leader  in  the  school.  SfJMiJJltut 
We  have  noted  above  that  a  person  who  is  merely  ■^■iMiirti 
static  is  never  a  social  favorite,  no  matter  how  ^^  good  "  he 
may  be;  and  the  principle  applies  to  his  intellectual  abili- 
ties. If  he  can  see  through  a  game  quickly ;  or  if  he  kno^ 
the  habits  of  animals,  and  how  to  ensnare  them;  or  if 
he  understands  machinery  and  can  make  things  ^*  go,"  he 
win  be  acceptable.  But  mere  excellence  in  studies  is  not 
r^arded  by  children  as  of  worth  for  sociability ;  they  are 
not  more  inclined  to  choose  the  boy  at  the  top  of  the  dass 
than  the  one  at  the  foot.  Indeed,  the  latter  is  often  a 
sodal  favorite.  S.  and  V.  like,  above  all  their  companions, 
two  boys  who  are  a  grade  behind  in  school.  These  latter 
boys  belong  to  the  motor  type,  and  they  can  do  many  things 
which  interest  their  associates,  while  some  of  their  more 
bookishly  brilliant  companions  seem  to  them  rather  unin- 
teresting because  they  do  not  know  how  to  ^^  do  things." 
Superiority  in  books  is  for  the  normal  boy  up  to  adolescence 
no  guarantee  of  real  merit ;  books  are  as  yet  too  remote 
from  the  djmamic  life  which  alone  has  value  for  the  child.  ^ 

1  Any  one  who  has  luid  much  ezperienoe  with  boysiriU  reeogniie  th*  fol- 
lowing  type : — 
Om  of  iSbm  most  popokr  hoya  bn  s  lugh  Mhool  o!  MTsnty  ftoAmSt^VL  wll 
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However,  girk  of  nine  or  ten  often  admire  one  of  their 
schoolmates  who  is  superior  in  the  work  of  the  schooL 
Earlier  than  the  boys,  the  girls  begin  to  feel  the  worth  of 
intellectual  superiority  as  displayed  in  schoolroom  situations, 
and  they  tend  to  regard  as  amodel  one  who  can  easily  accom- 
plish what  they  are  striving  to  attain.  Of  course,  it  some- 
times operates  in  just  the  reverse  way;  when  a  number  are 
striving  for  a  prize,  say,  the  one  who  wins  it  may  receive  the 
envy  and  even  the  hatred  of  some  of  those  who  faiL 

If  one  were  writing  of  sociability  among  children  in  Eng- 
land, say,  or  France,  or  Italy,  he  would  need  to  qualify 
somewhat  the  statements  made  above,  since  in  these  coun- 
tries the  young  are  led  from  the  cradle  on  to  observe  the 
social  distinctions  so  prominent  in  adult  society.  One  sees 
in  Paris  or  Rome,  for  instance,  the  children  of  the  different 
classes  educated  in  separate  schools ;  and  they  are  constantly 
impressed  with  the  notion  that  they  must  not  be  friendly 
with  any  but  the  members  of  their  class.  At  the  public 
schools  in  England,  especially  at  Eton,  the  boys  who  come 
from  aristocratic  homes  are  inclined  in  the  beginning  to 
ehun  all  but  the  boys  of  their  respective  social  groups ;  but 
before  they  are  in  the  school  many  weeks,  the  distinctions 
established  with  such  trouble  by  parents,  governesses,  and 
tutors  are  largely  if  not  entirely  obliterated.  All  the  evi- 
dence indicates  that  before  adolescence,  speaking  generally, 
young  boys  particularly  will,  if  left  to  themselves,  ignore 
the  conventional  groupings  of  adult  society,  and  establish 
their  own  groupings  on  the  basis  alone  of  efficiency  in  ac- 
tivities of  interest  in  chUdhood.^  Then  they  will  manifest 

the  moit  popular  one,  was  the  ton  of  an  exceedingly  poor  and  lazy  farmer. 
He  was  not  eren  np  to  the  ayerafce  in  his  soholanhip;  bnt  his  oompanions 
■ought  him  out  because,  apparently,  he  was  as  they  put  it  ^*  a  good  fellow." 
He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  football  team,  catcher  on  the  baseball  team, 
and  a  thoroughly  good  story-teller.  In  short,  he  did  the  things  that  interested 
boys.  (Reported  by  J.  N.) 

^  A  teacher  who  has  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  study  the  social  de- 
Telopment  of  children,  writes  the  author  in  respect  to  the  age  when  she  has 
obswred  that  groupings  on  eoonomio  or  similar  bases  begin  to  ooonr.    It  is 
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•odabOiiy  towavd  thosei  no  tmitter  to  what  olaas  thej  be* 
long,  who  can  cooperate  with  them  in  the  enterprises  in 
whidi  they  are  interested.  They  will  not  feel  active  op- 
position toward  others  as  a  rule ;  they  will  simply  pass 
them  by. 

All  students  of  adolescence  have  noticed  that  the  changes 
that  occur  at  this  time  exert  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
sociable  tendencies  of  in^viduals,  making  them 
esceedingly  active  in  some  directions  and  weaken- 
ing them  in  others.  Expressions  in  response  to  mntwa 
the  opposite  sex  become  so  accentuated,  and  as-  "^^^^^^^ 
fume  such  a  peculiar  character,  that  they  must  be  treated 
in  a  separate  place.  At  the  advent  of  this  epoch  the  indi- 
vidual, especially  the  girl,  begins  to  take  account  of  the 
stratifications  existing  in  adult  society,  and  she  gradually 
oomes  to  choose  her  associates  in  accordance  therewith.  In 
the  early  years,  wealth,  with  its  varied  social  manifestations, 
is  largely  ignored  by  the  child,  but  at  adolescence  it  begins 
to  intrude  itself  upon  her  attention,  and  so  to  determine 
her  social  attitudes.^   If  she  does  not  herself  belong  to  the 

mj  impnMion  that  the  oaaat  eited  below  sre  Tery  rare,  but  I  giye  them  as' 
they  hare  been  deacribed  to  me:  — 

**  la  a  towD  of  about  twelre  hnndied  inhabitaati  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
a  i^ronp  of  girla  ooncideriiig  themaelTet  loeially  raperior  to  the  other  mem- 
ben  of  the  lehool  was  formed  u  early  u  the  fourth  grade.  It  waa  rare  for 
them  to  take  any  one  into  the  gronp,  or  to  mingle  in  any  way  with  other 
ehildren.  They  eren  ahowed  a  marked  hostility  toward  lome  children  who 
were  mveh  snperior  to  them  in  scholaiahip,  bnt  were  in  Tery  ordinary  oir- 
eamstaaoM  finaneially. 

**  In  a  city  of  some  eight  or  nine  thoniand,  a  iimilar  grouping  b  a  tronble- 
■eme  problem  in  the  fonrth  grade. 

**  In  a  aohool  ritnated  in  a  ooUege  region  of  — ,  I  knew  a  gronp  of  girls 

that  existed  in  the  fifth  grade  (I  don*t  know  when  it  was  formed),  the  chief 

basia  for  whieh  grouping  appeared  to  be  a  like  scholarliness  of  the  parents, 

—  a  similarity  of  tastes.  In  that  school  there  is  organized  play  during  inter- 

missicne  Thoee  girls  apparently  considered  themselTes  superior  to  games  in 

the  sijcth  grade,  and  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that  they  were  persuaded 

to  participate  therein.  They  enjoyed  better  their  own  quiet  oonTcrsation. 

^Hiey  played  games  at  home,  howcTcr. 

**  In  mme  of  these  instances  did  a  rirailar  grouping  occur  among  the  boys.** 

^  A  priaeipal  of  a  public  school  contributee  the  following  testimony :  — 

"Iha^ta—tiaed  that  the  boy  who  early  lesTea  lobool  to  go  to  not'k 
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wealthy  dags,  she  oommenoes  to  feel  restrained  in  the  pre» 
sence  of  those,  once  her  playmates,  who  possess  more  of  this 
world^s  goods  than  she  does.  Where  formerly  she  made  no 
distinctions  in  persons  except  on  a  djmamic  basis,  she  now 
gives  the  right  of  way  to  those  who  display  their  wealth, 
tliough  they  may  not  be  real  leaders.  But  she  defers  to 
them ;  wealth  to  her  means,  in  a  subtle  way,  power  and 
social  precedence.  At  the  same  time,  the  wealthy  members 
in  the  group  begin  to  clique  together  because  of  community 
of  opportunity  and  interest,  and  gradually  to  terminate 
sociable  relations  with  those  who  in  their  younger  years 
they  may  have  admired  for  their  skiU  and  leadership.  In 
the  high  school,  and  even  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades, 
fraternities  and  sororities  flourish  easily,  and  the  members 
of  any  particular  group  grow  intense  in  their  sociability 
with  one  another,  but  indifferent,  or  even  hostile,  to  those 
outside  the  charmed  circle.  Early  friendships  are  often 
broken,  and  new  connections  formed. 

This  is  true  more  generally  of  the  girls  than  of  the 
boys,  possibly  because  of  the  special  influence  of  mothers 
over  their  daughters ;  the  social  distinctions  of  adult  society, 
oonventional  and  otherwise,  are  enforced  upon  girls  more 
rigorously  than  upon  boys.^  The  latter,  more  effectually 

drops  tbe  oompwiioiii  he  luid  At  aehool  ancl  finds  bis  delig^ht  in  Msoeiatiiy 
with  the  boys  who  are  working  ss  be  does.  He  assomes  an  air  of  importanoa 
when  be  meets  bis  old  companions.  He  seems  to  think  that  he  is  somehow 
on  a  big^ber  plane  than  the  others.  He  thinks  the  boy  in  school  is  ^  screen  '* 
and  nnf  ortnnate  in  that  be  is  obliged  to  attend  school.  He  adapts  himself 
to  the  habits  and  cnstoms  of  those  associated  with  him.  This  oontinoes 
nntil  he  has  entirely  drifted  away  from  his  old  associates.  By  this  time  he 
begins  to  see  that  bis  old  associates  bsTs  gained  something  which  be  lacks. 
He  sees  that  they  are  superior  to  him  now,  and  that  he  cannot  compete  with 
them.  His  mind  now  tends  to  become  embittered.  He  is  j«»alons  and  enTi- 
oos.  His  disposition  becomes  soured.  He  clings  closer  to  those  of  bis  own 
class  He  joins  their  unions  and  societies,  and  is  a  fit  subject  for  strikes  and 
riots.  This  is,  of  oourse,  a  rather  extreme  case." 

^  The  following  is  contributed  by  A.  H. :  — 

"  la  a  town  of  ssTon  hundred  people,  I  had  a  girl  in  high  school  who  wm 
the  richest  girl  in  the  school.  Her  society  was  eagerly  sooght  by  all  Um 
•o-oaUad*swaU  drwieis' in  tcbooL  They  were  respeetfnl  in  theb  attilBde 
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than  the  former,  resist  the  forces  from  without  that  urge 
on  to  a  re-alignment  among  the  social  groupings.  To  some 
extent,  boys  continue  even  during  adolescence  to  be  sociable 
with  those  who  are  efficient  in  games,  or  in  any  forms  of 
masculinity,  even  in  fighting.  In  the  high  school,  the  all- 
round  athletes  are  usually  favorites,  and  they  are  shown 
marked  attention  by  their  fellows,  who  will  serve  them  in 
every  way  and  strive  to  interest  and  please  them.  This  is 
very  noticeable  in  such  boy  groups  as  are  found  at  Eton  or 
I^ugby  or  similar  schools,  where  intellectual  and  athletic 
superiority  will  keep  a  boy  at  the  head  of  a  group,  though 
his  parents  may  occupy  an  inferior  social  position.  This 
principle  may  be  observed  operating  also  in  military  schook 
in  our  own  country,  where  an  opportunity  is  given  the  boya 
to  express  their  sociable  tendencies;  and  in  institutions 
Uke  Boy  City,  the  George  Junior  Republic,  and  similar 
communities  of  boys  practicing  self-government  largely. 

It  should  be  impressed  here  that  there  are  operating  on 
children  from  without  certain  natural  agencies  which  tend  to 
sq^regate  them  into  groups  on  the  adult  social  basis  when 

tofiraid  ber,  and  leemtd  perf  eetl j  happy  if  they  oonld  gain  her  good-wiU. 
HoweTer,  there  was  another  elaae  of  eo-oaUed  *  poor '  ffirla  who  drew  away 
from  her,  not  became  she  repeUed  them,  perhaps,  bnt  because  they  felt  ont 
ef  plaee  in  her  presence.  They  seemed  to  be  mnch  affected  by  the  evident 
•oatrast  between  their  own  circumstances  and  those  of  this  girl  as  shown  in 
matters  of  dress,  jewelry,  the  home,  etc.  When  I  first  saw  this  g^l  in  the 
grades  she  was  meek,  demnre,  and  hnmble  in  her  manner,  bnt  after  two 
yean  in  the  high  school  she  had  become  hanghty,  overbearing  in  many 
ways,  and  tended  to  avoid  g^irls  yonnger  than  herself.  She  and  her  circle 
were  in  the  habit  of  making  fnn  of  girls  who  were  poorly  dressed,  but  in 
many  eases  more  brilliant  inteUectually  than  they.  In  fact,  one  of  this 
group  was  the  bifi^gest  dunce  in  school,  while  one  of  the  girls  outside  of  this 
group  was  the  brightest  girl  in  school. 

**  From  my  observation  in  the  high  school,  I  should  say  that  girls  grronp 
on  the  basis  of  ability  to  dress  in  the  latest  styles  and  in  finest  patterns. 
*  Why,  Florence  wears  a  silk  waist  to  school  every  day,*  was  a  remark  I 
once  overheard.  I  heard  a  g^rl  of  twelve  years  relate  to  her  mother  how 
many  of  the  girls  wore  new  hats  and  how  many  had  hats  which  were  made 
eiver  from  old  ones. 

**  If  a  girl  can  say  witty  things  and  entertain  with  jokes  and  stories  sha 
may  be  popnlar,  but  this  is  always  a  seeondary  matter,  aooording  to  m^  «V 
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they  enter  the  high  school.  Even  in  our  country,  the  majority 
of  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  school  do  not  for  economic  rea- 
sons go  beyond  the  grammar  grades.  As  a  rule  only  those  who 
are  at  least  fairly  well-to-do  can  afford  to  spend  in  study  four 
years  following  the  eighth  grade.  On  the  whole,  the  children 
of  the  laboring  class  must  become  wage-earners  by  the  time 
they  are  fifteen,  and  this  removes  them  from  those  who  are 
80  situated  that  they  can  continue  in  school.  Inevitably, 
then,  companionship  will  be  broken  up  at  this  point,  and 
class  distinctions  will  begin  to  be  manifested.  But  these  dis- 
tinctions are  not  made  by  the  children,  but  are  inherent  in 
our  social  organization. 

Further,  children  who  are  well-to-do  are  naturally  drawn 
together  to  the  exclusion  of  those  in  humble  circumstances, 
because  they  are  able  to  participate  in  activities  and  indulgt 
themselves  in  ways  which  are  impossible  for  the  indigent ;  so 
the  latter  simply  drop  out  by  themselves  without  any  active 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  others.  It  is  of  importance  for 
our  present  purpose  to  note  that  often  adolescent  boys  and 
girls  preserve  their  childhood  grouping  for  games  and  plays, 
but  have  new  groupings  for  their  *^  party  "  activities,  —  their 
sociables,  dances,  card  and  sleighing  parties,  and  the  like. 
It  is  probable  that  boys  would  be  much  slower  than  they  are 
in  making  the  new  groupings  if  it  were  not  for  the  girls,  who 
tend  earlier  to  insist  upon  the  exclusion  of  certain  boys  and 
the  inclusion  of  others  in  all  social  functions.  The  principle 
here  in  question  might  be  much  extended,  so  that  we  could 
say  that  men,  if  not  influenced  to  the  contrary  by  women, 
would  fail  to  adopt  the  social  distinctions  which  exist  in 
modem  society.  In  companies  of  men  who  are  somewhat 
separated  from  complex  social  groups,  as  in  lumbering  and 
mining  camps,  thoroughgoing  democracy  prevails.  Under 
such  conditions,  individuals  are  rated  on  a  djmamic  basis, 
and  all  forms  of  caste  distinctions  are  ignored.  But  the  im- 
portation of  women  into  such  a  community  leads  rapidly  to 
stratification  along  lines  indicated  above. 
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The  principle  sought  to  be  developed  here  is  that  new 
hues  for  the  expression  of  sociability  gradually  become 
established  during  adolescence.  For  one  thing,  g^pi^j",,^!. 
economic  independence  seems  to  narrow  the  range  iiiMtion  m 
of  sociable  feeling,  speaking  generally.  This  is  Monomiii 
doubtless  due,  in  its  origin,  to  the  development  of  *^^^ 
a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  individual  of  wealth  that  the 
person  in  humble  circumstances  can  contribute  nothing  to 
his  pleasure,  unless  he  be  a  specialist  in  some  sort  of  ser- 
vice, when  he  will  be  paid  for  what  he  does.  So  far  as  the 
adolescent  is  concerned,  the  recognition  of  such  distinctions 
is  often  due  to  the  constant  allusion  by  his  elders  to  the  divi- 
sions in  society  between  those  who  have  and  those  who  have 
not.  M.  at  fifteen  is  made  to  feel  by  the  group  in  which  her 
companions  are  found  that  if  she  walks  or  visits  with  a  cer- 
tain girl  in  another  group  she  will  displease  the  members  of 
the  first  group,  and  may  forfeit  their  friendship.  They  make 
her  realize  in  many  ways  that  she  must  confine  her  sociable 
expressions  closely  within  the  special  group ;  or,  at  least,  she 
must  not  be  friendly,  except  in  a  charitable  way,  witti  per- 
sons ^^ lower"  in  the  social  scale.  And  ^^ lower"  means 
usually,  though  not  in  every  case,  of  less  evident  wealth, 
which  is  revealed  in  a  variety  of  social  manifestations,  as 
superior  dress,  houses,  furniture,  horses  and  carriages,  splen- 
dor of  receptions,  and  the  like.  In  the  newer  parts  of  our 
country,  lineage  is  not  an  important  basis  for  social  distino- 
tion,  though  if  it  be  coupled  with  wealth  it  is  taken  advan- 
tage of,  by  the  girl  especially,  before  she  has  completed  her 
teens.  But  ancestry  is  not  a  sufiGk^iently  tangible  thing 
strongly  to  impress  the  adolescent,  though  it  may  loom 
larger  and  larger  as  he  approaches  adulthood.  The  individ- 
ual just  entering  youth  cannot  appreciate  very  subtle  bases 
for  social  distinction  ;  he  must  be  impressed  by  a  marked 
display  of  one  sort  or  another  in  order  that  he  may  really 
feel  that  he  is  either  superior  or  inferior  to  his  fellows  in  the 
social  order,  or  their  equaL 
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So  the  adolescent,  aa  he  draws  toward  maturily,  is  ex- 
ceedingly active  in  trying  to  find  his  level  in  the  social 
scale.  As  a  boy,  full  of  dynamic  interests,  he  did  not 
appreciate  that  there  were  levels  which  separated  people 
who  lived  within  visiting  distance  of  each  other;  but  the 
moment  he  began  to  give  up  efficiency  in  play  as  the  great 
dominating  aim  in  his  life,  that  moment  he  entered  upon  a 
new  order  of  social  distinctions,  which  he  had  first  to  recog- 
nize and  afterwards  adapt  himself  to.  Then  he  conmienoed 
the  struggle  to  reach  the  highest  level  possible,  and  he 
found  most  of  those  about  him  doing  the  same.  Why  people 
desired  to  attain  this  **  highest  level,"  he  probably  did  not 
in  a  serious  way  att^npt  to  determine ;  he  simply  felt  the 
tension,  and  gave  way  in  the  direction  to  release  it. 

Without  question,  then,  the  primary  basis  for  social  re- 
grouping during  adolescence  is  of  a  monetary  character, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  one.  A  "  clever  "  boy  or  girl,  if  not 
too  evidently  lacking  in  this  world's  goods,  may  be  made  a 
favorite  by  those  of  larger  means.  So  the  leading  scholar  of 
the  school,  though  indigent,  may  sometimes  be  sought  after 
by  the  sororities  and  fraternities ;  but  it  is  rare  that  his 
scholarship  alone  attracts  friends  to  him,  although  this  is 
sometimes  observed  in  simple  communities,  as  in  rural  regions, 
where  class  distinctions  have  developed  but  slightly,  the 
community  remaining  quite  homogeneous.  But  in  complex 
social  groups,  besides  being  a  shining  mark  for  his  scholar- 
ship, and  so  adding  some  measure  of  dignity  to  the  group 
to  which  he  belongs,  a  youth  must  at  the  same  time  be 
unusually  interesting  in  some  way  in  order  that  the  upper 
class  may  be  friendly  with  him.  Often  the  wealthy  youths 
of  both  sexes  are  sought  after  without  regard  to  their  moral 
or  intellectual  qualities,  or  substantial  accomplishments  in 
any  line ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  boy  or  girl  of  slender 
means.  The  personal  qualities  of  the  latter  must  be  of  the 
highest  order,  that  they  may  be  noticed  and  made  the  bases 
for  social  expression  by  the  economically  independent. 
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Hiis  fact  is  plainly  apparent  in  any  educational  instita- 
tion  of  secondaiy  school  or  coll^;e  grade,  where  there  is  a 
considerable  body  of  indigent  students  who  must  **work 
their  own  way."  Seldom,  indeed,  do  the  more  favored 
groups  manifest  friendly  interest  in  their  poorer  classmates. 
An  exception  is  found  in  the  case  of  a  distinguished  athlete, 
or  musician,  perhaps,  or  literary  genius.  The  unusual  man 
or  woman  intellectually,  if  poor,  may  be  largely  ignored  by 
his  fellows,  so  &r  as  sociable  expression  is  concerned,  though 
instances  of  a  contrary  sort  might  be  cited.  The  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  students  are  not  as  a  rule  favorites  in  the  groups  that 
really  give  character  to  college  social  life,  at  least  in  many 
institutions.  Happily,  though,  in  our  great  state  universities 
at  any  rate,  the  groupings  are  so  varied  that  a  student  may 
find  a  place  in  some  one  of  them,  no  matter  what  may  be 
his  economic  status. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  for  instance,  is 
always  open  to  the  student  of  upright  intentions,  whether 
he  be  rich  or  poor.  It  cuts  through  all  social  strata,  and  is 
friendly  toward  a  man  regardless  of  his  economic  okaxittut 
condition,  or  even  his  intellectual  or  other  attain-  ^^^jgy 
ments.  But  this  institution  is  an  illustration  of  an  MUty 
entirely  different  social  grouping  from  anything  noticed 
heretofore.  It  is  formed  for  the  explicit  purpose  of  promot- 
ing good-will  and  friendliness  among  men  regardless  of 
their  social  relations ;  it  seeks  opportunities  for  friendly  ex- 
pression ;  while  these  other  groups  that  have  been  mentioned 
have  in  view  solely  the  interests  of  the  members  thereof. 
The  fraternity  invites  a  man  to  enter  into  friendly  relations 
with  its  members  because  it  is  thought  that  he  will  add  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  group ;  he  perhaps  is  clever,  or  is  gen- 
erous in  the  use  of  his  money,  or  his  family  enjoys  social 
distinction,  and  connection  with  it  wiU  add  dignity  to  the 
fraternity,  and  so  on.  But  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation reaches  out  for  a  man  when  it  is  apparent  that  it  can 
hdp  him  by  bringing  him  into  contact  with  men  ^ho  NiiSi 
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iratemifle  with  him,  and  so  laye  him  from  social  isohitioii. 
This  new  attitude  in  sociability,  which  is  not  prominent 
until  the  individual  gets  well  along  in  adolescent  develop- 
ment, is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  contemporary  advanced 
societies.  Asa  result  of  it,  practically  every  person  in  larger 
communities,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  condition, — eco- 
nomic, intellectual,  or  even  moral,  —  has  opportunities  for 
friendly  intercourse  with  his  kind.  Perhaps  the  majority  of 
people  among  us  are  predominantly  ^^  selfish  "  in  their  socia- 
bility, but  there  are  enough  ci  those  of  a  different  temper 
to  make  the  lot  of  the  social  misfits  less  unfortunate  than 
it  otherwise  would  be.  While  this  charitable  tendency  in 
•odabUity  is  most  marked  in  maturity,  still  it  begins  to  be 
strongly  manifested  before  adolescence  is  completed,  at  least 
among  those  who  continue  under  educational  influences.  It 
often  happens  that  men  and  women  who  were  intensely 
selfish  in  their  friendliness  as  high-school  students  decide, 
as  college  seniors,  to  devote  their  lives  to  social  settlement 
or  missionary  work. 

Before  the  adolescent  period,  children  rarely  show  a 
disposition  to  commune  with  other  children  for  the  good 
they  may  do  them ;  in  their  sociable  expressions  they  appai^ 
ently  do  not  have  at  all  in  view  the  feelings  of  some 
needy  classmate,  say.  They  do  not  show  an  inclination  to 
sacrifice  their  own  pleasure  for  that  of  others  who  may 
be  made  happy  by  their  friendly  advances.  Pktfents  have  to 
suggest,  and  even  urge,  that  their  children  pay  a  visit  to 
other  children  ^*who  are  lonely."  During  the  pre-adoles- 
cent  epoch,  the  young  are  but  little  affected  by  the  repre* 
aentations  of  an  uninteresting  playmate  as  being  «^  lone- 
some." They  do  not  respond  pleasantly  when  they  are  asked 
to  invite  him  to  play  or  dine  with  them ;  they  suggest  some 
one  in  his  place.  They  are  not  moved,  eitiier,  when  they 
are  told  that  they  ought  to  stay  at  home  to  keep  a  lonely 
brother  or  sister  company.  In  short,  children  are  not  nor- 
mally charitable  in   their  sociability.    They  choose  their 
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oompanions  for  the  same  reason  in  prindple  that  they 
ohooae  apples  or  sugar, — because  they  get  from  them  plea- 
sure, though  of  a  peculiar  sort.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  children  often  show  a  friendly  interest  in  some 
schoolmate  who  is  sick.  They  will  suggest  taking  food  or 
flowers  to  him,  though  I  have  not  observed  very  marked 
tendencies  of  this  sort  in  young  children.  Their  interest  in 
the  unfortunate  is  at  best  but  momentary ;  and  usually  a 
sick  companion  will  speedily  be  forgotten  for  one  who  can 
partake  in  the  plays  and  games  of  the  group. 

Doring  the  first  two  months  the  child  exhibits  prmotioallj  no  sp- 
preciation  of  Talues  m  presented  in  his  environment.  It  is  probable 
that  his  first  differentiation  of  values  ooonrs  in  respect  to  ^^^^^ 
persons  as  contrasted  with  things.  From  the  beginning  of 
his  third  month,  the  child  manifests  an  inclination  to  oommune  with 
persons.  In  his  intonations  and  feataral  expression  in  response  to 
persons,  he  shows  he  is  more  or  less  instinotiveljr  social.  With  devel- 
opment, at  least  from  the  second  year  on,  sociability  becomes  bound 
np  with  other  feelings,  arising  out  of  the  child's  efforts  to  adjust  him- 
self to  his  environment,  social  and  otherwise.  Prominent  among  these 
feelings  are  the  inherited  feeling  of  danger,  and  the  feeling  of  depend- 
•oee  upon  others. 

The  highest  form  of  sociable  feeliug,  the  interest  in  people  for  their 
own  personal  worth,  does  not  manifest  itself  until  the  advent  of  the 
adoleseent  period — at  about  the  fifteenth  year  with  girls,  and  a  year 
or  two  later  with  boys.  As  the  child  grows  into  boyhood  or  girlhood, 
the  desire  for  mere  personal  presence  subsides,  and  interest  in  people 
becomes  dynamic  in  character.  The  basis  for  choice  of  companions  now 
is  leadership.  Toward  persons,  young  or  old,  who  can  **  do  things,** 
sociability  is  manifested.  The  group  disciplines  any  one  of  its  number, 
unless  he  be  a  leader,  who  assumes  superiority  in  any  way.  The  highest 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  do  not  appeid  to  the  child  strongly  as 
bases  for  sociable  expression. 

Adult  social  stratification  does  not  appeal  to  the  child.  Groupings  on 
the  basie  of  social  or  economic  status  are  not  normally  made  or  ap- 
preciated by  children,  but  are  due  to  proximity  of  residence  and  the 
inflnenee  of  adults.  Girls  observe  sectional  limitations  to  some  extent, 
hot  boys  ignore  even  the  color  line  in  their  choice  of  companions.  Dress 
I^ys  no  part  in  the  groupings  among  young  boys,  and  has  but  little 
effbet  on  girls  before  the  tenth  or  eleventh  year,  except  when  continu- 
ally dwelt  upon  by  parents.  What  her  companions  can  do  in  a  dynamic 
way  is  of  chief  interest  to  the  young  girl.  Mere  exoeUeuott  'm  %VQk!^«a 
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doM  not  niftke  one  a  laTorite  among  ehildnn  ;  for  the  boj,  etpeeiallyi 
dynamic  traits  alone  hare  Talae.  Howerer,  girls  of  nine  or  ten  lome- 
times  admire  schoolmates  who  are  superior  in  school  work.  All  eridence 
indicates  that  hefore  adolescence  children  will  ignore  the  conyentional 
groupings  of  adult  society,  eyen  in  communities  where  class  distinctions 
are  much  emphasized,  as  in  certain  European  countries. 

During  adolescence,  a  re-grouping  takes  place,  largely  on  the  hasis 
of  wealth  in  one  or  another  of  its  manifestations.  In  general,  economic 
independence  narrows  the  range  and  subdues  the  liyeliness  of  sociable 
expression.  Superior  scholarship  among  the  young  may  serre  as  a  basis 
for  social  prestige,  provided  the  possessor  is  unusually  interesting  in 
some  other  way,  and  has  personal  qualities  of  the  highest  order.  There 
are  social  groups,  howeyer,  such  as  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
etation,  which  are  not  established  on  the  basis  of  wealth  or  scholarship 
or  any  interest  of  a  selfish  nature  ;  such  groups  seek  only  to  promote 
sociability  among  people.  This  charitable  tendency  in  sociability  is  most 
marked  in  maturity  ;  it  is  rarely  manifested  until  the  adolescent  period 
is  reached.  Before  this  time,  children  choose  their  companions  for  more 
or  less  selfish  reasons,  although  they  may  show  a  kindly  interest  in  a 
sick  schoolmate,  which,  howeyer,  is  apt  to  be  momentary.  Children  an 
not  nonnally  charitable  in  their  sociable  expressions. 


CHAPTER  n 

COMMUNICATION 

Befobe  the  child  is  a  year  old,  he  shows  in  most  of  his  atti* 
tades  that  he  wishes  to  have  those  with  whom  he  has  friendly 
relations  share  with  him  in  the  appreciation  of 
whatever  he  does  or  discovers  of  interest  to  him-  onumi- 
self;  andhe  wishes,  farther,  to  have  all  his  acquaint-  ^'^^^ 
ances  participate  with  him  in  his  misfortunes  of  whatever 
sort  As  he  develops,  this  general  tendency  becomes  ever 
more  prominent  in  his  thought  and  action,  though  revealed 
in  ever  more  subtle  ways.  If  one  will  observe  the  babe  in 
the  nursery,  it  will  be  seen  that  whenever  he  comes  upon  a 
toy  or  object  of  any  kind  that  attracts  his  attention,  or  gives 
him  pleasure,  he  will  make  an  effort,  feeble  though  it  may 
appear,  to  call  the  attention  of  onlookers  to  it,  and  to  have 
them  express  themselves  toward  it  as  he  does.  Later,  when 
he  begins  to  talk  and  to  walk,  he  rarely  discovers  a  new  thing, 
to  which  he  attaches  any  value,  that  he  does  not  run  with 
it,  if  possible,  to  his  parents  or  other  hospitable  persons  to 
communicate  the  good  news  to  them.  Most  observers  have 
found,  with  Kirkpatrick,  that  children  seem  especially  de- 
sirous that  others  shall  hear,  see,  and  feel  what  they  do,  as 
well  as  that  they  themselves  shall  have  the  same  experiences, 
if  agreeable,  that  others  in  their  presence  are  having. 

If  the  child  constructs  an  object  with  his  blocks  or  in  his 
sand  pile  which  pleases  himself;  if  he  performs  an  unusual 
deed  with  hands  or  voice  or  body;  if  he  sees  or  hears  any- 
thing which  impresses  him,  —  in  every  case  his  experience 
must,  whenever  possible,  be  shared  with  father,  mother, 
brothers,  sisters,  and  with  any  person  who  vrill  listen,  even 
if  this  person  does  not  show  marked  appreciation.^  Indeed, 

^  A  earefnl  obieryer  of  children  giyes  me  the  following  ineidente  iUnioal-  ^ 
iag  otrtein  phtiee  of  the  principle  in  qaeetioa :  — 
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the  child  will  on  occasion  endeavor  to  share  his  experiences 
of  eyery  kind  with  iudijfferent  and  even  hostile  persons,  if 
he  can  find  no  one  eke  with  whom  he  may  communicate. 
The  busy  parent  and  teacher  may  receive  the  expressions  of 
the  child  very  coldly,  and  they  may  even  go  so  far  as  to 
chastise  him,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  repress  him ;  and 
yet,  in  the  face  of  stem  opposition,  he  not  infrequently  seems 
nnable  to  restrain  this  passion  to  communize,  whatever  hap- 
pens to  him,  or  whatever  he  brings  to  pass  as  a  result  of  his 
own  initiative.  He  is  much  of  the  time  at  high  social  poten- 
tial,  and  he  must  discharge  in  order  to  restore  equilibrium ; 
and  no  sooner  is  he  discharged  than  he  begins  to  be  charged 
again.  He  appears  not  to  be  satisfied  with  any  experience, 
or  really  to  adjust  himself  to  it,  unless  he  can  find  others  to 
take  cognizance  of  it  with  him.  In  the  same  way  he  seems 
to  be  able  to  bear  his  adversities  much  better  if  he  can  re- 
late them  to  those  who  will  respond  sympathetically  to  him, 
or  who  will  attempt  to  redress  his  wrongs.  It  is  as  though 
when  others  understand  his  troubles,  they  will  bear  them 
with  him  or  prevent  their  recurrence. 

Watch  the  child  communicating  some  ill-luck  to  his 
mother.  As  soon  as  he  has  aroused  her  sympathetic  re- 
sponses, so  that  she  appears  to  feel  with  him,  or  so  that  she 
shows  that  beyond  doubt  she  will  soothe  him,  and  provide 
especially  for  his  pleasure  so  as  to  offset  his  pain,  —  as  soon 
as  he  has  won  her  compassion  and  insured  her  assistance,  he 
becomes  more  subdued  in  his  expressions.  Often  the  recital 
of  a  mishap,  with  accompanying  demonstrations  of  suffering, 
seems  to  occur  for  the  purpose  mainly  of  arousing  compas- 

"  A  family  in  very  meagre  oirenmatanoM,  having  inrited  gnettB  to  Inncheon, 
had' made  move  than  neaal  preparation!  for  their  entertainment  The  amall 
girl,  bubbling  with  enthnaiaam,  mortified  her  mother  by  telling  the  gueata 
that  there  were  orangea  in  the  kitchen,  and  ohooolate  oake,  eto. 

**  A  little  girl  of  three  living  aoroM  the  atreet  from  a  ichool  bnilding  naed 
to  ran  over  to  aee  the  teaoheta  after  aohool  honra.  The  principal  waa  not  to 
Mtnrn  the  following  year.  One  day,  having  jnat  learned  of  thia,  the  child  ran 
Into  hia  room  and  aaid:  '  Oh,  I  'm  ao  glad  yon  are n*t  coming  back  next 
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fionate  attitudes  in  those  addressed,  or  to  oanse  riyals  or  tor- 
mentors to  be  disciplined.  This  tendency  is  very  marked  in 
some  children  up  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  year,  while  in  others  it 
begins  to  decline  earlier  than  this.  Normally  the  adolescent 
keeps  his  minor  troubles  to  himself ;  or,  if  he  communicates 
them  at  all,  he  does  so  in  an  indirect  manner,  by  way  of 
suggestion  largely.  At  fifteen,  he  does  not  craye  the  demon- 
stratiye  expressions  of  sympathy  from  his  elders  that  he  de- 
manded at  the  age  of  five,  say ;  though  he  is  often  not  averse 
to  having  his  associates  know  that  he  is  enduring  hardship. 
But  by  this  time  he  is  beginning  to  experience  something  of 
the  attitude  of  the  hero  or  the  martyr.  He  will  bear  his  mis- 
fortunes alone  and  without  verbal  complaint,  though  deep 
down  in  his  feeling  he  desires  that  people  should  recognice 
him  as  a  hero  or  a  martyr.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  boy 
of  sixteen  is  much  less  expressive  of  his  experiences,  whether 
painful  or  otherwise,  than  the  girl  of  this  age,  though  she  is 
now  more  reserved  than  she  was  as  a  child.  But  she  seems 
to  need  the  support  and  comfort  to  be  derived  from  the 
generous  participation  in  most  of  her  experiences  of  every 
one  about  her  who  is  in  sympathetic  accord  with  her.  She 
does  not  **  keep  things  to  herself,"  as  the  boy  begins  to  do 
at  this  time ;  and  the  differentiation  of  the  sexes  in  this 
respect  becomes  more  marked  as  they  approach  maturity. 

In  the  earliest  years,  eveiything  exceptional  or  in  any  way 
interesting  that  occurs,  and  of  which  the  child  becomes 
aware,  whether  he  be  the  cause  thereof  or  merely  nti^tciB. 
an  observer, must  be  commnnized ;  but  as  his  sphere  J|^S!|[^t 
of  adjustment  enlarges,  he  gradually  discovers  uoitoom- 
that  people  are  not  at  all  interested  in  certain  aotiTity 
kinds  of  experiences,  and  they  may  even  be  annoyed  by 
their  recital,  while  they  are  much  interested  in  other  kinds. 
And  so  he  learns,  slowly  of  course,  to  confine  his  commu- 
nizing  activity  to  matters  that  his  hearers  take  some  interest 
in.  When  he  begins  sharing  his  experiences  he  does  not 
take  account  carefully  of  the  attitudes  of  the  alter  in  rela- 
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tion  to  his  oommunications ;  he  derives  pleasure  seemingly 
from  the  mere  portrayal  of  whatever  has  affected  him.  It 
is  as  though  he  felt  strain  and  tension  until  he  had  given 
his  experience  publicity ;  nature  seems  to  urge  him  to  pub- 
lish it,  no  matter  what  the  outcome  may  be.  But  as  he 
comes  into  possession  of  reflective  attitudes,  he  takes  account, 
more  or  less,  of  the  social  outcome  of  his  expressions,  and 
then  he  starts  on  the  process  of  selecting  for  publication  those 
experiences  which  will  please  the  persons  who  learn  of 
them,  or  which  will  add  to  his  own  good  reputation,  or 
which  will  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  rivals  or  those 
who  have  for  any  reason  aroused  his  enmity. 

What  the  child  desires  above  everything  else,  especially 
when  he  enters  the  reflective  epoch,^  is  the  approval  of 
persons,  expressed  in  their  bodily  attitudes,  their  rewards, 
material  and  social,  and  the  like ;  and  his  deepest  concern 
11  to  communicate  all  those  experiences  —  but  only  those  — 
which  will  win  him  the  good-will  of  the  persons  of  whose 
presence  he  is  in  any  way  conscious.  But  he  also  desires  to 
humiliate  his  competitors,  and  to  subjugate  those  who  will 
not  submit  to  his  domination  or  who  attempt  to  exercise 
aathorily  over  him,  and  in  his  communications  he  will  seek 
to  arouse  the  anger  of  his  auditors  against  his  enemies. 
From  the  third  year  on  to  adolescence,  at  any  rate,  chil- 
dren are  ready  ^  tattlers  " ;  they  easily  run  to  the  teacher  or 
parent  with  eveiything  they  see,  even  in  their  friendly  asso- 
ciates, which  they  know  has  been  forbidden,  and  which  they 
fancy  may  bring  chastisement  upon  the  offender,  or  credit 
to  themscdves.  To  an  adult,  not  familiar  with  the  impulsive 
character  of  children's  actions,  it  seems  impossible  that  they 
should  endeavor  to  get  their  playmates  into  trouble,  as 
they  so  readily  do. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  deeper  meaning  in  this  phenom- 
enon. Children  insist  upon  any  prohibition  of  their  own 
activities  being  made  universal,  so  that  no  one  may  do  what 
>  Sm  die  aaihsr'B  Dgnamk  Facton  in  JBtfucolion,  ehap.  L 
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tiiej  liftve  been  reproved  for  doing.  Then  when  tihey  see  an 
act  performed,  which  in  respect  to  themselyes  has  been  the 
occasion  for  discipline,  they  demand  that  the  performer 
shall  be  treated  as  they  have  been.  It  may  be  added  that 
they  are  not,  in  the  early  years,  quite  so  ready  in  publishing 
news  of  the  actions  of  an  associate  which  may  bring  to  him 
the  rewards  which  have  been  given  to  themselves  under 
similar  circumstances.  Those  students  of  mental  develop- 
ment who  maintain  that  the  ego  and  the  (dter  are  but 
phases  of  a  unity ;  that  what  the  ego  demands  for  and  of 
self  he  also  demands  for  and  of  the  alter  under  all  circum- 
stances, may  be  suspected  of  not  having  observed  children 
carefully,  or  they  would  have  noticed  that  the  individual  is 
more  urgent  in  insisting  that  the  alter  should  bear  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  his  misdeeds,  than  that  he  should  bear 
them  himself  under  similar  circumstances. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  further  how,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  mentioned  above,  the  character  of  the 
individual's  communications  changes  with  devel- 


opment  It  has  already  been  intimated  that  if  we  SH^t. 
observe  any  child  at  Uie  dawn  of  social  conscious-  tk«  okaiM- 
ness,  and  follow  him  on  for anumberof  years,  we  ■iirnifcms 
may  see  that  his  tendency  is  to  communicate  all  experience 
that  has  value  for  him,  no  matter  what  it  may  be.  His  ex* 
periences,  however,  do  not  at  the  outset  extend  over  a  wide 
range ;  they  relate  almost  wholly  to  nursery  undertakings 
and  discoveries,  as  well  as  to  the  good  and  ill  fortunes 
arising  from  contact  with  people  or  things.  The  child  views 
himself  as  in  the  centre  of  the  world  enyjjatming  him,  and 
the  pronoun  **  I, "  actually  used  or  at  least  implied,  appears 
in  every  communication.  At  the  same  time  the  pronouns 
**  you  '*  and  ^  he  "  are  in  evidence ;  which  indicates  that  in 
the  child's  thought  there  is  an  alter  to  be  pleased,  or  at  least 
to  be  made  interested.^  This  alter  may  be  his  dog  or  kitten 
or  doll ;  but  at  any  rate  there  is  an  alter^ — a  some  one, 

^  8m  IksasAof^  liigitifCie  tkmUpmmU  and  JEtfueofioii,  dunpi.  Vk^. 
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more  or  less  like  lumself  ,  who  can  appreoimte  his  ezperienee 
and  respond  to  him.  At  five,  he  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
securing  social  recognition  of,  and  reaction  upon,  the  feats 
he  performs  in  running,  climbing,  throwing,  talking,  and 
BO  on  ad  libitum.  He  is  constantly  caUing  attention  to 
what  he  has  done,  or  is  able  to  do,  in  more  or  less  exact 
imitation  of  most  of  the  simpler  activities  that  he  witnesses 
in  his  enyironment.  By  the  age  of  ten,  the  individual's 
communications  relate  largely  to  his  experiences  in  games 
and  plays,  and  in  competition  with  his  fellows,  more  es- 
pecially the  former  with  the  girl  and  the  latter  with  the 
boy.  In  the  talk  of  the  girl  at  this  time,  there  is  normally 
not  so  constant  allusion  to  competitive  activity  as  in  the 
case  of  the  boy,  but  she  tells  what  a  good  time  she  has 
with  her  pkymates  in  the  making  of  dolls,  or  the  like,  and 
what  success  she  has  in  her  work, — in  school,  perhaps. 
But  while  the  boy  talks  of  these  matters  to  some  extent, 
they  are  not  predominant  in  his  expressions.  He  is  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  qualities,  abilities,  and  powers  (princi- 
pally athletic,  combative,  and  ^^  tricky  ")  of  his  associates, 
and  he  wishes  the  world  to  know  how  he  stands  in  com- 
parison with  his  competitors.  Of  course,  he  still  commu- 
nicates meaningful  experiences  of  every  sort,  whether 
pleasurable  or  otherwise ;  but  the  concerns  he  regarded  as 
of  prime  importance  at  five  have  ceased  to  play  the  princi- 
pal role  in  his  expressions  at  this  period.  At  the  same  time 
it  should  be  noted  that  his  talk  does  not  yet  relate  at  all 
prominently  to  the  intellectual  or  ethical  activities  of  his 
associates. 

Following  the  boy  on  into  adolescence,  we  find  that  at 

eighteen  what  was  just  beginning  to  be  manifested  at  ten 

has  become  a  passion  now.   The  struggle  for  the 

oiM  at         more  marked  or  direct  material  and  social  fovors 


seems  now  very  keen,  and  the  boy's  communica- 
tions rekte  prominently  to  his  intellectual,  social,  and 
physical  triumphs.  By  this  time  he  has  established  himself 
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in  one  or  more  groups,  or  it  may  be  ^  gangs,*'  and  he  is 
beginning  to  think  of  the  group  as  a  unit  in  eompetition 
with  other  groups,  or  perhaps  with  the  policeman  or  the 
shopkeeper.^  The  girl  is  conscious  mainly  of  social,  sesthetio, 
and  intellectual  demands  for  success,  while  the  boy  is  more 
conscious  of  competition  in  athletics  of  every  sort,  and 
debate.  Much  of  the  talk  of  boys  and  girls  of  this  age 
concerns  the  relations  between  the  sexes,  which  interest 
b^an  to  manifest  itself  at  the  advent  of  the  adolescent  pe- 
riod. Neither  boys  nor  girls  at  the  age  of  ten  normally  pay 
any  attention  to  sex  distinctions  ;  in  their  expressions  they 
do  not  differentiate  boys  from  girls.  But  at  fifteen  they  give 
publicity  to  any  sort  of  ^*  attachment ''  which  may  be  brought 
to  their  attention.  They  seem  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  signs 
of  developing  feeling  between  a  boy  and  a  girl ;  and  if  they 
cannot  detect  a  real  case  of  affection,  they  easily  concoct 
one,  and  give  it  as  wide  publicity,  and  comment  upon  it  as 
vigorously,  as  though  it  were  genuine.  This  tendency  con- 
tinues without  abatement  until  the  adolescent  fever  begins 
to  be  subdued  somewhat,  though  it  is  never  wholly  aban- 
doned, even  in  maturity.  Needless  to  add,  perhaps,  some 
persons  lose  interest  early  in  this  phase  of  social  life,  be- 
cause of  the  dominance  of  other  interests,  which  they  devote 
all  their  energies  to  promulgating ;  but  as  a  rule  the  detec- 
tion of  evidences  of  amor  between  two  persons  of  any  age 
in  the  community  sets  all  the  tongues  a-wagging.  Long 
before  the  church  publishes  the  banns.  Dame  Bumor  spreads 
the  news  throughout  the  community. 

^  In  tlM  author's  honM  city,  boyt  iMgin  to  form  f ootboll  grouiw  m  earl  j 
as  nine.  There  are  a  number  in  Uie  city  now  that  hold  together  quite  well, 
and  **  train "  as  their  models,  the  nmTersity  men,  do.  In  this  city  football 
has  been  the  means  of  synthesising  these  social  atoms  into  molecules.  But 
it  is  significant  that  when  the  "  season  *'  is  past,  the  molecules  break  up 
into  the  atoms  again.  Some  of  the  boys  who  are  together  constantly  during 
the  aatnmn  do  not  see  anything  of  each  other  during  the  winter,  and  they 
appear  to  have  no  interest  in  one  another.  When  the  game  is  on,  their  com« 
ladeship  is  based  on  capacity  in  this  partisolar  activity,  and  not  on  other 
and  lass  dyBsado  ehaiaetorifties. 
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Children  of  fifteen  are  atill  eager  to  oommnnioate  *^  news  ** 
in  which  the  people  to  whom  it  is  told  show  an  interest; 
bat  this  news  relates  to  increasingly  complex  phases  of 
social  and  ethical  life.  At  this  age  the  indiyidual  has  aban- 
doned  almost  completely  the  communication  of  the  simple 
personal  interests  which  wholly  occupied  his  attention  at 
five.  During  the  epoch  extoiding  through  the  coll^;e  period 
at  least,  the  typical  boy  is  not  concerned  primarily  wiUi  eth- 
ical and  moral  conduct  in  the  more  complex  reUtions  of 
society,  but  only  with  the  simpler  phases  thereof.  As  a 
student,  his  talk  is  predominantly  of  athletic  and  debating 
oontests,  relations  of  students  and  faculty,  and  the  like ; 
but  in  his  expressions  the  notion  of  playing  the  game  fair 
is  becoming  predominant.  The  notion  is  not  absent  entirely 
from  the  talk  of  the  boy  of  ten,  but  it  is  much  more  pro- 
minent at  twenty.  At  this  latter  age,  the  individual  is  less 
eager  to  publish  his  own  achievements  of  a  simple  physical, 
or  even  intellectual  or  social  character,  than  he  was  at  five 
or  ten  or  fifteen,  though  he  has  not  completely  outgrown 
this  tendency,  and  it  may  be  that  he  never  wilL 

By  the  time  maturity  is  reached,  the  individual's  commu- 
nications normally  relate  largely  to  the  social  efPects  of 
the  conduct  of  his  associates,  and  to  the  measure  of  their 
success  in  their  business,  social,  political,  academic,  pro- 
fessional, or  religious  activities;  and  also  to  the  progress 
which  is  being  made  by  individuals,  by  the  community,  and 
by  mankind  in  general  along  one  or  another  of  these  lines. 
Thus  he  has  progressed  from  the  point  where  his  own  indi- 
vidual activities  engrossed  his  attention,  to  the  point  where 
he  is  concerned  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the  measure 
to  which  his  fellows  observe  the  fundamental  rules  of  the 
social  game,  so  far  as  he  participates  in  it,  either  as  a  player 
or  as  an  interested  observer.  Important  instances  coming 
to  his  attention  of  i&ir  or  foul  play,  as  he  conceives  it,  are 
given  publicity,  and  his  attitude  toward  them  is  revealed  in 
a  positive  manner.  It  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  indiU 
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Vidaals  never  grow  out  of  this  last  epoch ;  if  they  oontinae 
to  develop,  they  simply  perfect  the  tendency  dominant  during 
the  epoch.  But  certain  persons  continue  specializing,  until 
their  interests  in  communication  relate  wholly  to  the  impart- 
ing of  discoveries  in  the  special  field  of  knowledge  which 
they  are  cultivating.  The  writer  is  associated  with  men  who 
talk  of  little  bat  the  results  of  research  in  their  own  or 
related  fields.  Their  consuming  ambition  is  to  make  contri- 
butions to  knowledge,  which  implies  discovery  and  effective 
publication.  When  they  establish  a  new  principle, or  uncover 
a  new  fact,  they  are  as  eager  to  apprise  the  world  of  it  as 
the  child  is  to  publish  his  discoveries  in  his  nursery.  These 
men  are,  in  some  cases,  ill  at  ease  in  a  drawing-room,  for 
they  have  little  interest  in  the  matters  that  are  there  being 
given  publicity,  and  they  have  lost  their  sense  of  social 
values  as  represented  in  this  situation.  They  are,  in  short, 
specialists,  whose  function  it  is  to  conmiunize  only  certain 
groups  of  facts;  these  facts  have  taken  such  complete 
possession  of  them  that  unrelated  facts  can  find  no  lodg- 
ment in  their  consciousness.  Consequently  they  cannot  be 
made  publishing  media  for  news  and  gossip  of  any  sort.  To 
some  extent,  they  interfere  with  the  dissemination  of  gossip, 
since  they  are  incapable  of  taking  it  up  and  passing  it 
along.  In  groups  of  savants,  local  happenings  of  the  moment 
never  gain  currency. 

Before  leaving  this  topic  a  word  should  be  said  regard- 
ing the  reserved,  the  reticent,  the  non-communicative  per» 
son.  From  the  very  beginning  of  expressive  ac-  ^kt  ntt- 
tivity,  children  differ  markedly  in  their  eagerness  •^^^tp* 
for  and  freedom  in  communication.  The  reserved  type  of 
child  is  inclined  to  listen  while  others  talk,  though  this 
depends  in  a  measure  upon  the  occasion.  G.,  seven  years 
of  age,  is  very  shy  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  and  will 
not  communicate  readily  on  any  subject.^  She  does  not 

1  Timidity  is,  witfaoat  quMtion,  the  oMiae  of  mnoh  apparent  reticenee 
is  eluUveii,  aa  im  older  pefsoBa.  A  oosreapondent  giTee  me  the  €olkr«\n% 
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even  enjoy  being  addressed  by  persons  with  whom  she  is 
not  acquainted.  She  does  not  ^*  make  friends  "  easily ;  and 
when  she  goes  out  into  the  world  she  clings  to  her  mother, 
and  refuses  to  make  advances  to  any  one.^  But  in  her  own 

**  The  other  morning^  when  I  was  coming  ap  from  the  station  on  the  oar, 
a  little  boy  of  kindergarten  age  was  seated  immediately  in  front  of  me,  well 
toward  the  front  of  the  oar.  Soon  a  little  girl  oame  in,  and  after  scanning 
the  passengers  came  eagerly  forward,  and  with  a  friendly  g^reeting  seated 
herself  at  the  lad*s  side.  Without  a  response,  blushing  sjid  cTidently  em- 
barrassed, he  retired  to  the  far  side  of  the  seat,  and  occupied  himself  with 
the  yiew  afforded  from  the  window.  Not  to  be  thus  put  off,  the  wee  maiden 
slid  oyer  toward  him,  and  with  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  said :  *  Donald, 
Donald ;  why,  don*t  you  hear  me,  Donald  ? '  The  lad  became  more  engrossed 
with  the  Tiew  outside.  *  I  thought  for  a  minute,'  she  continued,  *  that  I 
was  n*t  going  to  find  you,  and  then  I  saw  a  little  boy  here,  and  it  was  Don- 
ald.* When  I  left  the  car,  after  some  minutes,  Donald  was  just  beginning 
to  appear  natural.  I  dare  say  his  embarrassment  was  due  to  the  conyena- 
tion  of  older  people.*' 

^  M.  I.  Bi.  sends  the  following  description  of  a  reticent  child :  — 

'*  A  little  boy,  fiye  or  six  years  of  age.  was  yery  quiet,  both  in  action  and 
in  speech.  He  would  sit  quietly  in  a  chair  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time, 
without  saying  a  word.  He  was  left  motherless,  and  was  taken  by  a  woman 
who  was  yery  iond  of  children.  She  tried  to  play  with  the  little  boy,  but  he 
did  n't  know  how,  and  would  usually  sit  back  and  watch  her.  He  was  so 
nncanny  that  he  *  got  on  her  neryes.'  He  liked  best  to  sit  still  and  listen  to 
her  sing.  Often  when  she  was  trying  to  teach  him  to  play,  he  would  inter- 
rupt her  and  ask  her  to  sing. 

^  I  could  not  belieye  he  was  well,  but  the  doctor  said  he  was.  Hb  father 
•aid  he  was  always  that  way. 

**  When  a  baby  came  to  his  new  home,  nearly  two  years  after  be  went 
there,  he  seemed  to  find  his  first  interest.  He  was  deyoted  to  the  baby,  and 
would  talk  and  play  with  her  by  the  hour,  but  not  in  a  healthy  cldldish 
way ;  he  was  like  a  little,  old  gnmdf  ather. 

**  His  mother  had  been  an  inyalid,  and  he  had  been  obligfed  to  '  keep 
quiet '  during  the  last  year  of  her  life,  but  his  father  insists  that '  he  was 
always  Uke  that' " 

M.  W.  cites  the  following,  in  illustration  of  differences  in  the  tendency  of 
children  to  communicate  experiences :  — 

**  W.  and  G.  are  two  brothers,  who  always  were  yery  different  Eyen  when 
first  in  school,  G.  did  not  tell  school  happenings,  eidier  to  his  parents,  his 
sister,  or  his  friends.  Usually  when  a  child  is  hurt,  the  first  thought  is  to 
run  to  mother.  One  day  G^rge  was  accidentally  struck  in  the  face  with  a 
sledge  hammer,  breaking  his  nose  and  coyering  his  face  with  blood.  Instead 
of  going  home  or  to  his  f ather*8  place  of  business,  he  hid  in  a  fence  comer. 
Some  relatiyes  discoyered  him  and  took  him  home.  They  would  neyer  haye 
found  out  from  (}eorge  how  it  happened,  but  the  man  who  was  using  the 
hammer  told  of  it  G.  neyer  changed ;  his  stndies  at  tohool,  whether  ea^  or 
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home,  among  those  she  knows  well,  she  goes  to  the  ether  ex- 
treme, so  that  she  most  be  repressed,  though  she  resists  any 
interference  with  her  freedom  of  speech  in  the  home.  Con- 
trasted with  this  type  is  another,  illustrated  by  S.,  who  will 
communicate  with  people  under  any  and  all  circumstances. 
v.,  at  ten,  has  passed  through  a  non-communicatiye  period, 
and  now  he  will  tell  his  experiences  freely  to  any  one, 
whether  stranger  or  familiar  friend.  X.  in  his  earlier  years 
was  a  very  **  open,"  communicative  boy ;  but  now  at  nine- 
teen he  is  reticent  toward  all  but  a  narrow  circle  of  inti- 
mate friends.^  His  former  associates  say  he  has  become  ex- 
tremely egotistic,  and  considers  himself  superior  to  most  of 

diffienlty  were  B«Ter  diMiiMed ;  hii  lore  affain  were  jealomly  s^narded ;  his 
bwineM  is  hu  own ;  STen  his  wife  shares  not  in  those  things.  He  is  like  his 
father,  who  is  contented  to  lire  alone  in  a  small  oottage  at  an  Indian  agency, 
doing  his  own  work,  hunting  and  fishing,  while  his  wife  keeps  house  for 
the  children  that  they  may  attend  school  in  a  city  in  another  state.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  jnst  as  he  would  wish  it,  but  he  is  contented. 

**  W.  has  always  been  anxious  to  tell  where  he  has  been  and  what  he  has 
done.  G.  liked  to  go  to  visit  an  old  aunt  in  the  most  lonesome  part  of  the 
aountry,  but  W.  would  nerer  stay ;  he  might  go  for  a  day,  but  night  found 
him  at  home.  W.  always  chooses  to  haye  his  work  bring  him  into  oontaet 
with  as  many  people  as  possible.  He  has  always  told  his  mother  and  sister 
of  the  good  times  when  on  a  trip  or  camping  party ;  he  is  even  willing  to 
share  with  his  bachelor  sister  his  loye  affairs.** 

^  A.  S.  sends  ms  the  following  interesting  obserration,  showing  the  change 
In  respect  to  oommnnioatiTeness  which  often  occurs  with  deyelopment :  — 

"  A  young  woman  more  than  ordinarily  reticent,  has  interested  me.  When 
a  smaU  child  she  was  somewhat  bashful,  but  developed  into  what  might  be 
termed  a  *'**^lBiity""*  youngster,  fond  of  boys  and  their  games,  talkative 
and  light-hearted.  Her  mother  having  died  before  she  was  six,  she  had 
early  to  assume  responsibilities  which  most  children  do  not  know.  These 
influenced  her  little  until  the  adolescent  period,  when  she  seemed  to  assume 
a  very  different  attitude  toward  everything  and  every  one  about  her.  She 
shunned  boys*  society,  was  diffident  in  their  presence,  g^rew  quiet  and  re- 
ssrved,  in  fact  she  appeared  to  take  a  defensive  attitude  towards  those  about 
her.  This  charaoteristie  she  has  never  been  able  to  overcome,  though  she 
has  made  an  extreme  effort  to  do  so  since  she  has  grown  to  womanhood. 
She  dislikes  meeting  strangers,  must  know  a  person  well  before  he  knows 
her  at  aU,  is  everything  but  a  succeis  socially,  prefers  not  to  talk  if  she  may 
listen,  and  is  considered  cold  and  unfriendly.  Her  reticence,  it  would  appear, 
is  a  lesnlt  of  her  having  been  forced  to  take  the  responsibility  of  looking 
oet  for  herself  too  early,  of  perhaps  distrusting  the  kindliness  of  individuals 
aboal  her,  aad  of  having  thought  too  mnoh  about  herself.*' 
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those  h6  meets  in  daily  life,  so  that  he  feels  he  can  do  no 
better  than  keep  his  own  company  much  of  the  time.  Again, 
6.  at  thirty  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  reticent  type.  He 
is  a  scholar,  and  is  apparently  more  fond  of  his  books  than 
of  persons.^  He  seems  timid  and  ill  at  ease  with  most  peo- 
ple. He  is  seemingly  well  disposed  toward  his  fellows,  but 
he  prefers  to  commune  with  them  and  to  serve  them  through 
the  medium  of  the  written  rather  than  the  spoken  word. 
His  literary  expressions  are  all  distinctly  ethical  and  social 
in  character ;  and  his  friends  say  he  *^  means  well."  But 
he  lacks  the  energy,  perhaps,  to  adapt  himself  to  people  in 
the  flesh,  or  his  thought  does  not  move  rapidly  enough  to 
keep  abreast  of  ordinary  conversation,  and  he  feels  himself 
dominated  by  his  associates.  With  the  pen  all  is  different ; 
his  «*  retiring "  nature  can  now  express  itself  without  re- 
straint according  to  its  desires.  In  the  same  way,  this 
reticent  person  can  receive  communications,  through  his 
books,  from  all  the  people  of  merit  who  have  lived  and 
recorded  their  observations  and  experiences,  and  he  can 
appropriate  these  communications  without  making  any  re- 
sponse on  his  own  part  So  he  is  much  easier  and  happier 
in  his  library  than  among  people ;  and  for  this  reason  he 
shuns  the  reception-room  and  most  places  where  men  do 
congpregate,  and  where  response  is  expected  from  him. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fimdamental  motive  of  the  indi- 
vidual's passion  to  communize  experience,  it  must  be  noted, 

1  The  following^  oaies  are  typical  of  peraons  one  meeta  frequently : — 
"  A  lady  (Miaa  D.)  was  formerly  very  aooiable,  aud  song^ht  society  far  the 
'  C^ood  time  *  it  gave  her.  Now  ahe  is  ao  thoroughly  engroaaed  with  her 
apecial  work  that  ahe  dislikes  callers,  because  she  '  begrudges  the  time  it 
takes.*  She  says  that  comparatiTcly  few  hare  anything  to  say  worth  listening 
to.  She  haa  not  loat  interest  in  oommunioation,  for  ahe  writea  and  lectnrea.** 
**  In  my  own  caae/*  writea  M.  L  M.,  **  I  waa  reticent  toward  aU  people 
except  the  members  of  my  own  family  until  abont  eighteen  yeaza  of  age. 
Now  I  am  reticent  toward  certain  grroupa,  and  too  talkatire  towarda  othera. 
In  a  crowd  I  like  to  listen  and  obaenre.  I  am  nerrons  and  uncomfortable  in 
the  presence  of  thoae  I  conaider  my  superiors,  but  do  not  enjoy  anything 
batter  than  to  gire  a  public  raading,  and  the  larger  tha  erowd  tha  better  I 
MO  control  myself." 
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at  inyrstoithat  it  is  on  the  whole  looially  advantigeoiis  in 
tlie  oatoome.  The  reralt  of  this  activity  is,  speak-  figiotiai 
ing  generally,  that  one's  fellows  profit  hy  one's  ^**  ^^ 
own  inventions,  aooompHshments,  belieb,  ethical  sntitac 
conceptions,  and  so  on.  And  what  is  of  chief  im-  *^^^ 
portanoe,  the  individual  discovers  through  his  expressive  ac- 
tivity that  which  is  regarded  by  his  fellows  as  of  real  worth, 
and  this  is  a  guide  to  him  in  determining  what  he  should 
continue  to  practice,  as  well  as  what  he  ought  prudently 
to  abandon.  That  which,  on  the  whole,  people  approve,  will 
acquire  value  for  the  individual,  while  that  which  they  con* 
demn  he  will  sooneror  later  castaside.  Of  course,  when  the 
reactions  of  the  social  environment  run  counter  to  the  na- 
tive tendencies  of  the  child,  he  will  struggle  long  and  hard  to 
bring  people  around  to  his  view ;  but  if  he  cannot  accom- 
plish this,  he  will  in  due  course,  as  a  rule,  yield  to  social 
pressure.  Take  this  for  illustration  :  A  boy  rushes  in  from 
the  street,  and  with  great  enthusiasm  tells  his  parents  some 
new  words  he  has  heard.  They  frown  upon  him,  and  strive 
to  make  him  realiae  that  ^«  good  "  people  dislike  these  words. 
He  tries  them  again  perhaps  upon  his  older  brothers  and 
sisters;  and  they  react  as  the  parents  did.  Now,  unless  he  is 
upon  the  street  a  great  deal,  these  words  will  not  find  lodg- 
ment in  his  vocabulary,  except  he  practices  them  for  the  sake 
of  annoying  certain  persons  whom  he  likes  to  tease.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  parents  are  pleased  to  hear  these  new  words 
he  will  be  stimulated  to  continue  in  their  use,  and  they  will  be 
likely  to  become  a  permanent  part  of  his  linguistic  posses- 
sions. So  he  discovers  a  new  trick,  it  may  be  turning  a  somer- 
sault, and  he  calls  upon  every  one  to  witness  him  do  it.  The 
observers  declare  against  it,  saying  it  does  not  look  nice,  or 
he  will  soil  his  clothes,  or  break  his  neck,  or  what  not,  and 
they  may  decline  to  look  at  him  when  he  does  it.  ^  If  he  cannot 

^  It  ihoiild  b«  mitod  tluit  m  boy  wOl  not  ordinarily  bo  diMnadod  from  pov- 
lomdng  nay  neCiTity,  timplj  booMM  peoplo  say  bo  will  in jnro  bimiolf .  On 
Hbm  oontnry,  bt  qtoaUy  vegardi  tbit  m  m  ehallongo,  wbiob  bt  will  r— dily 
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And  any  one  to  oommend  it,  he  will  normally  aoon  leave  it 
for  something  eke  that  reoeives  social  approval  and  applause. 
These  instances  are  typical  of  what  is  going  on  constantly 
among  children  when  they  are  given  any  measure  of  freedom 
in  their  activities,  and  the  principle  is  applicable  at  every 
stage  of  development. 

When  the  adolescent  exhibits  himself,  or  describes  the 
conduct  of  another,  in  some  concrete  situation,  he  does  not 
fail  to  get  his  cue  from  the  expressions  of  the  people  who 
hear  him  as  to  the  desirability  of  continuing  the  action  in 
question.  Under  certain  conditions  he  may  be  incited  to  con- 
tinue in  a  line  of  conduct  which  is  criticised  by  his  teacher  or 
others,  because  he  is  himself  hostile  to  them  and  he  seeks 
opportunities  to  torment  them,  or  to  show  his  independence. 
But,  on  the  whole,  he  abandons  what  is  generally  condemned 
by  those  with  whom  he  associates.  H.  returns  from  a  visit  to 
the  home  of  E.,  and  in  narrating  her  experiences  she  men- 
tions, rather  incidentally,  how  impertinently  £.  responded  to 
her  mother's  requests.  All  who  listen  to  EL  express  in  the 
strongest  terms  their  disapproval  of  E.'s  conduct,  and  H., 
without  realizing  it  perhaps,  does  not  fail  to  learn  a  use- 
ful lesson.  So  she  mentions  performances  at  the  homes  of 
other  companions  that  draw  forth  the  disapproval  of  her 
auditors,  and  at  the  same  time  she  describes  situations  that 
meet  their  approval ;  and  in  this  way  she  gains  an  impression 
of  what  is  permissible,  and  what  is  not,  with  respect  to  these 
particular  specimens  of  conduct.  The  principle  applies  to 
all  her  learning  at  this  period. 

As  the  individual  approaches  adolescence,  he  not  only  con- 
tinues to  get  educative  reactions  upon  his  expressions  from 
ffteianv-  his  social  environment,  but  he  plays  a  constantly 
SSridui  more  important  part  in  determining  these  reao- 
^*JJ|^^  tions.  By  the  time  he  is  twelve,  often  consider- 
ito  optiiai  ably  earlier  than  this,  as  with  V.,  for  example,  he 
expresses  decided  opinions  respecting  the  rightfulness  and 
wrongfulness  of  much  that  occurs  in  his  environment,  and 
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that  he  is  inoessantly  givbg  publidty  to  as  he  has  expe- 
rience with  it.  Already  his  individual  opinions  are  begin- 
ning to  have  some  weight  in  determining  the  general  opinions 
of  the  group,  at  least  among  the  members  of  his  own  ^  set," 
particularly  if  he  is  a  leader.  In  this  way  he  has  influence, 
slight  as  it  may  be,  in  shaping  public  sentiment  relating  to 
the  matters  in  which  he  is  interested,  —  as  to  whether  boys 
should  be  prohibited  from  playing  on  the  school  grounds, 
for  instance.  As  a  rule,  of  course,  the  adult  portion  of  the 
conmiunity,  regarded  as  a  unit  rather  than  as  individuals, 
is  not  affected  to  any  extent  by  the  views  of  ^'mere  boys" 
on  any  subject,  and  yet  occasionally  the  latter  do  make  some- 
thing of  an  impression,  even  before  they  reach  the  adoles- 
cent period.  But  as  they  move  on  through  adolescence  their 
opinions  are  given  increasingly  greater  consideration  by 
adults,  until  in  the  university  epodi  they  not  uncommonly 
secure  reforms  in  politics,  even  in  violation  of  long-contin« 
ued  custom. 

In  the  b^;inning  of  his  communizing  activity,  the  indi- 
vidual is  mainly  a  learner,  though  he  is  himself  not  at  all 
aware  of  it ;  but  in  the  end  he  expresses  himself,  for  the 
sake  largely  of  becoming  teacher  or  guide  or  law-maker. 
In  other  words,  as  a  child  he  expresses  himself,  sub-con- 
sciously as  a  rule,  for  the  purpose  mainly  of  finding  out 
what  sort  of  behavior  will  result  most  advantageously  for 
himself ;  but  as  he  matures,  he  expresses  himself  for  the  pre- 
dominant purpose  of  enforcing  his  own  conceptions  upon 
others,  and  so  making  them  universal.  When  the  average 
person  reaches  maturity,  his  principal,  if  not  his  sole,  mo- 
tive in  the  matter  of  communizing  experience  is  to  set  up 
his  opinions  and  practices  as  the  standards  for  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  The  child  wUl,  without  resistance  often,  take 
criticism  of  his  conduct  and  follow  it ;  the  high-school  boy 
normally  does  so  much  less  easily ;  while  the  college  man 
win  ordinarily  fight  long  and  strenuously  in  defense  of  his 
aaode  of  conduct  and  his  views  of  men  and  things.  This  is 
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M  we  might  erpeot  it  to  be.  The  ohfld,  being  plmstie,  ma 
edjnst  himself  readily  to  new  stancUurds  of  condaot ;  but  as 
he  develops,  he  normally  loses  his  plasticity ;  and  self-preser- 
vation, social  rather  than  physical,  urges  him  to  make  uni- 
versal his  ideals  and  habits  when  he  gets  set,  or  else  he  will 
in  time  be  left  out  of  account  in  social  calculations.  In  a 
way  every  individual,  as  he  settles  into  permanent  form, 
takes  up  arms  in  support  of  the  principles  of  action  which 
he  embodies  in  his  own  conduct,  not  so  much  because  he 
thinks  them  right  in  general,  as  because  he  wants  to  be 
counted  in  the  majority,  in  order  that  what  he  believes  and 
can  do  will  be  most  highly  esteemed,  and  in  consequence 
well  rewarded  by  the  community. 

Throughout  ^lis  discussion,  provision  has  been  made  ioe 
individual  variation  from  normal  tendencies ;  but  nowhere 
is  this  more  marked  than  at  this  point.  While  most  people 
in  maturity  tend  to  defend  their  practices  and  give  them 
social  approval  and  prominence,  still  in  every  community 
one  may  see  adults  who  are  genuine  "  searchers  after  truth.'* 
The  writer  knows  well  one  man  who  is  rather  more  favor- 
able toward  the  belieib  and  practices  of  others  than  toward 
his  own.  He  often  doubts  the  worth  oir  efficiency  of  the  no- 
tions and  modes  of  conduct  with  which  he  has  come  to  mar 
turity,  and  he  is  inclined  to  find  &ult  with  his  education. 
His  associates  say  he  lacks  self-confidence.  He  is  not  a  good 
fighter  for  his  own  interests  or  beliefs.  But  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  marked  exception  among  his  colleagues  tends  to  estab- 
lish the  rule. 

It  was  suggested  above  that  the  reactions  of  the  social 
environment  upon  the  individual's  expressions  result,  on  the 
TUiaflv-  whole,  in  confirming  what  is  acceptable,  and  sup- 
22^^^  pressing  what  is  evil;  but  there  are  exceptions 
iBjdvidv^  which  should  be  noted.  In  stating  the  principle  it 
MiNMins  was  assumed  that  the  social  environment  acting 
on  the  individual  strongly  indorses  the  right  and  condemns 
the  wrong ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  A.  has  somo^ 
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times  played  with  a  group  of  boys  who  exhibit  the  attu 
tades  of  the  slum  toward  many  of  the  aotivities  of  society. 
They  will  ridicule  him  when  he  says  it  is  wrong  to  use  vulgar 
language,  and  they  hold  up  as  their  model  the  boy  who  is 
the  most  ready  in  the  use  of  what  they  regard  as  dynamic 
speech.  So  they  ridicule  him  for  other  expressions  which 
his  parents  would  praise  him  for,  and  they  urge  him  on  to 
actions  which  in  his  home  and  school  environment  are  con- 
demned. Now,  he  quickly  shows  the  influence  of  this,  let  us 
say,  unwholesome  social  environment,  and  he  would  not  need 
to  be  long  in  it  before  he  would  get  a  quite  different  estip 
mate  of  social  values  from  what  he  now  has.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  he  would  have  different  copies  set  him  to  imitate, 
as  that  his  expressions  would  turn  out  very  differently  from 
what  they  now  do.  After  all,  it  is  the  outcome  of  actions 
that  determines  what  will  survive  in  conduct.  This  is  one 
reason  why,  when  a  boy  allies  himself  with  any  particular 
social  group, as  the  ^^  gang**  in  our  cities, or  a  gambling  group, 
or  an  athletic  group,  he  rapidly  adopts  the  general  traits  of 
the  group,  because  he  learns  readily  to  practice  those  expres- 
sions that  win  the  applause  of  the  crowd,  and  avoid  tiiose 
that  incite  ridicule. 

While  the  principle  just  stated  holds  as  a  general  thing, 
still  a  further  qualification  is  necessary.  Normally  the  child 
takes  due  account  of  the  outcome  of  his  actions,  gradually 
selecting  for  repetition  those  that  people  reward  him  for, 
and  abandoning  those  that  bring  upon  him  punishment  or 
criticism  of  any  sort.  But,  as  already  intimated,  this  does 
not  imply  that  every  boy  of  five,  say,  is  observant  of  the 
attitudes  of  people  toward  all  his  actions,  except  in  respect 
to  those  activities  that  have  very  serious  consequences,  as 
in  the  case  of  thievery,  for  example.  So  far  as  the  majority 
of  his  acts  are  concerned,  he  is  more  or  less  indifferent  at 
the  outset  to  the  reactions  of  the  people  about  him,  and  the 
ordinary  admonitions  and  warnings  of  parents  have  to  be 
lepeated  over  and  over  again^  and  often  they  have  no  effeofe 
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whatever.  The  child  follows  his  own  inclinations,  except 
when  these  lead  him  into  very  definite  trouble  of  consider- 
able importance.  This  is  probably  more  of  a  masculine  than 
a  feminine  trait ;  or  at  least,  the  girl  earlier  becomes  keenly 
appreciative  of  the  attitudes  of  the  social  environment,  even 
when  these  are  not  forcibly  expressed.  The  boy  must  be 
coerced  into  conformity  by  his  parents  and  his  teacher,  and 
often  by  his  fellows ;  though  he  sometimes  comes  into  groups, 
usually  older  than  himself,  when  he  is  a  willing  slave,  and 
he  o£Fers  no  resistance  whatever  to  their  suggestions,  nor 
does  he  try  to  carry  through  his  own  enterprises  in  the  face 
of  the  opposition  of  the  group,  as  he  consciously  does  in  the 
home.  In  the  first  situation  he  is  a  follower  and  learner,  wliile 
in  the  latter  he  is  a  bully. 

A  peculiar  trait  of  social  opposition  already  referred  to 
incidently  merits  a  further  word  in  this  connection.  Prob- 
ably every  child  is  placed  in  situations  at  times 
when  he  deliberately  attempts  to  run  counter  to  the 
expressed  wishes  of  his  associates.  For  one  thing,  he  may 
desire  to  hector  those  with  whom  he  is  in  competition,  and 
so  he  does  what  he  thinks  will  annoy  them.  But  more  often 
be  craves  the  distinction  to  be  derived  from  being  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  fellows.  If  they  find  fault  with  him  he  shows  he 
is  pleased ;  and  the  more  violent  they  become,  only  so  that 
they  do  not  inflict  bodily  injury  upon  him,  the  more  he  en- 
joys it.  His  pleasure  increases  according  to  the  measure  of 
their  displeasure.  Later  on,  when  he  begins  to  establish  his 
group  relations,  he  not  infrequently  courts  the  disapproval 
of  antagonistic  groups.  Usually  children  of  any  age  cannot 
ignore  ridicule ;  they  either  y/fjjt  before  it  or  attack  their 
persecutors.  But  when  adolescence  is  reached,  one  may 
occasionally  find  persons  who  purposely  draw  upon  them- 
selves ridicule  because  of  their  manners,  their  dress,  or 
their  views.  It  seems  at  bottom  to  be  due  to  a  love  of  dis- 
tinction, however  secured,  and  also  to  the  love  of  combat. 
In  social  oppositioo  the  individual  is  incessantly  in  the 
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combative  attitude.  Sometimes  he  opposes  himself  to  practi- 
cally everything  that  goes  on  about  him ;  he  fights  against 
all  forms  of  social  practice.  He  must  always  be  ^  on  the 
other  side,"  because  he  is  essentially  a  combatant,  and  is  not 
happy  in  times  of  peace. 

We  must  now  look  at  a  special  phase  of  this  communii- 
ing  activity.  It  was  indicated  above  that  the  child  early 
comes  to  feel  the  need  of  being  constantly  in  the  ff^^^f^^ 
presence  of  persons,  to  whom  he  may  oommuni-  mm  tot 
cate  all  his  experiences,  and  in  whose  activities  he  tntte 
may  share.  It  is  rare,  if  ever,  that  one  sees  chil-  ^'S^'"*' 
dren  who  can  be  really  content  to  carry  on  their  enterprises 
in  solitude.  A  normal  child  will  not  remain  by  himself  if 
he  can  have  with  him  people  who  are  in  qrmpathy  with  him, 
—  that  is,  who  will  comfort  him  when  he  is  in  distress; 
who  will  receive  kindly  his  invitations  to  observe  what  things 
he  can  make  and  what  deeds  he  can  perform ;  who  will  show 
him  new  tricks,  explain  new  situations  to  him,  and  so  on. 
However,  if  he  cannot  find  actual  companions,  or  if  he  be 
suppressed  in  his  spontaneous  desires  by  those  around  him,— 
father,  teacher,  and  others,  —  he  may  not  indulge  his  socia- 
ble tendencies  as  freely  as  other  children.  But  even  in  this 
latter  case  he  will,  during  waking  moments,  rarely  be  alone 
in  the  extreme  sense  of  this  term,  for  at  least  in  his  &ncy 
there  will  be  people  who  will  seem  real  to  him,  and  who  will 
participate  in  all  his  experiences.  He  will  talk  incessantly 
to  these  people  who  dwell  in  his  imagination,  describing 
what  he  is  doing,  and  conducting  himself  as  though  they 
responded  to  him.  When  he  has  accomplished  anything  of 
note  in  his  own  estimation,  he  will  express  himself  to  these 
imaginary  observers,  much  as  he  does  when  there  are  before 
him  persons  whose  approval  he  is  soliciting.  The  content  of 
his  consciousness  is  predominantly  personal ;  people  are  alto- 
gether absent  from  it  only  infrequently. 

As  the  individual's  experiences  increase  and  he  gains  in 
the  power  of  inhibition,  he  normally  comes  to  restrain  the 
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tendency  to  communicate  aloud  with  the  people  in  his  ima^ 
nation ;  but  nevertheless,  it  is  evident  to  any  observer  that 
people  are  there  and  guiding  him  in  his  conduct.  It  is  appar- 
ent, also,  that  the  principle  in  question  becomes  ever  more 
important  and  comprehensive  with  development.  In  adult 
life  we  are  always  working  and  playing,  reflecting  and  per- 
forming, with  people  looking  on,  or  at  least  with  the  feeling 
of  a  personal  presence  to  be  taken  account  of.  A  man  in 
his  study,  for  instance,  writes  with  his  readers  in  view ;  and 
really  all  he  does  is  determined  more  or  less  consciously  by 
their  approval  or  criticism.  So  the  teacher  prepares  his  lei^ 
■on  with  a  dass  before  him  in  fancy ;  the  orator  rehearses 
his  speech  with  an  audience  in  the  focus  of  attention,  and 
to  on.  One  cannot  perform  such  an  apparently  simple  thing 
as  to  buy  a  tie  witibout  being  determined  in  his  choice  by 
the  attitudes  of  the  persons  who  stand  out  most  clearly  in 
his  imagination.  This  is  not  to  say  that  he  is  explicitiy 
aware  of  what  considerations  are  involved  in  his  choosing. 
He  certainly  does  not  summon  by  name  each  individual  in 
this  imaginary  group,  and  ask  his  opinion.  It  is  probable 
tiiat  in  most  of  the  adult's  actions  of  the  character  indicated 
no  single  personality  stands  forth  as  a  particular  individual, 
and  his  special  advice  sought  and  followed,  though  this  is 
doubtiess  the  case  sometimes.  One's  model,  as  a  special  per- 
son, will  be  his  adviser  in  some  critical  situation.  At  times 
we  all  say  to  ourselves  (some  of  us  say  it  more  frequentiy 
than  others),  ^*  How  would  X.  (our  model)  conduct  himseU 
under  these  circumstances?  What  would  he  say?  How 
would  he  say  it?"  and  bo  on  ad  libitum.  But  in  most  of 
our  adjustments  in  mature  life,  distinct  personalities  prob- 
ably do  not  function  focally  in  consciousness.  Individuals 
become  merged  into  types,  and  these  gradually  become  con- 
densed into  attitudes  of  approval,  indifference,  or  condem- 
nation.  It  is  a  general  law  of  mental  development,  which  has 
been  sketched  elsewhere,^  that  images,  whether  of  persona 
^  Ib  ths  Miihor't  EdwcaUon  at  A4juttiimty  Vni  UL 
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or  of  tilings,  tend  upon  repetition  of  adjoftments  in  whioh 
they  are  inTolved  to  coalesoe  into  larger  unities,  and  ulti- 
mately to  disappear  altogether  from  the  focus  of  conscious- 
ness, according  as  there  becomes  established  a  disposition 
to  act  in  definite  appropriate  ways  governed  originally  by 
these  images.  Thus,  in  the  end  explicit  imagery  is  not  essen- 
tial to  determine  action  in  effective  adaptation  to  the  objects 
which  initiated  the  images. 

In  the  early  stages  of  development,  then,  the  child's  social 
consciousness  is  occupied  with  distinct,  concrete  personal- 
ities; &ther,  mother,  teacher,  and  special  play-  nttofst 
mates  stand  oat  as  individuals,  and  play  their  JS^ouItI- 
part  in  all  important  actions.  Children  from  three  ^JJJiSmiaity 
on  into  early  adolescence,  when  corrected  for  any  MittaMat 
act,  are  very  apt  to  cite  the  example  of  father  or  teacher 
or  some  other  individual  in  justification  of  the  act.  While 
often,  no  doubt,  children  seek  to  escape  censure  and  the  in* 
fliction  of  penalties  by  citing  the  action  of  some  one  who 
stands  well  with  the  authoritiee  in  indorsement  of  their 
own  action  where  they  are  aware  of  differences,  nevertheless 
they  are  commonly,  if  not  usually,  sincere  in  the  matter ; 
they  really  conceive  that  they  are  doing  what  would  meet 
the  approval  of  the  persons  who  have  in  some  way  become 
their  arbiters  of  right  and  wrong.  One  reason  why  their 
action  so  often  seems  insincere  to  the  adult  is  because  the 
latter  cannot  imagine  how  the  arbiter  cited  could  indorse 
the  act  in  question ;  but  the  child  is  not  ready  in  detecting 
the  differentisB  of  special  acts.  He  applies  to  special  cases, 
in  a  crude  sort  of  way,  general  tendencies  to  action  without 
noting  particular  modifications;  so  he  often  goes  astray 
when  he  feels  he  is  acting  in  conformity  to  principles  ap- 
proved by  his  models. 

It  should  be  appreciated  that  the  young  child,  four  or  five 
years  of  age,  does  not  refer  to  general,  but  only  to  individiud 
practice  or  sentiment  or  opinion,  in  indorsement  of  his  con> 
dnet  when  it  is  under  examination.  One  never  hears  him 
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say,  ^^  People  do  it,"  or  *«  JSvery  one  thinks  it  is  right.*' 
Instead  he  says,  ^Mother  (or,  it  may  be  Miss  H.,  his 
teacher,  or  Albert,  his  playmate)  thinks  it  is  right  for  me 
to  do  it."  But  as  development  proceeds,  as  the  range  of  social 
contact  broadens,  and  as  action  in  all  typical  situations  be- 
comes facUe  and  more  or  less  habitual,  individual  arbiters 
for  the  child  become  consolidated,  so  to  speak,  and  there  is 
gradually  established  a  sense  of  what  the  majority  of  the 
individuals  would  advise, — the  general,  and  in  time  the 
public,  opinion  of  the  community. 

This  sense  of  a  general  trend  of  opinion  in  reference  to 
the  ordinary  activities  of  daily  life  arises  from  contact  with 
the  group  ¥rith  which  the  child  has  most  intimate  relations. 
For  instance,  V.  has  already,  at  nine,  a  sense  of  the  atti- 
tudes of  a  group  of  playmates  toward  a  few  of  the  situations 
presented  in  his  adjilstments,  and  he  is  influenced  to  some 
extent  thereby.  He  also  has  a  more  or  less  clear  conscious- 
ness of  the  general  opinion  of  the  people  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  regarding  certain  concrete  matters,  as  out- 
door games,  especially  those  played  on  Sunday.  Further, 
he  has  a  quite  definite  feeling  respecting  the  teacher  attitude 
toward  various  kinds  of  conduct ;  he  sometimes  says  to  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  ^«  The  teachers  will  not  like  it " ;  or  «*  I 
know  there  is  no  use  to  ask  the  teachers,  for  they  will  not 
let  us  do"  this  or  that.  Beyond  these  typical  examples, 
y.'s  appreciation  of  public  opinion  in  reference  to  modes 
of  thought  and  action  is  very  slight,  if  indeed  it  exists  at  alL 
It  is  true  that  he  has  heard  parents,  teachers,  and  others 
speak  of  certain  ethical  and  moral  principles  in  a  general 
way,  as  if  all  people  conformed  to  them,  and  undoubtedly 
he  is  influenced  more  or  less  in  his  own  thought  and  conduct 
by  some  of  these  expressions;  but,  after  all,  he  connects 
them  mostly  with  the  particular  individuals  who  have  spoken 
of  them  to  him.  He  does  not  really  feel  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  in  the  community  indorse  them,  as  he  will 
come  to  feel  when  he  has  had  vital  contact  with  many  per- 
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ions  in  snoh  reladons  that  he  will  see  the  principles  are 
generally  observed. 

A  further  word  should  be  said  regarding  the  method  of 
gaining  a  feeling  for  general  or  public  opinion.  The  majority 
of  the  people  H.  (as  a  type)  knows,  at  least  those  with 
whom  she  has  vital  experiences,  have  quite  similar  attitudes 
respecting  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  specific  kinds  of 
behavior  in  which  she  is  interested ;  that  is,  they  will  sev- 
erally respond  in  substantially  the  same  way  when  certain 
acts  are  performed  in  their  presence.  Inevitably,  then,  H. 
acquires  the  feeling  that  persons  in  general  assume  the  atti- 
tudes which  this  particular  group  does.  So  far  as  her  present 
experience  is  concerned  there  are  few  if  any  exceptions  to 
give  rise  to  doubt,  or  to  restrain  action  in  the  direction  ad- 
vised by  this  group ;  though,  of  course,  as  she  comes  into 
give-and-take  relations  with  persons  who  have  different  ex- 
periences from  her  own,  she  will  need  constantly  to  revise 
her  views  in  respect  to  much  that  she  believes  implicitly 
now. 

It  is  apparent  that  an  appreciation  of  community  opinion, 
in  the  generally  accepted  sense,  is  developed  only  very  grad- 
ually, following  upon  extensive  and  intimate  experience 
with  persons.  For  the  young  child,  who  has  had  close  rela- 
tions with  those  only  in  his  own  home,  there  can  be  no 
response  to  public  sentiment ;  and  it  is  without  doubt  true 
that  an  adult  whose  range  of  personal  contact  has  been  very 
limited  may  have  no  feeling  for  public  opinion  in  any  large 
way.  When  an  individual  has  significant  relations  with  only 
a  few  associates,  and  these  differ  to  some  extent  'in  their 
views  and  practices,  the  individuality  of  each  remains  more 
or  less  distinct  in  his  social  consciousness.  There  can  be  no 
adequate  recognition  of  a  general  or  public  opinion  in  such 
a  case,  only  the  opinions  of  John,  Henry,  and  the  others  as 
separate  personalities.  The  principle  is  that  as  one  becomes 
more  and  more  cosmopolitan,  individuals  as  such  normally 
tend  to  load  their   influence  as  arbiters  of  his  conduflt\ 
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they  dowly  bat  surely  merge  into  a  feeling  of  the  attitudes 
of  the  community  as  a  whole ;  and  ultimately,  if  one's  range 
of  experience  continues  to  increase,  he  gains  a  sense  of  the 
fundamental  attitudes  of  the  times  in  which  he  lives.  In  due 
course,  and  upon  multiplication  of  social  experiences,  this 
feeling  comes  to  constitute  one's  criterion  of  what  is  per- 
missible in  social  relationships.  It  is  obvious,  though,  that 
the  opinions  of  unusually  impressive  personalities,  whatever 
may  be  the  reason  for  their  impressiveness,  tend  to  retain  an 
independent  place  in  the  social  consciousness ;  they  are  kept 
from  merging  with  the  crowd  because  of  their  exceptional 
importance.  This  is  precisely  the  case,  as  these  pages  are 
being  written,  with  the  personality  of  Theodore  Koosevelt. 
He  is  probably  the  most  potent  force  to-day  in  the  lives  of 
many  young  men,  though  he  only  exhibits  in  an  impressive 
way  the  general  trend  of  contemporary  public  opinion  in 
respect  to  political  conduct,  sport,  and  the  like. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  the  training  of  the 
young,  we  often  strive  to  make  the  views  and  teachings  of 
great  men  stand  out  clearly  from  the  general  sentiment  of 
their  age,  or  perhaps  in  illustration  of  this  sentiment,  be- 
oaose  we  wish  our  youth  to  take  these  men  as  models. 
When  a  boy  is  tempted  to  tell  a  lie,  for  instance,  we  wish 
him  to  be  forcibly  reminded  of  the  action  of  Greorge  Wash- 
ington, and  to  be  restrained  from  doing  what  his  hero  would 
condemn.  In  like  manner,  we  exalt  other  personalities  ex- 
hibiting in  a  marked  way  the  virtues  of  honor,  patriotism, 
industry,  frugality,  kindness,  charity,  bravery,  etc.,  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  live  in  the  consciousness  of  our  pupils, 
and  act  as  counselors  in  times  of  need. 

The  ohild  very  earlj  •hows  a  marked  tendency  to  commnne  nith 
people.  Probably  the  majority  of  hii  commnnications  —  though  not  all 
of  them  —  have  for  their  object  to  gain  the  sympathy  and 
^^"^  approval  of  thoee  about  him,  or  to  cause  his  rivals  or  tor- 
mentors to  be  held  in  check  or  chastised.  At  first  ererything  of  inter- 
est to  him  ii  commanieated;  but  with  the  development  of  reflection 
only  snob  matten  are  oommnniisd  at  will  prodnee  resotioiii  fsTomble 


lo  himself  or  onfiiTonible  to  hii  titbIb  or  enomief.  With  adoloMMioe 
the  bojT  —  end  the  girl  to  a  leae  degpree  —  growe  leu  demonstratiTe  in 
his  expression;  be  begins  to  experience  something  of  the  feelings  of 
the  hero  or  the  martyr. 

Children  are  insistent  in  having  prohibitions,  and  to  some  extent 
priTilegeSy  affecting  them  made  anirersal,  particularly  in  respect  to 
their  associates.  The  five-year-old  is  chiefly  concerned  with  securing 
social  recognition  of,  and  reaction  upon,  his  exhibitions  in  mnningy 
climbing,  throwing,  constructing,  and  the  like.  At  ten  the  girl  com- 
municates mainly  her  experiences  in  codperation  with  her  associates  in 
games  and  plays,  while  the  boy  dwells  more  largely  on  his  aooomplish- 
■lents  in  muscular  competition  with  his  companions.  At  adolescenoa 
the  boy  eommunizes  ererything  pertaining  to  his  own  or  his  associates' 
triumphs,  —  intellectual,  social,  physical,  but  principally  the  last;  whil« 
the  girl  is  concerned  mainly  with  the  social,  esthetic,  and  intellectual 
demands  for  success  in  her  relations  with  people. 

With  the  advent  of  the  adolescent  period,  much  of  the  talk  of  both 
boys  and  girls  concerns  the  social  relation  of  the  sexes,  and  they  give 
wide  publicity  to  all  evidence  of  attachment  between  a  boy  and  a  giii. 
As  maturity  is  approached,  personal  achievements  play  a  decreasing 
v61e  in  the  individual's  expressions;  his  communications  relate  largely 
to  the  soeial  bearing  of  the  conduct  of  associates,  and  to  their  successes 
socially,  politically,  and  professionally.  Marked  instances  coming 
within  his  attention  of  foul  or  fair  play,  according  to  his  view,  to- 
gether with  his  comments  thereupon,  are  published  on  every  favorable 
ooeasion. 

The  majority  of  persons  remain  in  this  stage  of  social  evolution,  but 
some  oontinne  developing  until  their  communications  relate  wholly  to 
their  speeial  fields  of  activity.  These  latter  persons  are,  however,  at 
eager  to  give  to  the  world  any  new  fact  or  principle  they  may  discern 
as  is  the  child  in  the  nursery  to  publish  his  discoveries.  These  special- 
ists  are  in  some  cases  ill  at  ease  in  a  drawing-room,  say;  the  concerns 
of  their  chosen  fields  take  such  complete  possession  of  them  that  they 
become  indifferent  to  gossip  about  the  common  interests  of  daily  life 
which  occupy  the  attention  of  a  promiscuous  group  of  persons. 

Timidity  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  most  apparent  reticence  in  child- 
hood. This  reticent  attitude  may  not  be  manifested  toward  all  people, 
or  on  all  occasions.  It  is  probably  very  seldom  that  one  finds  a  really 
non-communicative  individual  in  respect  to  all  persons  and  matters 
whatsoever. 

Through  this  oommunizing  activity  of  the  individual,  society  profits 
by  his  experiences,  while  he  in  turn,  through  the  reactions  of  the  people 
in  his  environment,  learns  to  adjust  himself  to  his  social  surroundings. 
The  child  expresses  himself  largely  for  the  purpose  of  learning  whi^ 
behavior,  in  any  given  situation,  will  result  most  advantageously  in 
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iMpeot  to  hit  welfare.  The  adult  ezpresaes  luuiBelf  more  for  the  pov* 
pose  of  enforcing  hii  own  conceptions  and  making  them  universal  in 
effect.  The  child  can  more  readily  adjust  himself  to  new  standards, 
while  the  adult  ceases  in  large  part  to  be  plastic.  HowcTcr,  there  are 
in  every  community  "  searchers  after  truth,*'  who,  though  mature,  are 
**  open  to  conviction,"  and  who  easily  adapt  themselves  to  the  beliefs 
and  practices  of  others. 

Sometimes  social  groups  fail  to  enforce  upon  a  member  prevailing 
•tandards  of  conduct.  "  Gangs  "  often  encourage  in  one  of  their  num- 
ber what  is  condenmed  in  home  and  school.  The  young  child  is  not 
markedly  studious  of  the  attitudes  of  the  people  about  him  toward  all 
his  actions;  but  he  tends  to  follow  his  own  inclinations,  except  when 
they  very  plainly  lead  him  into  trouble.  At  times  every  child  deliber- 
ately runs  counter  to  the  express  wishes  of  his  associates,  in  order  that 
he  may  hector  them,  or  gain  distinction  by  being  marked  as  a  non- 
eonformist.  Sometimes  the  adolescent,  craving  distinction  and  not 
being  able  to  attain  it  in  any  other  way,  purposefully  draws  upon  him* 
■elf  ridicule;  though  this  is  decidedly  exceptionaL 

The  child,  and  the  adult  to  an  even  greater  extent,  are  always 
acting  in  the  presence  of  persons,  real  or  imaginary.  As  maturity 
is  approached,  distinct  personalities,  arbiters  of  conduct  and  focal  in 
consciousness  in  childhood,  become  condensed  into  general  or  public 
feeling  of  approval,  indifference,  or  condemnation  of  conduct.  The 
recognition  of,  and  response  to,  public  sentiment  increases  with  devel- 
opment. Children  at  the  outset  act  in  accord  with  the  felt  desire  of 
particular  individuals,  such  as  father,  mother,  or  teacher. 

With  enlarging  social  experience  the  child  gains  a  more  or  less  clear 
idea  of  the  attitudes  of  people  in  general  toward  social  questions  of 
interest  to  him.  Through  the  similar  reaction  of  different  persons  as 
arbiters  of  conduct,  individuals  merge  into  a  feeling  of  the  sentiment  of 
the  community  or  the  times.  Unusually  impressive  personalities  may, 
however,  retain  an  independent  place  in  the  social  consciousness  of 
the  individual,  and  play  a  more  prominent  part  than  public  opinion 
in  his  reactions. 


CHAPTER  m 

DUTY 

It  is  a  matter  of  oommon  observation  that  the  infant  reveals 
no  awareness  of  an  eUter^  whose  interests  should  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  his  behavior.  Attitudes  and  j^^^g^e, 
activities  which  will  secure  him  food  and  relief  from  «it]i«i 


distress  may  be  freely  performed ;  and  for  a  num-  obUotin 
ber  of  weeks,  eight  or  ten  at  the  least,  he  takes  ^^^'^^^'^ 
into  account  no  other  considerations  in  controlling  his  ac- 
tions.^ When  he  is  inclined  to  squall,  either  in  protest  or 
in  supplication,  he  does  so  without  self-restraint ;  one  can 
discover  no  evidence  that  he  has  any  realization  of  the  neces- 
sity or  the  desirability  of  checking  himself  because  of  the 
feelings  or  wishes  of  others.'  From  his  standpoint  there 
is  nothing,  either  personal  or  material,  in  his  environment 
the  well-  or  ill-being  of  which  should  be  duly  considered  in 
determining  his  behavior.'  Of  course,  most  of  the  acts  he 

^  **  For  mnoB  time  after  birth  the  child  ii  little  more  than  an  incarnation 
of  appetite,  whieh  knows  no  restraint,  and  only  yields  to  the  undermining 
ibvoe  of  satiety."  (Snlly,  op,  eiu  p.  281.) 

Peres  writes  to  the  same  effect  (<p.  ctf.  p.  290) :  '*  If  then  we  wish  to  nnder- 
akaad  the  meaning  of  the  actions  of  little  children,  and  to  direct  their  wills 
in  a  nsef  nl  and  progresnye  manner,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  all  their 
tendencies,  whateTsr  they  may  be,  begin  and  end  with  egoism." 

*  A.  J.  H.  sends  the  following  obserration,  which  he  thinks  Ulostrates  a 
weU-aigh  nnirersal  tendenoy  in  childhood :  — 

'*  My  litde  son  is  very  fond  of  picture  books,  and  enjoys  haying  me  show 
tiiem  to  him.  Often  I  haTC  n't  time  to  attend  to  him,  and  I  try  by  all  manner 
of  means  to  show  him  that  I  cannot  possibly  comply  with  his  wishes ;  but 
he  shows  no  regard  for  anything  or  anybody  except  to  have  others  attend  to 
his  pleasores.  He  will  try  to  pull  me  out  of  my  chair  down  upon  the  rug  by 
main  force,  and  he  insisto  that  his  pleasure  be  attended  to,  and  at  once.  He 
eamiot  tolerate  delay,  but  teases,  pulls,  cries,  yells  until  he  geto  what  ha 
desires." 

*  If  the  reader  has  not  made  obserrations  relating  to  this  matter  he 
should  listen  to  an  infant's  vocal  demonstrations,  and  note  the  expressions  of 
his  fsaiuiss  and  bis  bodily  attitndsa,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  not  this 
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performs  suggest  an  instinctive  appreciation,  at  any  rate,  of 
personal  environment  to  be  dealt  with  in  some  way  and  for 
some  end ;  but  the  principle  is  that  at  the  outset  this  end  is 
concerned  solely  with  self-gratification,  without  any  concern 
for  the  effect  of  his  actions  upon  the  cUter^  except  as  the 
latter  can  serve  him  in  his  need.  The  (Uteres  interests  and 
needs  and  evaluations  of  things  are  completely  ignored. 

As  we  foUow  the  individual  in  his  development,  we  can 
observe,  by  the  twelfth  week  possibly,  the  beginning  of  what 
iMfiBoitiM  °^^y  ^  regarded  as  a  conscious  realization  of  cev- 
^mml^i^'  tain  differences  between  people  and  mere  things, 
uatvuhtd  such  as  his  bottle,  his  cradle,  and  the  like.^  This 
''**^^^"'*  realization  is  indicated  by  the  peculiar  pleasure 
which  is  manifested  in  personal  association,  as  portrayed 
especially  in  his  smile  and  in  his  characteristic  vocal  ex- 
pressions. But  here  at  the  dawning  of  the  sense  of  an  alter 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  chUd  has  even  a  suspicion  that 
the  former  experiences  discomforts  or  pleasures  resembling 
his  own.  He  does  nothing  whatever,  either  positively  or 
negatively,  to  heighten  the  one  or  lessen  the  other.  The  ad- 
vent of  the  alter  into  his  consciousness  has  not  yet  modified 
his  conduct  in  the  least,  except  to  make  him  more  demon- 
strative in  the  effort  to  gratify  his  own  wants.  Indeed,  there 
is  yet  no  alter  in  the  true  sense.  There  are  simply  special 
sorts  of  objects  that  afford  a  peculiar  kind  of  pleasure. 
These  objects  do  not  experience  pains  and  pleasures,  as  the 
self  does,  nor  hunger,  fear,  or  fatigue,  nor  suffer  from  cold 
or  uncomfortable  clothing  and  the  like.  They  are  simply  to 
be  used  and  enjoyed,  not  to  be  ministered  imto,  or  to  be 
sacrificed  for,  or  to  be  made  either  glad  or  sad.  In  short, 
there  are  no  other  selves  like  the  ego-self ;  the  latter  is  the 
sole  thing  in  the  universe  that  has  needs,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  which  the  whole  world  exists.  Not  untU  the  indi- 

•ligrlitest  regard  for  anything  but  hii  own  diaoomforti,  and  the  means  of 
nliering  them. 

^  This  point  is  disonssed  in  tome  detail  in  the  author*!  Linguistic  Develop' 
Mint  and  Education,  ohap.  L 
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▼idnal  begins  to  interpret  others  on  the  basis  of  his  own  ex- 
perience will  he  acquire  a  genuine  alter  sense.  In  the  first 
stage  of  deyelopment  the  alter  is  simply  a  thing  of  a  peculiar 
character,  not  a  person  as  this  term  should  be  understood. 
Thus  ill-equipped  does  the  child  come  into  a*world  of  social 
objects  and  values. 

But  passing  over,  for  the  moment,  several  months  of 
lesson-taking  in  social  appreciation,  we  find  that  by  the  end 
of  the  first  year  the  child  seems  on  certain  occasions  to  re* 
strain  his  teasing  or  crying,  to  mention  a  typical  form  of 
early  inhibition.  These,  occasions  always  have  direct  social 
connections  of  some  sort.  Usually  the  mother,  gov  .iness,  or 
father  reacts  in  a  particular  manner  upon  the  child's  ex- 
pressions, and  this  incites  inhibitory  effort.  So,  too,  at  this 
time  the  child  will  go  a  little  way  at  least  in  sharing  his 
candy  and  playthings  with  the  members  of  the  family ;  ^ 
while  at  the  sixth  month  he  did  not  show  the  slightest  dis^ 
position  to  do  this.  Jumping  forward  to  his  second  birth- 
day, we  see  that,  even  when  he  is  alone,  he  will  under  certain 

^  A  eorrMpondent  giTM  a  mimber  of  iUvftnitioiis  of  his  child's  fifst  *'  dU 
trristie"  or  ^'othiesl"  sodoBS, of  whieh  tho  following  »ro  typieal:  — 

**  My  littlo  son  is  a  littlo  mors  tlum  two  yoan  old.  A  plftymate  f reqnontly 
somss  in  to  play  with  him.  Whon  his  mother  or  father  is  in  the  room  and 
shows  approval  of  his  nnselSshness,  he  is  willing  to  share  his  playthings,  hut 
as  sooD  as  no  older  person  is  in  the  room,  he  snatches  his  things  away  again. 
Whan  alone  he  pashes  his  little  playmate  off  the  chairs,  saying,  *  bahy  chair' 
or'  papa  chair.'  WhencTer any  older  person  is  about,  he  always  loolu  for  an 
approving  wofd  or  smile,  when  he  condescends  to  share  any  of  his  possss 


**  At  o4har  times  I  hare  dbserred  him  to  become  suddenly  layish  in  his 
generosity,  and  allow  the  little  girl  to  have  nearly  all  of  his  playthings,  and 
sspeeiaUy  his  favorite  onee.  Each  time  I  have  obserred  him  suddenly  to 
ehaage  his  mind,  it  seemed,  and  grab  his  things  away  again.  He  seems  to  be 
ethical  by  fits  and  starts. 

**  When  my  little  boy  waa  about  a  year  old,  I  wonld  thank  him  for  any- 
thing ha  wonld  do  on  my  reqneet.  I  mig^t  ask  him  for  some  of  his  grapea; 
and  after  ha  had  given  me  one  and  saw  me  smile  and  nod  approval,  he  wonld 
give  me  another  and  pause  for  the  usual  reaction.  This  he  might  continue  to 
do  until  all  of  his  candy  or  g^rapes  were  gone.  Then  he  might  cry  for  them 
again.  The  above  and  other  obeervations  have  convinced  me  that  children 
are  only  apparently  ethical,  i.  e.,  they  consider  the  alter  only  because  the 
lawarf  is  giaatsr  than  the  saerifioe  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  do  io»  * 
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conditions  refrain  from  touching  objects,  say,  that  he  has 
been  instructed  (we  shall  presently  see  what  is  implied  in 
this  term)  not  to  disturb ;  whereas,  during  his  first  year, 
such  instruction  would  exert  no  influence  upon  his  conduct 
a  few  moments  after  it  was  given.  He  will  now  apparently 
make  an  effort  to  control  his  impulse  to  interrupt  his  mother 
when  she  is  talking ;  he  will  strive  to  keep  his  food  from 
falling  on  the  floor,  because  of  his  having  been  urged  to  do 
so  by  some  person ;  and  these  are  but  typical  examples  of 
many  simple  social  actions  which  may  be  observed  at  this 
stage  of  development.  These  are  mentioned  in  this  place 
merely  as  illustrations  of  the  awakening  in  the  child  of  an 
awareness  that  he  should  control  his  conduct  with  reference 
to  the  commands,  or  needs,  or  wishes  of  the  people  about 
hinu  We  catch  him  here  at  the  very  birth,  perhaps,  of  his 
sense,  in  its  crudest,  most  elemental  form,  of  oughtness,  of 
duty,  and  it  may  be  of  ethical  feeling. 

How,  then,  does  the  child  come  to  differentiate  in  his 
consciousness  persons  from  things,  and  endow  the  former 
vkAMBMia  ^*^  ^  ^^^  characters  of  personality?  Possibly 
if  thB  au§r  what  might  be  called  reflex  imitation  plays  a  part, 
'**'*  as  when  the  child  smiles  and  ^^coos  "  in  response 

to  his  mother^s  salutations ;  but  imitation  of  this  kind  does 
not  play  the  principal  role.  The  reactions  of  the  alter  upon 
the  child's  expressions  furnish  him  his  most  important  data 
for  gaining  the  notion  that  the  alter  is  like  his  own  self.  It 
is,  of  course,  relatively  late  in  the  child's  development  before 
he  reaches  any  generalization  r^^arding  the  alter^s  feelings. 
In  the  early  stages  of  learning  the  child  simply  notes  how 
the  alter  reacts  upon  the  situations  in  which  he  is  placed, 
and  the  former  b^ns  to  construct  his  idea  of  the  latter  on 
the  bases  of  these  reactions.  Thus  the  alter  is  a  thing  that 
acts  in  particular  ways  in  response  to  his  own  expressions ; 
and  the  young  child  is  quite  indifferent  to  all  the  activities 
of  the  alter  except  those  that  directly  affect  him  for  good 
or  ill.  The  alter  is  not  a  thing  that  feels  so  and  so,  as  he 
does  himaelt 
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Watch  the  infant  as  he  develops  both  podtive  and 
negative  social  attitudes,  following  precisely  the  lines  marked 
oat  by  the  reactions  of  the  people  about  hinu  Here  is  a 
child  whose  parents,  nurse,  brothers,  and  sisters  never  react 
positively  to  his  disadvantage  when  he  grabs  sugar  lumps 
at  the  table,  say,  though  they  may  look  pained.  But  the 
in&nt  takes  no  cognizance  of  looks.  However,  when  these 
people  react  in  a  dynamic  way  to  his  discomfort,  then  he 
takes  notice.  This  shows  him  what  he  can  expect  from  these 
people,  and  later  he  may  assign  appropriate  feelings  to 
them  on  an  occasion  of  this  sort.  But  the  point  is,  that  he 
must  first  experience  their  positive  reactions  before  he  can 
get  started  in  assigning  to  them  personal  qualities.  A  study 
of  the  child  does  not  yield  evidence  to  the  effect  that, 
through  imitation  alone,  he  would  make  progress  in  differ- 
entiating persons  from  things.  Take,  for  instance,  his 
imitation  of  his  mother's  look  of  disapproval  in  certain 
situations.  One  may  see  children  who  mimic  the  mother  in 
this,  and  they  have  apparently  no  appreciation  of  what  it 
signifies,  because  it  has  not  acquired  meaning  through  having 
been  directly  associated  with  more  dynamic  and  therefore 
more  effective  attitudes  on  her  part.  The  individual  who 
knows  what  the  disapproving  coimtenance  really  imports  is 
the  one  who  has  himself  had  painful  experiences  when  he 
has  seen  the  countenance  in  the  past ;  or  he  may  have  seen 
his  fellows  who  have  been  the  cause  of  it  suffer  on  account 
of  it.  And  this  instance  is  typical  of  many  others  that 
might  be  mentioned. 

Speaking  generally,  then,  expression  in  the  alter  serves 
to  remind  the  child  of  what  the  former  has  done  in  the  past, 
and  so  it  is  understood.  But  without  doubt  there  are  cer- 
tain expressions,  as  crying  and  laughter,  that  are  understood 
as  a  matter  of  instinctive  appreciation  by  the  child.  Many 
observers  have  noticed  that  children  will  respond  sympathet- 
ically to  laughter,  and  be  overcome  when  they  see  another 
crying,  even  though  they  have  not  progressed  very  far  in 
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ilieir  imitatiye  aotiTities.  It  is  probable  that  tiiis  aids  the 
ohild  in  gaining  a  *^  oonsdousness  of  kind,"  though  it  does 
not  serve  in  the  beginning  to  differentiate  very  clearly  per- 
sons from  animals,  as  the  pet  dog  or  kitten.  Indeed,  it 
seems  evident  that  for  many  months  the  child's  pets  are 
regarded  as  of  his  kind.  He  conducts  himself  toward  them 
much  as  he  does  toward  the  people  about  him.  He  talks  to 
them,  laughs  at,  and,  as  he  seems  to  think,  with  them ;  he 
plays  with  them,  and  sobs  if  they  are  hurt  and  cry  out  with 
pain.  As  he  develops  he  gradually  grows  away  from  the 
animals,  in  the  sense  that,  as  his  range  of  action  and  ex* 
pression  widens,  he  notices  that  his  pets  cannot  respond  to 
him  in  kind.  At  the  same  time  he  finds  himself  responding 
ever  more  completely  to  the  people  about  him ;  and  in  con- 
sequence  they  are  selected,  out  of  all  the  objects  environing 
him,  as  of  his  kind.  They  are  the  only  objects  that  can 
reciprocate  his  increasing  complexity  of  expression,  not  only 
through  language,  but  also  through  facial  expression,  laugh- 
ter, and  the  like.  And,  parallel  with  this  development,  there 
goes  on  a  constantly  increasing  complexity  in  both  the  posi- 
tive and  the  negative  reaction  of  persons  upon  the  individ- 
ual's actions,  so  that  by  the  fifth  year,  say,  people  must  be 
considered  in  his  activities  more  than  any  or  all  the  other 
objects  in  his  environment  combined.  At  every  turn  he  finds 
a  person  forbidding,  or  encouraging  and  rewarding;  and 
aU  this  experience  serves  to  differentiate  people  completely 
from  objects. 

The  point  will  bear  repetition,  that  the  experiences  which 
at  the  outset  enable  the  child  to  differentiate  the  €Uter 
^^g^g^^  from  things  in  general,  and  endow  him  with  the 
qualities  of  selfhood,  are  those  in  which  the  former 


tht'^fr'  is  by  the  latter  rewarded  in  some  manner  for  actions 


that  please  him,  or  punished  for  actions  that  dis- 
please  him.  When  the  child  shares  his  goods  with  his  fellows 
he  is  repaid  richly  in  his  mother's  approval,  manifested  in 
various  concrete  ways,  alike  in  deed  and  in  word ;  and  he 
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also  reodves  gifts  and  pleasing  expressions  from  those  with 
whom  he  has  shared.  People  uniformly  exert  themselves  to 
make  the  child  feel  happy  when  he  shows '^* thoughtful'' 
tendencies,  even  though  any  specific  act  may  be,  as  it  usu- 
ally is,  of  no  consequence  to  those  affected  by  it.  For  the 
child  from  six  months  on  there  are  always  words  of  com- 
mendation and  often  marked  demonstrations  when  he  is 
generous,  and  return  gifts  or  kindly  expressions,  with  ac- 
ccmipanying  reasons  therefor,  impressing  a  principle, — **  You 
were  so  good  to  me,"  etc.,  or  ^  Whenever  my  little  boy  is 
kind  and  thoughtful,"  and  so  on  at  any  length.  The  prin- 
ciple involved  holds  fully,  in  its  negative  application,  for  the 
child*8  **  egoistic  "  action.  Normally,  the  social  environment 
expresses  its  disapproval  in  ways  the  child  can  appreciate, 
when  he  is  ''  thoughtless  "  or  ''  selfish."  To  illustrate  this 
last  point :  when  he  is  ^^  mean,"  the  persons  affected  make 
him  suffer  for  it ;  his  brothers  and  sisters  tell  him  they  will 
not  share  with  him ;  father,  mother,  and  teacher  make  him 
feel  unhappy  through  **  scolding  "  him,  or  shaming,  or  avoid- 
ing him ;  or  in  some  way  they  cause  him  to  feel  that  un- 
happy results  have  followed  his  action.  Again,  when  he 
eries  his  mother  may  refuse  him  his  food,  or  she  may  show 
disapproval  in  her  face  or  voice  or  manner,  or,  in  the  last 
resort,  she  may  whip  him.  In  some  way  she  makes  him 
realize  that  crying  is  not  acceptable ;  and  this,  as  a  typical 
experience,  gives  him  data  for  determining  the  propriety  of 
such  action. 

While  the  individual  is  taking  his  first  lessons  in  social 
conduct,  the  parents  and  teachers  freely  point  him  to  people 
who  are  **  altruistic,"  and  they  praise  these,  and  try  in  every 
way  to  make  their  lot  seem  a  most  desirable  one.  Thus 
in  time  it  is  normally  made  obvious  to  the  novice  in  social 
behavior —  and  without  doubt  his  natural  endowmeht  aids 
him  to  some  extent  in  attaining  this  realization  —  that  he 
can  as  a  rule  get  more  pleasure  from  what  turns  out  to  be 
(though  he  does  not  yet  know  the  difference)  a  generous 
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rather  than  a  selfish  act  While  he  is  learning  this  lesson, 
one  can  observe  the  struggle  taking  place  between  an  origi- 
nal,  self-gratifying  tendency  and  a  not-yet-very-clearly-f elt  or 
definitely-established  social  one.  At  this  moment  one  sort 
of  action,  the  purely  selfish,  may  gain  the  right  of  way;  and 
at  the  next  another  sort,  the  generous,  may  become  supreme. 
The  principle  is  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  child's  ezperi- 
ences  with  the  people  about  him  tend  to  make  what  is 
denoted  by  the  term  ^^  altruistic  action  "  seem  to  him  best 
suited  to  promote  his  interests ;  although,  it  must  be  re- 
peated, from  his  standpoint  there  is  not  yet  either  egoistic 
or  altruistic  conduct  as  we  imderstand  the  terms.  There  are 
simply  actions,  some  of  which  he  is  beginning  dimly  to  dis- 
cern turn  out  well,  and  are  performed  by  people  generally, 
while  others  turn  out  poorly,  and  are  as  generaUy  avoided.^ 
For  a  number  of  months  the  child's  experience  with  people 
consists  mainly  in  discovering  that  they  will  reward  him  for 
Dtm«p-  certain  of  his  actions  and  punish  him  (in  some 
*"***^     manner)  for  others.  But  as  he  develops,  it  hap- 


•J^J^-  pens  that  he  and  his  mother,  father,  and  others 
flMoiifT  come  to  react  upon  the  same  typical  situations, 
and  in  the  same  general  manner,  with  substantially  the 
same  outcome  in  all  cases.  For  example,  the  pet  dog  pre- 

^  KirkpAtriok  (op,  eit.  p.  181)  ramiiiArues  the  matter  in  this  way :  "  The 
fndiiridiial  in  eoeiety  learnt  that  certain  aetione  are  nndetirable,  beeavae  they 
iMolt  in  other  penona  performing^  aete  that  are  unpleasant  to  him.  Out  of 
rach  ezperieneeegrow  the  laws  g^oTeming  society.  The  child  finds  that  some 
instinotiTe  acts  are  more  pleasurable  than  others,  or  that  one  kind  of  act 
interferes  with  another,  and  thns  learns  to  regolate  his  conduct.  He  is  also 
impressed  less  direetly  with  their  nndesirability  by  the  attitude  of  other 
people.  The  child  is  at  first  neither  moral  nor  immoral,  but  unmoral.  He  is 
actings  according  to  his  natural  instincts  when  biting  and  striking  his  mother, 
as  much  as  when  he  is  hugging  and  kissing  her,  and  no  more.  In  both  oases 
he  acts  as  his  instincts  and  feelings  prompt,  and  to  him  one  act  is  just  as  good 
as  the  other.  Erperience,  howeyer,  soon  teaches  him  that  one  kind  of  act 
brings  pleasant  results  in  the  way  of  approbation  and  faror,  while  the  other 
brings  him  disapprobation  and  perhaps  punishment  He  thus  learns  that 
some  acts  are  better  than  others.  *  Better,*  howeyer,  means  to  him  merely 
more  pleasurable  in  results  to  himself,  not  morally  better,  for  of  that  he  has 
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flentB  many  situations  upon  which  the  child  reacts,  sometimes 
happily,  at  other  times  unhappily ;  sometimes  approvingly, 
and  at  other  times  disapprovingly;  and  the  father,  mother, 
and  others  usually  react  in  a  similar  manner  in  any  given 
instance.  They  laugh  when  the  child  does,  they  appear  to 
ciy  when  he  does,  they  show  anger  with  the  child  at  the 
dog's  behavior,  and  so  on  ocf  libitum.  This  process  is  nor- 
mally going  on  all  the  time  in  the  development  of  the  child, 
from  the  eighth  or  ninth  month  forward.  In  this  the  parent 
generally  simulgt^  the  attitudes  and  expressions  of  the  child, 
and  the  latter  inevitably  comes  to  expect  that  the  alter  ynSX 
usually  react  as  he  does.  One  will  be  impressed  with  this 
if  he  wiU  follow  the  ordinary  child  during  his  third  year, 
say,  and  note  how  he  must  unlearn  much  that  he  learned 
in  his  first  year  regarding  the  parents'  attitudes  toward  his 
pets,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  so  on.  Of  course,  if  the 
parent  never  singfllates  an  attitude  *^in  sympathy"  with  the 
child,  the  latter  will  not  suffer  disillusionment  later ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  will  not  so  readily  come  to  feel  that  the 
parent  is  of  his  kind.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  child 
normally  grows  more  rapidly  with  his  mother  than  with  his 
father  in  acquiring  the  consciousness  of  kind ;  the  former 
is  more  ^*  sympathetic  "  than  the  latter,  and  the  child  learns 
readily  to  expect  from  her  reactions  like  his  own.  If  the 
child  were  placed  only  with  persons  who  never  reacted  as 
he  did  in  any  situation,  he  would  continue  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  he  usually  does  in  regarding  persons  as  things 
without  traits  like  himself.  It  is  communiiy^ofjictiQii  that 
leads  him  to  feel  similarity  in  characteristics ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  enables  him  to  view  the  alter  as  he  views  the 
self,  and  assign  to  him  the  feelings  and  attitudes  which  he 
himself  experiences. 

We  have  been  using  the  expressions  ^^like  himself,'* 
^like  his  own,"  and  so  on ;  but  the  child  does  not,  by  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  have  any  content  for  *^  own  "  in  a  true 
sense.  It  seems  rather  superfluous  to  say  that  **  self  "  as  it 
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appears  to  the  reflective  person  does  not  exist  for  the  child, 
llie  hitter  acts  as  a  self  long  before  he  has  an  idea  of  self. 
His  learning  (which  is  a  conscious  process)  in  the  early 
months  does  not  relate  to  self,  as  some  philosophers  have 
urged,  but  it  concerns  the  alter  solely.  The  child  evidently 
r^^ards  his  own  attitudes  and  states  as  objective  in  the  same 
sense  that  he  regards  the  attitudes  of  others  as  objective. 
Notuntil  he  enters  the  refle^^iv^^pQchdoes  he  form  a  notion 
Of  selfjtf  differentiated  from  all  else.^  For  example,  K.  at 
the  age  of  one,  S.  at  four,  and  V .  at  seven,  show  no  evidence 
of  possessing  any  idea  of  a  self  ,  of  a  se{|^-conscious  self ,  though 
the  last  two  at  any  rate  can  and  do  use  the  term  ^*  self," 
and  they  show  in  their  actions  that  they  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  relations  of  the  self  to  the  alter  in  many  of  the  situ^ 
tions  of  life.  Without  question,  much  of  what  an  onlooker 
might  think  denoted  an  explicit  knowledge  of  self  in  the 
child's  action,  might  be  wholly  iugtinctive ;  consciousness 
at  the  moment  might  really  be  objective  in  content,  as  op- 
posed to  what  is  implied  in  the  popular  signification  of  the 
term  ^  subjective."  Self  for  the  child  is  a  body  of  predomi- 
nantly instinctive  attitudes  and  tendencies ;  it  is  not  at  all 
a  matter  of  focal  awareness. 

At  this  point  we  must  inquire  how  it  is  that  the  indi- 

^  The  following^  obterratioiii  may  be  cited  at  thk  point  Mr.  B.  layi : 
"  Lait  npnug  at  the  eloeingr  ezeroiaee  giren  by  the  pupils  of  the  model  school, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  obeerring  the  behaTior  of  children,  from  the  kinder* 
garten  to  the  eighth  grade,  before  a  group  of  people.  The  children  of  the 
lower  grades  up  till  about  the  fifth  inrariably  showed  not  the  slightest  trace 
of  embarrsssment  This  was  by  no  means  so  true  of  the  sixth,  scTenth,  and 
eighth  grade  pupils,  or  those  old  enough  ordinarily  to  be  in  thoee  grades. 
I  noticed  that  the  children  who  gare  a  Christmas  entertainment  last  year  in 
my  home  town  behaTed  in  a  similar  manner. 

H.  J.  W.  giyes  this  testimony :  *'  My  mother  used  to  hare  me  as  a  child 
■ay  before  Tisitors  my  prayers  that  she  had  taught  me,  to  show  how  many  I 
knew.  I  delighted  in  this  at  first,  and  said  my  lines  yery  loudly  and  boldly ; 
but  after  the  seTcnth  or  eighth  year  I  would  shrink  and  cringe,  and 
mother  would  have  to  urge  me  Tery  firmly  before  I  would  consent.  I  fre- 
quently forgot  my  well-learned  lines,  which  I  could  repeat  glibly  at  other 
times,  when  alone  or  in  the  presence  of  nobody  outside  the  family.  Thii 
[  to  come  over  me  rather  suddenly." 
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Tidnal  learns  the  meaning  of  the  attitudes  of  the  alter.  The 
argument  thus  far  has  proceeded  from  the  concep-  tunpHA. 
tion  that  the  chiM^s^etbifild  development  depends  ^^^  ^. 
mainly  upon  the  ^^^  vastfi"  ^^  ^H  xggctions  of  the  vmtiaBi 
idter.  upon  Jiis  erpressions.  What  arouseTBbstile  reactions 
m  the  €Uter  must  as  a  rule  be  abandoned,  while  what  pleases 
him  may  be  freely  performed.  But  howi»n  the  individual 
tell  when  the  alt^  i^  jpleased,  or  otherwise  ?  Baldwin  has 
mdicated  one  answer  to  this  question.  The  child,  he  says, 
early  **  ejects  ^'  his  feelings,  and  ascribes  them  to  the  alter; 
or,  in  other  words,  he  in^gqiBets  what  hs..£nds  in  the  qltef^ 
in  terms  of  his  own  experience  under  simihur  circumstances. 
When  he  sees  t£e  moth^  lauy;hin^  he  concludes,  in  his 
naive  manner  of  course,  tHat  gV\g^ftflla  as  he  does  when  he 
laughs.  So  he  is  constantly  acting  on  the  assumption  that 
the  altfr*»  feeljnpp  fi^ff^  hy^  expressions*- 
on  the  basis  of  the  relation  betwSSh  any  particular  feeling 
of  his  own  and  its  characteristic  expression.  But  this  answer 
ean  be  at  best  only  partially  true.  For  one  thing,  it  should 
be  recognized  that  there  is  an  instiai2tivft.i4ctor  operating 
in  the  child's  **  reading  "  the  expressions  of  the  alter.  The 
in^nt  can  **  ^^id**  the  mother's  face  and  voice  before  he 
has  entered  the  ^  ejective_".  penod.  He  resists  appropriately 
to  the  expressions  of  good-will  and  of  anger  bfifgre  he  has 
himself  erp^-^^"^  fhaoA  afatA«  So,  too,  he  seems  instinct- 
ively to  feel  more  or  less  completely  the  meaning  of  sob- 
bing, as  indeed  the  pet  dog  does,  for  it  will  show  evidence 
of  distress,  or  at  least  of  disturbance,  when  it  is  in  the  pre- 
sence of  one  weeping.  It  is  probable  that  the  individual 
comes  among  us  equipped  f/^  regpoTiH  with  some  measure  of 
appropriateness  t^J^t^  fyp^fty^ftntal  types  of  emotional  ex- 
prWBJA^  even  before  he  feels  the  emotions  himself ;  and 
often  this  inherited  responsiveness  extends  to  rather  com- 
jdicated  and  subtle  expressions.  X.  at  the  age  of  one  and 
one  half  years  evidently  f  eek  the  meaning,  in  a  general  way 
only  of  coarse,  of  even  slight  modifications  in  the  featural 
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expression  of  her  mother.  S.  at  seven  is  much  keener  in 
niTti*^  fl^nngp|fl  in  flYpryftfti^Ti ;  ne  is  certain  to  detect  mihose 
near  to  him  any  display  of  sombreness  or  gloom  or  disap- 
proyaL  It  is  not  probable  that  in  this  responsiveness  he  is 
interpreting  in  the  light  of  his  own  experience  solely,  for  he 
has  not  had  experience  of  just  the  sort  he  reacts  to  in  the 
oIUt.  In  a  sense  the  more  fundamental  types  of-expsession 
hayejneaning,  and  produce^rgggnses  inJJie  child^  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  burning  candle  does ;  a  definite  ten- 
dency to  appraisement  and  reaction  in  both  cases  is  provided 
for  at  birth,  and  it  functions  when  the  appropriate  occasion 
is  presented. 

It  is  not  apparent  why  the  child  should  not  l^m  the 
meaniogj^fjoxpr^ssion  as  he  does  anything  else,  by  relating 
it  to  its  accompaniments  as  well  as  to  its  antecedents  and 
cons§qpents.  When  he  sees  a  smiling  face,  say,  and  his 
mother  at  the  same  moment  gives  him  pleasure  in  one  way 
or  another,  he  easily  comes  to  expect  pleasure  when  he  de- 
tects this  expression ;  and  in  all  his  reactions,  and  in  his 
imagery,  so  far  as  he  has  any,  he  associates  smiling  faces 
with  certain  consequents  that  we  designate  as  generous, 
kindly  treatment.  In  due  course  he  will  acquire  the  terms 
that  denote  the  meaning  of  this  particular  attitude, — kindly, 
gOQd^atored,  happy,  friendly,  and  the  like, — but  they  all 
go  back  to  his  early  experience  in  associating  a  certain  ex- 
pression with  a  characteristic  outcome  in  terms  of  his  own 
pleasure  and  pain.  It  is  really  not  necessary,  in  order  that 
the  child  should  react  appropriately  to  the  oLier^  that  he 
should  be  able  to  image  the  feelings  that  lie  back  of  the 
€dter's  expressions;  and  while  the  terms  used  by  the  adult 
in  denoting  expression  do  refer  apparently  to  emotional 
states,  still  for  the  child  they  indicate  solely  positive  atti- 
tudes in  the  alter. 

When  y.  hears  me  speak  of  a  certain  woman  as  a 
^  sour  "  person,  he  interprets  the  word  in  terms  of  the  way 
she  treats  him,  and  also,  though  not  so  prominently,  in 
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tenns  6t  the  ezpresaion  on  her  &ce.  He  does  not  now,  as  a 
matter  of  &ci,  conoeive  of  certain  emotional  states  as  the 
basis  of  his  own  feeling  and  expression.  He  interprets  all 
the  terms  he  hears  desoriptive  of  disposition  or  character, 
or,  in  general,  of  emotion,  in  terms  of  his  experience  with 
the  persons  involved,  just  as  he  would  interpret  the  term 
^  ugly,''  say,  if  it  were  used  to  describe  a  dog  which  had 
bitten  him.  We  can  easily  believe  that  an  in4ipdual 
equipped  with  the  child's  intellectual  outfit,  but  laokini^  ex- 
pression altogether,  oot^dstill  learn  in  the  manner  in^oated 
the  meaning  oL  tha  geoisw  forms  at  least  of  6]qpres9ion  in 
the  g/ter,  as  well  as  in  animals.  At  the  same  time  it  is  obvious 
that,  given  aoreature  whiohieels  and  expresses  and  ^^ejects" 
his  experience  into  things  like  himself,  he  will  all  the  more 
readily  discover  the  meaning  of  expressions  similar  to  his 
own  in  the  creatures  with  which  he  has  experience. 

Unquestionably,  then,  nfl,  the  ehild  deyelops,  he  tends  to 
inteipiet^the  miming  of  attitudes  in,  others  en  the  budii^of 
similyNStritBdes  inlim^^  the  altStJi^  normally 

tsoribes,  ever  more  largely  with  development,  the  Jeelings^^ 
which  he  himself  ft-rpftrifittiftftg'  As  a  result  of  this  tendency, 
by  the  time  he  reaches  matority  he  becomes  in  a  manner 
the  m^urejriLalLthings.  This  does  not  seem  to  involve 
any  pecnC^  psychological  process,  nor  does  it  introduce 
any  new  psychological  principle.  When  the  child  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  traits  of  his  own  dog,  he  tends  to  ascribe 
its  c^arafitmstifia  tQ..aver)r-dog  at  all  resembling  his  own ; 
and  this  law  is  universal  in  its  application.  Now,  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  say  that  as  the  child  matures  his  ogiiaciousness, 
so  far  as  it  is  personal,  becomes  filled  ever  more  largely 
with  his  own  experienge_and  attitudes,  which  he  has  learned 
as  he  learns  everything  eke;  and  that  he  then  ascribes  to 
objeetaiilro^mMlf  the  qualities  and  feelings  w^fih  hQ.:gpd£^ 
in  this  object  he  knows  most  about?  In  this  law-abiding 
way  he  must  come  gradually  to  give  the  cUter  some  such 
an  outfit  of  feelings,  needs,  and  desires  as  he  finds  in  him- 
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self;  it  18  ineTitable  that  he  should  do  this.  Yet  it  should 
be  recognized  that  the  individual  usually,  if  not  always,  favors 
himself  in  his  attitudes  toward  the  alter;  that  is,  the  needs 
of  the  alter  are  not  usually  seen  to  be  quite  as  pressing  as 
his  own  in  similar  situations,  —  his  pains  are  not  as  severe, 
his  braveiy  is  not  as  marked,  his  selfishness  is  greater,  and 
BO  on  ad  libitttm.  It  is  a  rare  child  who  can  evaluate  the 
experience  of  a  comrade,  especially  when  the  two  are  brought 
into  competitive  relations,  exactly  as  he  evaluates  his  own 
experience  under  approximately  identical  conditions.  Such 
a  tibing  is  never  seen  in  in&ncy,  when  the  alter  is  a  thing  to 
be  adjusted  to  and  used  for  the  advantage  of  self;  the  in- 
terests of  the  ego  give  a  special  importance  to  the  experiences 
of  self  as  compared  with  the  alter. 

This  will,  perhaps,  be  the  best  place  in  which  to  take  a 
glance  at  some  popular  notions  regarding  the  relations  of 
f^fiiar  the  self  and  the  cUter  in  the  typical  situations  of 
^ff!??/!^^  social  intercourse.  In  current  psychological  theoiy 

cteM? uA  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  become,  inseparably  asso- 
rt att«r  ciated  in  all  thought  and  action.  However,  this  is 
more  evidently  true  of  the  mature  individual  than  of  the 
child,  as  our  previous  discussion  has  indicated.  It  is  prob- 
able that  when  the  child  is  pounding  his  nursery  floor  with 
a  hammer  he  is  in  only  a  very  remote  sort  of  way  conscious 
of  an  alter;  possibly  his  consciousness  at  the  time  may  con- 
tain only  things.  It  is  true  that  in  time  even  this  act  will 
be  likely  to  acquire  some  personal  connections,  which  will 
govern  the  individual  in  its  performance ;  but  just  now  one 
would  need  to  depend  on  faith  in  order  to  say  that  the  alter 
entered  into  the  process  at  all.  If  there  are  people  looking 
on,  the  child  may  endeavor  to  attract  their  attention,  but 
even  so,  his  chief  interest  may  have  no  personal  reference. 
Surely  we  can  take  him  early  enough,  when  he  is  just  be- 
ginning to  grab  at  the  bright  objects  in  his  cradle,  or  when 
he  is  making  every  effort  to  get  food,  and  we  can  then  see  that 
the  alter  plays  no  role  in  determining  hb  action.  The  grati- 
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fication  of  appetite  at  the  outset  does  not,  so  far  as  the 
child^s  consciousness  is  concerned,  involve  the  alter  in  any 
way.  In  time,  though,  every  act  of  taking  food  will  doubt- 
less gain  some  sort  of  personal  associations,  so  that  the  alter 
will  be  in  consciousness,  focally  or  marginally,  when  food 
is  eaten ;  but  this  will  be  the  result  solely  of  associational 
experience.  In  the  beginning  of  life  the  child's  conscious- 
ness is  concerned  only  with  things  to  be  used  in  some  way; 
but  with  development  all  the  relations  with  these  things 
come  to  be  loaded  with  personal  values.  At  eveiy  step 
upward,  then,  the  alter  comes  normally  to  play  a  constantly 
increasing  part  in  the  thoughts,  f  eelmgs,  and  attitudes  cit 
the  self  • 

The  seers  of  every  age  have  taught  that  we  are  members 
of  one  body,  and  if  one  prospers  all  will  be  prospered,  while 
if  one  suffers  all  will  be  afflicted.  The  likeness  between  the 
social  and  the  biological  organism  in  this  respect  was  sug- 
gested long  ago.  In  the  human  body  there  are  various  mem- 
bers related  to  one  another  in  such  a  way  that  each  attends  to 
some  special  need,  and  the  entire  organism  profits  thereby. 
The  more  effectively  any  special  organ  performs  its  particu- 
lar task,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  community  as  a  whole. 
Its  work  is  at  once  individualistic  and  socialistic,  egoistic 
and  altruistic  The  eye  must  be  eager  to  get  from  the 
environment  everything  that  will  gratify  its  own  desires ;  but 
the  greater  its  success  in  this  regard,  the  more  completely 
will  the  needs  of  the  entire  organism  be  provided  for.  So, 
according  to  this  view,  egoism  and  altruism  in  the  human 
body  are  complementary,  and  not  antagonistic,  in  the  out- 
come ;  an  organ  cannot  work  for  self  without  working  for 
others  at  the  same  time.  If  it  should  deliberately  set  about 
to  work  for  the  alter^  it  would  have  to  proceed  in  its  own 
way,  which  would  result  in  ministering  to  its  own  special 
needs.  So,  extending  the  argument  to  society,  the  interests 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  group  are  regarded  as  identical ; 
what  18  best  for  the  one  is  best  for  the  other ;  there  can  be 
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no  genuine  antagonism.  It  has  remained  for  modem  stu- 
dents of  society  and  social  development  greatly  to  extend 
and  perfect  this  notion  of  social  solidarity,  and  to  show  how 
the  interests  of  the  self,  and  all  its  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
volitions,  are  bound  up  with  those  of  the  aiier^  which  seems 
to  obliterate  the  old  opposition  between  egoism  and  altru- 
ism* As  Cooley  states  it,  the  ego  is  always  acting  for  the 
approval  of  some  alter^  so  that  there  can  never  be  such  a 
thing  as  ^*  selfishness  "  in  the  popular  understanding  of  the 
term. 

This  oonception,  which  appears  so  attractive  at  first  sight, 
is  nevertheless  only  a  partial  truth.  Keeping  to  the  biologi- 
Antteia-  ^  illustration,  it  is  a  simple  fact  that,  in  the 
ungtMti      nutrition  of  the  body,  a  group  of  special  orsrans 

lo/ffr       or  a  smgle  organ  may  under  certam  oonditions 


secure  an  undue  share  of  nutriment  at  the  expense 
of  other  organs.  When  the  bodily  community  is  prosperous ; 
when  there  is  nutrition  enough  for  all  organs ;  when  there  is 
no  crisis  to  be  met,  there  appears  to  be  perfect  cooperation 
and  mutual  sharingamong  all  the  organs.  But  when  the  crisis 
does  oome,  there  is  apt  to  be  struggle  for  survival  among 
the  organs.  For  example,  when  the  energy  is  running  low 
in  the  organism,  the  brain  may  make  such  demands  upon 
the  available  supply  that  the  muscles  and  the  digestive  sys- 
tem will  suffer ;  and  the  reverse  may  also  be  true.  In  dis- 
ease it  is  generally  the  case  that  some  member  of  the  bodily 
organism  is  not  receiving  adequate  nourishment,  because 
there  is  not  enough  for  the  entire  community  of  organs,  and 
some  are  greedy  in  appropriating  more  than  of  right  belongs 
to  them  if  the  principle  of  identity  of  interests  is  regarded 
as  the  ruling  one.  Of  course,  in  the  end  the  greedy  ones 
will  be  penalized  for  their  sefishness,  since  the  weak  organs 
will  lower  the  vitality  of  the  body  as  a  whole ;  and  ultimately 
total  destruction  will  ensue.  But  temporarily  an  egoistic 
organ  may  act  in  hostility  to  the  warfare  of  the  cUtery  and 
be  prospered  on  account  of  its  cupidity ;  and  in  the  general 
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break-up  at  the  end,  certain  organs  live  considerably  longer 
than  others,  because  they  have  an  advantage  in  utilizing  the 
energies  of  the  organism.  Happily,  though,  nature  has  so 
constituted  things  that,  on  the  whole,  there  is  such  a  rela- 
tion between  the  members  of  the  bodily  community  that 
they  can  work  together  in  prosperity  for  a  long  time  as  a 
unity. 

How  is  it  now  in  the  social  body?  If  one  secures  what  he 
wishes  for  self,  must  it  always  be  through  ministering  to 
the  needs  of  the  group  of  which  he  is  a  member  ?  If  it  is 
justifiable  to  use  the  terms  egoism  and  altruism  at  all, 
should  it  be  simply  to  describe  the  relative  breadth  of  the 
individual's  social  interests  ?  Is  the  egoistic  person  merely 
one  who  works  for  the  cUter  in  a  narrow  and  relatively  non- 
vital  way, — as  when  he  spends  his  life  in  pursuit  of  gold 
he  must  serve  others,  but  both  his  aim  and  his  service  are 
relatively  low  and  of  only  temporary  worth?  On  the  other 
hand,  is  the  altruistic  individual  one  who  works  for  self, 
but  in  doing  this  he  must  serve  others  in  some  really  im- 
portant and  enduring  manner?  It  is  claimed  by  some 
writers  that  the  man  who  is  generous,  who  cares  for  the  sick 
and  needy,  who  supports  all  meritorious  enterprises,  will 
receive  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  his  fellows  in  return, 
and  these  are  for  him  the  most  substantial  and  important 
of  all  possible  rewards  for  his  efforts. 

Looking  at  this  matter  from  the  developmental  stand- 
point, it  is  impossible  to  see  how  any  one  could  think  there 
was  no  such  quality  as  egoism  in  childhood,  supposing  egoism 
to  denote  imdue  or  exclusive  concern  for  self  to  the  neglect 
or  detriment  of  the  altera  What  does  a  three  months'  old 
babe  know  or  care  about  the  alter  ?  How  does  he  serve  the 

^  TIm  followiiig  from  Cooley  (op,  eit.  p.  92)  may  be  noted  in  this  oonneo- 
tiMi:  — 

"  Solf  And  other  do  not  exist  u  mntnall j  exolnsiye  f aoti,  and  phraseology 
vldeh  implies  that  they  do,  like  the  antithesis  egoism  Tenas  altruism,  is 
open  to  Urn  ohjeetion  of  Tafcneness,  if  not  of  falsity/' 

Afda,p.l90:  '*  The  sstirfaetioB,  or  whaterer  yoa  chooM  to  «ill  iV^^^a^ 
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alter  in  obtaining  wliat  he  wishes  ?  The  service  all  goes  one 
way;  it  is  all  take  and  no  give.  And  this  continaes  for 
many  months,  and  without  educative  influences  of  the  kind 
described  on  preceding  pages  it  would  probably  extend,  in 
a  subdued  form  at  least,  into  maturity.  For  one  who  studies 
a  child  in  his  reactions  upon  the  social  environment,  there 
can  be  no  doubting  the  fact  that  in  his  own  consciousness 
he  is  an  egoist  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term ;  and  even 
viewed  from  without,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  concerns 
himself  with  the  needs  or  desires  of  the  cUter^  except  as  his 
own  ends  are  thereby  very  obviously  ministered  to.  He  is 
constantly  demanding  service,  not  proposing  equitable  ex- 
change of  services,  as  men  must  do  in  maturity,  which  com- 
pels the  individual  to  give  consideration  to  the  desires  of 
the  alter.  Moreover,  young  children  do  not  utilize  what 
ihey  secure  from  one  group  of  persons  for  the  advantage  of 
another  group,  in  order  to  gain  the  good-will  and  esteem  of 
this  group,  as  the  adult  does. 

If  now  it  be  asked  whether,  in  the  child's  activities,  he 
ever  seeks  to  do  another  good  without  reference  to  the  ad« 
vantage  to  self,  the  answer  will  not  be  in  accord 
sttitBdMia  with  current  theory  touching  this  matter,  as  ex- 
pounded by  certain  psychologists.  £.  in  her  daily 
life  at  twelve  performs  good  offices  for  her  younger  sister 
and  brothers,  which  could  not  be  regarded  as  egoistic,  in 
the  popular  sense  of  the  term,  by  any  unprejudiced  ob- 
server. For  example,  she  gives  up  her  reading  to  repair  her 
sister's  doll,  even  though  she  has  not  been  asked  to  do  so ; 
and  she  gains  absolutely  nothing  from  her  altruistic  act, 
except  the  happy  expressions  of  the  recipient  of  her  favor. 

one  gets  when  he  pref era  his  duty  to  eome  other  oonne  is  just  as  much  his 
own  as  any  pleasure  he  renonnoes.'* 

Still  ag^in,  he  says  (p.  343)  :  '*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ego  and  alter,  self 
and  sympathy,  are  eorrelatiye,  and  always  mingled  in  ethical  judgments, 
which  are  not  distinguished  by  having  less  self  and  more  other  in  them,  but 
by  being  a  completer  synthesb  of  all  pertinent  impulses.  The  characteristio 
of  a  sense  of  right  is  not  ego  or  alter,  indiTidual  or  social,  but  mental  nwiiu^ 
lioo,  mad  the  paenliar  f aalipga  that  Moompaoj  it" 
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Slie  probably  does  not  experience  the  pleasure  of  a  **  satis- 
fied oonsoience,"  such  as  the  adult  does;  she  is  simply 
moved  by  an  impulse  to  serve,  and  she  goes  with  the  im« 
pulse.  She  expects  no  return,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
she  is  compensated  in  the  way  certain  theorists  maintain. 
She  would  serve  any  child  as  readily  as  her  sister ;  and  she 
serves  them  in  other  ways  than  the  one  indicated.  To  be 
sure,  such  activities  do  not  constitute  a  large  part  of  her 
daily  life ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  the  purely  egoistic 
actions  occupy  a  prominent  place.  She  moves  through  the 
day,  doing  the  tasks  assigned  her  in  school  and  at  home 
without  a  definitely  marked  attitude,  either  egoistic  or  al- 
truistic. So  &r  as  her  own  consciousness  is  concerned,  a 
large  part  of  her  attitudes  are  without  doubt  neutral, 
though  viewed  ab  extra  they  apparently  tend  in  one  direo- 
tion  or  another.  She  does  not  deliberately  plan  to  serve 
others,  except  when  the  spirit  of  giving  is  general  about 
her,  as  at  Christmas  time,  when  she  applies  herself  for 
weeks  to  making  gifts  for  her  companions.  Neither  does 
she  plan  in  any  purposeful  way  to  add  to  her  own  pleasures ; 
she  simply  adjusts  herself  from  moment  to  moment  in  any 
situation  in  which  she  may  be  placed  so  as  to  get  the  most 
out  of  it,  according  to  the  desires  of  the  instant.  If  there 
be  competition  for  pleasures,  as  in  the  use  of  books,  or  ap- 
paratus in  the  gymnasium,  she  ordinarily  keeps  what  things 
she  can  get  as  long  as  she  enjoys  them,  and  if  there  be  not 
too  great  protest ;  but  if  her  competitors  make  a  disturb- 
ance, she  may  surrender  to  them  as  the  best  way  to  adjust 
matters. 

She  is,  however,  always  more  ready  to  yield  to  the  en- 
treaties, and  even  the  bullying,  of  her  sister,  who  is  still  a 
babe,  than  to  her  brothers,  who  aro  about  her  equals  in 
most  forms  of  competition.  She  appears  to  feel  that  the 
latter  can  care  for  themselves,  and  aro  ordinarily  to  be 
resisted  in  their  aggrossions;  though  she  will  not  rosist  the 
aggressions  of  the  former,  which  aro  moro  marked  than  in 
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the  ease  of  the  brothera.  But  the  apparently  helpleas  and 
needy,  if  they  are  at  the  same  time  not  repulsive,  seem  to 
arouse  the  altmistio  impulses  far  more  readily  than  those 
who  seem  strong  and  capable/  though  it  is  a  matter  of 
feeling,  not  of  reflection,  certainly  in  the  early  years. 

As  the  indiyidual  develops  through  adolescence,  it  can  be 
noted  that  a  constantly  larger  proportion  of  his  actions  are  re- 
moved from  the  neutral  class.'  As  he  grows  in  reflectiveness 
he  becomes  ever  more  conscious  of  the  effect  of  his  conduct 

^  The  foUowinflr  inttoaoe  giTMi  by  A.  S.  (in  sdnlt)  illuitratM  quite  Um 
opposite  of  thUi  itatemsnt :  — 

**  I  haye  been  muoh  interested  reoently  in  tbe  obeerrfttion  of  a  child  of 
five.  He  is  in  matters  of  oondnot  rather  ixMrly  diseiplined.  In  degree  of  nn« 
■elflshness  I  haTS  seen  few  children  his  eqoal.  Howeyer,  this  doss  n*t  appear 
to  be  a  matter  of  training  at  aU.  Haying  few  attractiye  oharaoteiistics,  he  is 
made  little  of  by  myself  and  a  friend,  and  yet  he  almost  neyer  sees  ns  hot 
be  insbts  oo  giying  ns  something,  if  he  has  anything  to  giye.  I  haye  rarely 
done  him  a  f  ayor,  aad  only  ocossionally  do  I  mors  than  greet  him. 

**  The  other  day  he  came  through  the  dining-room  where  I  was  seated.  In 
Us  hand  he  held  a  few  small  confections,  giyen  him  by  a  friend.  He  offered 
aie  one,  which  I  declined.  He  insisted,  and  I  declined.  Being  seated  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table,  he  could  n't  reach  me,  so  he  called  out,  *  Here, 
yon  catch  it,'  which,  howeyer,  I  did  not  offer  to  do.  Being  called  away  by 
his  mother,  he  laid  the  candy  on  the  table  beside  some  one,  and  said,  *  You 
giye  it  to  her  I '  and  departed.  This  aU  occurred  yery  quietly  in  a  moment  of 
time,  and  I  'm  sure  his  motiye  was  not  just  to  haye  his  way  in  spite  of  my 
opposition. 

"  On  another  occasion  he  entered  the  sitting-room  chewing  gum.  '  How 
many  pieces  of  gum  did  you  get  for  fiye  cents  ? '  asked  some  one.  '  Two 
packages,'  was  the  reply.  *  Giye  me  a  piece,  please ! '  I  remarked,  not  know- 
ing whether  he  had  any  left.  Taking  seyeral  pieces  out  of  his  pocket,  he 
proceeded  to  distribute  them  indiscriminately  about  the  room  till  the  last 
piece  was  gone. 

**  Again,  seeing  my  friend  across  the  street,  he  called  out, '  Wait,  Miss  G., 
1 11  giye  you  some  candy  I '  and  he  trudged  oyer  to  giye  it  to  her." 

*  Kirkpatrick  {op.  eit,  p.  124)  says  selfishness  does  not  appear  until  youth 
is  reached.  Note  the  following :  — 

"  Youths  are  then  for  the  first  time  genuinely  selfish,  since  If  a  selfish  act 
is  done  now  it  may  be  in  opposition  to  an  altmistio  impulse,  while  before 
this  it  inyolyed  only  a  choice  between  immediate  and  remote  pleasuree  to 
self.  True  selfishness  emerges  only  when  both  the  lower  indiyidualistio  and 
the  higher  altruistic  impulMS  are  felt.  The  adolescent  may  therefore  be  the 
meet  selfish  or  the  meet  self-sacrificing  of  beings,  and  is  often  each  in  turn.'* 

It  wiU  be  apparent  to  the  reader  that  Kirkpatrick  usee  the  term  selfish- 
Mss  in  a  yery  Cerent  sense  from  what  it  has  been  used  thus  far  in  our  die- 
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npoQ  bis  lorfcnnes  and  destiny,  and  he  ia  governed  aoooxd- 
ingly.  At  times  he  unquestionably  brings  self  to  the  front, 
and  deliberately  works  for  its  interests  in  ways  in  which  he 
thinks  these  will  be  most  effectively  advanced.  At  other 
times  he  oonsciously  strives  for  the  good  of  his  associ- 
ates ;  though  it  is  probable  that  in  this  striving  he  is  more 
conscious  than  the  child  of  twelve  of  the  reward  he  will  have 
in  the  good-will  of  the  beneficiary  and  the  esteem  of  the 
social  group.  Rewards  of  this  sort  do  not  make  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  young  child  anyway.  As  the  individual's 
foresight  increases,  as  he  is  able  to  look  ahead  and  note  the 
consequences  of  his  conduct,  his  actions,  viewed  from  with- 
out, take  on  an  increasingly  altruisti6  character;  but  re- 
garded from  within  they  would  probably  be  found  to  be 
dictated  in  the  interests  of  the  self  as  well  as  the  alter. 
The  girl  of  twelve  is  to  some  extent  spontaneously,  or  per- 
haps instinctively,  altruistic  at  times ;  whereas  the  girl  of 
twenty  may  be  much  more  altruistic  in  the  extent  and  effect 
of  her  actions,  but  not  any  more  so  in  her  feeling.  But  even 
the  latter  is  spontaneous  in  her  altruism  in  some  situations, 
mainly  those  of  a  maternal  character,  —  sacrificing  for  the 
young,  her  own  offspring  predominantly,  but  not  exclu- 
sively. What  prompts  the  mother  to  serve  when  service  in- 
volves suffering?  Her  view  probably  does  not  extend  much 
beyond  the  circumstances  of  the  moment.  Service  is  needed, 
and  it  will  be  given  without  price.  Here  the  alter  is  the 
focus  of  all  feeling  and  effort.  There  is  probably  an  in- 
stinctive tendency  which  abides  with  the  individual  during 
life,  and  which  causes  him  often  to  minister  to  the  needs  of 
others  without  asking  whether  he  shall  be  duly  compensated 
therefor ;  though  if  we  should  search  his  being  to  its  very 
depths,  we  might  find  at  its  bottom,  far  from  the  seat  of 
conscious  reasons  and  motives,  an  impulse  to  the  effect  that 
if  he  gives  aid  in  times  of  distress,  he  may  be  cared  for 
himself  in  hb  own  hour  of  need. 

Withoot  stopping  for  further  analysis  here,  it  may  now 
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be  said  that  the  child'a  sense  of  dnty,  so  &r  as  it  is  ac- 
quired, grows  right  out  of  his  social  experiences, 
tkaioM  wherein  he  is  made  aware  that  it  is  of  advantage 
9AMj.  ^  respect  the  rights  of  others,  and  to  share  his 
possessions  with  them,  and  help  them  when  they  are  in 
need.  In  the  begining,  the  mother's  disapproval,  revealed 
in  a  variety  of  concrete  ways,  was  the  principal  spur  to  in- 
hibition;and  the  child  had  actuaUy  to  see  her  face  in  order 
that  it  should  control  him.  However,  in  the  course  of  ma- 
turing, as  the  imaging  power  develops,  the  mother  can  con- 
tinue to  exert  an  influence  over  her  child's  conduct,  even 
when  she  is  far  removed  from  Imn.  She  really  lives  in  her 
boy's  springs  of  conduct  when  he  is  tempted  to  perform  the 
actions  she  has  forbidden,  or  when  he  fails  to  perform  those 
the  has  urged  upon  him.  She  is  there  in  greater  or  less  vivid- 
ness of  detail,  looking  on,  and  approving  or  disapproving 
as  she  did  in  thb  flesh,  and  thus  she  directs  him  much  as 
if  she  were  really  present  to  his  senses.  As  development 
proceeds,  the  mother,  in  her  concrete,  distinct  personality, 
gradually  subsides,  so  to  speak,  and  there  is  left  only  the 
appreciation  of  her  general  attitudes  in  the  special  sorts  of 
situations  in  which  she  has  determined  the  child's  actions  in 
the  past.  And  what  is  true  of  the  influence  of  the  mother  is 
equally  true  of  every  person  who  instructs  the  child  regard- 
ing  his  social  relationships,  whether  of  set  purpose  or  only 
incidentally,  in  the  give-and-take  of  social  intercourse  or  in 
books. 

If  one  should  work  out  the  natural  history  of  any  act 
subject  to  the  control  of  conscience,  or  which  incites  the 
activity  of  conscience,  he  would  flnd  it  conforming  to  this 
general  type.  There  must  flrst  be  very  definite,  concrete 
experience,  —  approving  or  disapproving  persons,  rewards 
or  penalties,  and  so  on.  Then  in  time  these  may  operate 
through  imagination,  as  we  say,  with  the  result  that  the 
concrete  factors  are  gradually  eliminated,  but  their  import 
is  still  felt   And,  reinforced  by  impressions  gained  from 
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history,  literature,  art,  religion,  etc.,  this  feeling  or  tendency 
is  sufficient  to  keep  conduct  in  harmony  with  the  forces 
which  influenced  it  originally.  Until  ethical  action  in  any 
situation  becomes  quite  definitely  established,  the  concrete 
personalities  who  initiated  it  tend  to  remain  as  foci  of  atten- 
tion, as  it  were,  and  so  as  counselors  of  behavior.  It  should 
be  impressed  that  when  these  concrete  personalities  have 
receded  to  the  margin  of  consciousness,  the  individual  re- 
mains responsive  to  their  influence.  He  feels  he  must  act  in 
the  present  as  they  encouraged  him  to  act  in  similar  situ- 
ations in  the  past  He  feels  disturbed,  ill  at  ease,  on  the 
wrong  track,  if  on  any  occasion  he  runs  counter  to  his  habit- 
ual action,  or  that  enjoined  upon  him  by  those  who  have 
had  a  prominent  place  in  his  consciousness  ;  and  ordinarily 
he  will  be  restless  until  he  comes  back  into  line.  Con- 
science, then,  is  active  only  when  there  is  a  felt  lack  of  har^ 
mony  between  the  individual's  present  action  and  that  which 
has  been  urged  upon  him  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
sketched  above.  As  he  develops  and  acquires  a  sense  of  the 
attitudes  of  people  in  general,  rather  than  the  individuals 
nearest  him,  he  will  gradually  gain  a  feeling  for  certain 
kinds  of  ideal  conduct,  or  that  which  is  generally  indorsed 
and  taught  by  the  people  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact, 
or  by  literature  or  biography  or  religion,  but  with  which  he 
is  not  in  accord  in  his  own  conduct,  in  some  respects  at 
least.  So  long  as  he  knowingly  falls  short  of  this  ideal  as  he 
has  come  to  conceive  it,  just  so  long  will  he  experience 
some  measure  of  strain  and  tension.  But  as  soon  as  his 
action  is  brought  into  correspondence  with  his  ideal,  con- 
science will  approve;  there  will  be  a  feeling  of  eade,  of  con- 
gmity,  of  satisfaction.  And  if  his  ideal  can  be  realized  with- 
out struggle,  conscience  will  gradually  cease  to  manifest 
itself  at  all ;  there  will  be  no  further  need  for  it  to  be 
active. 

Thus,  as  was  suggested  in  a  previous  chapter,  conscious- 
ness on  the  Bodal  side  is  a  sort  of  theatre  in  which  one^s 
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friends  and  aoqoaintanoes  and  the  public  in  general,  8o  tsa 
as  it  has  beoome  a  matter  of  experience,  whether  in  the  cou- 
orete  or  in  literature  or  art,  constitute  the  audience  whose 
function  it  is  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  actor's  perform- 
ances. Every  deed  is  scrutinized  by  them,  and  one  cannot 
escape  praise  or  blame,  except  in  respect  to  those  activities 
that  have  often  been  appraised  in  the  same  way,  and  per- 
formed readily,  so  that  they  have  become  automatic.  This 
it  is  that  causes  the  child  distress  when  he  performs  a 
M  mean  *'  act,  even  when  he  knows  it  will  not  be  actually 
detected.  These  ideal  spectators  know  of  it,  and  they  are 
oondenming  or  shaming  him,  and  he  is  not  fit  to  be  seen  by 
his  fellows.  If  a  person  should  be  so  constructed  (as  idiots 
probably  are)  that  consciousness  could  entertain  no  ideal 
personages  who  would  commend  or  blame  him  for  his  con- 
duct, it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  in  such  a  case  there 
would  be  any  way  for  him  to  determine  whether  deeds  were 
right  or  wrong,  except  by  their  concrete,  immediately  ex- 
perienced results.  The  right  is,  then,  in  the  early  years,  at 
any  rate,  what  one's  models  indorse ;  the  wrong  is  what 
they  condemn. 

I  use  the  term  models  in  a  broad  sense.  Some  of  Shak^ 
speare's  characters  may  be  my  models  in  a  very  real  and  vital 
way.  Plato  and  Aristotle,  through  their  written  expressions, 
may  be  living  personages  for  me,  and  they  may  determine 
my  conduct  in  some  respects ;  they  may  live  in  my  con- 
sciousness in  a  real  manner,  and  act  as  counselors  in  mo- 
ments of  doubt.  So  the  eminent  men  of  all  times,  whose  lives 
I  am  familiar  with,  and  some  of  the  great  characters  de- 
picted in  fiction,  as  well  as  the  persons  now  living  whom  I 
have  met  in  vital  relations,  all  dwell  within  reach  of  my 
springs  of  action,  and  play  a  part  in  approving  or  disap- 
proving my  conduct.  Some  stay  close  to  the  focus  of  con- 
sciousness, while  others  take  up  a  position  more  remote ; 
but  none  of  them  are  wholly  lost.  When  I  am  perplexed,  I 
try  to  discover  how  these  persons  would  act  under  similar 
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emmmstances,  and  when  I  see  what  they,  or  the  majority  of 
them,  or  the  more  important  of  them,  would  do,  I  see  what 
I  may  do. 

Bef  erenoe  has  already  been  made,  though  in  an  incidental 
way,  to  the  part  religion  plays  in  presenting  ideals  of  oon- 
duct,  and  in  enforcing  upon  the  individual  the  Yum»^ 
necessity  of  conforming  to  these  ideals  in  all  his  migiMita 
actions.  It  would  not  be  proper  to  attempt  here  Bntoion« 
to  discuss  in  detail  the  psychology  and  social  value  '"'*"^ 
of  religious  belief;  but  there  can  be  no  objection  to  pointing 
out  the  effect  of  religious  training  upon  the  ethical,  or,  more 
broadly,  the  social  attitudes  of  the  child.  The  principle  has 
been  developed  that  the  child  early  discovers,  from  his  give- 
and-take  experiences  with  people,  that  certain  of  his  ex- 
pressions must  be  repressed,  while  others  may  be  performed 
at  wilL  In  due  course  he  generalizes  his  experience,  to  the 
effect  that  anti-social  conduct,  as  determined  by  the  reactions 
of  the  alter  J  is  *^  wrong,"  while  that  which  advances  the  in- 
terests of  the  alter  as  well  as  those  of  self  is  **  right."  When 
the  child  begins  to  differentiate  his  actions  on  the  basis 
of  their  social  outcome,  people  must  be  actually  present  to 
his  senses,  and  reprove  him  for  non-permissible  actions,  and 
commend  him,  or  at  least  not  condenm  him,  for  his  good 
or  right  conduct.  In  the  course  of  development,  when  the 
imaging  activity,  and  especially  the  reflective  tendency,  begin 
to  develop,  the  individual  may  feel  the  force  of  commenda- 
tion or  censure  for  his  behavior  when  no  persons  are  present 
in  the  concrete.  In  due  course,  in  normal  development,  the 
parent,  the  teacher,  the  playmate,  and  others  come  to  function 
in  the  individual's  conduct  through  the  force  of  habit,  in 
which  there  is  an  ideal  factor,  as  of  the  parent  forbidding 
or  praising  a  given  action,  and  a  motor  factor  arising  from 
the  individual's  action  in  the  past.  Further,  through  history, 
literature,  art,  and  the  like,  the  child  constructs  ideal  con- 
ceptions of  conduct,  and  these  ideals  play  down  more  or 
lesB  oonstaatly  upon  all  his  actions. 
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In  religion  the  idealizing  process  acquires  a  prominence 
which  it  does  not  attain  in  any  other  phase  of  the  child's 
experience.  Definite  ideal  personages  are  presented,  and 
impressed  vividly  upon  the  child's  consciousness.  Speaking 
generally,  these  religious  personages  are  made  to  embody  in 
their  own  conduct,  and  to  require  of  all  persons,  the  highest 
form  of  social  action  conceived  by  the  people  of  any  given 
time  or  place.  These  personages  are  made  extraordinarily 
effective  in  influencing  the  individual's  action  by  ascribing 
to  them  the  qualities  of  omnipotence,  omniscience,  omnipre- 
sence, and  the  like,  so  that  they  are  always  aware  of  one's 
transgressions  as  well  as  one's  faithfulness  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty.  Moreover,  these  religious  personages  are,  in 
Christianity  at  any  rate,  perfectly  just  and  righteous,  so 
that  just  and  righteous  conduct  in  the  individual  will  be 
fully  appreciated  and  rewarded.  Thus  the  child  who  has 
had  religious  instruction  of  the  character  indicated  has  an 
ever-present  and  very  real  stimulus  to  the  performance  of 
what  he  comes  gradually  to  understand  as  ethical,  moral, 
social  conduct.  Otherwise  he  is  dependent  solely  upon  the 
momentum  he  has  gained  from  the  reactions  of  his  early 
trainers  and  associates  upon  his  expressions. 

The  young  child  is  very  realistic  in  his  religious  concep- 
tions. He  readily  accepts  whatever  is  taught  him  regarding 
TktiMi-  the  attitudes  of  religious  personages  toward  him 
2J2J2J^®J^*  in  his  behavior ;  though  it  should  not  be  inferred 
tkaokUd*!  that  catechetical  instruction  is  always  effective  in 
this  way.   Of  course,  theological  teaching  cannot 


be  grasped  by  the  child,  unless  it  is  presented  through  the 
concrete  deeds  of  definite  personalities  within  his  compre- 
hension. But  that  instruction  which  portrays  religious  per- 
sonages as  perfect  in  conduct,  their  office  being  to  reward 
good  and  punish  wrong  action  in  human  beings,  becomes 
potent  in  the  child's  life  in  dissuading  him  from  certain 
forbidden  acts,  and  coercing  him  in  the  performance  of  acts 
which  he  would  neglect  except  for  stimulus  applied  a  pa^ 
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teriori.  The  religious  instraction  given  children  commonly 
emphaBizes  the  conception  that  God  is  an  omniscient  and 
omnipotent  lawgiver  and  judge,  who  will  mete  out  justice 
to  every  individual,  inflicting  pain  when  he  disobeys,  and 
providing  for  his  happiness  when  he  acts  in  accord  with 
the  instructions  which  have  been  given  him.  Now,  these 
instructions  generally  have  in  view  the  establishment  of 
fundamental  social  attitudes  in  the  individual.  The  Ten 
Commandments  are  rules  which  the  individual  must  observe 
if  he  would  adjust  himself  harmoniously  to  the  group  to 
which  he  belongs ;  the  group  would  be  destroyed  in  time  if 
these  rules,  most  of  them,  were  not  followed  by  its  members. 
So  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  a  social  code  suited  to  the 
needs  of  a  complex,  peaceable  society.  In  the  same  way  most 
of  the  religious  principles  sought  to  be  impressed  upon 
children  have  the  control  of  their  relations  toward  their 
fellows  solely  in  view.  The  instruction  which  aims  to  develop 
reverence  for  sacred  personages  and  things,  and  the  observ- 
ance of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  has  for  its  end  to 
secure  such  an  attitude  of  the  individual  toward  religious 
things  that  they  can  continue  to  control  him.  If  he  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  infinite  wisdom  and  power  of  divine 
persons,  they  can  exercise  a  commanding  influence  over  him 
in  restraining  what  he  has  been  taught  is  wrong  action,  and 
enforcing  what  he  has  been  taught  is  right  conduct.  Thus 
religions  teachers  often  make  a  supreme  effort  to  fill  the 
child's  consciousness  with  the  idea  of  divinity  as  immea- 
surably intelligent  and  powerful,  and  they  surround  all 
religious  objects  and  ceremonies  with  mystery,  which  in  the 
early  years,  at  any  rate,  is  favorable  to  the  development 
of  attitudes  of  humility  and  obedience. 

But  the  instructors  of  the  young  commonly  go  far  beyond 
the  effort  to  develop  in  the  child  a  consciousness  of  God  as 
the  ruler  of  the  universe,  and  arbiter  of  right  and  wrong. 
They  try  to  teach  a  vast  number  of  specific  facta  regarding 
the  nature  of  Grod,  the  characteristics  of  His  place  of  abode, 
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His  ASflooiates  in  heaven,  His  method  of  administering  jns* 
tioe  to  the  f aithfol  and  the  sinners,  the  place  of  abode  of 
those  who  offend  the  Divine  Being,  etc,  etc.  This  instrao> 
tion  becomes,  then,  an  intellectual  exercise,  and  as  such  it 
takes  its  place  in  the  child's  consciousness  with  other  intel- 
lectual subjects,  as  history,  science,  and  the  like.  The  child 
regards  his  catechism  as  a  thing  to  be  learned  the  same  as 
his  arithmetic,  and  the  one  does  not  exert  greater  influence 
upon  his  conduct  than  the  other.  It  is  the  common  thing  to 
see  children  driven  to  Sunday  School  to  recite  verbatim  their 
lessons,  which  never  touch  the  springs  of  conduct  in  any  way. 
It  will  not  be  appropriate  here  to  enter  into  detailed  exami- 
nation of  catechetical  instruction ;  but  any  reader  can  verify 
for  himself  the  statement  that  nine  tenths  of  all  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  catechiBms  of  any  of  the  religious  bodies  among 
us  that  employ  this  method  of  instruction  appeals  solely  to 
the  intellect,  and  is  for  the  child  up  until  adolescence  at  least 
purely  verbaL  In  the  same  way  a  large  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Sunday  School  as  it  exists  among  us  is  strictly  intellect- 
ual, and  it  does  not  impress  upon  the  learner  the  supreme 
conception  of  the  glory  and  greatness  and  justice  of  Grod,  and 
the  certainty  with  which  he  administers  social  and  moral 
laws.  As  a  consequence,  children  instructed  in  this  way  do 
not  gain  from  religion  what  it  is  really  designed  to  afford 
them,  so  far  as  their  social  nature  and  needs  are  concerned. 
One  may  see  children  reciting  every  day  in  the  catechism, 
or  in  lessons  worked  out  on  the  plan  of  the  Sunday  School, 
who  are  not  influenced  in  the  slightest  degree  by  what  they 
learn.  This  is  seen  most  strikingly  in  the  public  schools  of 
Germany  or  England,  where  religious  instruction  constitutes 
a  regular  part  of  the  work,  or  in  the  parochial  schools  of  the 
countries  like  Italy,  Spain,  or  Holland. 

The  one  needful  thing  in  religious  instruction,  so  far  as 
it  is  intended  to  be  of  value  in  restraining  and  constraining 
the  individual  in  his  social  relations,  is  that  it  should  suffuse 
the  child's  consciousness  with  a  feeling  of  the  reality  of  Qod^ 
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,  and  of  his  infinite  jnstioe  and  wisdom  and  power,  so  tbat  He 
can  read  the  human  heart,  and  reward  or  chastise  the  indi- 
vidual according  as  he  has  done  right  or  wrong,  as  revealed 
in  his  own  conscience.  Any  philosophic  speculation  about 
the  personality  of  God,  or  His  relation  to  the  universe,  tends 
to  lessen  His  influence  upon  the  child's  conduct.  In  the  same 
way,  undue  familiarity  with  religious  objects  or  ceremonies 
tends  to  destroy  that  simple,  elementary  feeling  which  is 
alone  potent  in  shaping  conduct.  Children  brought  up  in  the 
homes  of  ministers  often  come  to  look  upon  religious  rites  in 
a  purely  mechanical  way.^  The  sense  of  mystery  is  lost,  and 
a  feeling  <rf  commonplaceness  supersedes  it.  In  this  way  the 
influence*  for  good  of  religious  feeling  is  nullified. 

For  the  first  eight  or  ten  weeks  the  child  is  concerned  solely  with  the 
interests  of  self.  At  abont  the  twelfth  week  he  begins  to  manifest  plea- 
sure in  personal  association,  as  shown  mainly  in  his  smile  and  ^ 
eharaoteristio  vocal  demonstrations.  But  for  the  infaut  the 
alter  does  not  hare  interests  and  needs  like  the  self;  there  is  nothing  in 
Ids  euTironment,  either  personal  or  material,  the  well  or  ill-being  of 
which  should  be  oonsidered  in  determining  his  behavior.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  year  the  child  may  on  occasion  inhibit  his  teasing  or  crying, 
or  share  his  candy  or  playthings  in  the  presence  and  under  the  influence 
of  parent  or  governess;  but  very  little  of  this  sort  of  thing  can  be  ob- 
served dnring  the  early  months.  However,  by  the  close  of  the  second 
year  the  child  manifests  some  sense  of  social  obligation,  as  revealed  in 
hb  effort  to  control  his  "  evil  **  impulses  and  perform  acts  of  positive 
social  value. 

Through  the  dynamic  reactions  of  the  alter  upon  his  expressions,  the 
diild  learns  slowly  to  differentiate  persons  from  things,  and  to  regard 
the  former  somewhat  as  he  regards  himself.  Imitation  alone  does  not 
suffice  to  secure  this  differentiation.  Vital  experience  is  necessary  in 

1  Rev.  J.  H.  K.,  a  distinguished  minister  of  the  gospel,  sends  me  the 
following  testimony  :  *'  I  am  dietreased  over  the  attitude  of  my  four  children 
toward  the  religions  offices  of  the  house  and  the  church.  When  they  return 
from  a  prayer-meeting  they  may  make  fun  of  the  prayen  offered  by  mem- 
bem  of  the  ohureh,  or  they  may  oomplain  at  the  leng^  of  the  serrioe  or  the 
tiresome  character  of  the  remarks  they  heard.  When  I  officiate  at  a  funeral, 
they  almost  always  show  interest  only  in  the  amount  I  received  for  my  eer- 
visesL  I  have  long  felt  that  my  children  go  through  their  prayers  at  home  in 
a  pmij  mechanical  way,  and  they  have  the  same  attitude  toward  the  church 
isrviee.  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them." 
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order  that  ezpreaiion  may  aoqoire  meaning.  There  are  doabiless  eer* 
tain  ezpressionB  of  the  oiler  which  are  nnderstood  more  or  less  instinct- 
ively hy  the  child,  and  these  aid  him  in  gaining  a  **  consciousness  of 
kind/'  For  a  time  the  child  regards  his  pets  as  of  his  kind,  but  he 
gradually  grows  away  from  animals  because  of  their  limited  reactions 
upon  his  expressions. 

By  the  fifth  year,  through  the  positive  and  negative  reactions  of 
people,  the  child  has  learned  to  regard  them  in  all  his  activities  as 
different  from  things.  Approval  and  disapproval,  rewards  and  punish- 
ments Yerj  concretely  given,  enable  the  child  gradually  to  differentiate 
his  attitudes  into  two  great  classes,  which  later  he  will  designate  at 
egoistic  and  altruistic  Speaking  generally,  his  experiences  with  people 
teach  him  that  conduct  altruistic  in  nature  will  promote  his  interesttt 
while  egoistic  action  will  turn  out  badly  for  him.  Conununity  of  interest 
and  action  leads  the  child  in  the  course  of  time  to  view  the  cUter  much 
as  he  does  himself,  in  respect  to  needs  and  deserts. 

The  child  acts  as  a  self  long  before  he  has  an  idea  of  self  in  a  refleo^ 
ive  sense.  Self  for  the  child  is  a  body  of  instinctive  attitudes  and  ten- 
dencies. With  development  he  learns  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  atti- 
tudes in  others  on  the  basis  of  similar  attitudes  he  has  himself  assumed. 
However,  in  his  '*  ejective  tendencies  "  the  individual  usually  favors  the 
•elf  as  contrasted  with  the  alter. 

Of  the  popular  notions  regarding  the  relation  of  the  ego  and  the 
alter,  the  common-sense  view  considers  egoism  and  altruism  as  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  one  another,  so  that  a  person  could  not  be  egoistie 
and  altruistic  at  one  and  the  same  time;  while  according  to  another 
view  they  are  simply  phases  of  every  social  attitude  the  individual  takes* 
Both  these  views  are  partial  and  so  erroneous,  at  least  so  far  at  they 
relate  to  the  developmental  period  of  human  life.  A  considerable  pro- 
portion of  a  child's  actions  are  neither  egoistic  nor  altmistic.  They  do 
not  have  for  their  purpose  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  ego 
at  against  those  of  the  alter,  or  vice  versa.  As  the  individual  develops 
through  adolescence  a  constantly  larger  proportion  of  his  actions  is 
removed  from  the  neutral  class;  and  viewed  from  without  they  appear 
to  become  more  and  more  altruistic,  but  regarded  from  within  they 
may  be  seen  to  be  dictated  in  the  interests  of  the  self  as  well  as  or  even 
at  the  expense  of  those  of  the  alter.  There  may  be  observed  at  every 
period  in  development  genuinely  altruistic  actions  in  outcome,  spring- 
ing probably  from  an  instinctive  tendency  to  help  those  in  need. 

People  differ  in  respect  to  the  degree  to  which  they  strive  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  self  as  opposed  to  those  of  the  alter;  and  various 
types  in  this  regard  have  always  been  recognized  in  popular  philosophy. 

Action  in  the  early  years  is  usually  unreflective,  and  ia  executed  oo 
the  basis  of  expediency.  Jn  due  course,  however,  the  individual  die- 
more  or  lesi  elearly  that  oertain  kinds  of  conduct,  pos^ive  •■ 
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well  M  negstive,  most  be  required  of  all  for  the  welfare  of  all.  When 
he  nakes  this  discoverj  he  is  prepared  to  assimilate  ethical  iustruction, 
which,  eombined  with  the  influeuce  of  the  hard  knocks  received  in  the 
give-and-take  experiences  of  daily  social  adjustments,  gradually  estab- 
lishes the  sense  of  right  as  opposed  to  wrong  action.  In  the  evolution  of 
the  sense  of  duty  the  child  first  realizes  that  the  rights  of  others  must 
be  respected,  and  later  he  feels  they  ought  to  he  respected. 

A  child's  conscience  grows  out  of  his  social  experience,  wherein  he 
has  been  made  to  realize  through  the  reactions  of  people  upon  his  ex- 
pressions that  certain  actions  may  be  freely  performed,  while  othen 
must  be  restrained.  As  he  matures,  the  concrete  factors  are  gradually 
eliminated  and  the  remaining  feeling,  retof orced  by  lessons  from  his- 
tory, literatore,  art,  and  religion,  suffices  to  guide  conduct;  and  con- 
seienoe  is  active  only  when  conduct  is  not  in  accord  with  the  lessons 
impressed  in  the  manner  indicated.  As  the  individual  acquires  a  sense 
of  the  attitudes  of  people  in  general,  whether  of  those  about  him  or  in 
books,  he  gains  a  feeling  for  certain  kinds  of  ideal  conduct,  and  con- 
science is  felt  only  when  he  is  conscious  of  disharmony  between  his 
ideal  and  his"^eal  action.  Consciousness  on  the  social  side  is  thus  a  kind 
of  theatre  in  which  onr  friends  and  acquaintances,  the  public  in  general, 
and  characters  derived  from  literature,  history,  and  art,  constitute  the 
audience  and  pass  judgment  upon  our  performances. 

In  religion  the  idealizing  process  attains  a  prominence  which  it  doet 
not  attain  in  any  other  phase  of  the  child's  experience.  The  young 
ehild  is  Tery  realistic  in  his  religions  conceptions.  That  instruction 
whieh  portrays  religions  personages  as  perfect  in  conduct,  and  also 
ODunseient,  omnipotent,  and  the  like,  and  whose  office  it  is  to  reward 
good  and  pnnisb  wrong  action  in  human  beings,  becomes  potent  in  the 
ehild'a  life  in  dissuading  him  from  certain  forbidden  acts,  and  coercing 
bim  in  the  performance  of  acts  which  he  would  neglect  except  for 
stimnlna  applied  a  posteriori.  But  religions  teachers  often  fail  to  make 
a  deep  impress  upon  children,  because  their  teaching  is  theological| 
teehnicaly  mod  is  merely  yerbal  so  far  as  the  learner  is  concerned. 


CHAPTER  IV 

JUSTICE 

Our  discussion  thus  far  has  prepared  the  way  for  a  consid- 
eration of  the  development  of  certain  special  attitudes  aris- 
BAMitzpt-  ing  in  the  social  adjustments  of  the  individual ; 
uwdfTti-  and  first,  the  attitudes  involving  the  sentiment 
AU  ^^  justice.  We  have  traced  the  method  by  which 
the  child  acquires  the  conception  that  the  cUter  has 
feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  like  himself.  We  have  also 
noted  that  in  the  process  of  development  his  sense  of  the 
alter* 8  attitudes  and  needs  becomes  ever  keener,  and  exerts 
an  increasingly  determining  influence  upon  his  conduct, 
leading  him  to  regard  and  to  treat  the  alter  much,  though 
not  precisely,  as  he  regards  and  treats  the  self.  As  a  result 
of  this  developmental  process,  the  ghild  comes  in  due  course 
to  realize  that  the  alter  has  rights  which  first  must  be  and 
later  oitght  to  be,  respected  in  all  the  relations  which  the 
self  assumes  toward  him.  The  goal  toward  which  the  indi- 
vidual normally  tends  in  his  social  development  is  undoubt- 
edly the  point  at  which  he  will  readily  grant  to  the  cUter 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  self,  and  impose  upon  him 
the  same  obligations;  and  he  will  insist  in  all  the  ways  he 
can  upon  every  person  receiving  pleasures  or  pains  accord- 
ing to  his  deserts ;  though  the  sentiments  of  mercy  and  pity 
may  sometimes  urge  him  to  shield  the  alter  from  the  suffer- 
ing  which  his  acts  would  entitle  him  to,  in  accordance  with 
the  general  view  of  justice  current  in  the  community  at  the 
time.  It  is  a  commonplace,  of  course,  that  this  sentiment 
becomes  embodied  in  time  in  laws  or  rules  or  customs,  and 
the  individual  who  is  strictly  just  will  insist  upon  all  the 
members  of  the  community  being  dealt  with  in  conformity 
thereto.   But  in  eveiy  advancing  society  the  sentiments  oi 
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qrmpathy,  pity,  and  mercy  go  beyond  the  established  laws 
or  customs,  and  they  may,  as  they  often  do,  protect  individ- 
uals from  the  consequences  of  their  deeds  as  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  regulations  on  the  statute  books.  Thus  mercy 
has  the  effect  of  tempering  justice,  a  phenomenon  which 
will  receive  the  attention  it  deserves  in  another  chapter. 

When  we  say  that  the  development  of  the  sentiment  of 
justice  tends  toward  the  point  at  which  the  individual  will 
treat  the  alter  as  he  does  the  self,  it  must  be  Boitiity 
understood  that  the  term  cUter  as  here  used  can-  ^^^ 
not  be  interpreted  to  apply  to  all  persons  whom-  iibiuttM 
soever  beside  the  self,  but,  speaking  generally,  mamb«iaf 
only  to  those  in  the  same  "class"  or  group  or  •"^•" 
circle  with  the  self.  One  "gentleman"  may  resist  any 
suggestion  to  take  advantage  of  another  "gentleman"; 
but  he  may  act  very  differently  toward  his  servant  or  his 
slave.  A  Greek  might  think  it  unjust  to  cheat  one  of  his 
own*  nationality,  but  at  the  same  time  he  might  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  advantage  of  a  foreigner.  A  student  may  feel 
the  justice  of  playing  fair  with  his  fellow  students,  but  he 
may  experience  no  resistance  to  the  impulse  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  members  of  another  college  with  which  his 
alma  mater  may  be  in  competition,  or  even  to  deceive  to 
his  OMm  gain  the  instructors  under  whom  he  works.  Evi- 
dently the  individual  tends  to  recognize  equality  of  privi- 
leges, rewards,  responsibilities,  and  penalties  only  among 
those  of  a  kind  with  himself,  as  he  sees  the  matter.  We 
have  already  noticed  how  the  consciousness  of  differences 
among  people  is  developed  in  the  individual ;  and  once  this 
process  of  differentiation  gets  started,  it  gives  rise  to  the 
idea  that  all  people  are  not  equal,  and  so  are  not  entitled 
to  the  same  rewards  and  penalties  for  any  given  deed  or 
catalogue  of  deeds.  What  would  be  excused  in  a  king,  say, 
might  cost  a  peasant  his  life.  But  kings,  like  peasants, 
have  their  own  codes,  which  operate  on  the  whole  to  insure 
•quality  among  the  members  of  the  respective  groups. 


c 
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Thus  the  sentiment  ot  jaatiee  ofteiL  serves  to  make  per- 
manent stratifications  in  social^groupings,  however  estab- 
lished, for  it  tends  to  keep  individuals  within  the  confines 
of  their  respective  classes  in  respect  to  their  privileges  and 
responsibilities,  their  rewards  and  penalties.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  very  plastic  groups  the  sentiment  of  justice  playf 
an  important  part  in  changing  the  boundary  lines  between 
dasses,  and  in  abolishing  these  lines  altogether  under  oer* 
tain  conditions.  While  in  Ajnerican  society  there  is  some- 
'  times  a  tendency  for  members  of  the  ^*  higher"  classes  to 
resent  the  efforts  of  a  member  of  a  ^^  lower  "  class  to  push 
upward  beyond  his  *^  station,"  still  it  is  possible  for  one  in 
the  humblest  sphere  of  life  to  be  elevated  to  the  most  ex- 
alted position,  provided  he  is  able  to  serve  society  effectively 
according  to  its  needs  at  the  time.  So  there  is  developing 
among  us  a  feeling,  more  or  less  general  and  well-defined, 
ihat'in  the  spirit  of  justice  a  man  shoidd  be  rewarded  — 
in  honor^iLfigportunity,  perhaps,  rather_ftanJBJnangrj;-— 
accor£ng  to  the  measui-e  of  hb  ability,  and  his  sincerity  in 
serving  the  community.  Capacity  to  do  what  society  desires 
to  have  done,  and  f aithf ulnfiflSLJiL-fche  doing  of  it,  are  prob- 
ably more  important  desidBiata  in  the  formation  of  classeB 
Jn  our  country  than  elsewhere,  though  even  among  us 
wealth  and  ancestral  connections  play  leading  parts. 

But  we  must  return  to  trace  out  in  greater  detail  the 
steps  by  which  the  adult's  complex  sentiment  of  justice  is 
TkixOtoi  developed.  We  have  noted  above  how  social  ex- 
22^^21^  perience  works  upon  the  original  e^o-centric  ten« 
J2jJ^^«*^  dencies  of  the  child,  and  modifies,  restrains, 
a«ti  diverts  them,  and  even  supplants  them  to  some 

extent  by  oZ^er-centric  tendencies.  It  has  been  said  in 
effect  more  than  once  that,  in  the  process  of  adjustment  to 
his  fellows,  the  individual  inevitably  acquires  a  more  or 
less  settled  habit  of  taking  into  account  the  interests,  the 
point  of  view,  and  the  tendencies  of  the  alter.  Now,  this 
experience  lays  the  basis  for  the  sentiment  of  justice  in  ita 
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fondamental  meaning,  —  that  aU  individnalB  should  ha^e  \ 
an  equal  chance  in  competition  for  the  goods  they  seek  to     \ 
obtain,  and  that  they  should  suffer  impartially  according  to    ^ 
their  responsibility  for  misdeeds  they  have  performed,  or 
for  errors  in  judgment.   It  need  hardly  be  insisted  upon 
here,  after  what  has  already  been  said,  that  the  young  child 
is  a  bully,  who  strives  to  get  more  than  his  just  portion  of 
the  things  he  desires,  and  endeavors  to  transfer  to  others 
the  penalties  which  rightfully  he  should  bear.   The  child  of 
two  will  not  normally  play  fair  when  he  is  in  competition 
with  his  fellows.  He  will  make  use  of  every  means  at  his 
command  to  get  that  which  he  wishes,  whatever  it  may  be, 
irrespective  of  the  rights  of  others  who  are  affected  by  his 
action.    He  shows  but  slight  appreciation  of  the  feelings  of 
his  parents,  even  in  the  varied  activities  of  the  home.   He 
is  ocmpletely  dominated  by  the  goal  toward  which  he  is 
striving,  and  nothing  but  forceful  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  cUter  can  restrain  him,  when  restraint  is  necessary ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  original,  all-powerful  ^[oistic  mo-0^\ 
tives  get  modified  or  checked  only  by  determined  resistance  «/ 
from  those  more  powerful  than  the  child.   In  time,  as  the 
number  of  such  occasions  increases,  the  child  comes  to  an* 
tidpate  them,  so  that  he  can  with  some  measure  of  success 
eheck  himself. 

If  one  will  follow  a  child  day  by  day,  he  may  trace  this 
experience  of  resistance  coming  to  be  anticipated.  Take,  for 
^^mnple,  the  case  of  a  young  child  playing  the  game  of  toss- 
hall  with  a  group  of  children  or  adidts.  Let  us  say  that  at 
the  start  he  demands  the  ball  most  or  aU  of  the  time.  When 
another  gets  it  he  cries  for  it,  and  gives  vent  to  angry  ex- 
pressions if  it  is  denied  him.  All  in  the  group  say  to  him, 
^  It  is  not  your  turn ;  you  have  just  had  it ;  you  must  let  the 
others  take  their  turn,"  and  so  on ;  but  he  is  indifferent,  at 
this  stage  of  his  development,  to  their  attitudes.  He  shrieks 
at  the  top  of  his  voice  if  it  is  not  given  to  him,  and  if  there 
aare  older  persons  around  to  whom  he  can  appeal,  he  will  run 
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to  them  and  endeavor  by  Tarioos  means  to  excite  them  so 
that  they  will  oome  to  hb  aid,  and  enable  him  to  gain  his 
end.  If  he  can  get  no  help  in  this  way,  then  he  may  try  to 
prevent  the  one  who  has  the  ball  from  playing  with  it ;  or  as 
a  last  resort  he  may  try  to  break  up  the  group,  or  go  off 
suHqng,  expecting  in  this  way  to  arouse  the  feelings  of  his 
tormentors  so  that  they  will  cease  their  opposition  to  him. 
In  all  this  experience  there  appears  to  be  no  consciousness 
on  his  part  that  he  is  in  the  wrong ;  so  far  as  his  own  atti« 
tude  is  concerned,  he  b  justified  in  getting  the  ball  if  he 
wants  it.  Juatiise  for  him  requiifis  that  his  wishes  be  always 
in^u^ed.  He  is  singgre  about  it,  if  it  be  proper  to  apply  the 
term  ^*  sincerity  "  to  one  whose  motives  are  practically  all 
governed  by  a  selfish  aim,  as  his  are. 

But  follow  this  child  along  for  a  little  distance,  and  ob- 
serve him  taking  his  first  lessons  in  justice,  as  the  group 
Tk§m«ikod  understands  it.  The  persons  whom  he  attempts  to 
ifwrininf  bully  will  not  give  in  to  him.  They  tell  him  if  he 
liittot  will  **  play  fair  "  and  "  take  his  turn  "  he  may  play, 
but  otherwise  he  must  stay  out.  If  the  group  is  constant  in 
this  attitude,  the  child  will  sooner  or  later  discover  that  he 
must  check  himself  if  he  would  stay  in  the  game  at  alL  He 
will  resist  the  development  of  this  notion,  but  it  will  get 
established  in  time.  One  can  observe  it  taking  effect  in  the 
ohild's  attitudes.  Yesterday,  and  for  several  days  before 
that,  perhaps,  he  tried  to  bully  the  group,  but  he  finally 
drew  himself  sullenly  off  into  the  corner,  and  the  game  went 
on  without  him.  To-day  he  repeate  the  performance,  but 
one  notices  that  he  goes  into  his  comer  less  readily ;  and 
with  some  encouragement  from  the  group  he  may  literally 
drag  himself  back  into  line,  and  actually  take  his  turn.  For 
the  rest  of  the  game  he  will  ^^  play  bar  "  vnthout  protest ; 
he  has  learned  that  the  group  will  resist  him  unless  he  does 
as  the  others  do.  Of  course,  this  change  is  not  wrought 
suddenly  as  a  rule ;  but  whether  it  takes  a  long  or  a  short 
time  to  accomplish,  it  is  always  brought  about  according  to 
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tbift  general  plan.  The  instance  cited  is  typical  of  innnmeiw 
able  cases  occurring  normally  in  the  daily  life  of  the  child, 
and  all  having  substantially  the  same  history  and  the  same 
outcome.  It  is  true  that  some  children  are  not  in  their  early 
years  resisted  in  many  of  their  aggressions,  but  such  chil- 
dren simply  defer  their  elementary  lessons  in  justice  until 
they  come  in  contact  with  groups  that  will  resist  them ;  and 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  they  will  meet  these 
groups,  unless  possibly  they  be  the  children  of  kings.  But 
even  these  latter  children  must  ultimately  come  into  conflict 
with  those  of  their  own  class  who  will  resist  them  in  their 
unjust  demands. 

This  will,  perhaps,  be  the  best  point  at  which  to  consider 
one  of  the  most  important  though  elementary  phases  of  the 
development  of  the  sentiment  of  justice,  —  the  Apptuiaos 
evolution  of  the  sense  of  property,  with  the  re-  ^^fJiISi!^ 
oognition  of  the  rights  and  duties  appertaining  ^^^ 
thereunto.  As  we  have  already  noted,  the  infant  comes 
among  us  with  the  naive  feeling  that  everything  he  wants 
^  belongs"  to  him,  in  proof  of  which  observe  his  utter  lack 
of  restraint  in  striving  to  secure  whatever  attracts  him. 
His  instinctive  attitude  is,  get  everything  that  is  in  any 
way  desirable.  The  six-months'-old  child  shows  no  apprecia- 
tion,  so  far  as  one  can  tell,  of  the  principle  of  property,  ex- 
oept  that  he  should  so  far  as  possible  obtain  and  retain  all 
that  he  can  lay  his  hands  on  that  pleases  him  or  gratifies 
his  enriosity.  He  cannot,  of  course,  be  said  to  have  a  feeling 
of  right  with  respect  to  it,  since  he  cannot  appreciate  tliat 
the  alter  has  a  valid  claim  upon  anything.  The  sense  of  right 
ean  be  felt  only  when  the  individual  realizes  {hat  the  alter 
b  competing  for  goods  he  himself  desires,  and  that  because 
of  previous  experience  affecting  the  things  in  question  one 
or  the  other  should  secure  them  and  exercise  dominion  over 
them.  The  infant's  feeling  is  that  he  should  be  master  of  all 
he  surveys ;  and  the  representations  to  the  contrary  made 
by  those  about  him  have  no  effect  on  him,  unless  they  for- 
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ciUy  redst  his  cupidity,  when  he  usually  protests  with  ToioOi 
fists,  and  body  until  he  becomes  exhausted,  or  until  his  at- 
tention is  diverted  into  other  channels.  But  so  long  as  the 
desired  objects  are  kept  in  view,  the  untaught,  ^^  natural " 
child  assumes  only  one  attitude  toward  them,  and  that  an 
appropriative  or  aggressive  one.  His  brother  may  say  to  him  > 
^  But  it  is  mine^  you  know '' ;  *^  You  cannot  have  my  things, 
for  I  do  not  take  your  things,"  and  bo  on  ad  libitum;  but 
these  phrases  mean  nothing  to  the  individual  who  has  not 
had  some  months,  at  least,  of  vital  experience  in  meeting 
with  resistance  in  endeavoring  to  get  control  of  goods  which 
have  already  been  appropriated  by  the  alter  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  social  game.  The  principle  is  that  the 
terms  mine  and  thine  require  for  their  proper  understand- 
ing by  the  child  a  vast  deal  of  give-and-take  contact  with 
others,  as  a  result  of  which  there  is  slowly  developed  the 
sense  that  objects  belong  to  people  by  virtue  of  their  having 
had  certain  types  of  experience  with  them. 

Let  us  glance  now  at  the  way  in  which  the  individual 

discovers  what  sort  of  experience  one  must  have  with  an 

stftiop-  object  in  order  to  claim  it  as  hb  own  against  all 
yn^tton'  competitors.  To  begin  with,  whatever  the  infant 
flf  tb«iifM  }iag  in  his  grasp  he  will  strive  to  retain  as  long  as 
iioB  he  gets  pleasure  from  it ;  and  he  will  even  endure 

considerable  punishment  before  he  will  release  it.  Take,  for 
example,  his  resistance  to  any  attempts  to  remove  his  bottle 
before  he  has  satisfied  himself  with  it ;  and  this  is  a  typical 
instance.  As  he  develops,  and  begins  to  grip  objects  about 
him,  he  shows  the  same  tendency  to  keep  all  he  can  lay  his 
hands  on  that  pleases  him.  Now,  suppose  he  is  permitted  to 
retain  whatever  he  gets  in  his  grasp,  and  he  is  given  every 
object  that  he  desires ;  in  such  cases  the  original  feeling 
that  all  he  wants  he  will  secure  is  deepened  in  h^,  and 
his  expressions  become  ever  more  violent  if  accidentally  or 
otherwise  his  wishes  are  thwarted  in  any  way.  But  sooner 
or  later  he  is  resisted  in  his  attempt  to  gain  possession  o£ 
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objeets  which  are  mnoh  desired  by  others  to  whom  they 
^  belong,"  and  at  that  moment  he  begins  to  differentiate 
goods  into  those  that  the  alter  will  not  permit  him  to  have, 
no  matter  what  efforts  he  makes  to  obtain  them ;  those  that 
he  can  secure  if  he  struggles  vigorously  for  them;  and 
those  that  no  one  tries  to  deprive  him  of,  or  to  resist  him 
in  his  efforts  to  secure  them.  When  he  is  prevented  by  his 
brother  from  taking  a  certain  object,  the  latter  says  to  him: 
^  It  is  mine  because  papa  (or  mamma  or  some  one)  gave 
it  to  me  ";  or,  *^  They  said  /  might  have  it " ;  or,  ^^  because  I 
got  U  first ";  or,  "  because  I  found  it ";  or,  "  because  I 
have  had  it  a  long  time^**  and  so  on  through  a  number  of 
other  reasons.  If  the  father  prevents  him  from  getting  the 
object  he  desires,  it  is  ^^  because  it  is  not  good /or  you^^  or 
^it  belongs  to  Brother^'  and  so  on.  But,  the  child  never 
sees  the  justice  of  these  positions  at  the  outset;  he  always 
respouds  vrith,  ^^  Well,  I  want  it."  This  is  the  only  reason 
be  can  understand  for  claiming  anything  of  value.  But  he 
is  resisted,  and  he  learns,  through  ceaseless  opposition  to  his 
aggressions,  that  when  father  or  mother  gives  an  object  to 
his  brother  he  himself  must  keep  his  hands  off  it.  He  comes 
to  this  point  in  his  evolution  very  slowly,  but  the  reactions 
of  the  social  environment  keep  him  moving  towardlTwith 
greater  or  less  rapidity,  depending  upon  the  strength  of  his 
original  impulses  in  comparison  with  the  intensity  and  con- 
stanqr  of  the  educative  influences  playing  on  him. 

So,  by  the  method  sketched  above,  he  discovers  that  when 
a  brother  or  sister  or  playmate  is  in  possession  of  an  object, 
no  matter  how  he  or  she  came  by  it,  it  cannot  be  appropriated 
by  himself  without  violent  reactions  from  those  who  have 
control  of  it.  One  can  observe  this  lesson  as  it  is  being 
kaifped  and  applied  in  the  child's  daily  adjustments.  In  the 
banning,  when  he  is  acquiring  familiarity  with  the  ele- 
mental principles  of  property  rights,  he  at  times  extends 
his  application  of  the  principles  to  his  dog,  his  cat,  even  his 
loekiog-hoTse ;  they  must  be  left  in  control  of  the  objects 
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which  they  now  possess.  One  can  see  a  chfld  Tigorously  de- 
fend the  rights  of  his  pets  against  the  depredations  of  the 
marauders  about  them.  There  is,  perhaps,  an  element  of 
make-believe  in  this,  for  it  is  not  long  before  the  individual 
shows  that  when  his  interests  so  advise,  he  will  pay  no  heed 
to  the  rights  of  his  pets,  but  he  will  without  any  restraint 
despoil  than  of  their  belongings  for  his  own  advantage.  It 
is  not  long  in  his  learning  process  before  he  will  ascribe 
genuine  property  rights  only  to  those  living  things  that  really 
resist  his  attempts  to  plunder  them. 

While  his  freedom  of  appropriation  is  thus  being  narrowed 
constantly  through  the  reaction  of  the  alter^  the  principle 
involved  is  brought  out  distinctly  in  his  experience  when  he 
is  in  conflict  with  his  fellows  in  respect  to  his  own  posses- 
sions. If  he  is  being  attacked  by  invaders,  he  calls  upon  his 
father  or  mother  or  any  person  who  can  help  him  to  defend 
his  belongings.  Then  arises  the  necessity  of  determining 
whether  he  is  entitled  to  the  goods  he  claims,  and  the  novice 
is  made  to  give  a  reason,  acceptable  to  those  about  him,  why 
he  should  not  be  deprived  of  some  or  all  of  them.  This  is 
an  exceedingly  illuminating  sort  of  experience  for  him ;  it 
compels  him  to  recognize  certain  fundamental  property 
rights,  and  to  consciously  employ  the  principles  involved  in 
trying  to  keep  his  ^^  things  "  under  his  control.  Every  hour 
of  waking  life  during  the  first  few  years,  he  must  appeal  to 
these  principles  in  his  inevitable  conflicts  with  his  fellows,  if 
he  has  give-and-take  relations  with  them.  Slowly  the  princi- 
ples are  brought  out  more  or  less  clearly,  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  his  experience,  because  matters  of  vital  con- 
cern to  him  are  settled  by  them,  and  they  define  for  him 
what  he  may  get  and  keep,  and  what  be  may  not  appro- 
priate. 

As  the  child  develops,  and  his  relations  with  people  be- 
come ever  more  complex,  he  continually  learns  new  and 
more  and  more  subtle  principles  of  ownership;  and  he 
finds  as  he  endeavors  to  obtain  and  retain  goods  that  the 
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rules  he  fini  learned  must  be  modified  in  Tarious  ways. 
For  instance,  it  is  revealed  to  him  in  dne  course,  ])«v«i09« 
though  he  resists  learning  the  lessons,  that  he  may  "{Jj^^  |^ 
not  always  keep  possession  of  an  object  when  he  iMptattD 
finds  it,  or  when  it  is  given  him  by  a  companion,  JfJJ!^^ 
or  when  he  buys  it  with  his  penny,  and  so  on.  It  "^ 
most  be  impressed  by  repetition  that  he  abandons  any  prin- 
ciple of  ownership  when  it  operates  to  his  advantage  only 
after  a  hard  struggle ;  he  **  cannot  see ''  why  he  should  not 
keep  this  or  that ;  ^*  I  always  have  done  so,"  and  the  ^^  other 
boys  keep  their  things  when  they  are  given  to  them,"  and 
so  on.  There  are  conflicts  at  every  step  forward,  from  the 
time  when  original  impulse  begins  to  get  restrained  and 
diverted  until  the  individual  comes  into  complete  accord,  if 
he  ever  does,  with  social  practice  so  far  as  it  directly  affects 
him.  If  social  practice  is  constantly  changing  in  some  re- 
spects,—  as  it  is  in  every  plastic  or  dynamic  society,  —  ^ 
individual  never  reaches  the  point  where  all  conflict  in  re- 
gi^cTto  rightful^^ownership  ceasei.  As  his  range  of  social 
contact  enlarges  he  is  brought  up  against  traditions,  customs, 
laws  which  he  cannot  understand.  Like  the  boy  of  six,  he 
^  cannot  see  "  why  he  may  not  keep  complete  control  of  the 
goods  that  in  a  simpler  social  organization  woidd  of  right 
perhaps  belong  to  him.  When  he  comes  into  the  city  from 
a  rural  life,  he  must  reconstruct  many  of  his  principles  of 
ownership;  he  cannot  now  enjoy  the  liberties  with  some  of 
his  belongings  which  he  enjoyed  when  the  interests  of  but 
relatively  few  people  were  involved  in  his  use  of  them. 

The  greaterthgjjunber  of  egos  the  child  comes  into  vital 
relations  with,  the  more  intricate  becomes  jh^jiuestion  of 
control  and  ownership^^.  Also,  when  scarcity  of  goods  exists, 
and  the  desire  for  possession  becomes  ever  more  urgent, 
the  greater  the  tendency  to  modify  the  principles  governing 
ownership,  so  that  those  who  have  in  relative  abundance 
may  share  with  those  who  are  in  need.  It  is  probable  that 
the  indiTidnal  passes  through  some  such  a  course  in  respect 
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to  recognition  of  the  principles  of  ownership,  as  does  the 
society  of  which  he  is  a  member,  if  it  is  at  all  plastic.  As 
members  increase  in  any  community,  the  prin^igjeaiif  controL 
and  possession  must  be  constantly  roxia^d,  to  insure  that 
some  may  not  possess  the  world  to  the  disinheritance  of 
others.  Thus  there  are  no  ete^al  and  immutable  rules  of 
possession  in  any  dynamic  society.  These  rules  dog^d  in 
general  upon  the  conditions  which  will  secure  comfortable 
existence  to  the  greatest  number^  as  the  greatest  number 
sees  the  matter  at  the  time,  though  no  people  so  far  as  we 
know  has  ever  completdy  realized  this  ideal,  albeit  many 
have  striven  toward  it.  Needless  to  say,  perhaps,  we  are 
here  touching  upon  a  well-nigh  infinitely  complex  matter, 
when  we  consider  the  practices  of  the  different  races  of 
men,  and  the  present  tendencies  among  progressive  nations, 
which  are  seeking  deliberately  to  construct  rules  of  action 
that  will  insure  the  perpetuity  of  the  society,  and  secure  to 
each  individual  to  the  largest  possible  extent  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Forever,  if  these  ends  be 
attained,  there  must  be  reconstruction  of  the  principles  of 
ownership  as  the  conditions  of  the  society  itself  change. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  lessons 
taught  the  child  by  the  group  in  the  negative  manner  already 
Tktxeitof  iiidicated  are  usually  supplemented  by  positive 
yQiitivtta-  instruction  given  in  different  ways.  For  one  thing, 
dtrtfopiBf  in  his  games  the  child*s  companions  conunend  him 
miTai^'  when  he  ^*  plays  fair,"  and  the  effect  of  this  ap- 
JwtiM  proval  is  plainly  apparent  upon  the  individual  at 
every  point  in  his  ethical  development.  He  keenly  appre- 
ciates having  all  those  in  his  group  applaud  him  for  his 
actions,  wherein  he  takes  no  advantage  but  gives  every  one 
a  fair  show  under  the  rules.  At  times,  it  is  true,  the  attitude 
of  the  group  may  not  be  favorable  to  the  development  of 
justice  in  one  of  its  number  who  may  be  inclined  to  bully ; 
but  it  is  within  bounds  to  say  that,  in  ninety-nine  oases  out 
ol  a  hundred,  children  from  the  sixth  or  seventh  year  on 
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inD,  in  tibetr  group  attitudes  encourage  at  least  simple,  cruder 
justice  as  it  concerns  the  activities  of  individuab  in  a  group. 
A  gang  may  prey  on  ^^  outsiders,"  and  it  may  idolize  him 
among  their  number  who  has  the  least  regard  for  the  rights 
of  his  victims ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  group  will  resist 
any  inclination  in  such  an  one  to  give  rein  to  his  aggressive 
temper  when  he  is  dealing  with  the  group  itself.  Even 
among  thieves  there  is  honor ;  they  must  play  fair  with  one 
another,  though  they  may  recognize  no  obligations  toward 
any  one  without  their  circle. 

This  group,  reaction  upon  the  individual's  concrete  acts 
contiimes  throughout  the  entire  course  of  his  ethical  devel« 
opment;  and  its  most  marked  general  eSest  is  its  tendency 
to  make  him  eonfom>  fir  th^  nilps  ^f  the  game  as  played  by 
the  group  at  the  time.  As  the  child's  ranpe  of  activity 
increases  he  comes  into  touch  with  groups  of  ever-widen* 
ing  ethical  interests,  until  if  he  lives  his  life  normally  he 
will  run  through  the  scale  from  infancy  to  maturity,  and 
he  willjget  gn>ttp  rfiagtjg"  upon  practically  everv  aspect  of 
social  conduct,  —  censure  if  he  does  not  play  fair,  and  com- 
mendation if  he  does  unto  others  (the  others  of  the  group) 
as  he  would  be  done  by.  He  cannot  escape  this  moulding 
proem  by  the  iprouPfWhatever  he  does  at  any  period  of 
his  ethical  career,  after  the  age  of  one  or  two  at  the  latest, 
produces  a  response  of  some  sort  from  the  group  or  groups 
in  which  he  holds  membership ;  and  looking  at  the  matter 
in  a  large  way,  this  response  serves  to  encourage  just  ac».. 
tion,  and  discourage  that  which  is  unjust,  according  to  the 
customs  of  the  time  and  the  place. 

The  kind  of  group  response  to  individual  action  we  have 
been  examining  is  more  or  less  non-reflective,  even  reflex 
or  automatic  But  the  gzfiiip,  through  specially  puyoMtai 
del^ated  members,  often  reacts  upon  the  child's  ^nda^r ly 
aggressions  in  a  deliberate,  consciosa^way,  with  tktgznv 
the  purpose  in  view  to  make  him  appreciate  that  unwilling* 

•  to  play  fur  is  **  mean,"  ^  piggish,"  ^«  contemptible,'^ 


o\^. 
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w^usti  and  so  he  shonld  change  his  attitade.  E^en  a  child 
who  is  habitually  in  the  boUying  attitade  will  often  de- 
nounce one  of  his  fellows  when  the  latter  tries  to  take  such 
an  advantage  as  he  may  frequently  take^  himself.  Children 
are  very  quick  to  give  publicity,  with  appropriate  comments, 
to  mean  actions  among  all  those  with  whom  they  are  in 
oompetition  in  any  way,  in  order  thus  to  arouse  hostile 
reactions  from  the  group.  It  is  practically  impossible  for 
a  child,  from  the  time  he  begins  to  understand  any  form 
of  expression  in  the  cUter^  to  escape  for  any  considerable 
period  this  sort  of  ethical  education,  aimed  at  making  him 
restrain  his  egoistic  impulses.  In  the  beginning  the  mother 
tells  him  **  it  is  not  right "  to  keep  the  ball  all  the  time ; 
ins  brothers  and  sisters  want  to  play  as  well  as  he  does, 
fihe  asks  him  how  he  would  like  it  if  they  shoidd  keep  it 
from  him  so  that  he  could  not  play ;  and  ao  on  ad  libitum. 
Later  his  fellows  become  more  dynamic  and  effective  in 
their  instruction ;  and  while  all  this  has  but  slight  influence 
upon  egoistic  tendencies  at  the  outset,  still  the  effect  is 
cumulative,  and  grows  ever  more  compelling  as  the  group 
resists  the  individual  in  his  bullying,  and  penalizes  him  for 
his  selfishness.  Of  course,  terms  like  «^  right,"  ^^niean," 
etc.,  have  little  if  any  significance  for  the  child  until  he 
gets  well  started  in  his  ethical  evolution ;  and  they  would 
never  signify  anything  definite  probably  if  he  did  not  meet 
with  resistance  in  his  aggression,  or  if  those  near  him  were 
not  resisted  in  their  depredations  upon  the  rights  of  others. 
It  is  suggestive  to  note  with  what  feeling  a  mother  may 
condemn  a  certain  action  because  it  is  not  right  or  justj 
while  her  five-year-old  boy  may  be  entirely  unaffected  in 
contemplation  either  of  the  unjust  act  or  the  mother's  con- 
demnation of  it ;  which  is  one  evidence  that  the  sentiment 
of  justice  is  the  product  primarily,  not  of  natural  endow- 
ment but  of  social  experience,  wherein  the  rights  of  the 
alter  are  literally  pounded  into  the  individuaL 

But  there  are  doubtless  certain  instinctive  tendencies 
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fanotioning  in  the  child's  reactions  in  some  of  the  situations 
in  which  the  sentiment  of  justice  is  operative  in  buub^u^ 
a  crude  form.  Even  at  a  very  early  ace  the  indi-  tiaMBti 
vidual  will  resent  the  punishment  of  his  pet  dog  ttawtfli 
by  any  member  of  the  family ;  indeed,  he  will  ^^"^^ 
resent  the  harsh  treatment  of  any  of  his  possessions  as  soon 
as  he  begins  to  get  the  feeling  that  they  belong  to  him 
and  not  to  others.  So,  too,  he  will  show  indignation  as 
early  as  the  twelfth  month  when  a  larger  brother  chastises 
a  smaller  one  (it  is  not  so  often  the  case  the  other  way 
'round),  except  possibly  when  the  babe  himself  has  de- 
manded the  administering  of  the  penalty.  That  is  to  say, 
the  yearK>ld  child  is  a  not  wholly  indifferent  spectator  of 
the  adjustments  of  his  associates  to  one  another.^  In  a  very 
elementary,  crude  way,  and  while  he  is  still  an  infant  almost, 
he  resents  the  domination  of  the  weak  by  the  strong  espe- 
cially, though  he  may  show  some  feeling  also  if  a  smaller 
person  makes  another,  who  may  be  strong,  suffer  in  a  very 
concrete  way.  Later  on  he  will  lend  his  voice  and  his  fists 
in  support  of  the  weak  individual,  or  the  **  under  dog,** 
even  if  the  latter  seems  strong,  in  the  event  that  he  has  no 
personal  interest  in  the  conflicts  which  arouse  his  feeling. 

Of  course,  the  child's  own  interests  are  bound  up  some- 
how in  the  contests  of  his  fellows  in  most  of  the  social 
dramas  occurring  in  his  presence  in  daily  life,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  definitely  to  what  extent  his  natural  feel- 
ing for  fair  play  determines  his  conduct  in  much  that  he 

^  H.  J.  P., »  eomcpoDdflnt,  giTet  the  f oUowing  testimony  tonohiiigf  tlib 
poiDt:  — 

*'  M J  experience  Taries  npon  this  matter.  It  appears  that  it  makes  a  dif- 
ferenee  who  the  aetora  are.  '  M.,'  my  infant  sister,  was  yisibly  displeased 
wbenerer  I  attempted  (in  playfulness,  though  to  her  it  was  in  earnest)  to 
'  pommel  *  father,  providing  he  showed  signs  of  resentment  I  might  act  the 
same  toward  another  member  younger  than  I,  and  babe  would  not  resent 
it.  In  this  inetaaee  the  baby  eeemed  to  sympathise  moet  with  thoee  who 
were  dinng  most  for '  baby.*  Biother  was  as  liable  as  myself  to  be  rebuked, 
proridingshs  should  in  any  apparent  manner  abuse  father,  who  then  held 
hsr  (baby).  My  younger  broUier  has  always  supported  me  as  against  mj 
,  alifaoagk  they  are  all  younger  than  L'* 


T  ^%^^%  *^ 
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does.  Moi-eover,  his  love  of  combat  often  leads  him  to 
countenance  conflicts  which  an  active  sentiment  of  justice 
would  urge  him  to  terminate  if  he  could.  Boys  not  infre- 
quently stand  by  for  a  time  and  see  a  bully  punish  one  not 
of  his  dimensions  or  strength ;  but  sooner  or  later  the  sense 
of  fair  play  will  be  likely  to  assert  itself,  and  the  aggressor 
will  be  told  to  take  some  one  of  his  size.  Young  children 
are  not  ready  and  skillful  in  detecting  differences  in  size 
and  strength,  but  when  these  differences  are  very  obvious, 
their  inclination  is  to  side  with  the  weaker  ones  in  the  con- 
tests they  witness.  Any  close  observer  of  children  in  group 
relations  can  notice  them  from  the  first  year  on  standing 
up  for  what  might  be  regarded  as  the  right,  though  they 
do  not  think  of  it  in  this  way.  In  general,  the  child  will 
sympathize  with  one  who  is  suffering  pain,  as  against  the 
one  who  caused  it.  It  happens  now  and  then  normally  in  the 
child's  life  that  he  is  led  astray  by  his  feelings,  for  he  may 
take  the  side  of  one  who  deserves  chastisement,  and  who 
would  be  benefited  by  it.  But  the  child  does  not  look  for- 
ward or  backward  before  he  expresses  his  feelings;  he 
reacts  at  once,  on  the  basis  that  pain  shoidd  be  relieved 
and  the  person  (or  even  the  thing)  who  occasioned  it  should 
himself  be  made  to  suffer.  It  is  suggestive  that,  when  the 
child  is  in  a  resentful  frame  of  mind,  he  can  easily  endure 
the  sufferings  of  the  one  against  whom  his  resentment  b 
directed  ;  indeed,  he  often  takes  keen  pleasure  in  inflicting 
penalties  upon  some  one  who  has  made  him  ^  mad,"  even 
though  the  latter  may  be  his  best  friend. 

It  is  worthy  of  emphasis  that  the  sentiment  of  justice  as 
expressed  by  the  child  is  altogether  **  l^ind,"  to  use  the  pop- 
Thtnnts  ular  figure  of  speech.  When  the  child  observes  a 
^^^JUJ^^  contest  he  does  not  take  account  of  circumstances, 
»«*  "iJ?**  *®  *^®  adult  normally  does,  in  order  that  he  may 
btfiBaiiif  determine  which  of  the  contestants  is  in  the  right, 
or  whether  both  may  be  wrong.  The  child's  impulse  leads 
him,  as  a  rule,  to  throw  his  strength  to  the  support  of  the 
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one  who  in  size  and  strength  is  dearly  at  a  disadvantage, 
though  he  may  really  need  chastisement.  He  may  have 
presumed  upon  his  weakness,  and  attempted  the  role  of  an 
aggressor ;  but  the  child  cannot  go  so  far  in  his  considera- 
tion of  contributing  factors.  The  feeling  for  fair  play  on  the 
part  of  the  child,  and  to  a  less  extent  of  the  adolescent,  is 
not  held  in  check  until  motives  or  «^  extenuating  circum- 
stances "  can  be  reviewed.  This  is  without  doubt  the  most 
striking  difference  between  the  adult's  and  the  child's 
attitudes  toward  situations  in  which  equity  is  involved. 

The  principle  in  question  has  an  interesting  application 
in  another  way.  Take  a  family  of  seven,  say,  —  the  father 
and  mother  and  five  children,  the  latter  from  three  to 
twelve  years  of  age.  Suppose  they  are  engaged  in  the  peiv 
formance  of  household  duties  of  some  sort,  which  are  not  on 
the  whole  agreeable.  The  chances  are  that  very  frequently 
questions  of  fidr  play  must  be  considered.  The  parents  try 
to  settle  them  in  view  of  conditions  which  shoidd  make  one 
child  do  more  or  less,  or  a  different  kind  of  work,  than 
another.  But  if  the  children  be  given  freedom  to  express 
themselves,  the  younger  ones  at  least  will  often  be  in  con- 
stant turmoil.  E^h  is  apt  to  suspect  that  the  other  is  fa- 
vored above  himself,  and  he  cannot  easily  be  made  to 
appreciate  the  equity  in  the  matter.  The  only  thing  that 
will  satisfy  him  will  be  to  have  all  the  others  do  just  as  he 
does,  no  matter  what  it  may  be,  except  in  the  case  that  he 
IB  doing  something  that  he  particularly  likes  to  do,  when 
he  is  most  skillful  in  discovering  reasons  why  he  should  be 
left  alone  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  pleasure.  If  a  boy  of  five 
be  sent  from  taUe  to  wash  his  hands,  he  is  apt  to  demand, 
if  he  feels  free  to  express  himself,  that  his  brother  be  made 
to  go  also,  even  though  his  brother  is  not  in  need  of  ablq^ 
tion.  It  may  be  noted,  though,  that  the  arguments  the  boy 
now  urges  for  having  his  brother  do  the  same  unpleasant 
thing  as  himself  he  will  decry  loudly  to-morrow  night,  when 
his  brother  uses  them  against  him  under  exactly  the  samA 
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circumstances.  The  young  child  is  amazingly  inconsistent 
in  his  evaluation  of  circumstances  which  should  govern  the 
conduct  of  himself  and  of  his  fellows ;  he  is  a  long  way 
from  acting  so  that  his  action  might  be  made  universal 
The  child  of  twelve  is  normally  far  more  consistent,  and 
the  youth  of  twenty  is  still  more  so.  This  is  revealed  in  a 
striking  manner  in  the  resistance  which  is  being  constantly 
offered  by  the  parents,  teachers,  and  others  to  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  three-year-old,  and  the  comparatively  slight  re- 
sistance offered  to  the  activities  of  the  twenty-year-old.  The 
latter  has  brought  his  original  impidses  under  control,  so 
that  he  can  and  normally  does  avoid  the  actions  which  meet 
with  opposition  from  those  about  him,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  deliberately  performs  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
those  actions  that  receive  the  approval,  positively  expressed, 
of  his  associates.  The  five-year-old  must  have  fifteen  years 
of  vital  experience  before  he  can  lay  his  course  along  a 
route  on  which  he  will  not  meet  with  continual  opposition 
as  he  endeavors  to  proceed,  but  on  which  he  will  rather  be 
given  applause. 

How  can  one  describe  all  the  difficulties  which  the  child 
experiences  in  comprehending  the  principles  of  equity  which 
are  applied  in  adjudicating  the  conflicts  which  arise  in  his 
daily  adjustments!  Doubtless  most  of  the  actions  of  the 
child  of  seven,  say,  which  are  performed  in  response  to  the 
request  or  command  of  those  in  authority  over  him,  and 
most  of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  him,  seem  to  him 
unfair,  in  the  sense  that  he  resists  them,  and  finds  reasons 
why  he  should  be  excused  from  submitting  to  them.  He  is 
utterly  unable  to  see  why  others  should  be  favored  above 
himself  in  any  of  the  concerns  in  which  he  is  interested. 
"  I  don't  see  why  I  can't  go  to  skate  if  K.  does  " ;  "  I  don't 
see  why  I  have  to  go  to  school  when  S.  does  n't " ;  "  Why 
can't  I  stay  up  until  nine  o'clock  ?  the  other  boys  do  " ;  *«  I 
don't  see  why  I  can't  have  as  many  sugar  lumps  as  H. 
does,"  and  ao  on  ad  l^itutn^  are  instances  which  illustnite 
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the  chfld's  difficulties  in  understanding  the  justice  of  any 
rules  which  do  not  operate  to  his  liking,  though  he  may  be 
very  ready  to  defend  them  in  their  application  to  a  brother 
or  sister  or  classmate.  S.  cannot  see  why  he  cannot  sit  up 
as  late  as  V.,  who  is  older  than  himself,  though  he  will 
**  argue  "  with  K.  to  show  her  she  should  not  remain  up  as 
long  as  he  because  she  is  younger  than  he  is ;  and  this  in- 
stance is  typical  of  what  is  going  on  normally  much  of  the 
time  in  the  life  of  a  group  of  children  from  three  to  ten 
years  of  age,  when  their  spontaneous  expressions  are  not 
suppressed. 

Before  he  acquires  a  feeling  for  an  equitable  adjustment 
of  relations,  then,  the  child  demands  that  rules  be  made 
universal  irrespective  of  persons  or  conditions,  ex-  ntrtiop- 
cept  when  his  own  interests  are  at  stake,  when  he  JJJjJ^JiJ^ 
easily  sees  that  justice  would  not  be  violated  if  he  tioiiof  **ts- 
should  be  favored.    The  conditions  which  come  dmim- 


earliest  to  be  regarded  as  requiring  special  consid- 
eration in  the  administration  of  rules  of  behavior  are  sick* 
ness,  smallness,  weakness,  or  age,  especially  the  former. 
When  an  individual  is  obviously  ailing,  so  that  he  presents 
to  the  eye  of  the  child  a  weakened  or  strange  aspect,  then  the 
latter  will  exempt  him  from  the  requirements  which  he  will 
impose  on  all  others,  because  they  have  sometime  been  im- 
posed on  himself.  The  possession  of  superior  talents,  or 
hereditary  rights,  or  anything  of  the  sort  is  given  no  attention 
by  the  young  child  in  his  universalizing  of  the  ethical  law, 
though  they  usually  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  judgments 
of  youth.  Even  productivity  is  not  considered  as  a  basis  for 
discrimination,  for  the  father  or  mother  will  often  be  held 
by  the  children  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  required 
of  themselves ;  and  they  will  expect  the  parents,  who  have 
alone  produced  goods  of  value,  to  share  and  share  alike 
in  their  distribution,  unless  the  parents  have  from  the  begin- 
ning compelled  the  children  to  play  a  subordinate  role  in 
the  domestio  drama.  But  in  this  latter  case  the  children 
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defer  to  the  parents  in  their  ethical  judgments  because  they 
musty  and  not  because  they  feel  the  justice  of  it.  However, 
as  the  child  grows  into  the  adolescent  period,  he  normally 
comes  to  recognize  the  special  claims  of  age,  mainly,  no 
doubt,  because  of  the  precedence  which  tradition  gives  to 
the  older  people  of  the  community.  By  the  time  he  has 
reached  his  twelfth  year,  at  any  rate,  the  chances  are  that 
the  individual  has  read  and  heard  much  about  respecting 
one's  elders,  and  always  yielding  to  them  simply  because 
they  are  older  and  so  more  deserving  than  others.  It  is 
significant,  however,  that  in  communities  where  age  is  not 
venerated,  the  children  do  not  spontaneously  come  to  make 
distinctions  in  their  judgments  in  favor  of  their  elders.  In 
street  gangs  marked  disrespect  is  often  shown  to  older 
people,  especially  when  they  become  infirm,  and  are  unable 
to  redress  the  wrongs  done  them ;  all  of  which  suggests  that 
there  is  little  if  any  instinctive  provision  made  for  the  child's 
discriminating  in  favor  of  those  older  than  he. 

The  favoring  of  age  in  administering  rules  of  justice  is  a 
matter  of  social,  not  physical  heredity.  It  has  literally  to  be* 
driven  into  many  children ;  it  appears  as  though  they  natu- 
rally resisted  it.  In  a  primitive  society  the  elders  force  the 
young  to  make  obeisance  to  them,  and  always  to  decide  in 
their  favor  as  against  younger  individuals ;  and  even  among 
highly  developed  peoples,  as  the  Germans  particularly,  the 
educational  regime  from  the  cradle  to  full  maturity  is  cal- 
culated to  teach  special  regard  for  age,  so  that  the  young 
come  as  a  rule  to  grant  to  older  people  rights  and  privileges 
which  they  would  deny  persons  of  their  own  age.  But  this 
is  not  in  the  least  ^^  natural ";  it  is  imposed  upon  the  child, 
and  he  accepts  it  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  In  America  there 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  tendency  for  children  to  treat  adults  on 
the  same  basis  as  they  treat  their  companions;  justice -de^ 
mands  that  they  all  couform  to  the  same  rules  in  respect  to 
privileges,  as  well  as  penalties  and  rewards.  Indeed,  in 
some  instances  the  child  early  acquires  the  attitude  of  ex* 
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peeting  iliat  his  elders  will  always  give  way  to  Iiim  and  his 
companions ;  they  did  so  daring  his  first  few  years,  and  his 
sense  of  fair  play  has  been  determined  accordingly. 

H.  is  the  only  boy  in  a  &mily  of  three  adults,  who  have 
**  cherished  *'  him  dearly,  and  have  always  ^^  humored  "  him 
in  his  demands.  He  frequently  has  playmates  in  the  house, 
and  he  exacts  from  the  older  people  the  same  consideration 
for  these  playmates  that  he  himself  receives.  As  a  result, 
he  has  reached  the  point  where  he  expects  his  elders  will 
always  serve  him  and  his  playmates  and  sacrifice  for  them. 
He  cannot  quite  understand  it  when  he  finds  an  adult  who 
will  not  indulge  him  in  his  every  wish.  For  him,  justice 
requires  that  he  should  have  the  right  of  way  before  grown 
people,  which  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  one  finds  in  a 
typical  German  household.  We  see  here  another  piece  of 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  sentiment  of  justice,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  early  years  at  any  rate,  jnjthn  proiiunt  et 

experience,  and  it  differs  wifcb  iTK^^vifli^ftlB  ftfiftftrdJTFg  Hft  thg!!!: 

exgjerienc^^diSec^  A  child  who  has  from  the  beginning 
been  resisted  by  older  people  in  authority  over  him,  and 
required  to  take  a  minor  part  in  the  affairs  of  daily  life, 
win  come  to  feel  that  the  parent,  the  teacher,  the  minister, 
the  policeman,  et  cU.  should  always  by  right  have  the  best 
end  of  everything ;  their  wills,  however  they  may  be  ex- 
pressed, should  not  be  ignored  or  opposed  by  himself.  But 
children  who  have  ^^  had  their  own  way,'*  as  against  grown 
people,  will  not  know  how  to  take  resistance  to  their  wishes 
from  the  teacher,  the  minister,  or  any  one  else. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  the  evolution  of 
the  sentiment  of  justice  concerns  the  development  of  an 
appreciation  of  motive^  as  determining  the  sort  of  Dtrtiop- 
reaction  which  the  individual  should  make  upon  J^^^MUtlni 
the  expressions  of  the  cUter.   In  the  beginning,  2^J[?** 

actions  are  responded  to  in  view  of  their  external  aetioBa  ^ 

character  and  their  outcome,  no  matter  what  may  have  been 
the  alter's  intentions  in  respect  to  them.  The  child  really 
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aasnmea  his  attitades  in  view  of  the  restUts  of  the  alter' s 
conduct,  and  he  expects  the  latter  to  do  the  same  in  respect 
to  his  own  actions.  If  a  child  of  two  has  been  punished  for 
carelessly  breaking  his  dish,  say,  he  will  anticipate  similar 
treatment  when  he  breaks  it  in  a  purely  accidental  and 
unavoidable  way.  In  a  home  where  children  are  frequently 
whipped  or  chided  for  acts  of  negligence,  destruction,  vio- 
lence, or  interference  with  the  activities  of  one  another  or 
the  established  order  of  things,  they  demand  that  ^^  justice 
be  meted  out  '*  to  any  one  who  has  offended  in  any  of  these 
ways,  whether  or  not  he  is  negligently  or  intentionally  guilty. 
^  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  regardless  of 
motive,  sums  up  the  child's  code  of  justice  and  equity, 
which  terms  mean  to  him  the  same  sort  of  attitude.  It  is 
the  visible,  tangible  effects  of  action  that  he  goes  by  in 
reaching  his  conclusions  as  to  the  treatment  deserved  by 
the  actor.  But  it  is  in  one  sense  not  proper  to  use  the 
term  deserved  here,  for  the  young  child  has  no  mental 
oontent  which  would  enable  him  to  make  the  discrimina- 
tions implied  in  the  term  deserve.  To  intelligently  use  this 
term,  one  must  have  reached  the  plane  of  development 
where  he  can  feel  that  the  alter  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the 
outcome  oi  his  action  so  much  as  by  his  motive  in  perform- 
ing it,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  performed. 
All  this  is  beyond  the  two  or  three-year-old,  though  some 
children  show  evidence  as  early  as  the  fourth  year  of  appre- 
ciating motives  and  determining  conditions  of  actions.  How- 
ever, such  appreciation  is  quite  imperfect  at  four;  but 
normally  it  grows  ever  stronger,  more  comprehensive,  and 
controlling  until  maturity  is  reached. 

We  must  now  inquire  how  the  child  acquires  the  feeling 
for  motives  as  determining  the  essential  quality  of  actions. 
To  begin  with,  from  the  first  year  on  he  is  often  placed  in 
situations  where  the  notion  of  motive  is  made  prominent 
in  dealing  with  individuals,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  idea  until  he  is  well  past  his  second  birth- 
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day.  But  in  due  oourse  he  disoorers  that  the  parent  and 
the  brothers  and  sisters  do  not  react  in  the  same  way  upon 
all  his  actions  which  have  substantially  the  same  outcome. 
For  instance,  S.,  V.,  and  H.  are  building  a  *^  fort "  in  their 
nursery.  K.,  who  is  not  permitted  to  move  around  the  ^*  fort" 
as  freely  as  she  wishes,  at  last  breaks  down  a  part  of  it  in 
a  fit  of  anger.  Impulsively  the  injured  children  fly  at  her,  and 
^^  spank "  her.  She  remonstrates,  and  goes  complainingly 
to  her  mother,  who  comes  as  a  judge  to  the  scene  of  the 
disaster.  The  proprietors  of  the  ^*  fort "  make  it  clear  to  the 
latter  that  K.  performed  the  evil  deed  ^^  on  purpose,"  and 
the  mother  tells  K.  she  must  bear  the  penalty  she  received ; 
and,  moreover,  she  must  be  isolated  for  a  time,  since  she 
^  cannot  play  nicely  and  fairly."  She  tells  K.  how  ^*  naughty  " 
it  is  to  disturb  her  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  way  she  did, 
and  how  she  cannot  let  her  go  near  them  at  all  again  unless 
she  can  be  good.  The  culprit  is,  of  course,  in  a  more  or  less 
impervious  and  resistant  attitude  toward  this  instruction,  but 
nevertheless  it  has  an  effect,  and  with  repetition  it  ulti- 
mately makes  a  deep  impression. 

This  instance  is  typical,  in  essential  features,  of  experi- 
ences the  child  is  having  constantly  during  his  early  years 
and,  in  more  and  more  subtle  ways,  even  well  on  toward 
adolescence,  and  possibly  through  it  and  beyond  it.  But  here 
now  is  a  different  sort  of  experience,  which  makes  the 
learner  of  ethical  lessons  see  that  as  a  rule  it  is  motive 
rather  than  outcome  that  is  chiefly  considered  in  the  way 
the  cUter  responds  to  his  conduct.  The  ^fort"  is  again 
knocked  down  by  K.,  but  this  time  she  accidentally  stum- 
bled and  fell  on  it.  She  herself  appreciates  a  difference 
between  her  attitude  in  this  and  in  the  other  case.  Then,  after 
the  first  more  or  less  angry  expressions  of  those  who  suf- 
fered from  her  accident,  they  forgive  her,  and  dismiss  her 
with  the  warning  **  that  she  must  be  more  careful  next  time.** 
This,  too,  is  in  ontUne  a  typical  instance  of  nursery  life, 
and  of  the  life  outside  as  well;  and  it  serves  to  differentiate 
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actions  in  the  individual's  oonscioasness  on  the  basis  of  his 
attitude  toward  the  alter  in  performing  them.  So,  by  the 
time  the  ohild  is  four,  one  may  frequently  hear  him  excus- 
ing himself  on  the  plea  that  he  *^  did  not  mean  to  do  "  this  or 
that ";  he  realizes  more  or  less  clearly  that  this  is  one  way 
to  escape  penalties  for  careless  and  even  vicious  acts,  and 
he  tends  to  employ  the  formula  whenever  there  is  an  open- 
ing. He  comes  easily  to  think  he  is  not  responsible  to  the 
extent  of  being  penalized  for  the  unhappy  outcome  of  his  ac- 
tions if  he  does  not  deliberately  harm  any  one.  Of  course, 
he  is  not  very  keen  in  distinguishing  between  what  is  de- 
liberate or  purposeful  and  what  is  only  accidental  He  is 
not  at  aU  introspective ;  and  actions  which  the  adult  often 
regards  as  malicious,  he  may  himself  say  are  without  evil 
intent. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  not  been  punished  for  his 
spiteful  actions,  he  will  be  perfectly  free  in  confessing  that 
he  did  this  or  that  ^*  on  purpose. "  H.  at  four  years  of  age 
affords  an  illustration  of  this  principle.  He  has  always  *^  had 
his  own  way  "  in  a  home  where  he  has  had  only  adults  for 
companions  ;  and  when  he  plays  with  other  children,  as  he 
sometimes  does  now,  he  inflicts  divers  sorts  of  pains  upon 
them,  merely  because  they  get  in  his  way,  or  deprive  him 
of  some  object  he  covets.  When  he  is  asked  for  an  explana- 
tion of  his  behavior,  he  says  (speaking  now  of  his  relations  to 
a  particular  child),  "Well,  she  would  not  let  me  have  it "  ; 
or  "  I  wanted  to  be  in  the  swing  ";  or  "  She  was  in  my  way," 
and  so  on.  But  the  child  with  whom  he  plays  always  excuses 
herself  if  she  injures  him,  by  saying  that  she  "  did  not  mean 
to,''  or  that  he  struck  her  first,  or  that  he  took  her  things 
away  from  her.  She  has  already  begun  to  appreciate  that 
the  treatment  of  an  action  usually  depends  upon  the  motive 
behind  it ;  but  H.  thinks  that  the  gratification  of  his  own 
desires  is  a  sufficient  justification  for  any  act. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  individual  in  his  evolution 
passes  through  a  stage  wherein  he  fancies  that  no  penalty 
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should  be  attached  to  such  of  his  actions  as  turn  oat  badly 
if  only  they  happen  by  chance.  But  he  does  not  stop  here 
long,  for  social  forces  keep  working  on  him,  and  he  is 
gradually  made  to  realize,  in  a  very  obscure  way  at  first, 
that  he  must  suffer  the  ill  consequences  of  accidents,  espe- 
cially when  they  occur  as  the  result  of  his  ^*  carelessness  " 
or  *' thoughtlessness."  Every  moment,  as  he  develops,  the 
situation  normally  grows  more  complex  with  him;  and 
while  he  stoutly  resists  taking  the  *' thoughtful'*  attitude, 
still  this  is  in  due  course  literaUy  forced  upon  him  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  As  his  range  of  social  contact 
increases  he  is  penalized  in  a  variety  of  ways  for  actions 
that  result  unfortunately,  even  if  he  did  not  intend  evil  in 
their  execution.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  point  that  some  children  learn  these  lessons  earlier,  and 
more  thoroughly  and  subtly,  than  others,  largely  because 
they  have  experiences  in  which  the  essential  principles  are 
constantly  impressed  ;  but  all  individuals,  except  those  that 
are  sub-normal,  learn  them  sooner  or  later. 

As  the  individual  grows  on  into  adolescence,  the  idea  of 
responsibility  for  his  actions  becomes  ever  more  prominent 
in  consciousness,  and  at  the  same  time  the  condi-  ntrtiop- 
tions  determining  responsibility  become  ever  more  JJJjJ^^^ 
involved.  In  the  beginning  his  feeling  about  an  vponsibuitf 
act  was  dependent  wholly  upon  its  outcome ;  he  did  not 
take  into  account  the  circumstances  under  which  the  act 
was  performed.  Then,  through  the  character  of  the  reactions 
of  the  alter^  he  came  gradually  to  feel  that  unfortimate 
results  of  his  actions  were  not  to  be  recorded  against  him 
unless  he  meant  to  produce  them.  Next,  he  slowly  came  to 
a  realization  of  the  fact  that  he  must  pay  the  penalty  for  an 
accident  if  he  could  have  avoided  it  by  being  cautious, — 
by  being  more  alert  to  the  possible  iU  consequences  of  his 
acts.  Incessantly,  as  he  develops,  he  is  called  upon  to  justify 
his  conduct  on  the  bases  of  motive,  carefulness,  responsi- 
bility. In  all  these  experiences  the  notion  of  responsibility 
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is  impresaed  upon  him,  and  the  conditions  under  which  he 
becomes  responsible  are  at  one  and  the  same  time  defined 
ever  more  clearly,  and  made  more  and  more  subtle.  At  nine 
he  is  made  to  feel  responsible  for  a  deed  that  results  un- 
fortunately to  any  one,  if  he  has  in  the  past  been  warned 
against  it  or  anything  closely  resembling  it.  He  is  held 
responsible  for  getting  his  lessons  in  school  if  the  pupils  in 
his  class  master  theirs,  and  he  is  penalized  if  he  fails  so  to 
do.  In  short,  he  is  made  to  feel  responsibility  for  perform- 
ing tasks  and  avoiding  actions  that  the  majority  of  the 
nine-year-old  children  in  the  community  are,  as  a  matter 
of  tradition  largely,  assumed  to  be  able  to  do.  In  every 
community  there  is  a  general  sense  of  what  should  be  ex- 
pected of  children  of  different  ages ;  and  while  this  varies, 
for  communities  and  teachers  and  parents,  still  the  variation 
is  slight  after  alL  This  ^*  general  sense  *'  has  been  passed 
along  from  one  generation  to  another  since  the  b^inning 
of  human  society,  being  modified  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
by  each  generation,  with  the  result  that  individual  children 
are  held  responsible  for  what  this  tradition  indicates  they 
should  be  able  to  do.  Then  the  child  is  often  led  to  see 
the  reasonableness  of  holding  him  responsible  for  a  given 
act,  though  he  may  not  acknowledge  that  he  appreciates  it, 
by  showing  him  that  his  playmates  are  held  responsible  for 
similar  acts.  He  may  resist  the  adult's  view  of  his  respon- 
sibility, but  he  cannot  long  resist  the  application  to  him 
personally  of  a  principle  which  he  sees  generally  applied  to 
the  groups  of  which  he  is  an  active,  vital  member. 

The  consideration  of  factors  determining  responsibility 

does  not  extend  beyond  the  concrete  self  until 

of  adoiM-     the  adolescent  revolution  is  well  under  way.  The 

••***•"       child  of  eleven  or  twelve  never  spontaneously  ex- 


^  .>  ^  cuses  himself  for  a  misdeed  because  of  an  inherited 
itcpeui-  tendency  to  perform  it.  So  he  never  justifies  his 
^^^  low  grades  in  school,  or  his  failures,  on  the  basb 

of  a  lack  of  inheritance  of  ability.  Naively  he  regards  him- 
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self,  BO  &r  as  natural  gifts  are  concerned,  as  on_a  par  with 
his  fellows ;  and  if  he  does  not  do  as  well  as  they,  it  is 
because  of  some  accident,  or  some  physical  disadvantage 
operating  against  him.  In  this  naive  manner  he  assumes 
that  all  people  are  equal  by  birth,  though  as  early  as  the 
age  of  five  he  appreciates  that  there  are  differences  between 
his  fellows  in  strength,  in  temperament,  in  helpfulness,  and 
so  on ;  and  later,  by  the  age  of  eight  at  any  rate,  he  sees 
that  there  are  differences  between  his  classmates  in  their 
abilities,  as  in  reading,  singing,  drawing,  speaking,  etc. 
But  still  he  does  not  go  back  to  original  endowment  for  his 
explanation  or  justification  of  these  differences.  He  will 
talk  of  a  stupid  classmate  as  though  he  could  be  bright  if 
he  would  try  hard  enough  ;  and  while  he  does  not  ascribe 
his  own  failings  to  lack  of  effort,  still  he  does  not  locate  the 
trouble  outside  of  himself.  ^*I  can't  do  it;  I  don't  know 
how ;  I  have  n't  had  as  much  of  that  as  the  others,"  he  will 
say,  and  more  like  it. 

But  during  the  adolescent  upheaval,  when  introspection 
develops  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  the  individual  often 
tries  to  make  an  inventory  of  his  abilities,  native  and  cul- 
tivated, and  he  readily  comes  to  the  view  that  he  is  what 
he  is  largely  because  of  inherited  powers  and  tendencies. 
In  some  of  the  adolescent  autobiographies,  one  may  read 
bitter  denunciations  of  the  general  scheme  of  things  that 
cursed  the  writers  with  ugly  bodily  features  or  mediocre 
talents,  or  what  not  The  child  of  ten  could  not  take  such 
a  point  of  view,  for  the  reason  that  he  has  no  sense  of  a 
*^  general  scheme  of  things  "  which  shaped  him  physically 
and  determiined  the  measure  of  his  abilities.  He  regards 
himself  as  he  is,  without  questioning  the  circumstances  of 
his  origin.  But  these  circumstances  play  a  leading  role  in 
the  adolescent's  estimate  of  himself,  and  of  his  responsibili^^ 
for  living  the  sort  of  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  moral  life 
that  tradition  imposes  upon  the  groups  to  which  he  befengs. 
When  he  falls  short  of  the  standard  as  he  sees  it,  he  not 
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infrequently  avoids  aelf-oensure  hy  laying  the  ^  blame  "  on 
the  existing  social  order,  or  he  may  carry  it  back  to  his 
ancestors,  his  nationality,  or  his  Maker.  This  does  not 
mean  that  he  fails  to  do  his  best  to  meet  the  obligations 
which  rest  upon  him,  thinking  to  place  the  responsibility 
for  his  deficiencies  on  others  than  himself.  But  when  he 
feels  he  has  made  an  effort  which  has  not  accomplished  what 
the  community  expected  of  him,  or  what  tradition  standard- 
ised for  him,  then,  to  restore  equilibrium  among  his  own 
emotions,  he  may  pass  the  problem  of  justifying  his  action  to 
those  who,  as  he  thinks,  conferred  upon  him  his  tendencies 
and  capacities.  At  the  same  tame  he  may  assume  responsi- 
bility for  neglect  to  use  to  the  full  the  talents  or  abilities 
he  Imows  he  possesses.  He  may  also  shoulder  the  blame  for 
not  acting  in  the  present  in  the  light  of  previous  experi- 
ence, to  tiie  end  that  he  might  avoid  past  errors  and  seize 
opportunities  for  being  of  service  to  his  fellows. 

In  the  daily  life  of  the  adolescent  there  is  normally  much 
strain  and  stress  due  to  the  individual's  failure  to  adjust 
himself  fully  to  a  complex  social  environment,  and  his 
e£krjf,.{Hroperly  to  locate  the  responsibility  for  this  failure. 
'"Itlsprobable  that  this  tension  is  greater  at  twenty,  say, 
than  at  forty ;  since  by  the  time  the  latter  age  is  reached 
the  individual  has,  as  a  rule,  largely  settled  for  himself  the 
question  of  the  extent  to  which  his  native  equipment  in 
physical,  intellectual,  SBsthetic,  and  moral  traits  equips  or 
disqualifies  him  for  attaining  the  standards  reached  by  his 
associates,  and  he  worries  less  about  his  shortcomings  than 
he  did  at  a  younger  age. 

In  the  eoane  of  his  development,  mnd  as  a  resnlt  mainly  of  giT«- 
and-take  relations  with  his  fellows,  the  child  comes  to  realize  that  the 
alter  has  rights,  which  first  must  be  and  later  ought  to  be  re- 
spected in  all  relations  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  latter. 
The  goal  toward  which  the  individual  tends  in  social  development  is 
the  point  at  which  he  will  treat  the  alter  as  he  does  himself,  in  respeet 
alike  to  rewards  and  to  penalties. 
This  sentiment  of  fair  play  or  joitiee  beoomes  embodied  in  ever 
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mon  eomplex  forms  In  tlie  enstoms  and  laws  of  a  oommnnitj;  and  in 
eomplianee  therewith  all  members  of  the  oommonity  are,  theoretioalljy 
treated  impartially  aisoording  to  their  deserts,  though  meroy  may  fre- 
quently temper  pure  justice.  This  equality  of  persons  before  the  law 
is,  however,  recognized  by  the  individual  only  as  it  pertains  to  the 
members  of  any  given  class.  Thus  the  sentiment  of  justice  in  static 
societies  often  preserves  social  stratifications  from  effacement  or  modi- 
fication. In  plastic  groups,  on  the  other  hand,  it  plays  an  important 
part  in  oonstanlly-i^Kering  class  boundary  lines.  Capacity  to  do  what 
sooiety  wants  done,  and  faithfulness  in  tiie  doing  of  it,  are  the  most 
important  desiderata  in  the  determination  of  classes  in  onr  country; 
though  wealth  and  ancestral  connections  play  leading  parts. 

The  child  is  a  buUy  by  birth,  and  it  is  only  through  conflict,  with 
sesistance  and  retaliation  from  his  social  environment,  that  he  makes 
his  first  social  adjustments.  As  he  comes  into  vital  relations  with  the 
group,  he  sooner  or  later  discovers  that  his  aggressions  will  on  the 
whole  be  resisted  and  even  thrust  back  upon  him,  and  so  he  leama 
that  ha  must  do  as  others  do  if  he  would  get  on  well.  The  untaught, 
**  natural "  ohUd  assumes  toward  all  objects  of  his  desire  an  appro- 
priative  or  aggressive  attitude.  Only  through  a  great  deal  of  give-and- 
take  eontact  with  others  do  "  mine  "  and  "  thine  "  come  to  be  properly 
understood.  Gradually  there  is  developed  the  sense  that  objects  *'  be- 
long '*  to  particular  people  by  virtue  of  their  having  had  certain  types 
of  experience  with  them. 

As  the  child  is  resisted  in  his  attempts  to  gain  possession  of  certain 
objects  while  he  is  not  resisted  in  other  cases,  he  comes  in  due  course 
to  differentiate  goods  into  those  that  the  alter  will  not  permit  him  to 
have,  those  that  he  can  secure  by  struggle,  and  those  that  no  one 
makes  any  effort  to  prevent  him  from  obtaining.  Through  almost 
ceaseless  opposition  to  his  demands,  he  discovers  that  what  is  given  to 
others,  what  is  bought  by  them,  or  earned  by  them,  etc.,  he  must  not 
attempt  to  appropriate.  In  his  conflicts  with  his  fellows  in  respect  to 
retaining  goods  once  in  his  own  possession,  he  is  compelled  to  recog^ 
nise  oertain  fundamental  property  rights,  and  consciously  to  employ 
them  in  his  appeals  to  his  parents  et  al.  Thus  he  slowly  learns  the 
principles  that  define  for  him  what  he  may  get  and  keep. 

With  broadening  experience  new  principles  of  ownership  are  gained, 
and  old  rules  are  oontinnally  modified.  But  there  is  conflict  at  every 
step  forward;  and  the  individual  is  brought  in  time  to  realize  tha^ 
there  are  no  immutable  rules  determining  ownership.  In  plastic  soci- 
eties the  rights  of  possession  are  in  due  course  seen  to  depend  upon 
the  conditions  which  will  secure  equality  of  opportunity  to  the  great- 
est number. 

Supplementing  the  negative  instruction  which  has  been  sketched, 
the  group  reacts  in  a  positive  way,  with  a  view  to  teaching  the  child 
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to  be  just,  oommending  him  when  he  phtji  fair,  and  eeniaring  hSm 
when  he  plays  foul;  and  this  Eery^Bf  on  the  whole,  to  enooorage  just 
and  disoourage  unjust  deeds.  This  group  reaction  upon  the  indiyid- 
ual's  acts  continues  from  infancy  to  maturity,  and  normally  it  affects 
every  aspect  of  his  social  adjustment  He  is  denounced  by  members  of 
the  group  when  he  tries  to  take  advantage,  and  he  is  praised  when  ha 
shows  fairness  in  his  conduct. 

There  seems  to  be  an  instinctive  element  in  the  attitude  of  justice, 
which  is  shown  by  even  very  young  children  in  their  sympathy  with 
the  weaker  person  in  the  contests  they  witness.  The  young  child  does 
not  as  a  rule  take  account  of  circumstances  in  his  reactions  upon  situ* 
ations  arousing  the  sentiment  of  justice;  he  usually  sides  with  the  one 
in  need  of  help,  whether  or  not  he  is  deserving  of  it.  The  feeling  for 
fair  play  on  the  part  of  the  child  is  not  held  in  cheek  until  motives 
and  extenuating  circumstances  can  be  reviewed. 

Before  he  acquires  a  sense  of  the  need  of  equitable  adjustment  of 
relations,  the  child  demands  thai  rules  be  applied  universally,  imspe»> 
tive  of  persons  or  conditions,  except  where  his  own  interests  are  im« 
periled  thereby.  The  favoring  of  age  in  administering  rules  of  justiee 
is  a  matter  of  social,  not  physical,  inheritance. 

In  the  beginning  the  child  has  no  appreciation  of  motive  or  inten- 
tion in  actions  which  affect  him;  he  responds  to  them  in  view  of  their 
external  character  and  their  outcome.  But  with  experience  he  learns 
to  differentiate  actions  on  the  basis  of  his  attitude  toward  the  alter  in 
performing  them.  He  discovers  that  the  tUter  reacts  differently  to  ac- 
tions according  to  the  intention  of  the  actor  in  their  performance. 

At  the  outset  the  child  expects  the  alter  will  respond  to  his  actions 
on  the  basis  of  their  outcome.  Then,  as  he  is  let  off  for  accidental  mis- 
haps, he  comes  in  time  not  to  hold  himself  responsible  for  deeds  not 
done  purposefully.  But  as  his  range  of  social  contact  widens,  be  is 
made  to  realize  that  he  must  suffer  the  consequences  of  his  own  care* 
less  or  even  unfortunate,  though  not  careless,  action.  As  he  grows  on 
into  adolescence,  the  idea  of  responsibility  becomes  more  and  more 
prominent,  and  the  conditions  of  responsibility  more  involved.  Before 
this  time  the  factors  determining  responsibility  are  not  considered  as 
extending  beyond  the  concrete  self;  but  during  the  adolescent  up- 
heaval introspection  develops  greatly,  and  the  individual  often  takes 
account  of  his  **  natural "  abilities  and  inherited  powers  and  tendencies 
in  estimating  the  degree  to  which  he  is  responsible  for  what  he  doea 
or  fails  to  do. 


CHAPTER  V 

R£SP£CT 

In  popular  thought,  one  will  be  *^  respected  "  only  when  he 
observes,  outwardly  at  least,  in  his  publio  and  private  life 
the  more  important  social  and  moral  standards  and  oiumwtv- 
ideals  of  the  group  with  which  he  has  vital  rela-  ^SS^^bm 
tions.  It  is  true  that  tmder  certain  conditions  we  *  "^^ 
may  respect  persons  who  do  not  conform  to  the  an 
less  important  (as  we  think)  group  standards  of  conduct ; 
•but  in  such  eases  the  individuals  thus  favored  possess  ex- 
ceptional qualities  of  some  kind,  usually  marked  strength  of 
personality  in  certain  particulars,  which  make  it  difficult  for 
us  to  condenm  or  to  ignore  them.  For  example,  the  writer 
knows  a  man,  a  resident  in  a  churchgoing  community,  who 
never  participates  in  church  services ;  but  nevertheless  he 
is  universally  respected  because  he  is  absolutely  frank,  and 
yet  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  others,  in  the  statement 
of  his  belief  that  he  can  do  more  good  by  spending  his  time 
in  other  ways  than  in  attending  church.  And  as  he  is  an 
uncommonly  forceful  man,  who  serves  his  community  in 
many  directions,  there  is  a  general  and  yet  definite  convic- 
tion among  those  who  know  him  that  whatever  he  does  cannot 
be  seriously  wrong  anyway.  Other  men  in  the  same  comma- 
nity  who  do  not  observe  the  custom  in  regard  to  churchgoing 
are  not  highly  esteemed  by  the  faithful,  since  the  former 
are  not  strong  enough  in  other  respects  to  counteract  social 
disapproval  for  their  lack  of  conformity  in  this  particular. 
This  is  normally  the  way  in  a  community  where  standards  in 
reference  to  any  action,  even  though  conventional,  are  gen« 
erally  observed  ;  the  dissenter  usually  brings  upon  himself 
the  censure  of  the  group,  though  it  is  otherwise  with  the 
individual  who  can  make  his  associates  believe  that  in  his 
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nonoonf  ormity  he  is  pointing  the  way  to  higher  things.  Of 
course,  the  reaction  of  a  community,  either  in  approval  or 
condemnation  of  a  person's  conduct,  may  not  be  very  dy- 
namically expressed ;  respect  is  a  much  less  definite,  direct, 
aggressive  attitude  than  others  that  we  shall  study  presently. 
In  passing,  however,  it  may  be  remarked  that  men  will  as 
a  rule  express  their  attitudes  positively  and  forcefuUy  in 
reference  to  certain  kinds  of  action  which  obviously  affect 
social  well-being  profoundly.  For  instance,  a  cruel  murderer 
will  be  dealt  with  in  a  direct  and  summary  manner,  since 
socie^^  realizes  that  if  he  or  his  tyi>e  is  left  at  large  the  com- 
munity itself  will  be  destroyed.  So  the  group  will  in  a  veiy 
marked  manner  commend  a  brave  general  who  has  per- 
formed some  heroic  service  for  his  fellovrs,  as  when  he  has 
protected  men  in  their  lives  and  fortunes.  In  a  more  or  less 
reflex  way  they  celebrate  his  virtues  in  a  conspicuous  fash* 
ion,  so  that  he  and  his  kind  may  be  prospered,  and  that 
others  in  the  group  may  emulate  him  when  the  occasion 
presents  itself. 

Rather  striking  examples  of  social  and  anti-social  conduct 
have  been  mentioned,  in  order  thus  to  illustrate  the  way  sooi- 
Btsptotisa  ^  reacts  upon  the  individual  when  it  can  see  with 
JJJJJJJJJ5»  its  own  eyes,  as  it  were,  that  he  is  either  a  friend 
ifttttttodt  or  a  foe  of  the  community.  But  social  or  anti-social 
conduct  in  modem  complex  society  is  not  ordinarily  of  a  sort 
that  appeals  directly  to  the  senses,  and  so  stirs  automat- 
icaUy  the  primal  instinct  of  self-preservation.  It  requires 
rather  obtrusive  meanness  on  the  part  of  an  individual  for 
the  community  to  react  vigorously  upon  him  in  the  effort  to 
protect  itself,  by  checking  or  eliminating  him.  If  an  alder- 
man, for  a  consideration,  gives  away  a  valuable  franchise  in 
his  city  to  a  corporation,  the  community  may  realize  in  a 
way  that  by  this  act  he  has  injured  the  social  body ;  but  yet 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  life  and  death  matter.  The  anti-social 
deed  does  not  occur  on  the  instant ;  and,  moreover,  ^  there 
are  always  two  sides  "  to  a  question  of  this  sort  because  el 
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ito  subtlety.  Then  a  part  of  the  oommunity  often  cannot 
appreciate  that  a  real  damage  has  been  done ;  this  form  of 
evil  is  so  new  and  elusive  that  its  seriousness  cannot  be 
generally  felt,  and  consequently  it  does  not  arouse  deep 
feeling  in  all  members  of  the  community.  When  a  murderer 
or  felon  or  traitor  or  incendiary  or  horse  thief  (in  some  com- 
munities) is  at  large,  practically  every  one  can  react  strongly 
to  him,  for  they  can  image  what  may  occur  if  he  is  not  sup- 
pressed. But  it  is  different  with  the  ward  boss,  or  the  boodler, 
or  the  employer  of  child  labor,  or  the  walking  delegate,  or 
the  adulterator  of  food-stuffs,  or  the  *^  high  financier."  Ab 
already  intimated,  the  harm  which  these  latter  individuals 
do  18  not  very  concrete  or  obvious,  and  so  it  is  not  reacted 
to  vigorously  by  the  majority,  perhaps,  of  the  people.  In 
the  same  way  the  man  who  is  honest  in  politics  and  business, 
fitithful  in  his  marital  relations,  devoted  to  his  filial  duties, 
and  true  in  all  moral  relations,  may  not,  on  account  of  these 
virtues  alone,  appeal  to  the  impulsive  emotions  of  his  fellows, 
as  does  the  hero  on  the  battlefield  or  the  football  field  or 
in  the  pestilence-stricken  city.  With  much  public  display 
medals  may  be  awarded  to  men  who  have  performed  service 
in  these  latter  ways ;  but  rare  it  is  that  any  demonstration 
is  made  in  celebration  of  the  achievements  of  a  man  who  has 
taught  a  class  of  students,  say,  to  be  honest,  and  to  practice 
the  virtues  essential  to  the  highest  welfare  of  the  community 
in  modem  times.  The  latter  form  of  service  is  too  complex, 
it  is  too  new,  it  is  not  picturesque  enough  to  awaken  an 
urgent  feeling  of  approval  in  society.  There  may  be  some 
expression  of  feeling  from  certain  of  the  man's  friends ;  but 
it  will  be  quiet,  non-demonstrative ;  it  will  indicate  approval, 
a  friendly  attitude,  confidence,  trust,  good-will ;  in  short,  the 
individual  will  be  respected. 

It  is  a  common  saying,  even  in  America,  that  the  child 
should  be  trained  to  respect  his  elders  and  those  superior 
to  him  in  any  way,  or  in  authority  over  him,  or  represents^ 
tives  of  the  state  or  the  church,  or  any  institution  regarded 
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88  saored.   It  is  the  chief,  perhaps  the  sole  aim  of  the  edii- 
;  for  cational  system  of  many  peoples,  as  the  Chinese, 


il^^J^S^  the  Moors,  the  Russians,  the  Italians,  et  al.,  to  de- 
an yelop  in  the  young  respect  for  the  established  insti- 
tutions, and  all  who  are  connected  with  them.  It  is  apparent 
what  the  role  in  the  social  drama  of  such  a  practice  as  this 
is ;  it  tends  to  conserve  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  to 
insure  to  those  in  authority  a  continuance  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  advantages.  Those  peoples  who  are  most  insistent 
in  demanding  respect  from  the  young  for  the  civic  and 
ecclesiastic  rulers  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  stable,  in 
the  sense  that  the  social  order  endures  longest  without 
change.  Even  among  such  a  progressive  people  as  the  Grer- 
mans  there  is  relatively  slow  social  readjustment.  Indeed, 
the  existing  institutions  and  social  distinctions  are  at  the 
present  time  undergoing  but  slight  if  any  change,  though 
there  is  a  rising  tide  of  feeling  against  the  monarchical  form 
of  government,  which  tends  to  keep  the  favored  few  in 
positions  of  great  privilege  as  compared  with  the  masses. 
But  this  unrest  is  due  mainly  to  the  infusion  of  foreign 
views  into  German  life.  Englishmen,  and  Americans  espe- 
cially, are  responsible  for  much  of  the  growing  disrespect  for 
the  established  order  in  Grermany.  The  education  of  the 
yoimg  still  tends  to  conserve  respect  for  the  emperor  and 
everything  he  favors,  and  also  for  the  church,  though  dis- 
cussion has  already  begun  to  spread  among  the  people  the 
conviction  that  this  institution  is  not  supremely  worthy  of 
homage,  since  there  are  many  forms  in  which  it  presents 
itself,  and  these  are  themselves  antagonistic  to  one  another. 
In  a  Grerman  school  to-day  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear 
the  Protestant  church,  say,  held  up  for  veneration  in  one 
classroom,  and  for  derision  in  another.  Children  early  take 
sides,  each  party  presenting  to  the  other  the  errors  and 
shortcomings  of  his  faith.  Inevitably  this  tends  to  break 
down  allegiance  and  respect,  though  outwardly  the  young 
may  defend  the  cause  they  have  espoused,  Imd  they  may 
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oonform  to  the  oonventional  methods  of  showing  apprecia- 
tion. But  inwardly  doubts  and  suspicions,  aroused  by  the 
attitudes  of  associates,  begin  to  develop,  and  they  often 
strengthen  until  they  destroy  the  original  attitudes  of  re- 
gard and  homage. 

But  it  is  altogether  different  in  reference  to  the  training 
of  the  young  to  respect  the  state.  From  the  moment  they 
begin  to  understand  any  sort  of  instruction  they  are  duly 
impressed  with  the  greatness  and  majesty,  and  even  the  holi- 
ness, of  the  sovereign,  and  all  who  are  the  direct  instruments 
of  his  will.  In  every  schoolroom  the  mention  even  of  the 
name  of  the  supreme  ruler  is  made  an  occasion  for  the  dis- 
play of  high  regard  by  the  pupils.  The  emperor's  picture 
adorns  many  schoolrooms,  and  no  opportunity  is  missed  to 
awaken  in  the  young  lively  feelings  of  appreciation  of  and 
devotion  to  him.  There  is  no  splitting  up  into  antagonistio 
groups  among  the  pupils,  some  manifesting  regard  for  the 
sovereign  and  others  maligning  him.  If  there  is  any  show  of 
disrespect  on  the  part  of  nonconformists,  the  offenders  are 
quickly  suppressed,  so  that  their  vicious  influence  may  not 
be  permitted  to  poison  the  minds  of  those  who  are  well  dis- 
posed. In  this  way,  the  young  are  kept  in  an  attitude  of 
what  outwardly  resembles  respect  for  everything  that  per- 
tains to  the  state  as  it  is  constituted  at  the  moment.  In  the 
same  way,  respect  is  developed  for  the  rulers  of  the  house- 
hokU  —  the  father  and  mother,  and  all  adult  members  of  the 
family. 

But  is  this  really  respect?  or  is  it  simply  the  observance 
of  conventional  proprieties?  Are  not  '^  respectful "  children 
very  often  simply  those  who  are  ♦♦  civil"  toward  H^gpeotw. 
those  in  authority  over  them,  whether  kings,  tkeobMrv- 
magistrates,  parents,  teachers,  or  ministers?  Such  Ttntionti 
children  make  way  before  their  "superiors,"  and  ^"^'''^^"^^ 
respond  to  their  inquiries  with  "  yes,  sir,"  and  "  no,  sir  ": 
while  children  lacking  "respect"  in  popular  usage  do  not 
apparently  recognize  any  social  distinction  between  those  in 
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ftathority  and  playmateB.  For  a  child  to  address  his  father 
as  ^^sir/'  while  he  does  not  so  address  his  brother,  is  usually 
taken  to  denote  that  he  appreciates  his  father's  excellence, 
and  respects  him  for  it.  So,  in  the  view  of  many  people, 
children  who  are  properly  trained  in  the  matter  of  respect 
will  not  interrupt  their  elders  when  they  are  talking ;  they 
will  give  them  first  choice  in  eveiy  situation  where  there  is 
an  advantage  in  having  the  pick. 

It  has  been  intimated  in  previous  chapters  that  before 
adolescence  children  do  not  *^ naturally"  take  attitudes 
toward  their  elders  or  their  rulers  in  the  ways 
just  mentioned.  A  boy  of  seven,  say,  does  not 
normally  manifest  homage  spontaneously  in  the  presence  of 
his  father  because  of  the  latter's  excellence,  except  it  be  in 
the  matter  of  unusual  strength  or  courage  or  mechanical 
skill.  So  the  child  really  does  not  in  a  true  sense  respect 
his  father,  no  more  than  he  respects  any  one  else.  He  may 
admire  a  noted  athlete  or  pugilist  or  an  engineer  or  a  fire- 
man, but  he  cannot  be  said  to  respect  him.  So  the  deference 
he  shows  to  those  in  authority  is  generally  the  result  of 
fear,  originally  at  least,  though  it  may  be,  at  the  age  of 
seven,  say,  largely  a  matter  of  habit,  thus  having  no  sig- 
nificance for  the  attitude  of  respect  so  far  as  the  child's  con- 
sciousness is  concerned.  What  outwardly  may  seem  to  the 
onlooker  to  be  an  indication  of  recognition  by  the  child  of 
moral  excellence  in  the  one  to  whom  he  makes  obeisance, 
may  often  be  only  a  recognition  of  the  wisdom  of  maintain- 
•  ing  such  an  attitude  for  his  own  welfare.  Not  excellence 
but  chieftainship  in  a  superior  is  the  real  motive  for  assum- 
ing the  obeisant  attitude,  if  an  untaught  child  can  be  said 
to  be  ever  really  obeisant.  He  may  be  polite  outwardly, 
which  will  give  the  appearance  of  being  respectful,  but 
inwardly  there  will  be  a  profound  difference  between  the 
two  attitudes.  A  boy  of  seven,  say,  is  not  yet  aware,  except 
in  a  very  obscure  way  at  best,  of  standards  of  conduct 
insisted  upon  by  the  community,  and  to  which  all  for  the 
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ocNmnon  good  Bhould  conform ;  and  lie  is  not  oritioal  in 
detecting  whether  those  about  him  take  cognizance  of  such 
a  standard.  His  concern  with  people  has  reference  primarily, 
not  to  their  observance  or  n^ligence  of  ethical  standards, 
but  to  their  ability  and  willingness  to  help  him  achieve  his 
ends,  or  to  entertain  him  or  to  keep  out  of  his  way. 

With  these  introductory  words  upon  the  general  attitude 
of  respect,  we  may  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  atti* 
tnde  ot  seif-respecL  This  latter  term  implies  that  ^^^^^ 
one  can,  on  occasion  at  least,  view  the  self  objec-  lit dMtf> 
tiyely,  and  take  attitudes  toward  it  in  certain  '^'^*^ 
situations  as  he  would  toward  the  alter  in  similar  situations. 
It  has  already  been  said  that,  in  the  process  of  development, 
it  comes  about  that  the  self  and  the  edter  are,  allowing  for 
minor  exceptions,  judged  by  the  same  ethical  code ;  though 
it  was  stated  that,  in  times  of  crisis,  the  individual  will 
ordinarily  favor  self  as  against  the  alter.  However,  there 
is  a  more  or  less  prevalent  view  of  the  relation  of  the  ego 
and  the  alter  which  may  be  mentioned  best  in  this  conneo- 
tion,  for  it  has  a  vital  bearing  on  the  attitude  of  self-respect. 
This  view  maintains  that  the  genuinely  ethical  person  will 
allow  others  larger  freedom  of  action,  in  contravention  of 
community-standards,  than  he  will  allow  himself ;  that  he 
will  overlook  in  others  transgressions  which  he  will  not 
condone  in  himself.  People  sometimes  say  they  cannot  toler- 
ate in  the  activities  of  the  self  certain  kinds  of  dissembling, 
as  in  ordinary  society  relations,  for  example,  which  they 
may  regard  as  permissible  on  the  part  of  the  alter  if  he  can 
feel  justified  in  his  own  conscience.  This  view  undoubtedly 
reflects  the  trend  of  the  advance  guard  in  ethical  evolution, 
but  it  is  probably  not  truthful  to  the  situation  as  it  actually 
exists  among  us.  It  indicates  that  the  race  is  making  a 
supreme  effort  to  develop  in  the  individual  the  disposition 
always  to  exact  of  the  self  what  he  exacts  of  the  alter;  and 
in  order  to  put  a  prize  on  self -discipline,  the  latter  is  some- 
times in  public  representations  exalted  above  its  true  status 
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at  the  present  stage  of  ethical  devebpment  There  is  little 
need  for  society  to  urge  the  individual  constantly  to  demand 
that  the  alter  live  up  to  community  standards,  for  it  is 
^  natural"  for  one  to  make  insistence  of  this  sort.  But  it  is 
necessary  for  society  to  urge  the  individual  to  deal  rigidly 
with  the  self,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  as  easy  for 
most  persons  as  to  deal  rigidly  with  the  alter.  People  then 
stimulate  and  encourage  and  sustain  themselves  and  one 
another  in  what  they  know  to  be  ethically  ideal  by  professing 
that  they  have  more  rigorous  standards  for  self  than  for  the 
alter;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  aspiration  mainly,  if  not  wholly, 
for  in  their  daily  adjustments  they  do  not  seem  to  show 
adherence  to  these  higher  standards,  which  seek  to  keep 
the  self  completely  under  control,  restraining  it  in  its  ego- 
istic and  driving  it  onward  in  its  altruistic  tendencies.  The 
instinctive  and  habitual  inclination  of  the  individual  is  de- 
cidedly in  the  direction  of  favoring  the  self ;  but  his  con« 
scious  striving,  his  ideals,  look  toward  holding  the  self  to  strict 
conformity  to  the  highest  social  rules  he  knows,  while  leaving 
the  alter  to  the  discipline  of  his  own  conscience.  Perhaps 
in  certain  instances  this  conscious  ideal  may  have  become 
stronger  and  more  compelling  than  original  tendencies,  with 
which  it  must  be  in  continual  conflict ;  but  if  so,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly rare,  so  rare,  indeed,  that  it  may  be  practically 
ignored. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  must  be  apparent 
now  that  respect  and  self-respect  develop  pari  paeeu ;  and 
MgiBd  the  same  must  be  true  also  of  the  negative  atti- 
2^^^"^  tudes  of  disrespect  and  shame  or  mortification  or 
iMiMt  contrition.  When  a  child  manifests  disrespect  for 
another  on  account  of  any  act  or  attitude,  he  will  tend  to 
feel  mortification  or  shame  when  he  perceives  himself  in 
the  same  situation.  So  when  he  reaches  the  stage  when  he 
can  assume  the  attitude  of  respect  toward  the  alter  for  his 
social  or  ethical  conduct,  then  he  can  assume  somewhat  the 
same  attitude  toward  the  self  under  similar  conditions.   It 
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is  Tery  probable  that  an  individual  cannot  fed  either  pleased 
or  the  opposite  with  the  self,  in  respect  to  actions  and  atti- 
tudes which  are  of  indifferent  value  as  viewed  in  the  alter; 
and  the  converse  is  unquestionably  true.  For  instance,  a  boy 
of  five  is  quite  unmoved  at  the  sight  of  soiled  hands  or  face 
or  clothes  in  the  altera  and  he  feels  no  shame  or  humiliation 
whatever  when  his  parents  or  nurse  call  his  attention  to  his 
own  unclean  condition.  It  is  the  common  thing  for  parents 
to  attempt  to  shame  their  children  at  every  meal  on  account 
of  their  soiled  hands  and  face ;  but  their  efforts  to  arouse 
attitudes  of  self-condemnation  fail  utterly.  Day  after  day 
and  year  after  year  the  same  efforts  are  made  by  the  parents 
with  the  same  outcome,  until  in  the  process  of  development 
the  ideal  of  physical  cleanliness  commences  to  be  established 
among  the  chUd's  system  of  values,  when  he  will  manifest 
displeasure  at  the  sight  of  uncleanness.  And  as  soon  as  he 
begins  to  appreciate  this  ideal  with  reference  to  self,  he 
begins  to  appreciate  it  also  as  desirable  in  others. 

In  the  early  years  cleanliness  in  a  companion  is  not  a  trait 
which  the  child  counts  for  or  against  him  at  all,  unless  he 
be  extremely  offensive,  so  that  he  is  a  source  of  physical 
annoyance,  to  the  sense  of  smell  mainly.  The  aesthetic  or 
hygienic  feeling  of  the  child  of  five,  say,  is  very  rarely  out- 
raged by  the  condition  of  his  companions  or  any  of  his 
associates.  It  is  true  he  may  notice  a  very  dirty  face  or  a 
badly  torn  and  soiled  suit,  but  he  regards  them  mainly  as 
objects  of  curiosity.  He  does  not  assume  a  repellent  attitude 
toward  them,  though  he  may  repeat  current  conventional 
condemnatory  phrases  taught  him  by  his  mother  or  nurse. 
Not  until  the  adolescent  period  is  reached,  and  sex  appre- 
ciation and  feeling  is  awakened,  does  the  individual  become 
genninety  responsive  to  neatneM^  deardiness^  etc.,  in  appear- 
ance. Before  this  he  must  be  urged  to  attend  to  his  toilet 
so  as  to  conform  to  conventional  practice;  but  it  is  an 
arbitrary  matter  wholly  with  him,  and  unless  constant 
pressure  be  applied  to  him  he  will  relapse  into  his  original 
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indifCeronoe  to  penonal  appearanoe,  and  he  will  not  feel 
humiliated  if  he  is  detected  with  dirty  hands  or  dothes* 

One  rarely  sees  a  child  before  the  adoleaoent  period 
OBhamed  or  mortified  or  humiliated  or  even  chagrined. 
jjjtanmfff  There  is  no  evidence  that  remorse  or  contrition  is 
i^y^  felt  before  this  time.  The  child  may  be  annoyed 
and  sorry  and  suppliant^  and  the  like ;  but  these 
latter  attitudes,  which  are  aroused  in  direct  ad- 
justment to  objective  conditions,  are  quite  different 
from  the  former,  which  show  subjective  feeling 
with  discipline  of  the  self.  A  child  may  be  suppliant  as  a 
matter  of  expediency,  but  not  show  the  least  inclination 
toward  self-condemnation ;  one  can  tell  by  looking  at  him 
that  he  is  merely  doing  the  thing  which  he  feels  will  at  the 
moment  save  him  from  trouble.  Instantly  the  indignant 
parent  or  nurse  or  teacher  is  appeased,  the  child  assumes 
his  wonted  attitudes,  in  which  he  shows  no  consciousness  of 
having  transgressed  any  rules.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the 
expressions  of  the  mortified  individual.  His  social  environ- 
ment may  change,  but  he  may  remain  unchanged  until  the 
subjective  difficulty  into  which  his  transgression  has  plunged 
•him  can  be  cleared  up.  As  you  watch  the  adolescent  who 
has  been  made  ashamed,  you  can  see  that,  unlike  the  seven- 
year-old  who  has  had  exactly  the  same  experience  in  out- 
ward features,  his  attention  is  wholly  subjective  and  his 
emotions  centrifugal  in  direction.  He  is  not  now  studying 
the  attitudes  of  the  altera  so  that  he  can  return  to  his  ac- 
customed self-confidence  and  self-assertiveness  as  soon  as 
the  latter  relents  in  his  resentful  expressions ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  is  endeavoring  to  adjust  his  recent  action  to  his 
ideal  of  what  he  should  do,  which  ideal  has  been  established 
in  the  manner  worked  out  in  preceding  paragraphs.  In  the 
same  way  a  child  may  before  adolescence  be  vain  of  his 
possessions,  or  some  article  of  adornment,  as  a  ring ;  or  he 
may  be  haughty  or  overbearing  ;  but  he  shows  ncme  of  the 
Attitudes  attendant  upon  feelings  of  self'aj)probation  or 
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honor  or  esteem  or  veneraUon.  That  is  to  say,  the  self  as  an 
object  to  be  respected  or  oondemned  does  not  play  a  part  in 
the  individnal's  feelings  and  attitudes  before  the  adolescent 
epoch. 

It  is  suggestive  to  note  how  unconcernedly  children  from 
the  age  of  two  or  three  to  eleven  or  twelve  receive  reproof 
and  criticism  which  might  stir  an  older  person  ^^, 
very  deeply.  Sometimes  one  is  placed  in  situations  imommi  is 
whereheiscompelledto  witness  a  teacher,  parent,  ^**** 
or  other  person  attempting  to  arouse  shame  or  remorse  or 
contrition  in  a  child,  by  charging  him  with  offenses  against 
fair  play  or  truthfulness  or  decency  or  honor.  The  older 
person,  even  as  an  onloc&er,  may  feel  the  sting  of  the 
rebukes  given,  but  the  child  is  liable  to  react  as  he  may 
think  best  in  adaptation  to  the  immediate  situation.  His 
attention  is  likely  to  be  wholly  objective,  so  that  the  chiding 
does  not  strike  in  as  the  one  who  administers  it  expected  it 
would.  The  child  is  apt  to  rebound  the  moment  the  criti* 
obm  ceases,  in  which  respect  he  is  strikingly  different  from 
the  adult,  who  would  either  feel  abased  or  indignant,  ao- 
oording  as  he  thought  the  charges  just  or  otherwise.  Chil- 
dren before  adolescence  do  not  strongly  feel  resentment 
toward  those  who  ascribe  to  them  more  or  less  serious 
deviation  from  social,  ethical,  and  moral  standards,  in  which 
regard  they  are  again  very  different  from  the  adult.  This 
must  mean  that  the  child  does  not  realize  that  the  self  is 
seriously  injured  by  such  charges  of  social  alienation.  It  is 
true  that  a  child  as  early  as  the  fourth  year  will  usually 
deny  when  accused  that  he  has  violated  any  rule  of  conduct 
which  has  been  impressed  upon  him,  mainly  because  of  the 
attitude  of  the  one  who  blames  him.  He  feels,  rather  in- 
stinctively, that  he  should  resist  any  one  when  he  is  in  that 
peculiar  attitude  toward  him  which  is  seen  in  one  who  is 
charging  another  with  some  transgression.  It  does  not 
make  much  difference  to  the  child  what  the  conterU  of  the 
oharge  may  be ;  the  f eatural,  vocal,  and  bodily  attitudes 
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are  what  give  the  Tiotim  his  cue  as  to  the  sort  of  reaction 
he  is  to  make.  I  can  assume  the  attitudes  of  one  who  is 
charging  another  with  lying,  and  then  accuse  a  six-year-old 
of  having  studied  his  lessons  in  school  faithfully,  and  he 
will  assume  the  negative  or  resistant  attitude,  thinking  that 
I  must  be  censuring  him,  and  if  he  does  not  repel  the 
charge  he  will  be  penalized. 

The  child  before  adolescence  does  not  mind  seriously 
what  people  think  of  him,  except  as  their  estimate  is  ex- 
nw  ohiid'i  pressed  definitely  in  very  concrete  actions  affect- 
Jj^^*""^  "^8  ^  immediate  welfare.  The  boy  likes  to  be 
s«f«tiKti«  spoken  well  of  on  the  playground  for  his  skill, 
since  then  he  will  be  permitted  to  play  in  prominent  positions 
in  the  group  games.  He  likes  to  be  talked  about  as  a  daring 
fellow,  who  cannot  be  frightened ;  and  to  be  made  the  leader 
of  the  group  is  a  coveted  honor,  for  which  he  will  sacrifice 
much,  and  undergo  ordeals  of  considerable  rigor.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  annoy  him  to  be  called  a  *^  tittle-tattle," 
or  ^*  coward,"  or  ^^  quitter."  However,  his  attitude  in  such 
a  case  is  a  combative  or  angry  one,  rather  than  one  of 
humiliation,  whether  he  be  guilty  or  not.  It  approaches 
more  nearly  to  humiliation  the  older  the  boy  gets ;  until,  in 
the  high-school  period,  for  one  to  be  called  by  his  fellows 
a  prevaricator  or  talebearer,  or  to  be  given  any  other  term 
of  reproach,  may  cause  him  keen  pain  of  the  humiliative 
type,  unless  the  victim  feels  he  has  been  unjustly  accused, 
when  his  attitude  will  probably  be  one  of  indignation  and 
antagonism. 

This  suggests  how  much  more  highly  the  adolescent  values 
^* reputation" — his  ethical,  moral,  and  social  rating  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fellows — than  does  the  child.  One  reason  doubt- 
less is  because  the  former  has  come  to  see  more  or  less  clearly 
that  his  well-being  along  every  line  depends  upon  his  keep- 
ing the  confidence  and  good-will  of  his  associates,  while  the 
child,  being  under  the  care  of  his  parents,  does  not  really 
need  to  secure  the  confidence  of  those  about  him,  except  in 
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respect  to  Iiis  playf ellows.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  ado- 
lescent, who  is  looking  forward  eagerly  to  the  time  when 
he  will  play  an  independent  role  in  social  life,  at  which  time 
he  will  prosper  or  fail  according  as  he  does  or  does  not  have 
the  confidence  of  his  associates. 

It  is  significant  that  the  typical  boy  of  seven  or  so  has 
little  desire  to  stand  high  in  his  studies  or  deportment  in 
school,  unless  there  is  some  concrete  and  very  tangible 
reward  therefor,  such  as  a  prize,  or  excuse  from  attending 
all  the  exercises  of  the  schooL  He  does  not  care  for  the 
reputation  he  gets  in  respect  to  intellectual  abilities  or  be- 
harior ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  to  appeal  to  the  boy's 
desire  to  be  a  ^^  good  and  intelligent  man  like  his  father  *' 
prove  futile  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  There  is  nothing 
within  the  child^s  experience  which  would  enable  him  to  re> 
spend  to  such  an  appeaL  It  is  true  that  pupils,  especially 
girls,  from  about  the  tenth  year  on  are  sometimes  eager  to 
get  good  ^^  marks  "  in  their  studies ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
in  doing  so  they  wish,  more  or  less  unconsciously,  to  win 
the  good-will  of  the  teacher  and  to  avoid  her  scolding, 
rather  than  to  gain  the  admiration  of  their  schoolmates.  So 
they  do  not  experience  true  ethical  or  moral  pride  any  more 
than  they  experience  shame.  They  may  assume  the  general 
attitudes  produced  by  these  emotional  states  in  older  indi- 
viduals ;  but  such  attitudes  are  aroused  in  view  of  outward 
and  physical  rather  than  ethical  situations. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  as  the  individual  de- 
velops he  can  scarcely  avoid  having  experiences  wherein, 
through  repetition,  it  is  made  evident  to  him  that  certain 
sorts  of  conduct  are  naughty  or  had  or  mean  or  low  or  vul* 
gar  and  the  like.  And  the  individuals  who  are  guilty  of 
such  actions  are  declared  not  to  be  ^^  nice  "  or  ^^  respectable  " 
or  *^  decent,"  and  people  must  let  them  alone,  or  not  show 
them  favors,  or  invite  them  to  parties,  or  share  plajrthings 
with  them,  and  so  on.  This  expression  of  disapproval  of 
evil  doing,  which  is  going  on  in  the  presence  of  the  child 
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miioh  of  the  time,  makes  him  feel  that  it  will  he  to  his  clis* 
advantage  if  anything  of  the  kind  is  charged  upon  him.  So 
he  oomes  to  resist  vigorously  whenever  he  is  accused ;  and 
gradually  he  acquires  a  hostile  attitude  toward  the  one  who 
accuses  him,  much  as  he  would  be  angered  at  one  who 
would  strike  him  or  otherwise  injure  him.  The  ten-year-old 
can  hardly  realize  that  his  good  name  or  his  reputation  will 
be  blasted  when  misconduct  is  charged  upon  him ;  he  only 
feels  in  a  general  sort  of  way  that  if  an  accusation  against 
him  is  left  lo  stand  he  will  suffer  for  it  in  some  concrete 
manner.  It  is  not  on  account  of  his  eagerness  to  protect 
the  self  from  moral  or  ethical  injury  that  he  reacts  with  such 
vigor  against  his  accusers,  but  only  that  he  does  not  want 
their  indictments  to  rob  him  of  any  definite  advantage  he 
was  enjoying  before  the  charges  were  made.  It  is  needless 
to  add,  possibly,  that  the  transition  from  this  stage  in  social 
development  to  the  stage  when  the  individual's  reactions  to 
accusations  always  occur,  in  view  of  strong  feeling  for  the 
preservation  of  the  self  against  ethical  debasement  by  the 
alter  J  is  very  gradual  indeed;  but  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  there  is  such  a  transition,  and  when  it  has  been  accom- 
plished the  individual  reveals  in  all  his  expressions  the 
change  that  has  been  wrought.  It  is  of  importance  to  note 
in  this  connection  that  we  do  not  often  hear  the  phrase,  ^^  a 
self-respecting  child,"  which  indicates  that  people  have  ap- 
parently not  noted  in  the  young  the  attitudes  which  are  an 
indication  of  regard  for  the  ethical  self,  and  of  intense  feel- 
ing of  the  humiliative  type  when  it  falls  below  the  ideal  of 
conduct  set  up  for  it  by  the  individual 

Our  discussion  thus  far  has  led  us  to  see  that  the  atti- 
Thoattitnat  ^^^^  ^f  respect  is  one  mainly  of  appreciation; 
•*/w^*»  it  is  not  essentially  dynamic.  The  child  who 
FriBA-  loves  a  friend  will  normally  manifest  his  affection 


■JttTMof     ii^  ^^^  definite  objective  ways ;  and  the  principle 


applies  in  respect  to  his  feeling  of  hatred,  and  the 
like.  But  when  he  jreaches  the  point  where  he  begins  to  re- 
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•peot  or  disreBpeot  his  father  or  other  person,  he  is  likely 
to  grow  subdued  in  his  expression.  The  situations  which 
call  forth  the  latter  attitudes  are  not  so  simple  and  well 
defined  as  in  the  case  of  the  former  ones ;  and  they  con- 
oem  motives  rather  than  the  outcome  of  action,  or  the  ex- 
ternal attributes  thereof.  Then  as  the  individual  acquires 
the  tendency  to  go  back  of  the  actions  of  people  to  the  feel- 
ings which  prompt  them,  and  take  his  attitudes  in  yiew  of 
what  he  finds  in  the  springs  of  conduct;  as  he  inclines  to 
take  account  of  intentions  rather  than  results  in  the  con^ 
duet  of  the  alter j  he  grows  naturally  into  the  attitude  of 
respect  or  the  opposite.  With  broadening  experience  he 
comes  to  see  more  or  less  clearly  that  what  is  of  real  conso- 
qnence  in  the  alter  is  good,  true  purpose,  and  faithfulness 
in  the  performance  of  duty  under  all  circumstances ;  and 
tiie  man  who  can  be  trusted  may  be  respected  and  honored, 
while  the  one  who  is  not  sound  at  heart  merits  only  dis- 
trust and  contempt.  So  the  sentiment  of  respect  concerns 
mainly  the  springs  of  conduct ;  if  they  are  pure  in  any  par- 
tkmlar  case  we  respect  the  individual  in  question,  even  if 
the  outcome  of  his  actions  is  not  always  such  as  we  might 
wish.  But  if  the  fountains  of  conduct  are  tainted  we  will 
put  no  further  trust  in  the  individual,  for  even  though  he 
may  for  the  moment  be  in  harmony  with  ethical  standards 
of  action,  still  we  could  not  depend  upon  him  if  he  should 
see  an  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  us.  We  can  count 
upon  the  man  whose  motives  are  right,  though  he  may  b6 
crude  and  ill-advised  in  some  of  his  relations ;  but  we  must 
always  be  on  our  guard  against  the  sly,  deceitful  person,  or 
he  may  stab  us  when  our  back  is  turned.  Respect  for  a 
man  gives  us  confidence  in  him,  while  we  are  suspicious  of 
the  one  whom  we  cannot  respect. 

As  the  child  grows  into  the  adolescent  period  and  becomes 
ever  more  subjective  in  his  tendencies,  inevitably  he  b^ns 
to  give  attention  to  the  motives  behind  his  own  conduct. 
As  he  queries  whether  the  alter  is  faithful,  to  the  end  that 
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he  can  be  trusted,  so  he  inclines,  erer  more  hurgely  with 
y^ij^g^  development,  to  ask  the  same  question  of  himself. 
OM  «t  If  he  can  answer  it  in  the  a£Bbnnatiye,  he  can  have 
itfiiop.  confidence  in  his  own  int^rity,  in  which  case  the 
STatSSt  g®^®^  character  of  his  conduct  will  reveal  his 
^H^^  sense  of  congruity  with  social  and  ethical  ideals. 
He  will  resent  a  suggestion  from  anyone  that  he  is 
not  worthy  of  the  trust  and  confidence  of  his  fellows.  His 
very  bearing  will  show  that  he  is  vitally  conscious  of  the 
self  in  its  relation  to  the  ethical  standards  of  the  community. 
One  cannot  detect  in  the  expressions  of  a  ten-year-old  any  evi- 
dence that  he  is  affected  by  a  contemplation  of  the  status  of 
the  self  with  respect  to  these  standards.  He  simply  lives  his 
life  of  adjustment  to  concrete  situations,  in  a  wholly  non- 
subjective  or  non-reflective  way.  But  it  is  very  different 
with  the  twenty-year-old.  One  can  see  in  his  attitudes  dear 
testimony  that  the  self  has  been  made  the  subject  of  reflec- 
tion ;  and  the  results  thereof  determine  how  the  self  reacts 
upon  the  alter^s  expressions.  The  aim  in  this  reflection  is 
always  to  survey  the  self  in  view  of  the  felt  standards  in  the 
community.  If  such  an  examination  shows  that  the  self  is 
not  a  transgressor,  the  individual  will  assume  tovrard  the 
alter  an  attitude  of  assurance  or  courage.  He  will  feel  that 
he  is  ^'as  good  as  others  "  ;  he  has  ^^  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of " ;  his  *^  conscience  is  dear.''  But  if  in  his  introspection 
he  finds  that  he  falls  bdow  the  standards  which  he  imposes 
upon  others,  and  which  are  represented  in  public  as  binding 
upon  all,  then  he  will  tend  to  treat  the  self  in  some  such 
way  as  he  treats  the  alter  when  the  latter  is  found  guilty. 
He  will  hesitate  to  go  fredy  among  his  associates.  He  will 
be  uncomfortable  when  he  is  with  them,  and  he  will  not 
exhibit  his  accustomed  courage  and  freedom  until  he  has  ex- 
piated his  sin^  or  until  he  has  forgotten  it,  and  regains  the 
feeling  that  he  is  again  in  harmony  with  the  moral  stand- 
ards of  his  community. 

If  the  alter  be  found  guilty  of  a  shameful  deed,  the  indi- 
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Tidaal  will  express  his  disapproval  thereof  in  some  more  or 
less  dynamic  way.  He  will  not  simply  hsLve  feeling  in  refer- 
ence to  the  offender ;  he  will  strive  to  turn  public  sen-  tit 
timent  against  him,  or  he  will  refuse  to  have  relations  |^  tJS^ 
with  him,  or  he  may  deal  directly  with  him,  inflict-  JJJJJf  J5|. 
ing  upon  him  physical  injury,  or  oondeming  him  ^' to  impmi 
his  face,''  thus  hoping  to  humiliate  or  mortify  him.  But  when 
the  self  is  detected  in  the  performance  of  ashameful  act,  the 
only  dynamic  attitude  that  can  be  taken  is  a  penitential 
one,  in  which  the  individual  inclines  to  punish  the  self  in 
some  manner,  by  stripes,  by  &sting,  by  prayers,  and  the  like. 
Normally  this  attitude  is  actually  taken,  thus  showing  that 
the  self  and  the  eUter  are  judged  by  somewhat  the  same  code. 
In  its  essential  characteristics  the  attitude  is  one  of  moral 
disintegration,  a  weakening  of  the  assurance  of  the  self  in 
relation  to  the  cUter.  Loss  of  self-respect  is  then  essentially 
a  loss  of  confidence  and  courage  in  social  adjustments.  As 
one  who  has  lost  his  self-respect  is  in  a  hostile  attitude 
toward  self,  so  he  fancies  the  alter  assumes  the  same  rela- 
tion toward  him,  and  he  succumbs,  except  when  he  makes  a 
supreme  effort  to  resist  the  destructive  influence  of  social 
condemnation,  when  he  may  become  brazen  and  militant,  a 
situation  to  be  considered  later. 

The  expressions  just  noted  are  rarely  if  ever  seen  in  chil- 
dren before  adolescence.  The  ten-yearold  boy  may  wilt  under 
the  condemning  gaze  or  speech  of  one  who  knows  he  has  com- 
mitted an  offense  against  decenqr  or  fair  play;  he  may  be 
confused  and  embarrassed  while  his  accuser  is  present  to 
his  senses ;  but  he  will  recover  the  moment  there  is  a  change 
in  the  one  who  condemns  him.  This  is  not  the  case  though 
at  sixteen  and  after,  for  then  a  feeling  of  mortification  will 
endure  after  the  one  who  occasioned  it  has  disappeared. 
When  shame  is  experienced  by  the  adolescent  his  whole 
organism  is  unhappily  affected,  even  the  physiological  pro- 
cesses, and  the  disturbance  is  not  easily  or  quickly  over- 
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It  is  probable  that  the  indiTidaal  oannot  suffer  in  this 
manner  until  the  adolescent  revolution  is  well  under  way, 
^^^  and  consciousness  of  aex  has  emerged.  When  sex 
«poAttA  appreciation  makes  its  advent,  it  g^ves  tone  and 
J^l^J^I^  color  to  most  if  not  all  of  the  individual's  senti- 
uSmiiiiiii  ™®^^'  To  a  very  important  extent,  the  adoles- 
rt  MI  19-  cent  thinks  of  self  in  terms  of  the  reaction  of  the 
'"^^  opposite  sex;  though  if  this  reaction  indicates 

lack  of  confidence,  or  disdain,  contempt,  and  the  like,  the 
individual  may  resist  it,  and  he  may  seek  for  reasons  to  sus- 
tain the  self  against  its  def amers.  But  sooner  or  later  the 
attitudes  of  the  other  sex  will  play  an  important  role  in  de- 
termining his  estimate  of  himself,  in  respect  to  moral  and 
social  qualities  particularly.  Moreover,  the  relations  of  sex 
greatly  enlarge  the  range  of  personal  attitudes,  and  give 
rise  to  sentiments  which  have  had  no  existence  heretofore, 
since  there  has  been  no  function  for  them  to  perform.  The 
evolution  of  these  subtle  sentiments  gives  a  new  direction 
to  the  individual's  feelings  and  renders  them  far  more  sob- 
jective  than  they  were  before  this  epoch.  Normally  the 
adolescent  is  most  eager  to  seem  to  be  of  consequence  in 
the  world,  to  have  merit  in  the  eyes  of  those  whose  good- 
will and  confidence  he  greatly  desires. 

In  brief,  as  soon  as  the  individual  experiences  strong  at- 
tachment for  one  of  the  opposite  sex,  he  cannot  avoid  feel- 
ing deeply  that  he  should  be  worthy  of  this  one's  affection 
and  trust.  This  leads  him  to  a  searching  of  heart  and  to 
an  examination  of  motives,  such  as  the  ten-year-old  never 
undertakes,  and  the  results  of  this  experience  determine 
whether  the  adolescent  will  in  contemplation  of  himself 
have  self-respect  or  the  opposite.  If  he  is  conscious  of  not 
being  worthy,  but  if  at  the  same  time  he  is  earnest  in  his 
intentions  to  be  better,  to  live  up  to  the  standards  which 
those  he  admires  expect  him  to  do,  then  he  will  assume  the 
attitudes  of  contrition  and  humility.  As  he  views  his  past 
he  may  be  overcome  with  shame  or  mortification  or  remorse ; 
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but  as  he  looks  forward  he  may  see  himself  a  different  indi- 
yidual,  one  who  will  realize  in  his  thought,  feeling,  and 
action  the  ideals  which  he  has  set  for  himself,  because  they 
are  prominent  in  the  estimate  of  him  held  by  those  whose 
sentiments  are  of  chief  concern  to  him.  True  humility  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  complex  and  subtle  of  all  the  individual's 
attitudes,  and  so  it  is  never  seen  until  toward  the  comple- 
tion of  the  developmental  process. 

As  a  general  thing  a  man  will  be  respected  by  his  associates  only 
when  he  obseryes,  ontwardlj  at  least,  in  bis  public  and  private  life  the 
more  important  moral  and  social  standards  and  ideals  of  the  ^^,^^ 
group  with  which  he  has  vital  relations.  Respect  is  a  less 
definite  and  direct  attitude  than  most  of  those  tbe  individual  assumes 
in  his  social  adjustments  ;  it  is  a  restrained  and  appreciative  rather 
than  a  demonstrative  and  dynamic  attitude. 

Among  some  peoples  a  supreme  effort  is  made  to  develop  in  the 
young  respect  for  the  established  institutions  of  church  and  state  and 
their  representatives.  Such  peoples  are  more  stable,  but  less  plastic, 
than  a  people  like  the  Americans.  Also  their  children  show  more 
respect  for  parents,  teachers,  ministers,  and  tbe  like  than  do  our  chil- 
dren. However,  what  may  outwardly  sometimes  appear  to  be  respect 
is  nothing  but  observance  of  conventional  proprieties.  Again,  a  boy's 
admiration  for  an  athlete  or  engineer  or  other  person  who  "does 
things "  is  often  regarded  as  respect  for  him,  but  the  two  attitudes 
are  essentially  different 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  genuinely  ethical  person  will  grant  to 
the  alier  larger  freedom  of  action  in  contravention  of  community 
standards  than  he  will  allow  himself,  and  that  he  will  overlook  in 
others  transgressions  which  he  will  not  excuse  in  himself.  But  this  is 
a  matter  of  aspiration  mainly  ;  in  order  to  urge  the  individual  to  treat 
the  alter  as  he  does  the  self,  the  ideal  of  holding  a  higher  standard  for 
the  self  than  the  alter  is  purposefully  overemphasized  in  public  appeal. 

Respect  and  self-respect  develop  pari  passu.  The  individual  cannot 
feel  pleased  or  otherwise  with  the  self  in  respect  to  actions  which  are 
viewed  indifferently  in  the  alter;  and  the  reverse  is  equally  true.  Be- 
fore adolescence  children  are  rarely  ashamed  or  mortified  or  chagrined. 
They  may  feel  annoyed  or  irritated,  but  they  do  not  experience  re- 
morse or  contrition.  Their  attention  in  social  adjustment  is  always 
objective.  They  do  not  view  the  self  in  its  relation  to  the  social  and 
ethical  standards  of  the  community. 

Toong  children  recover  immediately  from  reproof  or  censure  which 
m^^  profoondly  affect  an  adult,  whose  self-respect  would  be  deeply 
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wounded.  Children  are  quite  indifferent  to  their  "reputation,*'  in 
which  particular  they  are  the  direct  oontrast  of  the  adult.  Howeyer, 
a  child  may  resist  accusations  of  wrongdoing  because  he  feels  that  if 
he  lets  it  go  he  will  suffer  some  concrete  disadyantage. 

Respect  is  an  attitude  taken  in  yiew  primarily  of  motiTOS  rather 
than  the  outcome  of  actions.  Children  cannot  assume  this  attitude, 
then,  until  they  begin  to  take  account  of  the  intentions  of  the  cUter  in 
his  oonduct.  Itespect  for  a  man  gives  one  confidence  in  him,  while  we 
sie  snspieious  of  a  person  whom  we  cannot  respect.  At  adolesoenee 
the  individual  begins  to  regard  the  self  in  the  light  of  the  motiTes 
behind  its  attitudes,  which  inclines  him  toward  self-respect  or  the 
opposite. 

Loss  of  self-respect  iuTolTes  loss  of  courage  and  confidence  in  social 
adjustments.  These  expressions  are  rarely  seen  in  children  before  ad- 
olescence. The  dcTelopment  of  sex  appreciation  at  adolescence  gives 
rise  to  attitudes  of  shame  and  the  like,  which  may  profoundly  disturb 
the  entire  organism.  The  individual  who,  viewing  his  past,  sees  moral 
standards  broken,  but  who  at  the  same  time  earnestly  desires  to  eon- 
form  to  these  standards  in  the  future,  will  aiiume  the  very  oomplez 
Attitades  of  contrition  and  humility. 


CHAPTER  VI 

DOCILITY 

In  preceding  chapters  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
indiyidnal's  readiness  in  appropriating  the  experience  of 
others,  when  he  sees  clearly  that  it  can  be  of  y^to^iu 
service  to  him  in  accomplishing  the  ends  for  which  •■  *  >••»« 
he  is  striving  at  any  period  in  his  development.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  child  prefers  as  companions  those  who 
are  capable  of  teaching  him  how  to  perform  tasks  which  he 
is  endeavoring  to  master.  In  general,  the  boy  who  can 
organize  a  new  game  is  preferred  above  one  who  has  no 
ingenuity  in  this  respect,  unless,  indeed,  he  is  a  noteworthy 
leader  in  other  ways.  If  he  be  superior  in  any  form  of  ath- 
letics within  the  range  of  the  child's  abilities,  the  latter 
will  ordinarily  make  a  favorite  of  him.  We  have  noted, 
further,  that  in  the  early  years  the  individual  is  not  strongly 
attracted  by  intellectual  or  moral  superiority  in  his  associ- 
ates, so  that  he  does  not  normally  choose  playmates  who 
can  instruct  him  in  regard  to  these  matters.  That  is  to 
say,  the  young  child  does  not  assume  a  learning  or  docile 
attitude  toward  certain  aspects  of  his  social  environment, 
while  he  is  distinctly  in  such  an  attitude  with  reference  te 
other  phases  thereof,  those  presenting  opportunities  foi 
acquiring  acts  involving  competitive  or  constructive  activi- 
ties within  his  sphere  of  appreciation  and  execution.  He 
is  usually  eager  to  follow  after  any  leader  who  excels  in 
games,  or  who  is  skillful  in  making  a  kite  or  a  boat,  say. 
So,  too,  he  will  learn  readily  enough  from  one  who  can 
show  him  how  to  whistle,  as  an  example,  or  to  perform 
tricks  requiring  the  dextrous  use  of  any  member  of  his 
body. 

Boys  who  can  turn  a  somersault  or  handspring  or  tba 
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like  easily  becomes  leaders,  and  readUy  acquire  a  following 
of  companions  in  an  assimilative  attitude.  Again,  skill 
(crude,  of  course)  in  playing  the  simpler  musical  instru- 
ments will  make  a  boy  prominent  among  his  fellows, 
though  this  does  not  apply  as  a  rule  to  the  more  complex 
instruments,  especially  the  piano,  until  the  adolescent  revo- 
lution is  well  under  way  ;  and  even  then  the  expert  musi- 
cian will  attract  only  a  few  choice  learners.  But  one  may 
observe  in  any  community  that  young  boys  gravitate  to- 
ward an  associate  who  can  play  the  jew's-harp,  or  mouth 
organ,  or  drum,  or  bones,  and  they  neglect  no  opportunity 
to  practice  these  instruments  for  themselves,  and  to  secure 
the  leader's  help  in  learning  the  coveted  art.  Once  more, 
the  child  is  always  in  a  docile  attitude  toward  his  elders, 
and  in  general  his  protectors,  whenever  he  ventures  into 
the  world  among  people  or  things  that  are  strange  to  him. 
Often  children  who  persist  in  ^^ having  their  own  way" 
in  the  home  will  be  utterly  compliant  and  tractable  when 
they  go  into  the  city  with  father  or  mother  or  any  older 
friend.  However,  as  they  grow  to  feel  at  ease  in  any  situa- 
tion, they  tend  normally  to  become  more  independent  in  it, 
and  less  responsive  to  the  suggestions  of  those  whom  they 
once  obeyed  implicitly.  Strangeness,  fear,  danger  appear  to 
awaken  the  instinct  of  docility  in  the  young ;  while  in  the 
youth  or  the  adult  they  might  stimulate  attitudes  of  cour- 
age or  defiance. 

But  while  the  child  is  by  birth  a  learner  in  respect  to 
the  sorts  of  activities  and  situations  just  indicated,  he  is  in 
Bii  tttitidt  ^  quite  different  attitude  toward  most  of  the  social 
^9W9x^        conventionalities  and  the  culture  to  which  the 
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oittira  tad  adults  of  the  community  attach  supreme  impor- 
UwofflBTin-  i^jm^Q^  From  Plato  down  all  observers  of  the 
■••***y  young  have  noticed  the  reluctance  of  children  to 
adopt  the  customs  and  ^^  manners  "  of  society;  they  strenu- 
ously resist  the  imposition  upon  them  of  the  ^^  polite  "  atti- 
tudes generally  assumed  by  the  adults  about  them.  As  a 
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genenl  thing,  pressure  must  be  applied  oontiiiiiotisly  in 
one  way  or  another  untdl  the  adolescent  period  is  reached 
in  order  to  compel  a  child  to  observe  conventionalities  in 
respect  to  speech,  dress,  toilet,  and  so  on,  which  are  uni- 
versally observed  by  the  grown  people  in  his  community. 
It  normally  requires  great  patience  to  teach  a  boy  to  be 
^*'  civil "  to  his  superiors ;  he  naturally  resists  instruction  of 
the  sort,  and  follows  it  only  when  he  realizes  that  he  will 
be  heavily  penalized  if  he  fails  to  do  so.  As  a  rule,  boys 
must  be  trained  for  a  long  period  to  do  such  a  simple  thing 
as  to  lift  their  caps  to  ladies,  and  often  instruction  must 
be  reinforced  by  physical  stimuli  applied  repeatedly  before 
the  boy  comes  habitually  to  observe  this  formality.  So  in 
respect  to  most  of  the  customs  of  an  hospitable,  aesthetic, 
hygienic,  and  reverential  character  as  found  in  the  drawing- 
zoom,  the  dining-room,  the  school,  the  church,  and  so  on. 

These  conventions  are  for  the  most  part  expressive  of  a 
certain  amount  of  courteous  deference,  and  at  ^e  same  time 
of  reserve  in  the  relations  of  adults ;  but  the  atti-  q^^^bh^ 
tudes  they  demand  in  their  observance  seem  not  Mtioadca 
to  harmonize  with  the  tendencies  of  the  child.  In  '    " 


assuming  these  attitudes  the  adult  cannot  be  said 
to  be  really  spontaneous ;  he  is  more  or  less  formal,  and  to 
a  certain  degree  restrained,  and  it  may  be  artificial.  He 
observes  the  major  conventions  whether  or  not  at  the  mo- 
ment he  experiences  the  emotions  of  which  they  are  natu- 
rally the  expression.  He  will  under  ordinary  social  condi- 
tions often  assume  attitudes  of  respect  and  friendliness, 
even  though  he  feels  otherwise.  At  the  same  time  he  will 
hold  in  check  his  impulses  to  come  into  phjrsical  rapport 
with  those  who  awaken  his  emotions  of  affection,  except 
under  certain  conditions  where  restraining  customs  are 
not  operative.  That  is  to  say,  tlie  adult  has,  through  his 
conventions,  brought  himself  into  outward  conformity  to 
the  more  important  practices  of  society,  even  though  in- 
wardly he  may  be  greatly  at  variance  Uierewith.  But  the 
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ehild*8  inner  and  oater  attitudes  tend  normally  to  be  oon- 
gment.  If  he  feels  anger,  it  is  as  a  rule  immediately  put 
out  into  correlated  motor  adjustments.  So  if  lie  feels 
friendliness,  or  doubt,  or  envy,  the  subjective  state  is 
embodied  in  appropriate  outward  expressions.  When  he 
bears  affection  toward  an  individual  he  is  likely  to  express 
it  by  striving  to  embrace  the  object  of  his  emotion,  or  to 
fondle  or  play  with  him  in  some  way.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  he  feels  antipathy  toward  a  person  he  is  apt  to  en- 
deavor directly  either  to  punish  him  or  to  put  him  out  of  the 
way.  In  any  case,  feeling  tends  to  lead  him  into  some  sort 
of  immediate  physical  contact  with  the  objects  inciting  it ; 
whereas  in  adult  life  the  observance  of  conventions  serves 
in  a  way  as  a  barrier  to  keep  individuals  physically  apart, 
and  to  prevent  the  direct  expression  .of  strong  emotion. 

As  the  individual  enters  the  adolescent  period,  and  hia 
range  of  personal  adjustment  is  much  enlarged,  with  the 

Q%»m  1^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  <^d  more  and  more  complex  and 
■taifiiM-  vital  relations  come  to  be  established  between 
^""^  himself  and  his  associates,  then  he  begins  to  feel 

the  meaning  and  value  of  ceremonious  conduct,  which  may 
as  occasion  requires  express  friendly  or  hostile  relations 
without  direct  physical  contact,  or  convey  to  the  world  at- 
titudes which  are  not  actually  felt.  As  the  current  of  life 
broadens,  and  the  slumbering  impulses  are  aroused,  there 
is  gradually  forced  upon  the  individual  the  realization  that 
immediate,  primitive  expression  of  feeling  is  inadvisable  if 
a  large  proportion  of  social  situations,  and  so  he  more  a 
less  readily  adapts  himself  to  customary  modes  of  inter- 
course. The  adolescent  sees  with  some  measure  of  clearness 
that  the  stability  and  peace  of  the  community  require  that 
individuals  assume  conventional  attitudes  of  affection,  or 
respect,  or  deference,  or  antagonism,  rather  than  to  give 
way  to  unrestrained  or  unmodified  passion,  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  child.  The  youth  cannot  fail  to  appreciate 
tiiat  a  society  of  adults,  where  emotion  should  be  expressed 
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as  bluntly  as  it  is  among  ohildren,  would  be  one  in  whioh 
there  would  be  constant  conflict  and  disorder,  as  there  is 
indeed  in  groups  of  children. 

So  the  individual  must  subdue  his  feelings,  and  give 
them  vent  only  in  the  general  ways  whioh  all  may  practice. 
This  serves  to  preserve  individuality  to  a  certain  extent ;  it 
protects  the  self  in  its  isolation,  and  yet  it  permits  of  suf- 
ficiently intimate  intercourse  so  that  the  advantages  ol 
communication  and  cooperation  may  be  secured.  The  point 
is  that  the  child  will  assume  a  docile  attitude  toward  the 
conventions  of  which  those  mentioned  are  typical  only  as 
his  expanding  life  makes  him  feel  their  value,  and  really 
their  necessity.  At  seven,  say,  he  appears  to  have  no  real- 
ization of  their  utility,  though  there  may  be  dawning  upon 
him  the  conception  that  if  he  observes  tiiem  he  will  get  on 
more  happily  with  the  people  around  him,  and  they  will 
favor  him  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  ^^ polite"  boy  will 
probably  be  commended  by  his  parents  and  his  neighbors, 
though  he  is  not  likely  to  receive  the  approval  of  his  asso- 
ciates, who  have  not  reached  the  point  where  they  esteem 
*«  politeness  "  as  a  desirable  quality  in  a  leader.  Normally 
the  child  up  to  adolescence  is  relatively  incapable  of  noting 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  observance  of  social 
eostoms ;  the  tide  of  his  buoyant  life  runs  so  strongly  toward 
expression  of  social  feeling  that  he  is  more  or  less  indif- 
ferent to  the  attitudes  of  adults  in  their  reaction  upon  his 
conduct  in  this  respect. 

It  is  important  in  this  connection  to  note  the  behavior 
of  the  child  who  is  coerced  by  those  in  authority  into 
adopting  the  social  conventions  indicated.  Here  ThtvnoMi 
is  a  boy  whose  mother  is  teaching  him  to  remove  {J^^'ig^ 
his  hat,  let  us  say,  to  the  ladies  on  the  street.  At  ooaToitiQu 
the  outset  he  normally  resists ;  he  says  he  does  not  see  why 
be  should  be  made  to  do  it ;  and  when  he  neglects  the  thing 
be  excuses  himself  by  saying  that  he  could  not  remember 
it|  or  tbat  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  perform  it,  when 
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hii  real  reason  was  his  imwillingness  to  oonform  to  the 
oonvention.  One  may  hear  boys  of  six  or  seven  discussing 
among  themselves  this  custom  as  a  typical  one,  and  they 
often  ridicule  it,  and  declare  they  will  resist  efforts  made 
to  compel  them  to  observe  it.  An  unpracticed  boy  does 
not  *^feel  like  himself"  when  he  attempts  it;  it  is  not  in 
accord  with  his  habitual  adjustments  in  such  situations.  It 
is  as  though  he  were  assuming  the  personality  of  another, 
which,  if  he  did  it  spontaneously,  he  could  assimilate  with 
his  own  personality ;  but  when  he  is  coerced  into  it  there  is 
a  conflict  with  the  old  habitual  self,  which  does  not  coalesce 
readily  with  this  new  self  as  modified  by  adult  convention ; 
hence  the  peculiar  reaction.  There  is  discord  at  this  point 
in  his  evolution  between  the  child's  real  attitude  toward 
people,  and  that  which  is  urged  upon  him  by  his  trainers. 
If  left  to  himself,  he  would  not  adopt  this  to  him  peculiar 
mode  of  social  expression,  until  he  reached  the  place  in  his 
development  where  it  would  very  clearly  have  value  for 
him  in  facilitating  his  adaptations  to  the  people  around 
him.  He  would  then  be  in  the  docile  attitude  in  respect  to 
it,  but  not  before. 

The  child's  efforts  to  assimilate  conventions  forced  on 
him  are  attended  by  rather  extraordinary  outward  demon- 
Vteokiid's  strations,  which  are  doubtless  the  reflex  of  the 
^.  incongruous  and  perturbed  inner  states.  In  popu- 
■^  lar  phrasing,  he  does  the  conventional  thing  half- 
him  heartedly.  He  may  go  through  the  process,  but 

nevertheless  he  is  in  a  resistant  attitude  toward  it.  Out- 
wardly it  seems  that  his  personality  is  split  in  twain,  one 
part  contesting  with  the  other.  When  the  individual  per- 
forms an  act  that  is,  as  we  say,  ^^  normal  to  his  nature,"  his 
entire  being  proceeds  in  a  unified  manner  in  its  expression, 
the  aim  being  to  concentrate  the  whole  organism  in  all  its 
movements  upon  the  task  that  is  to  be  accomplished.  But 
it  is  otherwise  with  an  act  which  he  performs  as  a  result  of 
•ocial  pressure.  This  he  does  not  treat  respectfully.   He 
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booSb  at  it ;  ^^makes  fun  "  of  it ;  does  not  try  to  do  it  just 
as  the  adult  does,  but  exaggerates  some  aspect  of  it,  or  in- 
troduoes  ridiculous  features  on  his  own  part.  He  does  not 
give  himself  to  it.  The  attitudes  are  more  or  less  antago- 
nistic ;  now  he  tends  to  resist,  and  now  to  conform.  In  a 
situation  of  this  sort  the  individual  is  not  dynamic;  his 
energy  is  not  concentrated  into  any  one  expressive  channel. 
Throughout  the  child's  development,  when  he  is  being  co- 
erced into  the  adoption  of  adult  conventions,  he  manifests 
this  peculiar  attitude,  showing  his  lack  of  docility  with 
reference  to  them ;  but  still  he  may  choose  to  conform  to 
many  of  them  rather  than  to  suffer  the  penalties  of  non- 
conformity. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  conventions,  as  putting 
on  a  napkin  at  the  beginning  of  a  meal,  for  instance,  that 
amne  children  will  resist  for  a  considerable  period,  several 
years  often,  even  though  they  are  ^^  scolded  '*  three  times 
every  day,  and  perhaps  sent  away  from  the  table.  In  the 
majority  of  American  homes  doubtless  there  is  more  or  less 
conflict  over  ^^  table  manners,"  until  the  last  child  gets 
started  on  his  adolescent  reformation.  It  is,  of  course, 
somewhat  different  in  countries  where  from  the  beginning 
the  child  is  kept  under,  and  regularly  penalized  for  any 
infraction  of  rules  or  neglect  of  conventions.  But  even  at 
a  Grerman,  English,  or  Italian  table,  where  children  are 
g^ven  a  chance  to  show  their  natural  inclinations,  one  may 
see  how  slow  they  are  to  adopt  adult  manners,  and  how 
they  resist  them  if  they  feel  they  have  a  show  of  gaining 
their  own  way. 

It  is  significant  to  observe  the  methods  of  the  parent,  the 
teacher,  or  the  minister  in  dealing  with  children  in  their 
indifference  or  hostility  to  such  social  conventions  as  have 
been  mentioned.  The  child  may  go  just  far  enough  in  any 
instance  so  that  he  can  say  he  has  complied  with  the  com- 
mand laid  upon  him,  but  usually  he  has  only  partiaUy 
conformed,  and  in  spirit  he  may  have  been  in  a  resistant 
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attitade  constantly.  The  parent  then  may  say,  ^^  Why  don't 
you  do  as  I  wish  you  to  ? "  "  Why  are  you  not  more  in 
earnest  ?  "  ^^  Why  do  you  take  this  thing  as  a  joke  ?  "  and 
so  on  through  a  long  list  of  fault-finding  questions,  all 
directed  at  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of 
being  serious  and  faithful  in  the  performance  of  an  act. 
Even  when  the  child  ^Moes  what  he  is  told  "  without  much 
resistance,  he  may  still  &il  to  execute  an  action  as  his 
elders  do,  and  up  to  the  measure  of  his  own  abilities,  if  he 
is  given  any  freedom  to  follow  his  inclinations.  He  will 
take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  to  have  fun,  at  the  risk 
of  not  thoroughly,  completely,  and  accurately  performing 
his  task.  His  attitude  in  such  cases  is  not  one  in  which  he 
seeks  to  imitate  an  adult  model  as  closely  as  he  can ;  but 
he  tends  rather  to  pursue  bis  own  immediate  play  interests. 
That  is  to  say,  the  child  is  not  normally,  in  respect  to  most 
of  his  activities,  in  the  learning  attitude,  in  the  sense  that 
he  will  strive  to  emulate  the  adult  in  his  serious  activities, 
in  order  that  he  may  achieve  the  results  which  the  adult 
endeavors  to  attain.  The  child's  interest  in  what  the  adult 
does  is  for  play  purposes  only,  and  so  he  is  satisfied  with 
mere  suggestion;  and  to  be  obliged  to  conform  in  all 
details  proves  a  hardship,  and  is  resisted.  In  his  play  the 
child  really  is  more  of  an  originator  or  inventor  than  a 
slavish  imitator,  which  makes  precise  correspondence  with 
adult  models  distasteful. 

Before  leaving  this  point,  it  should  be  noted  that  when 
the  individual  assimilates  any  convention  so  that  his  feeling 

is  agreeably  expressed  thereby,  then  he  becomes 
tuMd        a  teacher  of  those  who  have  not  yet  accepted  it. 

He  comes  to  insist  upon  its  adoption  by  his  asso- 
ciates, and  he  may  be  unsparing  in  his  criticism  of  those 
who  neglect  or  refuse  to  conform.  This  can  be  clearly 
observed  in  respect  to  table  manners,  which  we  have  already 
frequently  cited.  Here  is  a  boy  who  at  seven  needed  to  be 
prompted  at  every  meal  in  regard  to  the  proper  use  of  the 
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napkin,  the  fork,  the  right  bodily  attitades,  and  so  on ;  and 
he  never  appeared  grateful  to  his  instructors.  But  now  at 
twelve  he  disciplines  his  younger  brother  regularly  for  these 
same  offenses  which  he  has  outgrown,  and  which  he  con- 
siders to  be  of  serious  consequence  for  the  welfare  of  the 
family.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  rather  vulgar  traits 
to  his  brother  for  just  such  behavior  as  he  thought  alto- 
gether proper  a  few  years  earlier.  He  is  not  inclined  to  be 
charitable  in  his  demands ;  indeed,  he  is  considerably  mofe 
.  summary  and  insistent  with  his  brother  than  his  parents 
were  with  him  when  he  was  in  his  brother's  stage  of  de* 
velopment.  So  one  who  will  follow  a  boy  from  his  fifth  year 
on  through  adolescence  may  observe  that,  while  at  five  he 
ignored  certain  conventions,  at  fifteen  he  may  be  a  great 
stiN(ler  for  these  same  things,  and  he  may  gather  about 
him  groups  of  his  former  companions,  who  have  not  pro- 
gressed as  far  as  he  has,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them 
his  accomplishment.  Of  course,  this  is  not  done  in  a  delib- 
erate manner ;  but  nevertheless  the  tendency  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  to  impress  his  customs,  as  rapidly  as  he  acquires 
them,  upon  all  his  associates.  This  can  be  observed  at  any 
time  in  reference  to  such  matters  as  the  particular  mode  of 
doffing  the  hat,  the  style  of  the  handshake,  and  the  like, 
but  the  principle  applies  to  all  the  more  subtle  and  involved 
conventions  as  welL 

Is  the  child  then  normally  in  a  docile  attitude  toward  hia 
elders,  simply  on  the  basis  of  their  having  had  greater  ex- 
perience than  he,  and  so  understanding  better  the  iitktokiiA 
dangers  as  well  as  the  opportunities  in  the  world?  JJJJJJJJ^i^g 
This  attitude  is  seen  in  the  majority,  perhaps,  of  wIm? 
adults  with  reference  to  some,  at  least,  of  their  adjustments 
to  their  environments.  The  young  man  of  twenty-five  in- 
clines, as  a  rule,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  those  who  are  very 
evidently  his  superiors  in  the  field  of  activity  in  which  he 
is  particularly  interested.  What  Socrates  did  in  Athens, 
every  great  teacher  since  his  time  has  done  to  some  extent 
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at  least.  Let  it  be  known  among  men  that  a  certain  man 
has  acquired  greater  wisdom  than  his  fellows  in  respect  to 
any  vital  phase  of  life,  and  that  he  is  willing  to  impart  his 
wisdom  to  others,  and  he  can  gather  about  him  a  band  of 
young  men  who  will  be  completely  in  an  assimilative  frame 
of  mind.  They  will  wish  to  leam,  to  profit  by  the  wise  man's 
experience  and  views  of  life.  But  how  is  it  with  the  boy  of 
three,  say  ?  We  have  already  noted  that  the  child  seeks  aid 
in  reference  to  his  concrete,  dynamic  life  from  all  persons 
who  may  serve  Imn.  Even  at  the  tender  age  of  three  leader- 
ship begins  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  individual's 
social  adjustment ;  and  it  is  always  determined  on  the  basis 
of  unusual  courage^  or  superiority  in  games  or  constructive 
akilL  The  childien  in  any  neighborhood  will  gravitate  to- 
ward one  of  their  number  who  has  insight  and  skill  above 
the  average  much  more  readily  than  they  will  incline  toward 
m  child  of  only  mediocre  ability. 

Children  as  early  as  the  age  of  five  will  largely  ignore  a 
fellow  who  has  no  qualities  of  leadership,  unless  he  can  be 
made  use  of  to  practice  on  by  his  more  aggressive  compan- 
ions. In  order  that  a  leader  may  gratify  his  ambitions,  he 
must  be  attended  by  followers  who  will  do  his  bidding.  It 
is  true  he  will  not  so  often  go  to  them  as  he  will  bring  them 
to  him ;  but  he  will  appear  to  have  an  interest  in  them 
merely  because  they  are  essential  to  the  realization  of  his 
ends.  In  a  case  of  this  sort  it  is  not  possible  to  detect  the 
slightest  evidence  that  the  leader  assumes  an  attitude  of 
docility  toward  his  followers,  as  they  do  toward  him,  and  as 
he  will  assume  toward  any  person  whom  he  regards  as  a 
leader.  Thus  the  child  normally  is  at  one  time  a  learner, 
he  is  docile ;  and  at  another  time  he  is  a  teacher,  or  a  bully. 
What  he  gains  by  suggestion  from  his  superiors  he  attempts 
to  work  out  on  his  inferiors.  So  while  he  may  play  second 
fiddle  to  the  leader  in  his  school,  he  may  be  an  autocrat 
with  the  boys  on  his  own  street,  or  with  the  younger  chil* 
dren  in  his  home.   Throughout  his  whole  developmental 
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eareer  lie  reveals  this  tendency  to  practioe  what  he  is  learning, 
though  with  development  there  comes  a  change  in  respect 
to  the  relatiye  prominence  of  the  learning  and  the  practicing 
attitudes.  Not  infrequently  the  young  autocrat  in  the  home 
or  on  the  playground  becomes  a  humble  learner  as  a  youth  of 
twenty ;  while  a  timid  follower  at  five  may  come  to  assume 
the  role  of  autocrat  at  thirty.  Biography  presents  numerous 
illustrations  of  this  transformation,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  proportion  of  children  pass  through  this  metar 
morphosis. 

Answering  the  question  asked  a  few  paragraphs  back,  we 
may  now  say  that  normally  the  child  does  not,  ex-        ^^, 
oept  in  certain  ways  to  be  indicated,  play  the  role  fttutidt 
of  learner  to  his  elders,  whose  experiences  have  bl^ajT^ 
been  vastly  broader  than  his  own  in  respect  to  JSIwiltm 
social  adjustments.  We  have  noted  that  the  child  aMiiBiu- 
as  early  as  three  is  eager  to  learn  from  his  father    ^ 
how  to  make  a  toy,  or  take  a  clock  to  pieces,  or  skate,  or 
whistle,  or  perform  any  definite,  concrete  act  within  his  range 
of  appreciation  and  execution ;  but  even  so  he  assumes  this 
docile  attitude  only  in  order  that  he  may  get  a  suggestion 
as  to  how  to  perform  the  task,  when  he  at  once  abandons 
his  dooiUty.  For  example,  a  father  and  his  four-year-old 
son  are  out  driving.  The  boy  wishes  to  take  the  reins,  and 
guide  the  horse.  He  must  be  shown  how  to  grasp  and  hold 
them ;  but  the  moment  he  catches  the  elementary  notion 
of  how  the  thing  is  done  so  that  he  can  execute  it  even 
crudely  and  imperfectly,  he  ceases  to  be  docile.  He  wants 
now  to  proceed  in  his  own  way.  He  tends  normally  to  resist 
further  instruction,  provided  he  can  at  all  do  the  thing  in 
hand.  He  is  not  eager  to  perfect  himself  in  the  details  of 
the  process,  as  his  father  wishes  him  to  do.  What  he  seeks 
to  do  now  is  to  take  the  initiative  in  execution ;  he  strives 
to  try  on  the  general  suggestion  he  gained  at  the  outset, 
and  make  particularizations  of  his  own.  As  he  goes  on  in 
his  development  and  comes  into  situations  where  his  crude 
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work  will  be  penalisEed,  he  may  then  place  himself  in  the 
learning  attitude  again,  in  order  that  he  may  perfect  his 
execution  up  to  the  point  where  it  will  not  be  a  disadvantage 
to  him.  But  the  moment  he  reaches  this  point  he  reverts  to 
the  executive  attitude,  even  thongh  he  is  still  qnite  deficient 
in  the  eyes  of  his  superiors.  So  throughout  the  develop- 
mental  process,  the  assimilative  and  the  executive  attitudes 
alternate  with  one  another ;  bnt  the  latter  is  the  more  promi- 
nent and  urgent  in  the  individual's  adjustments  to  the  skill 
and  culture  which  exist  in  his  environment. 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  the  child's  indooility  is 
seen  in  his  attitude  toward  the  advice  of  his  elders  regard- 
ing his  conduct  in  certain  physical  and  ethical  situations. 
Practically  all  young  children  actively  resist,  or  are  largely 
indifferent  to,  the  efforts  of  adults  to  make  them  take 
proper  precautions  to  preserve  their  health.  Note,  for  in- 
stance, the  incessant  conflict  between  the  young  and  their 
parents  in  the  typical  American  home  in  respect  to  the  bill 
of  fare  and  the  manner  of  eating.  The  parent  says  to  the 
child  that  this  or  that  article  of  food  will  do  him  harm  in 
some  way,  but  the  chances  are  that  the  latter  will  eat  it  if 
he  wants  it,  unless  the  parent  forcibly  restrains  him.  So  in- 
struction is  given  regarding  thorough  mastication,  but  the 
child  may  bolt  his  food  as  though  he  had  been  advised  not 
to  chew  it  at  alL  In  the  same  way  he  is  normally  quite  im- 
pervious to  the  advice  of  his  elders  respecting  all  matters  of 
personal  hygiene, — keeping  the  clothing  dry,  preserving 
an  erect  posture  in  sitting,  avoiding  irregularities  and  ex- 
cesses in  eating  and  drinking,  guarding  against  exposure  to 
cold,  and  so  on  o^  libitum. 

The  observing  parent  knows  that  if  he  would  cause  his 
counsel  on  these  matters  to  become  effective,  he  must  usually 
make  it  very  evident  that  severe  penalty  will  immediately 
follow  failure  to  comply  with  commands.  Even  then  children 
generally  learn  only  by  trial  what  they  may  and  what  they 
may  not  do,  so  far  as  tiieir  physical  well-being  b  oono^med. 
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A  ttriking  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  the  prevalenoe  of  cig- 
arette smoking  among  boys,  despite  the  opposition  of  prac- 
tically all  adults  in  the  community.  However,  as  their  range 
of  experience  increases,  and  they  discover  that  the  instruc- 
tion in  reference  to  special  matters  given  them  by  their 
elders  has  proven  to  be  sound,  they  tend  to  place  greater 
confidence  in  whatever  advice  is  offered  them  from  this 
source,  until  in  the  course  of  maturing  they  may  come  to 
feel  that  their  own  experience  has  been  as  broad  and  valuable 
as  their  teacher's,  when  they  are  likely  again  to  abandon  the 
docile  attitude  to¥rard  the  instructors  of  their  childhood  and 
youth,  tiiough  they  may  still  preserve  the  learning  attitude 
toward  certain  new-found  teachers  whom  they  regard  as  ex- 
oeptionally  wise. 

Turning  to  the  child's  docility  in  regard  to  ethical  in- 
struction, we  see  that  he  does  not  willingly  sit  at  the  feet 
of  his  elders  and  learn  from  them  what  is  good  i^Aootuty 
and  what  is  evil  in  social  adjustments;  on  the  ^^^ 
contrary,  he  makes  strenuous  efforts  to  impose  his  atuoti 
own  conceptions  on  his  elders.  He  desires,  we  will 
say,  to  attend  the  theatre  in  the  evening.  His  parents  know 
from  their  experience  that  this  would  not  be  well  for  him; 
but  if  he  be  given  leeway  he  will  with  extraordinary  persever- 
ance endeavor  to  convince  them  that  no  harm  could  come 
to  him  from  this  act,  but  only  benefit.   In  the  majority  of 
situations  of  the  sort  indicated  the  parents  must  put  their 
experience  into  effect  by  main  force.    The  child  of  tender 
years  is  little  influenced  by  the  parents'  assertion  that  he 
will  see  the  rightfulness  of  such  and  such  a  course  when 
he  is  older,  nor  can  he  see  the  point  of  such  a  statement  as 
^your  father  knows  because  he  has  lived  longer  than  you," 
and  so  on.  As  a  rule  the  child  is  quite  unwilling,  and  per- 
haps unable,  to  appreciate  the  character  of  any  of  his  own 
actions  as  viewed  from  the  adult  standpoint. 

As  pointed  out  above,  the  individual  as  he  develops  comes 
to  have  more  and  more  ^nfidence  in  the  adult's  opinions 
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in  r^iard  to  some  of  his  adjustments ;  but  injethical  and 
moral  situations  there  continues  to  be  more  or  less  conffict, 
at  least  untiL  the  indiyidual  approaches  yatnrity.  Father 
and  son  often  disagree  as  to  the  question  of  sowing  wild 
oats;  the  young  man  is  unwilling  to  accept  his  parent's 
judgment  in  the  matter  of  his  forming  reg^ular  habits,  living 
a  temperate  life,  and  the  like.  In  the  same  way,  the  young 
woman  often  disagrees  with  her  mother  and  her  ohaperone 
as  to  what  she  may  do  with  propriety.  In^^gjunizacaity, 
for  instance,  there  is  mi^h  cooflicL.  between  studeots  and 
faculty  in  respect,  to  the  freedom  o£  oonduot  of  the  former. 
The  students  as  a  whole  are  not  ready  in  seeking  and  fol- 
lowing the  adyice  of  their  elders,  so  that  prohibitive  and 
coercive  laws  must  be  made  by  the  latter  and  enforced  on 
them. 

The  principal  reason,  no  doubt,  why  the  adult  and  the 
child  so  often  disagree  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  latter 
ntiatftta-  **  l>«ca^8e  the  former  has  observed  the  more  or 
MiodafliBt  less  remote  as  well  as  the  immediate  consequences 
»M*  fti^i  of  actions,  while  the  child  takes  account  of  their 
ttea«itt  direct  outcome  only.  An  immature  individual 
cannot  cast  forward  into  the  future  very  far,  because  he 
has  not  yet  orientated  himself  with  respect  to  the  past. 
He  is,  indeed,  a  citiasen  of  the  present.  If,  then,  any  act 
will  yield  him  pleasure  at  the  moment,  this  it  is  that  will 
determine  its  worth  for  him,  rather  than  that  which  may 
happen  a  year,  and  especially  fifty  years,  hence.  It  is  inevi- 
table, therefore,  that  the  adult  should  be  in  conflict  with  the 
child  in  regard  to  much  of  the  latter 's  conduct,  with  the 
result  that  the  child  is  often  suspicious,  we  may  say,  of 
the  former  when  he  offers  his  advice.  Consequently,  the 
child  cannot  maintain  a  docile  attitude,  for  the  reason  that 
he  cannot  appreciate  that  the  adult  has  his  interests  always 
at  heart 

What  usually  impresses  the  child  most  in  the  reaction 
of  the  adult  upon  his  conduct  is  the  latter's  opposition  to 
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his  plans;  and  this  opposition  seems  unreasonable,  and 
ought  to  be  contested  so  far  as  expedient.  But  as  the  child's 
life  expands,  as  he  gains  a  body  of  experiences  so  that  the 
adult  can  appeal  to  his  remembrance  of  the  outcome  of  ac- 
tions in  the  past,  and  as  he  can  point  to  the  experience  of 
others,  showing  what  the  consequences  of  specific  actions 
have  been,  then  he  can  often  lead  the  learner,  the  youth,  to 
see  the  wisdom  of  his  decisions.  Thus  the  youth  and  the 
adtdt  grow  constantly  nearer  together,  until  it  happens  that 
the  former  will  come  to  receive  hospitably,  and  even  to 
seek,  the  advice  of  his  elders  so  far  as  they  have  anything 
to  offer  him  beyond  his  own  experience  which  may  be  of 
service  to  him.  Then  when  he  exhausts  the  wisdom  of  the 
people  immediately  around  him,  he  tends  normally,  if  he 
continues  to  develop,  to  go  to  the  wise  men  of  all  times  for 
oounseL  But  this  occurs  only  in  the  last  epoch  of  his 
development,  when  his  attitude  is  in  direct  contrast  to  that 
assumed  in  his  first  stage  of  social  evolution. 

Let  us  glance  now  at  a  special  phase  of  the  general  pro- 
blem before  us.  At  four  or  five  the  boy  is  sent  to  school,  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  him  to  assimilate  as  much  j^^^^itf  ta, 
of  the  culture  and  experience  of  the  race  as  he  *i»«io*^ 
may  have  time  to  appropriate.  What  attitude  does  he  nor- 
mally assume,  alike  toward  this  culture,  and  toward  the  one 
who  has  organized  it  and  seeks  to  impart  it  to  him  ?  If  you 
observe  him  in  the  kindergarten  you  will  find  that  he  is  in 
a  docile  attitude  only  in  about  the  same  way  that  he  is  out- 
side. He  is  eager  to  gain  from  the  teacher  any  aid  in  respect 
to  the  playing  of  games,  or  the  use  of  the  blocks  in  con- 
structive  exercises,  and  the  like ;  but  the  moment  he  catches 
the  suggestion  of  how  to  perform  a  given  process  he  will 
not  receive  further  instruction  without  some  protest.  His 
chief  interest  is  in  execution,  and  he  assumes  the  learning 
attitude  to  the  end  simply  that  he  may  get  the  cue  thereto. 
As  a  result  of  his  eagerness  to  take  the  executive  attitude, 
there  is  likely  to  be  more  w  less  conflict  between  himself  a3xd 
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his  instmotor,  when  the  latter  insists  that  he  should  improve 
in  his  technique  in  reference  to  these  processes.  The  teacher 
must  make  use  of  every  means  at  her  command  to  help  the 
child  to  see  that  if  he  would  perfect  himself  in  the  method 
of  what  he  is  doing,  he  could  derive  more  pleasure  from  it ; 
he  might  become  able  to  do  it  as  well  as  his  fellows ;  they 
would  not  ridicule  his  work,  and  so  on.  The  novice  usually 
cannot  appreciate  that  it  will  be  of  distinct  advantage  to  him 
to  keep  on  learning  how  best  to  execute  his  tasks. 

The  young  pupil  is  not  fully,  perhaps  not  even  lately, 
in  a  docile  attitude  toward  the  teacher  as  the  possessor  of 
wisdom  greater  than  hb  own.  If  the  teacher  simply  says  to 
him,  ^^  It  will  be  better  for  you  in  the  future  if  you  now 
learn  to  do  your  constructive  work  more  accurately  and 
substantially  and  SBsthetically  than  you  are  doing  it,"  she 
will  make  but  slight  impression  upon  him.  In  reality  he 
does  not  feel  the  truth  of  what  she  says.  The  only  thing 
that  will  affect  him  is  concrete  evidence  that  he  will  be  the 
gainer  if  he  continues  to  assimilate  the  instruction  of  his 
teacher.  So  he  passes  on  into  the  elementary  school,  and 
exhibits  precisely  the  same  attitudes  as  in  the  kindergarten 
toward  most  of  the  situations  in  which  he  is  placed.  The 
teacher  may  attempt  to  arouse  him  to  action  by  telling  him 
that  he  should  study  so  that  he  may  become  a  wise  and 
useful  man,  but  her  words  will  fall  upon  deaf  ears  as  a  rule. 
However,  if  she  presents  his  numbers,  say,  so  that  in  acquir- 
ing them  he  is  enabled  to  play  a  definite  game  better,  or 
measure  the  objects  aroimd  him,  or  carry  on  processes  of 
buying  and  selling,  and  so  on,  he  will  be  likely  to  assume 
the  learning  attitude ;  indeed,  he  may  become  eager  to 
appropriate  the  teacher's  knowledge  and  skill.  Otherwise 
he  will  be  indifferent,  or  hostile,  and  he  will  learn  only  in 
order  to  avoid  penalties,  or  to  secure  extraneous  rewards. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  find  schools  in  which  most  of  the  pupils 
are  in  this  indocile  attitude  toward  practically  all  that  is 
offered  them.  They  are  not  sympathetic  toward  the  teacher 
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as  the  representatiye  of  the  wisdom  of  the  race;  they  do  not 
take  his  point  of  view  at  all.  From  their  standpoint  the 
tasks  assigned  them  are  unjust,  and  it  is  entirely  legitimate 
to  escape  from  them  whenever  possible.  Probably  the  ma- 
jority of  the  pupils  in  any  ordinary  school,  as  at  present 
conducted,  would  be  truants  if  they  dared  to  be.  They  do 
not  of  their  own  accord  remain  in  the  school  so  that  they 
may  assimilate  the  wisdom  of  their  elders,  but  only  that 
they  may  save  their  skin. 

As  development  proceeds,  and  the  range  of  experience 
is  broadened,  it  restdts  of  necessity  that  even  the  majority 
of  individuals  should  come  to  see  more  or  less  uooiutTM 
clearly  the  bearing  of  some  if  not  all  the  studies  aitMttdty 
of  the  school  upon  their  prosperity  in  after  life,  tag  Mcp*. 
Within  and  without  the  school  there  is  talk  of  '**"^ 
the  need  of  arithmetic,  say,  for  success  in  every  form  of 
business.  Particular  persons  in  the  community  are  pointed 
out  as  instances  illustrating  the  results  either  of  the  mas- 
teiy  of  numbers  or  the  lack  thereof.  Scarcely  any  child  can 
avoid  hearing  it  said,  or  reading,  that  the  persons  who  are 
required  to  work  at  hard  labor  are  those  who  did  not  apply 
themselves  in  the  schools  as  they  should ;  while  the  people 
occupying  the  better  positions,  and  who  have  been  more 
successful  in  the  battles  of  life,  are  those  who  were  diligent 
in  the  school,  and  so  mastered  the  studies  which  have  proven 
to  be  of  inestimable  service  to  them.  Thus  even  though  a 
boy  in  the  seventh  grade,  say,  does  not  see  just  how  his  arith- 
metic relates  to  the  business  he  wants  to  engage  in,  never- 
theless he  cannot  remain  indifferent  to  the  representations 
constantly  made  by  the  people  about  him.  As  he  comes  to 
feel  the  serious  character  of  life,  and  realizes  that  he  must 
ultimately  pull  his  own  oar,  his  resistance  to  study  in  the 
school  is  gradually  broken  down,  and  some  inititative  at 
least  in  attacking  the  tasks  of  the  classroom  is  acquired. 

Of  course,  this  principle  as  indicated  will  not  operate  in 
the  case  of  pupils  who  react  upon  an  environment  in  which 
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the  dynamic  life  outside  of  the  school  presses  in  constantly 
upon  their  attention,  and  tends  strongly  to  attract  them  to 
itself.  In  a  situation  of  this  sort,  the  school  will  seem  to  be 
a  thing  apart  from  the  realities  about  the  pupiL  It  will  not  be 
apparent  that  what  is  gained  within  its  waUs  will  be  of  help 
in  the  world  of  action.  If  there  should  be  a  direct  relation 
between  them  it  would  be  so  subtle  and  remote  that  the 
pupil  could  not  trace  it.  By  the  time  he  reaches  the  ^hth 
grade  or  the  high  school,  the  call  of  the  practical  life  will  be 
compelling,  and  he  will  be  in  a  more  or  less  indocile  attitude 
toward  much,  if  not  everything,  that  goes  on  in  the  schooL 
The  moment  the  pressure  to  hold  him  in  school  weakens,  he 
will  gravitate  toward  the  shop  or  the  store  or  the  counting- 
room. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  boy  whose  attention  is  filled  with 
college  life,  which  allures  him,  and  who  is  made  to  realize 
that  in  order  to  participate  therein  he  must  master  the 
work  of  the  school,  will  assume  a  docile  attitude  as  a  pupil, 
and  will  actually  tend  to  seek  aid  wherever  he  can  find  it 
It  is  otherwise,  of  course,  with  the  recaiHtirant  boy  whose 
parents  have  a  college  career  in  view  for  him,  and  who 
urge  him  against  his  own  desires  to  prepare  for  it.  This 
latter  boy  will  not  be  in  a  docile  attitude  in  the  school  any 
more  than  the  boy  who  is  dominated  by  the  practical  life, 
and  he  will  need  to  be  driven  to  his  work  constantly,  for 
he  cannot  take  his  parents'  point  of  view,  and  so  he  cannot 
evaluate  things  as  they  do.  The  principle  holds  without 
qualification  for  the  individual  even  in  college.  If  he  is 
there  as  a  result  of  his  own  inclination,  he  will  be  teach- 
able ;  he  will  sit  at  the  feet  of  his  instructors,  since  it  may 
be  by  assimilating  their  wisdom  his  own  course  in  life  wiU 
be  made  easier,  or  at  least  he  may  be  able  to  attain  his 
ends  more  effectively.  But  the  boy  who  remains  in  college 
because  his  parents  compel  him  to  attend,  or  who  is  eager 
simply  for  the  social  advantages  of  student  life,  will  be  in 
a  hostile  attitude  toward  all  that  is  done  in  the  classroom, 
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and  he  will  seize  eveiy  opportunity  to  devote  himself  ex- 
clusively to  the  interests  which  appeal  to  him  more  strongly. 

We  may  now  glance  finally  at  a  special  docile  attitude 
which  has  been  several  times  mentioned  in  other  connec- 
tions, the  attitude  of  imitation.^  In  previous  dis-  -^^^-^ 
cussion  attention  was  called  to  the  child's  ten-  aa«tkod«c 
dency  to  imitate  those  who  perform  activities  in  ^"""^ 
which  he  is  interested ;  and  jt  is  apparent  that  this  is  one 
way  in  which  he  may  appropriate  the  experiences  of  his 
elders  and  superiors.  It  is  evident  that  the  process  of  imi- 
tation is  not  essentially  different  in  outcome,  but  only  in 
method,  from  other  forms  of  the  learning  process  which 
have  been  described.  A  child  of  three  is  constantly  imitat- 
ing the  more  elementary,  conci*ete  activities  going  on  about 
him,  —  those  relating  to  the  playing  of  simple  games,  the 
execution  of  bodily  acts,  and  the  like ;  the  more  complex 
activities  of  his  elders  and  superiors  do  not  become  focal 
in  his  attention  at  all.  And  as  in  his  learning  in  general, 
so  in  imitation,  when  he  catches  the  suggestion  of  the  fun- 
damental process  in  any  act,  he  passes  over  from  the  assim- 
ilative into  the  executive  attitude  in  respect  to  it,  and  he 
continues  to  practice  it  until  he  discovers  in  one  way  or 
another  that  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  to  modify  his 
execution  in  the  attempt  to  make  it  more  like  the  model  in 
detaiL  Throughout  the  entire  developmental  history  of  any 
act  learned  imitatively,  in  the  restricted  sense  in  which  we 
are  using  the  term,  the  individual  makes  progress  by  altei^ 
native  execution  and  assimilation. 

All  observers  of  children  are  agreed  that  whatever  other 
tendencies  they  manifest,  they  are  at  least  much  ^^ 
given  to  dramatizing,  from  the  second  year,  at  taaoatto 
any  rate,  on  to  adolescence,  and  in  a  continually 
decreasing  degree  up  until  maturity  is  reached.'  In   their 

^  This  labjeet  U  roentioiMd  briefly  here  mider  the  hetd  of  Doeility ;  but  s 
•tputtte  chapter  is  devoted  to  it  later,  ehap.  ziii 
*  This  tendenoj  ia  disemaed  in  detail  in  ehap.  zrii. 
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dramatio  activities  they  are  in  effect  ia  the  learning  atti- 
tude, though  without  any  intention  on  their  own  part  to 
assimilate  the  attitudes  of  their  modeb.  It  is  within  reason 
to  say  that  the  supreme  passion  in  eveiy  normal  child's  life 
is  to  impersonate  not  only  the  people  about  him,  but  also 
the  animals,  and  even  the  plants  and  the  inanimate  objects, 
though  the  latter  do  not  incite  the  dramatic  attitudes  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  since  they^  are  relatively  static  It  is  the 
active  objects  about  him,  those  that  react  in  a  variety  of 
apparent  ways  upon  their  environments,  that  stimulate  the 
child  to  repeat  their  reactions.  Now,  in  reproducing  the 
adjustments  of  any  object,  the  individual  undoubtedly  ac- 
quires an  understanding  of  the  object  which  he  could  not 
acquire  in  any  other  way.  All  the  complex  sensations  expe- 
rienced in  striving  to  assume  the  attitudes  of  an  animal  or 
another  personality  in  reacting  in  its  peculiar  fashion  upon 
a  given  situation  really  constitute  the  basis  for  understand- 
ing the  thing,  for  appreciating  its  individuality.  Then  when 
the  child  carries  out  the  programme  of  an  assumed  person- 
ality, he  of  course  gains  something  from  his  experience ;  he 
perfects  himself  in  the  performance  of  the  acts  which  are 
peculiar  to  his  model ;  and  thus  he  learns.  Though  his 
dramatizations  are  always  in  make-believe,  still  one  may 
see  that  they  exert  an  influence  upon  his  habitual  attitudes. 
Take,  for  instance,  K.'s  dramatic  representation  of  her 
teacher  in  some  of  the  typical  schoolroom  situations.  K. 
endeavors  to  portray  Miss  E.'s  voice,  facial  and  bodily  at- 
titudes, and  the  like,  as  they  have  impressed  her ;  and  it 
can  be  seen  that  by  frequent  repetition  these  attitudes  tend 
to  replace  to  some  extent  those  characteristic  of  her  own 
personality.  Happily,  the  teacher  is  not  the  only  one  she 
personates,  so  that  no  single  personality  can  establish  itself 
in  K.'s  attention  and  motor  tendencies  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  personalities.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  is  just 
what  would  happen  if  K.  should  be  shut  up  with  this  one 
teacher,  all  other  personalities  being  excluded.  The  princi- 
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pie  inTolved  has  universal  application,  with  the  result  that 
the  individual  in  the  early  years  probably  learns  more 
through  his  dramatizations  than  through  any  other  of  his 
docile  attitudes. 

Tb«  jooDg  child  is  always  in  a  dooil«  atiitad*  toward  a  person  who 
MS  teaoh  him  how  to  plaj  games,  or  perform  any  task  in  which  he  is 
ittteresied  at  the  time,  fiojs  who  are  good  in  athletic  actiW- 
ties,  or  who  are  skillf  ol  on  the  simpler  mnsieal  instruments, 
or  who  can  lead  the  group  in  its  raaiaoding  expeditions,  can  easily 
gather  about  themseWes  bauds  of  followers  who  will  be  in  the  assimi* 
latire  attitude.  Children  are  usually  iu  a  docile  attitude  toward  elders 
and  protectors  whencTer  they  go  among  strangers,  though  they  may 
not  be  at  all  compliant  in  their  own  homes. 

Children  strenuously  resist  the  imposition  on  them  of  the  **  man- 
ners,'' the  **  polite  **  attitudes  generally  observed  by  the  adults  about 
them.  In  general,  the  child  does  not  assume  a  docile  attitude  toward 
most  of  the  conventions  of  society,  until  as  his  range  of  social  contact 
increases  he  sees  that  the  observance  of  these  conventions  is  essential 
to  his  well-being.  If  he  cannot  see  this,  he  usually  remains  in  a  resist- 
ant attitude  toward  many  of  the  customs  of  the  cooununity  in  which 
he  lives. 

The  adnlt  may  not  spontaneously  observe  the  conventions  in  effeot 
abool  him;  but  he  generally  feels  the  necessity  of  bringing  himself 
Into  ontward  conformity  to  the  practices  of  society,  no  matter  what 
his  snbjectiye  attitude  may  be.  But  with  the  child,  expression  and 
emoiioa  are  more  likely  to  be  congruent,  so  that  he  acts  as  he  feels, 
which  is  nnfavorable  to  the  recognition  of  conventions.  Bnt  at  adoles- 
eenee  the  indivtdnal  begins  to  hedge  himself  in  with  the  customs 
observed  by  his  community. 

When  a  convention  is  forced  on  a  child  he  becomes  adept  in  finding 
exenses  for  not  adopting  it  At  the  same  time  he  tries  to  influence 
every  one  around  him  against  it,  by  ridiculing  it  and  all  who  observe 
it;  or  if  he  does  partially  conform,  he  easily  shows  that  it  goes  against 
the  grain.  In  the  case  of  certain  conventions  pertaining  to  conduct  at 
table,  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  like,  the  boy  especially  must  be 
exhorted  to  their  observance  day  after  day  and  year  after  year  until 
adolesoence  is  reached. 

When  the  child  does  adopt  a  conrention,  he  then  makes  an  effort  to 
impose  it  on  his  associates.  In  all  his  representations  concerning  it,  he 
seeks  to  magnify  its  worth,  to  the  end  that  his  practice  may  become 
nniversaL  Children  always  attempt  to  practice  on  inferiors  what  they 
learn  from  superiors;  toward  the  latter  they  will  assume  docile  atti« 
,  but  with  the  former  they  will  play  the  role  of  a  bully. 
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Nomally  tbe  ehUd  doM  nol  Mitiiiia  a  doeila  attitod*  toward  hia 
•Iden,  whoM  ezperienee  hat  been  Taatly  i^reater  than  hi«  own  in  re- 
•peot  to  Booial  adjuttmentt.  Whenever  be  does  plaj  the  part  of  a 
learner,  it  is  only  to  oatcb  a  suggestion,  wbieb  be  will  proceed  to  work 
out  in  bis  own  way,  witbout  being  willing  to  learn  all  bis  superior 
might  teach  him.  The  child's  attitude  is  always  a  dynamic  and  ezeo- 
ntive  rather  than  an  assimilative  one. 

The  child  usually  resists  instruction  relating  to  bis  health,  etbicftl 
action,  and  the  like.  He  generally  attempts  to  impose  on  bis  elders  bis 
own  views  in  relation  to  these  matters.  This  difference  in  point  of 
Tiew,  due  to  difference  in  experience  and  capacity  to  foresee  Uke  more 
or  less  remote  as  well  as  the  immediate  consequences  of  actions,  givee 
rise  to  a  great  amount  of  conflict  between  the  child  and  the  adult. 

In  the  school  the  child  is  docile  toward  those  who  can  instruct  bim 
in  coostmctive  activities  and  the  like,  but  be  does  not  before  adolee- 
oenee  readily  assume  a  learning  attitude  toward  the  accumulated  cul- 
ture of  the  raoe.  He  will  become  receptive  toward  the  work  of  the 
school  only  when  it  is  made  very  evident  chat  it  will  be  of  service  to 
bim  in  bis  practical,  concrete  life.  Otherwise  be  will  learn  only  to 
avoid  penalties  or  to  secure  extraneous  rewards. 

WiUi  development  the  indiridual  as  a  rule  discovers  sooner  or 
later  that  his  welfare  depends  upon  bis  mastering  the  subjects  taught 
in  the  schools,  and  then  his  resistant  atdtude  will  give  way  before  an 
assimilative  one.  However,  if  the  work  of  the  school*  or  the  college 
either,  be  wholly  of  a  formal  character,  remote  from  the  practical  life, 
the  individual  may  never  assume  a  receptive  attitude  toward  it,  but  be 
will  escape  from  it  as  soon  as  pressure  from  without  is  removed. 

Imitation  is  perhaps  the  most  important  method  of  learning  in 
ebildbood.  The  dramatic  tendency  is  especially  prominent  in  the  eariy 
years,  and  by  means  of  it  the  individual  masters  bis  social  envizonmoiit 
more  effectively  than  be  could  in  any  other  way. 


CHAPTER  Vn 

RESENTMENT 

Immediately  upon  his  entrance  into  this  world,  the  infant 
reveals  his  discomfort  in  characteristic  vocal  and  bodily 
demonstrations.  But  one  who  will  observe  his  re-  ntiiinrt 
actions  and  listen  to  his  cry  will  find  no  evidence  ^^mM^ 
that  he  is  in  an  angry  attitude  toward  any  one  or  taxm^ 
anything.  He  does  not  even  protest  against  the  treatment 
he  receives ;  he  is  not  at  all  hostile  or  resistant  toward  his 
environment.  His  vocal  expression  is  at  first  entirely  undif- 
ferentiated ;  but  the  people  responsible  for  his  care  interpret 
it  to  denote  that  he  is  in  distress,  and  is  pleading  for  their 
assistance  and  protection.  The  writer  has,  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  noted  the  response  of  adults  to  the  cry  of  new- 
bom  babes,  and  they  have  uniformly  regarded  it  as  a  pe> 
tition,  or  perhaps  a  prayer ;  in  no  instance  has  any  one  felt 
that  it  indicated  opposition  to  the  persons  or  things  about 
him.  Physicians  generally  are  quite  unmoved  by  the  squall 
of  the  new-bom,  for  they  consider  it  to  be  altogether  reflex, 
and  so  not  a  genuine  manifestation  of  the  babe's  actual 
evaluation  of  his  novel  experiences.  But  it  is  otherwise  with 
the  mother  and  the  bystanders,  who  read  meaning  into  the 
squall,  whether  or  not  it  is  really  mechanicaL 

For  several  weeks  the  babe's  expressions,  as  they  are  in- 
terpreted by  his  caretakers,  reveal  no  hostile  attitudes  of 
any  kind ;  he  simply  appeals  for  help  when  he  is  cold  or 
hungry  or  otherwise  ill  at  ease.  During  these  weeks  he 
shows  no  sign  of  anger  in  the  trae  sense,  and  no  tendency 
to  resent  anything  that  is  done  to  him,  though  when  his 
experiences  are  disagreeable  he  will  manifest  his  disquietude, 
and  beg  for  relief.  But  in  these  expressions  he  does  not 
seek  realfy  to  coerce  the  oZter  or  to  resist  him;  he  endeavors 
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simply,  as  a  matter  of  instinot,  to  awaken  his  feeling  of 
compassion  or  sympathy  or  pity.  The  babe  in  these  earliest 
efforts  at  sooial  adjustment  shows  no  disposition  to  ^^  stand 
up  for  his  rights,"  or  to  strive  to  gain  what  he  desires  by 
arousing  fear  in  those  who  minister  to  him.  He  takes  no 
offense  at  what  people  do  in  his  presence,  though  if  they 
cause  him  pain  he  attempts  in  his  naive  manner  to  awaken 
their  tender  feelings  so  that  they  will  desist,  and  even  make 
reparation  for  the  injury  they  have  done  him.  Of  course, 
this  all  happens  without  conscious  appreciation  on  his  part, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  meaningful  and  effective  on  this  ac- 
count. His  attitude  of  supplication  secures  for  him,  as  a  rule, 
the  willing  services  of  all  who  are  affected  by  his  expres- 
sions. 

When  now  does  he  begin  to  manifest  a  different  attitude, 
one  in  which  he  reveals  opposition  to  the  persons  or  the 
ntMxiiMt  *J^^g*  ^*^  which  he  has  relations?  Most  observ- 
npnniMi  ers  of  children  have  noticed  that  the  cry  of  anger 
becomes  differentiated  to  some  extent  as  early  as 
the  twelfth  week,  and  it  is  probable  the  child  assumes  by 
this  time  the  attitudes  denoted  by  this  expression.  There  is 
no  mistaking  the  expression;  when  the  child  is  angry  he 
reveals  it  not  only  in  a  peculiar  dynamic  quality  of  voice, 
but  manifestations  similar  in  meaning  occur  in  his  arms,  legs, 
and  body  as  a  whole.  Usually  the  angry  infant  ^^  straight- 
ens his  body  out  rigidly,*'  ^  though  he  may  never  do  this  on 
any  other  occasion.  He  impresses  the  observer  as  taking  a 
resistant  or  defiant  attitude  toward  those  who  have  in  some 
way  opposed  him,  and  so  have  aroused  his  hostility.  The 
strangely  irritating  and  compelling  character  of  his  vocal  tim- 

i  *^  In  th«  fourth  moatli,**  sayw  Tanner, "  trnger  is  eertaiuly  shown,  the  face 
and  head  heoome  red,  and  the  ory  shows  irritation.  .  .  .  Anger  at  this  early 
age  is  simply  the  instinctiye  rebelling  against  pain/*  —  Op.  ciL  p.  216. 

Perez  says  of  the  yonng  that  ^  when  about  two  months  old,  they  begin  to 
posh  away  objects  that  they  do  not  like,  and  haire  real  fits  of  passion,  frown- 
ing, growing  red  in  the  face,  trembling  all  OTer,  and  sometimes  shedding 
twu».'*— Qp.  ct^.  p.66. 
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bre  when  he  is  in  this  frame  of  mind  is  potent  in  producing 
reactions  in  those  who  hear  it,  either  to  serve  him  in  the 
way  he  wishes,  or  to  administer  pain  in  the  attempt  to  pre- 
vent him  from  farther  demonstrations  of  this  kind.  Under 
modem  social  conditions,  these  manifestations  of  anger  seem 
usually  to  render  the  alter  subservient ;  it  is  probable  that 
adults  generally  aim  to  avoid  those  situations  which  arouse 
anger  in  young  children,  because  of  the  disturbing  effects 
of  their  expressions  upon  the  sensibilities  of  those  who  must 
listen  to  them. 

The  attitude  of  anger  seems  to  be  earliest  aroused  as 
a  result  of  the  child's  experiences  with  his  food.^  He  will 
sometimes  fly  into  a  rage  when  his  bottle  is  taken  from  him 
before  he  is  satisfied,  or  when  the  parent  is  slow  in  giving 
it  to  him  after  he  has  caught  a  glance  of  it.  In  such  in- 
stances the  anger  ceases  with  very  young  children  the  moment 
the  food  is  secured,  though  this  is  not  always  the  case  with 
older  children,  as  we  shall  see  presently.  As  the  child 
develops,  the  occasions  for  outbursts  of  anger  seem  nor- 
mally to  increase  constantly  up  to  the  time  at  least  when  he 
gains  such  facility  in  locomotion  that  he  can  go  about  freely, 
and  himself  secure  the  objects  he  desires,  or  perform  the 
deeds  in  which  he  is  interested. 

Unless  suppressed  by  the  hostile  reactions  of  his  parents 
or  governess,  the  typical  year-old  child  is  in  a  tantrum  a 
considerable  part  of  his  waking  hours,  since  his  ^h*  typioti 
desires  far  outrun  his  ability  to  secure  their  grati-  JJ^i" Jj* 
fication.  In  a  way,  as  the  range  of  his  interests  umxjmmik 
broaden,  the  worse  his  lot  becomes,  for  his  ca- 
pacity to  obtain  what  he  wishes  does  not  develop  as  rapidly 
as  his  needs  and  desires.  However,  if  he  be  successful  in 

1  "  The  oanaefl  or  oonditioiis  of  ang^r  or  impatient  crying:  on  the  part  of 
the  infant  may  be  diyided  into  four  olasses :  (1)  when  the  gratification  of  an 
instiact,  like  snckling-,  is  thwarted ;  (2)  when  a  pleasant  ■enee-ezperienoe  is 
mtexrapted ;  (8)  when  the  ohild^s  purpoees  are  croeaed ;  (4)  when  an  injury 
ii  aHooiated  in  the  child*!  mind  with  the  idea  of  ita  oanae."^  Major,  Th§ 
FkU  8Upt  in  Menial  Growth,  p.  118. 
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getting  instanter  whatever  he  wishes,  because  of  the  atten- 
tiveness  of  his  elders  or  the  limited  range  of  his  desires,  he 
will  not  be  apt  to  assume  the  attitude  of  anger  frequently. 
But  accx>rding  to  the  observations  of  the  writer,  it  is  practi- 
cally out  of  the  question  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  un- 
restrained child  of  a  year  old.  Even  in  homes  where  there 
is  a  retinue  of  anxious  attendants,  there  is  still  likely  to  be 
much  display  of  anger  on  the  part  of  the  children,  for  it 
seems  impossible  for  any  one  to  g^tif y  their  wishes  in  eveiy 
detail.  The  pretext  need  be  very  slight  indeed  in  order  to 
throw  the  unafraid  child  into  a  state  of  fury.  And  the 
greater  the  efforts  that  are  made  by  those  who  serve  him 
to  comply  with  his  requests,  the  more  irritated  and  hostile 
he  often  seems  to  become.  The_ohild  who,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  adult,  ought  to  be  very  contented  and  grateful 
because  of  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  provide  him 
with  ^^  everything  that  he  could  desire,"  is  the  very  one  who 
may  be  in  a  temper  much  of  the  time.  Here  again  is  an 
irreconcilable  conflict  between  the  views  which  the  child 
and  the  adult  take  of  the  opportunities  and  privileges  en- 
joyed by  the  former. 

It  may  appear  commonplace  to  say  that  the  angry  atti- 
tude is  assumed  by  the  young  child  only  when  he  cannot 
ntte-  realize  his  desires,  or  when  he  suffers  pain  caused, 
tCxMwt-  &8  he  thinks,  by  some  person  or  object.  With  the 
JH^^^*  young  child  inanimate  as  well  as  animate  objects, 
tmourn,  if  they  seem  to  deprive  him  of  any  pleasure,  will 
arouse  anger.  A  child  of  two  years  will  become  furious  at  his 
blocks,  say,  if  they  will  not  stay  on  top  of  one  another  when 
he  is  trying  to  build  with  them,  and  he  may  try  to  punish 
them  in  one  way  or  another.  So  he  will  become  angry  at  his 
bottle  if  it  rolls  away  from  him  when  he  is  feeding,  at  his 
top  if  it  will  not  spin  for  him,  at  his  cap  if  he  cannot  untie 
it  after  making  vigorous  attempts,  and  so  on  ad  libitum. 
But  while  inanimate  objects  do  thus  awaken  the  feeling  of 
resentment  in  the  child,  nevertheless  this  attitude  is  in  the 
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majority  of  instances  assumed  toward  people  only.  Even 
when  some  experience  with  an  inanimate  object  seems  to 
be  the  immediate  cause  of  provocation,  yet  the  child,  as 
early  as  his  third  year  at  any  rate,  begins  to  connect  persons 
in  some  way  with  most  of  the  things  that  displease  him. 
Thus  when  his  toy  gun  will  not  work  as  he  desires,  or  when 
it  breaks  while  he  is  using  it,  his  angry  attitudes  are  apt  to 
be  assumed  not  only  toward  the  thing  itself,  but  also  toward 
the  one  who  bought  it  for  him.  When  he  is  crawling  into 
bis  chair  and  it  tumbles  over,  he  may  flare  up  at  the  one 
whom  he  easily  concludes  should  have  held  it  for  him. 
From  the  second  or  third  year  forward  anger  becomes  ever 
more  largely  a  strictly  personal  emotion,  in  the  sense  that 
people  are  involved  when  the  individual  is  in  a  resentful 
mood,  even  though  the  direct  inciting  cause  may  be  some 
inanimate  thing. 

When  the  in&nt  is  in  the  attitude  of  rage,  he  expresses 
his  emotion  through  violent  vocal,  facial,  and  bodily  actions, 
although  these  are  never  coordinated  upon  the 
object  inciting  his  passion.  His  arms  and  legs  are  tyirtMiiif 
kept  tense  and  in  constant  motion ;  but  it  is  worth  '*'* 
while  repeating  that  all  this  action  is  really  purposeless,  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  not  directed  upon  the  person  or  thing 
responsible  for  the  subject's  angry  state.  However,  by  the 
time  he  is  a  year  old  he  has  become  exceedingly  purposeful 
and  dynamic  in  his  reactions  upon  the  objects  that  incite 
his  rage.  If  his  blocks  offend  him  he  will  probably  throw 
them  violently  on  the  floor,  or  downstairs,  or  out  of  the 
window ;  or  he  may  throw  other  blocks  at  the  offending 
ones,  or  stamp  on  them  with  his  foot,  or  pound  them  with 
a  stick,  and  so  on.  When  he  cannot  untie  his  cap  as  readily 
as  he  wishes,  he  may  viciously  jerk  at  the  annoying  rib- 
bons ;  or  he  may  grasp  the  cap,  and  do  his  utmost  to  tear 
it  off  his  head,  while  he  utters  terrifying  cries  and  shrieks. 
If  he  succeeds  in  tearing  his  cap  loose,  he  will  be  likely  to 
throw  it  on  the  floor,  and  strike  at  it  with  anything  he  can 
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get  When  he  is  made  angry  by  persons  he  will  strike, 
kick,  Boratoh,  and  bite  them,  throw  objects  at  them,  and 
always  scream  at  them.  The  attitude  is  dearly  one  in  which 
the  enraged  individual  seeks  to  destroy,  or  at  least  to  injure 
physically,  the  thing  that  has  irritated  him  or  deprived  him 
of  some  coveted  object  Biting  is  the  mode  of  attack  most 
frequently  employed  in  the  early  months ;  but  this  is  re- 
phused  in  time  by  kicking,  scratching,  or  striking  with  the 
fists,  or  with  some  implement,  as  a  club. 

With  boys  from  four  onward,  striking  with  the  fists  is 
the  favorite  method  of  reacting  upon  an  offender,  unless  it 
be  ^^  calling  names."  At  all  periods,  after  the  age  of  four 
or  thereabouts,  an  angry  individual  will  readily  endeavor  to 
punish  his  tormentor  or  antagonist  by  ascribing  to  him 
some  mean  and  humiliating  quality.  Boys  especially  have 
a  large  vocabulary  of  debasing  terms,  relating  to  a  grea^ 
variety  of  brutes  and  debased  human  beings,  as  fools,  liars, 
etc.,  also  dirt,  filth,  and  every  object  that  is  despised.  Upon 
very  slight  provocation,  these  terms  will  be  called  into  re- 
quisition ;  and  from  seven  years  on  to  adolescence  ^^  calling 
names  "  often  takes  the  place  of  the  more  violent  physicid 
modes  of  expression  which  are  earlier  employed.  As  devel- 
opment proceeds  the  range  of  debasing  epithets  increases, 
and  the  vocabulary  is  enriched  with  terms  which  suggest 
ever  more  largely  moral  reproach.  But  when  adolescence  is 
well  under  way,  the  inhibitions  developed  during  this  period 
begin  to  play  down  on  these  as  on  other  forms  of  anti-social 
expression. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  methods  of  expressing  in- 
tense anger  throughout  the  entire  period  of  infancy  and 
childhood  is  resistant  or  aggressive  crying.  The  child  will 
throw  himself  on  the  floor,  and  "yell "  and  scream  " at  the 
top  of  his  voice  '* ;  and  often  when  children  start  crying  in 
this  way,  unless  some  forceful  corrective  stimulus  is  im- 
mediately applied  to  them,  they  are  likely  to  go  in  deeper 
and  deeper,  until  they  reach  the  point  where  their  energies 
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oommenoe  to  wane,  when  they  begin  to  ^^  calm  down/'  One 
may  obeenre  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  from  the  second 
year  on  to  nine  or  ten,  break  into  crying  over  some  annoy- 
ance, when  their  passion  increases  constantly  until  their 
whole  nervous  system  seems  involved,  and  they  will  keep 
on  until  they  are  literally  worn  out.  Sometimes  the  anger 
is  so  severe,  and  continues  for  so  long  a  time,  that  it 
appeals  to  consume  all  the  available  energy  in  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  child  falls  asleep  as  his  rage  declines. 

This  mode  of  expressing  anger  is  much  more  marked  in 
some  individuals  than  in  others.  When  once  H.  and  B.  get 
started  this  way,  it  seems  quite  impossible  to  get  anything 
else  into  their  consciousness  which  will  turn  their  energy 
into  other  expressive  channels.  But  I.  and  K.  are  more 
easily  controlled,  so  that  often  rage  can  be  stopped  by  sug- 
gestion before  it  gains  possession  of  the  nervous  system. 
In  the  case  of  G.  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  shake  him  out 
of  his  passion,  once  he  gets  started ;  it  must  run  its  course 
to  die  point  of  exhaustion.  If  6.  be  whipped  while,  angcj, 
his  fuTj  is  only  increased;  and  fEe~~same  is  true  if  he  be 
doused  with  cold  water.  It  appears  that  the  moment  his 
nervous  system  opens  in  the  direction  of  the  anger  reaction^ 
it  must  remain  open  until  the  fund  of  energy  is  expended ; 
but  this  is  not  true  of  all  children.  It  may  be  noted  that  in 
O.'s  furious  actions  there  often  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
intention  aggressively  to  subdue  or  humiliate  the  social  en- 
vironment. He  is  simply  lost  in  his  passion.  At  such  times 
be  will  accept  no  attention  from  any  one,  no  matter  who  it  may 
be,  or  how  kindly  are  the  expressions.  The  more  he  is  stimu- 
lated, whether  by  friend  or  enemy,  the  more  intense  does  his 
rage  become.  At  such  times  he  would,  if  he  could,  destroy  all 
who  demand  any  sort  of  reaction  from  him.  At  the  same 
time  be  will  grow  more  furious  if  those  who  were  involved  in 
his  misfortunes  go  away  and  leave  him  to  himself.  In  some 
subtle  way  he  feels  he  would  like  to  have  all  who  have  caused 
him  trouble  to  remain  in  his  presence  and  suffer  in  silence. 
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Strangely  enough,  the  child  in  his  first  reaction  of  anger 
ordinarily  resents  an  offer  of  sympathy  from  the  one  who 
has  injured  him. 

Another  interesting  and  very  common  mode  of  express- 
ing anger  in  childhood  is  to  assume  a  sullen  or  pouting  atti- 
tude toward  the  persons  who  have  been  the  cause  of  the  ill 
feeling.  When  a  child  begins  to  sulk,  all  expression  except 
that  of  resistance  disappears  from  his  countenance  and  his 
body.  If  you  approach  him  while  he  is  in  this  mood  he  will 
react  by  pulling  himself  away  from  you,  or  perhaps  by  strik- 
ing you.  If  you  speak  to  him  he  will  dither  ignore  you,  or 
call  to  you  to  ^  leave  him  alone  *';  and  his  intonations  will  be 
such  as  are  designed  to  make  you  afraid  to  disturb  him  fur- 
ther. He  may  try  to  **get  even  '*  with  his  persecutor  (as  he 
tiiinks)  by  saying  in  a  peculiar  muffled  tone,  ^^  I  don't  like 
you.'*  It  is  a  strange  tone,  the  expression  of  a  very  complex 
state  of  feeling.  The  child  evidently  seeks  to  humble  his  real 
or  imagined  tormentor  by  withdrawing  his  affection  from 
him.  Instinctively  the  injured  individual  seems  to  feel  that  it 
will  cause  a  person  pain  to  tell  him  you  dislike  him.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  mother  is  often  sensibly  affected  when  her 
child  declares  he  does  not  like  her.  When  S.  continues  in 
this  attitude  for  some  time,  and  the  persons  attacked  appear 
unaffected  by  his  demonstrations,  he  is  likely  to  come  around 
and  strike  at  them,  showing  that  what  he  desires  is  to  pro- 
duce some  kind  of  a  response  in  them.  He  cannot  endure 
indifference  to  his  expressions.  It  is  worth  while  to  inquire 
why  a  child  should  proceed  in  this  manner  when  he  must 
realize  more  or  less  clearly  that  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  those 
who  are  larger  and  more  powerful  than  he.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  takes  great  chances  in  doing  this,  for  usually  he 
suffers  some  pain  when  he  does  it.  But  nevertheless  it  is 
his  impulse  to  ^^  get  back"  at  any  one  who  has  annoyed  him. 
Here  is  seen  an  illustration  of  an  instinct  tending  to  mani- 
fest itself,  even  when  it  alienates  the  possessor  from  his 
environment 
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One  of  the  most  interestmg  and  significant  charaoteris- 
tics  of  the  attitude  of  anger  is  the  variability  of  the  situa- 
tions in  which  it  is  aroused.  A  child  anywhere  from  p^,^^^ 
three  to  twelve  years  of  age  may  have  two  experi-  wiuoh 
enoes  which  are  outwardly  apparently  the  same ;  tJM  titttsto 
and  yet  in  one  case  he  may  be  overcome  with  rage,  "*■■•" 
while  in  the  other  anger  may  not  appear  at  alL  To  iUustrate 
by  two  instances  typical  of  numberless  occurrences  in  the 
daily  lives  of  children :  M.  at  the  age  of  four  while  at  play 
with  his  father  fell  on  the  floor  as  a  result  of  the  father*8 
roughness,  and  received  a  rather  serious  bump;  but  he 
laughed  it  off,  and  went  on  cheerfully  with  the  play.  He 
did  not  show  a  trace  even  of  anger  over  the  mishap.  On 
another  occasion  shortly  afterward  he  was  tripped  up  in  the 
spirit  of  play  by  lus  older  brother,  and  he  received  a  bump 
again,  but  a  considerably  slighter  one  than  on  the  former 
occasion.  Nevertheless,  he  flew  into  a  rage  now,  and  screamed 
and  ^^  carried  on  "  at  a  great  rate.  His  angry  demonstrations 
tended  to  excite  all  the  persons  within  hearing  or  sedng  dis- 
tance, and  they  proposed  to  chastise  the  offender. 

Now,  it  seemed  evident  that  in  the  latter  case  the  child 
Was  not  angry  because  of  the  injuries  be  actually  suffered, 
but  because  of  being  "  insulted  "  or  "  wronged  "  or  "  humil- 
iated "  or,  perhaps,  dominated  by  one  who  was  older  and 
stronger  than  himself.  The  anger  was  almost  wholly  aroused 
in  view  of  the  encroachments  of  the  alter  upon  the  liberties 
of  the  self.  These  encroachments  might  not  at  the  moment 
have  been  of  any  special  consequence;  the  child  could  have 
got  along  with  the  aggressor  for  the  day  all  right ;  but  if  let 
pass  they  might  have  become  intolerable.  An  individual  will 
gladly  endure  considerable  actual  pain  if  it  be  administered 
while  he  is  in  the  playful  attitude,  and  by  one  who  he  feels 
is  not  seeking  to  subjugate  him,  or  display  authority  over 
him.  It  is  domination  by  another  rather  than  actual  pun- 
ishment which  the  child  resents.  Indeed,  he  seems  thor- 
oughly to  enjoy  a  certain  amount  of  rough  treatment  from 
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a  weU-meaning  playfellow,  especially  one  who  is  stronger 
than  he  is  himself.  But  let  the  playful  attitude  be  aban- 
doned, let  genuine  rivalry  arise,  and  instantly  the  child 
wiU  evaluate  his  experience  with  his  associates  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  what  he  did  at  the  outset.  So  that 
in  reality,  as  already  intimated,  anger  in  children  from 
about  the  third  year  on  has  reference  more  and  more  largely 
to  HiB^ -intentions  ot  the  persons  or  things  who  are  the  ob- 
jects of  the  anger  than  to  the  actual  results  of  any  experience. 
Of  course,  when  the  child  is  in  an  angry  mood,  all  stimular 
tion,  whether  or  not  proceeding  from  a  playful  and  kindly 
attitude  on  the  part  of  his  fellows,  will  often  only  aggra- 
vate his  ill  temper. 

It  is  significant  that  while  children  in  the  be^nning  mani- 
fest anger  toward  any  one  who  appears  to  be  instrumental 
nufuM-  in  depriving  them  of  some  desired  pleasure,  still 
y^!f**  they  early  learn  not  to  "flare  up"  at  those  who 
itutiaui  will  react  upon  them  to  their  disadvantage.  As 
an  instance,  K.,  a  boy  of  nine,  frequently  and  upon  slight 
provocation  becomes  extremely  angry  at  his  mother  and 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  but  he  never  manifests  anger  in 
the  presence  of  his  father,  no  matter  what  the  latter  nuiy 
do  to  him.  The  father  has  punished  him  sharply  on  several 
occasions,  when  he  allowed  himslf  to  be  overcome  with  anger, 
and  tlds^has  served  completely  to  inhibit  his  passion.  Anger 
as  expressed  in  most  situations  where  something  of  value 
is  to  be  gained  thereby  appears  to  be  largely  reflex ;  but  it 
certainly  can  be  brought  under  a  certain  amount  of  control 
from  the  second  year  on.  Fear  of  ill  consequences  of  any 
sort  from  its  expression  will  restrain  it.  J.,  a  boy  of  eight, 
who  is  exceedingly  irascible  in  his  relations  with  his  brothers, 
holds  himself  in  check  completely  when  he  goes  into  a  com- 
pany of  boys  who  ridicule  him  and  plague  him  if  he  shows 
anger  when  he  cannot  have  his  way  r^ardless  of  the  desires 
of  others.  One  may  see  boys  endure  without  the  slightest 
display  of  ill-feeling  quite  rough  treatment  on  the  jdmyw 
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gtoand  from  the  groap  which  will  discipline  any  hot-tern* 
pered  member,  when  with  similar  treatment  from  those 
whom  they  can  bully  or  terrorize,  or  whom  they  can  obtain 
aid  from  others  in  snbduing,  they  will  be  filled  with  rage. 

Speaking  generally,  the  individual  learns  quite  early  to 
express  his  anger  toward  those  only  who  can  be  affected  by 
it  to  his  rain  in  some  way.  He  does  not  ordinarily  become 
enraged  aThis  baby  sister  for  her  transgressions,  since  he 
can  easily  protect  himself  against  her  while  keeping  his 
temper.  She  does  not  need  to  be  impressed  by  his  angry 
demeanor,  as  does  his  brother  who  is  nearer  his  own  age 
and  capacity.  The  dynamic,  violent  display  of  resentment 
tends  to  exert  a  restraining  influence  upon  aggressors  who 
are  about  on  a  par  as  to  strength  with  the  one  who  becomes 
angry.  But  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  a  source  of  plea- 
sure to  those  who  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  angry  one ; 
and  a  choleric  individual  is  likely  to  be  annoyed  by  older 
boys  for  the  sake  merely  of  witnessing  his  discomfiture.  S. 
at  seven  often  seems  to  get  genuine  pleasure  from  ^*  teasing  " 
his  sbter,  who  is  not  strong  enough  to  do  him  injury,  but 
who  becomes  very  demonstrative  in  her  anger.  S.  does  not 
attempt  to  resent  her  attacks  upon  him ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  temporarily  ceases  his  hectoring  when  K.  becomes 
fiyrons,  and  this  is,  of  course,  her  method  of  driving  off 
her  persecutor.  Further,  her  angry  expressions  summon 
her  parents,  or  any  older  person  who  may  be  in  the  vicinity, 
and  they  put  a  stop  to  S.'s  tormenting.  Thus  K.  discovers 
that  her  demonstrations  are  of  service,  and  she  comes  to 
rely  upon  them,  so  that  she  now  tends  to  give  vent  to  them 
often  even  on  the  peaceful  approach  of  S. 

There  is  involved  here  a  principle  of  considerable  im- 
portance. In  a  group  of  children  who  are  much  together, 
all  being  of  about  the  same  age  and  experience,  and  having 
similar  needs,  there  are  liable  to  develop  between  certain 
members  relations  that  incite  irritability.  One  child  may 
begin  to  aggress  upon  another  whom  he  feels  he  can  either 
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bully  or  tantalize,  and  this  is  apt  to  render  the  yictim  par* 
Ow«tfffM  ^^^^^^^7  irascible,  so  that  the  mere  presence  of 
widofcftTor  the  aggressor  arouses  anger.  Thus  it  is  that  chil- 
tof      dren  m  the  same  family  often  quarrel  a  great 


immtito  ^®*^  unless  pains  are  taken  to  keep  each  one 
awmbwi  of  occupied  in  some  agreeable  way.  The  more  such 
chUdifin  are  kept  together,  without  outside  as- 
sociates, and  the  more  limited  the  goods  which  they  all 
desire,  the  more  certain  they  are  to  de^^op  irritability  with 
all  its  manifold  expressions. 

This  almost  ceaseless  conflict  is  apt  to  persist,  until  the 
range  of  activity  of  the  contestants  begins  to  extend  well 
out  beyond  the  home  circle  into  the  larger  world  of  diver- 
sified interests  and  social  relations.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  as  the  young  find  opportunity  without  the  home  for  the 
utilization  of  their  energies  and  the  gratification  of  their 
desires,  they  cease  to  aggress  upon  one  another  to  such  a 
degree  as  they  invariably  do  when  they  are  constantly  in 
one  another's  way,  as  it  were.  As  their  lives  expand,  they 
come  gradually  to  regard  each  other  in  a  different  light 
from  what  they  did  in  the  beginning.  In  du&joourse  they 
change  from  mutual  aggressors  and  competitors  to  partners 
and  associates,  who  have  interesting  experiences  in  the  out- 
side world  which  they  are  willing  to  share  with  one  another. 
The  writer  has  kept  close  account  of  a  family  of  seven  chil^ 
dren  who  in  their  development  foUowed  this  course  from 
the  point  of  constant  conflict  to  good-fellowship  and  cooper- 
ation, as  soon  as  each  came  to  play  an  independent  role  in 
the  larger  world  outside  the  home. 

This  same  principle  may  be  observed  in  instances  where 
children  are  separated  for  brief  periods,  as  for  a  summer, 
say.  V.  at  seven  spent  one  summer  on  a  farm  away  from 
his  brothers,  sisters,  and  associates.  On  his  return  he  was 
looked  upon  with  peculiar  interest  by  those  who  had  not 
had  his  opportunities.  All  felt  he  had  learned  many  things 
which  they  did  not  know,  and  was  master  of  arts  which 
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diey  would  like  to  acquire.  In  a  Tery  rabtle  but  very  real 
way  they  did  him  homage  for  a  time.  When  he  told  of  his 
exploits  they  would  listen  and  applaud,  when  previously 
they  would  often  ridicule  him,  and  endeavor  to  minimize 
his  achievements  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends.  Now  they 
would  follow  him  around  while  he  showed  them  the  tricks 
he  had  acquired  during  his  absence ;  and  whatever  he  de- 
sired he  secured  without  resistance.  He  was,  in  short,  a 
hero  for  a  day,  a  leader,  while  his  qub^dam  antagonists 
were  ready  followers.  But  in  the  course  of  time,  when  he 
had  imparted  all  his  novel  experiences,  when  he  had  nothing 
new  to  offer,  gradually  the  old  tensions  were  reestablished, 
and  he  was  resisted  in  his  aggressions  as  he  had  been  for- 
merly. His  brother  and  his  playfellows  came  to  regard  him 
again  as  a  competitor,  who  must  be  kept  on  his  ownground. 
This  instance  is  typical  in  general  character  and  outcome  of 
a  number  that  occurred  in  the  lives  of  this  partictdar  group 
of  children,  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen. 

The  child  in  all  his  expressions  is  moreojiJefia^xploaive. 
He  tends  to  rea^t  at.gQfid  upon  any  stimulus;  and  when 
the  stimulus  ceases,  the  attitude  incited  by  it  is  D0vtti«p- 
apt  to  be  rapidly  merged  into  a  different  one.  |[^^2* 
Attitudes  awakened  in  any  special  situation  are  kttxtd 
not  likely  to  endure  long  when  the  situation  changes. 
Thus  the  child  is  a  qui^ej^ithful  reflex  of  his  immediate 
environment ;  his  reactions  are  usually  in  response  to  the 
forces  playing  upon  him  at  any  moment.  But  as  develop- 
ment proceeds,  this  sensitiveness  to  direct  stimulation  grad- 
ually declines  for  a  large  part  of  the  environment,  and 
often  for  the  whole  of  it  during  long  periods  at  a  time.  As 
a  rule,  development  leads  to  the  establishment  of  more  or 
less  permanent  tendencies  along  various  lines,  with  the 
result  that  the  individual  endeavors  so  to  shape  the  sodal 
environment  that  it  may  remain  in  the  form  most  appro- 
priate to  his  preferred  attitudes.  This  principle,  as  it  relates 
to  the  particular  attitude  in  question,  means  that  the  child 
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as  he  develops  beoomgs  normally  less  and  less  explouve  in 
his  anger,  but  more  and  more  enduring  in  his  hostile  reaf^ 
tionsl  In  the  early  years  he  cannot  really  hold  a  ^^  grudge  " 
against  any  one,  though  he  may  say  he  does  not  like  such 
and  such  a  person.  But,  after  all,  his  antipathy  is  based 
upon  a  definite  concrete  experience,  and  it  does  not  usually 
outlast  the  memory  of  the  experience.  One  may  often  hear 
a  child  declare  with  great  vigor  that  he  ^^  hates "  a  play- 
fellow ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  he  may  be  enjoying  the  most 
friendly  sort  of  relations  with  him. 

It  is  diff^nt,  however,  with  the  adolescent.  He  cannot 
forget  so  easily.  G.  was  a  typically  explosive  boy  at  six, 
frequently  in  conflict  with  his  associates,  but  never  retain- 
ing for  long  any  ill  feeling  against  any  one  who  would  play 
with  him.  Mean  tricks  in  his  companions  would  soon  be 
buried  in  oblivion,  and  all  would  be  smooth  sailing  again 
until  a  new  instance  of  aggression  arose.  His  daily  life  was 
made  up  of  cooperative  activities,  freely  interspersed  wi^ 
conflicts ;  but  the  latter  were  rarely  carried  over  night.  It 
is  very  different  with  him  at  fifteen,  however.  Now  his 
hostile  attitudes  toward  individuals  are  in  a  number  of 
cases  long  enduring ;  they  extend  over  weeks  and  months 
even.  He  will  ^^  have  nothing  to  do ''  with  the  objects  of  his 
aversion ;  and  he  not  only  seeks  to  avoid  them,  but  he 
endeavors  to  belittle  them  to  his  associates.  He  really  hates 
ihem.  He  is  hostile  to  them,  not.p;^  account  of  one  deed 
akme,  but  on  account  of  their  whole  personality.  This 
concrete  case  is  prb^'Bly  typical  in  main  features  of  the 
developmental  history  of  all  individuals  in  respect  to  the 
matter  in  question. 

The  child  of  flye  does  not,  as  we  have  noticed,  long 
harbor  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  him.  In  a  flash  almost  his 
anger  may  be  turned  to  friendly  feeling.  So  he  does  not 
dwell  upon  modes  of  *^  getting  even  "  with  an  adversary. 
He  does  normally  strive  to  *^  even  up"  trespassing,  but  he 
does  so  at  the  instant  of  the  injury  done  him.  He  does  not 
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nnrae  his  troubles  with  his  associates,  and  some  time  in  the 
future  endeavor  to  ^^  pay  up  old  soores."  But  the  adolescent, 
who  does  not  forget  so  easily,  is  apt  to  keep  on  the  quivive 
for  an  opportunity  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  antagonist. 
He  cannot  feel  at  ease  until  his  enemy  has  been  made  to 
suffer  for  his  aggisssion  or  his  opposition.  Of  course,  there 
is  great  individual  variation  here ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
all  persons  tend  to  pursue  the  course  indicated.  Revenge  is 
properly  an  attitude  which  can  be  taken  only  when  the 
child  reaches. the  point  where  he  does  not  readily  forget 
experiences  wherein  others  act  contrary  to  his  interests. 
When  he  commences  to  ponder  over  his  conflicts  so  that  he 
feels  opposition  deeply,  then  he  begins  to  plan  to  humiliate 
or  subjugate  his  rivals,  and  he  may  keep  his  vengeful 
schemes  in  his  mind  for  months  or  years,  so  that  he  may 
perfect  them.  G.  in  his  seventeenth  year  was  frequently 
overheard  to  say  in  substance  of  a  rival  in  high-school  activ- 
ities, ^^  I  will  strike  even  with  him  yet."  The  offenses  of 
which  this  rival  was  guilty  had  been  committed  many, 
months  before,  but  G.  had  not  overlooked  them,  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  biding  his  time  until  he  could  avenge 
himself.  Outwardly  G.  seemed  to  be  more  or  less  friendly 
toward  his  enemy,  but  matters  could  not  be  adjusted  within 
until  the  latter  was  paid  in  full  in  his  own  coin.  G.  is 
probably  not  an  exceptional  individual  in  respect  to  this 
trait,  though  the  particular  instance  in  question  seemed  to 
be  somewhat  extreme. 

We  have  seen  that  the  yousg^child  is  made  angry  oplj 
when  he  is  thwarted  in  the  attainment  of  very  definite  con- 
Crete  ends,  or  when  he  is  deprived  of  any  pleasure  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
which  he  is  experiencing  at  the  moment.  A  stimu-  «PB«Btot 
fats  must  be  of  a  quite  direct  physical  character,  in  oi  tndtg- 


order  to  awaken  a  response  in  the  individuaL  A 
child  of  six,  say,  would  j^  on  his  own  initiative  react  in  a 
hostile  way  upon  one  who  was  guilty  of  an  offense  against 
the  ethical  or  moral  code  in  force  in  thq  qommunity,  or  even 
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against  most  oonyentigiialities  in  respect  to  cleanliness  and 
tbe  li&e.  He  may  resent  the  attempts  of  a  playfellow  to  take 
an  unfair  advantage  in  his  games;  but  he  is  not  likely  to 
show  any  deep  feeling  in  regard  to  the  matter  unless  his  own 
interests  are  imperiled,  when  he  will,  if  he  dares,  react  di- 
rectly and  positively  upon  the  offender.  But  if  we  will  run 
forward  ten  years  in  the  individual's  development,  we  will 
find  him  at  times  assuming  an  attitude  of  hostility  toward 
others  when  his  own  welfEure  is  not  at  least  immediately 
involved.  That  is  to  say,  he  will  resent  liberties  being  taken 
by  others  with  the  more  prominent  ethical  and  moral  rules, 
and  also  with  many  of  the  conventionalities  of  social  inter- 
course. As  he  continues  to  develop,  if  he  does  so  normally^ 
he  will  grow  more  and  more  pronounced  in  his  hostile  re- 
actions upon  an  offender  against  the  principles  of  fair  play, 
as  he  interprets  them,  and  against  the  fundamental  stand- 
ards of  conduct  as  he  himself  appreciates  them.  In  his 
reaction  he  is  not  as  explosive  and  dynamic  as  he  was  when 
he  was  a  boy  of  six,  partly  because  the  offenses  which  arouse 
the  indignant  attitude  are  not  as  direct  and  simple  and  phy- 
sical as  those  which  incite  mere  anger.  The  latter  attitude 
is  elemental ;  it  is  assumed  automatically  when  the  interests 
of  the  self  are  interfered  with ;  but  it  is  different  with  the 
attitude  of  indignation,  which  is  extremely  complicated,  and 
so  not  as  directly  aroused  and  expressed  as  anger.  In  wrath 
the  individual  becomes  aggressive ;  he  would  destroy  the 
object  which  threatens  his  well-being.  But  later  on  when  he 
is  indignant  he  may  keep  himself  wholly  under  restraint, 
revealing  his  resentment  only  in  his  withholding  customary 
friendly  expressions  from  an  offender. 

This  may  be  the  best  place  in  which  to  mention  a  com- 
ikvpMruiM  plex  attitude  of  the  general  nature  of  resentment, 
tudJ  0?*^"  ^°  ^®  sense  that  it  is  taken  in  view  of  what 
^•^^^9*7  the  self  regards  as  the  encroachments  of  the  alter. 
Children  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  month,^  at  any  rate,  show 

^  FerM  (<p.  et^.  p^  71)  doet  not  mention  jealonty  am  oooxanog  befon  the 
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marked  displeasare  when  other  children  are  favored  in  their 
presence  above  themselves,  or  even  receive  attention  or  gifts 
from  those  upon  whom  they  are  dependent  for  their  own 
favors.  A  child  who  has  satii^ed  himself  with  his  bottle,  say, 
will  be  likely  to  show  resentment  if  what  he  leaves  is  offered 
to  a  brother  or  sister.  It  is  a  common  device  of  mothers  to 
induce  their  children  to  eat  against  their  desires  by  threaten- 
ing to  give  their  food  to  others.  A  child  will  often  consume 
his  food  himself,  even  though  he  does  not  enjoy  it,  rather 
than  see  another  gain  pleasure  from  it.  It  is  in  a  way  a  dog- 
in-the-manger  attitude,  which  is  strikingly  revealed  when  the 
child  protests  against  a  rival  receiving  any  kindness  from  a 
parent  or  guardian  or  playfellow.  Here  is  a  common  nursery 
experience:  a  child  of  fifteen  months  is  playing  happily 
with  his  blocks  on  the  floor.  Near  by  is  his  mother  and  his 
brother,  still  a  baby,  and  the  former  takes  the  latter  on  her 
knee.  The  chances  are  that  the  child  on  the  floor  will  leave 
his  playthings,  and,  if  he  can,  drive  off  the  brother,  and 
climb  into  the  mother's  lap  himself.  In  many  of  his  relations 
with  his  associates,  the  child  shows  in  various  ways  that  he 
does  not  enjoy  their  success  and  good  fortune,  even  though 
these  do  not  directly  deprive  him  of  any  pleasure.  Of  course, 
this  attitude  must  be  largely  instinctive  at  the  outset ;  it  is 
assumed  long  before  the  child's  own  experience  could  have 
developed  it  in  him. 

One  may  often  see  a  child  in  his  second  year,  say,  de- 
stroy an  object  he  does  not  want  rather  than  have  it  appro- 
priated by  a  rival.  But  he  is  not  likely  to  do  this  on  all 
occasions.  For  example,  V.  at  two  years  would  often  mani- 
'  fest  intense  jealousy  toward  his  sister  at  one  moment,  while 
the  next  moment  he  might  share  his  toys  and  sweets  with 
her.  Sympathy  and  fellow-feeling  thus  alternate  with  ex- 
treme selfishness  and  jealousy  in  the  young  child.   In  the 

fifteenth  month.  Darwin  speaks  of  the  jealous  expression  of  his  son  at  fifteen 
and  a  half  months.  But  Sikorsky  {Die  Seele  dei  Kindea.  p.  56)  and  othext 
hnT«  obaanred  the  txpreaiion  of  jeaiooay  doriBg  the  first  year  of  life. 
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beginning,  as  we  liave  seen,  he  is  likely  to  assume  the  jealous 
atttitude  toward  a  person  who  in  his  presence  is  favored  in 
any  of  the  ways  in  which  he  is  himself  interested,  as  when 
his  mother  caresses  another,  when  a  companion  is  given  a 
toy  which  he  could  use  himself,  and  so  on.  But  as  he 
develops,  this  attitude  is  assumed  only  toward  those  with 
whom  he  is  frequently  in  competition  and  in  conflict.  By 
the  fifth  year  children  (boys  especially)  are  very  keen  in 
noting  any  favors  extended  to  their  competitors,  and  jeal- 
ousy is  ever  ready  to  be  expressed  upon  the  slightest  pro- 
vocation. Parents  must  exercise  great  care  in  selecting 
presents,  say,  for  their  children  from  the  third  or  fourth 
year  on  through  adolescence,  lest  those  given  to  one  child 
may  appear  to  another  to  be  more  desirable  than  those  he 
himself  received.  Parents  are  often  compelled,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  peace  in  their  households,  to  secure  precisely 
the  same  articles  for  all  their  children,  whether  or  not  they 
are  appropriate  in  every  instance.  The  jealous  child  cannot 
be  ^^  reasoned  with  ";  his  passion  renders  him  immune  to 
arg^ument  which  seeks  to  justify  apparent  discrimination 
when  he  thinks  his  rival  may  be  the  gainer  thereby. 

The  jealous  attitude  is  manifested  most  strikiDglv  in 
children  from^e  fifth  year  on  in  situations  whei'e  competi- 
■ttmiMs  tors  seek  fo^alt  themsebres  in  the  eyes  of  tiiose 
Jj^jjjjjjj*  who  have  f avoreto  distribute,  or  where  the  deeds 
fll|Mi0isy  and  virtueTTJfTlvab  are  extolled  by  outsiders. 
Let  K.  begin  to  describe  in  the  family  circle  some  cour- 
ageous or  faithful  deed  he  has  performed,  or  painful  experi- 
ence he  has  endured,  or  duties  he  has  discharged,  and  C,  his 
natural  rival,  will  at  once  seek  to  minimize  the  importance 
of  the  particular  act  for  which  praise  is  sought,  so  that  K. 
may  not  be  too  highly  thought  of.  Then  C.  will  endeavor 
to  attract  attention  to  his  own  worth  by  describing  more 
meritorious  deeds  which  he  has  himself  performed.  He 
cannot  easily  submit  to  the  attempts  of  his  rival  to  gain 
the  admiration  of  the  company  before  whom  he  wishes  to 
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ezliibit  himself.  But  it  is  different  in  situations  where  K. 
and  C.  are  united  in  their  interests,  in  opposition  to  other 
groups.  Then  C.  is  glad  to  reenforce  the  testimony  of  K. 
r^arding  his  valorous  deeds ;  and  the  principle  works  in 
just  the  same  way  when  C.  is  seeking  for  favor,  and  K.  is 
the  jealous  witness  or  the  faithful  comrade. 

It  must  be  impressed  that  jeaigjisy  is  an  attitude  assumed 
only  by  individuals  in  thpag^^sji^jiations  in  which  they  are 
nAmpfttitig  fnr  \]y^  3ame  favors.  Two  children  may  be  in« 
tensely  jealous  in  their  own  homes ;  but  they  may  abandon 
this  attitude  absolutely  when  they  go  into  the  world  and 
compete  as  a  unit  with  other  groups.  Normally,  the  jeal- 
ousies  between  members  of  a  family  tend  toj^ii^qjipear  in 
the  m^ure  th^-their  ii\tgrg||sJuo»den,  and  they  form  new 
connections  in  the  world.  That  is  to  say,  according  as  per- 
sons cease  to  be  keen  rivals,  they  tend  either  to  bec^jpe 
indifferent  to  thejuccesses  of  one  another,  or  they  nuiy  even 
rejoice  in  the  good  fortune  of  each  other,  and  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity to  celebrate  one  anotherj  virtues  and  merits.  This 
latter^ stageTsTloLj^ached,  however,  until  rivalry,  and  so 
conflict,  whoUv  cea^.  and  the  contestants  come  to  appreciate 
that  their  interests  are  mutual,  and  ^ggjj^juin  help  himself 
best  liy  ftTf/>]lJTig  the  other.  This  is  frequently  seen  in  adult 
life,  especially  in  political  and  professional  partnerships ; 
men  who  to-day  may  be  revHmg  one  another,  seeking  to 
injure  each  other's  reputation,  may  praise  one  another  to- 
morrow, when  they  discover  that  they  can  promote  their 
own  interests  best  by  cooperation  instead  of  by  jealous 
competition. 

It  is  a  principle  of  wide  application  that  if  the  alter  does 
not  bear  such  close  relations  to  the  self  that  he  can  aid  or 
injure  it  in  some  way  through  his  expressions,  then  he  may 
do  what  he  pleases,  and  the  self  will  remain  neutral  toward 
him.  To  illustrate,jC.,  who  is  a  member  of  my  jproi^^on 
and  of  my  *^  class,"  builds  a  showy  and  obtarusive  house  in 
a  town  quite  remote  from  me,  and  while  I  know  him  I  am 
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not  in  the  least  jealous  of  him,  as  I  should  be  if  he  built 
this  house  right  next  to  mine  where  the  neighbors  would 
see  both,  and  ignore  mine  because  his  would  dominate  the 
view.  Again,  students  in  one  college  or  in  a  universitj  are 
quite  indifferent  to  the  exemplary  habits  of  particular  stu« 
dents  in  other  colleges,  while  they  may  be  exceedingly  jeal- 
ous of  students  of  similar  habits  in  their  own  college,  because 
they  have  vitalrdations  with  them, and  they  feel  their  o^ifj^ 
status  is  determined  by  the  ao^bditieftJ2t«-the8fta3la«Q2§$! 
Aprofessor  may  not  be  at  all  affected  by  the  sensation 
methods  of  a  minister  in  his  community  who  wishes  to 
attract  attention  to  himself;  but  he  may  react  violently 
toward  a  fdlow  professor  who  adopts  the  same  methods  as 
the  minister.  An  indixidttal,  that  is  to  say,  is  keenlj^.£eosi- 
tive  to  the  behayior.of  membera  of  hia  specif  ff"""PT  since  his 
Gwjn  standing  depends  upon  the  conduotofhis  associates.  It 
is  a  commonplace'fEat  great  authors,  artists,  musicians,  and 
the  like,  who  appeal  to  the  same  audience,  are  often  intensely 
jealous  of  one  another.  Sometimes  this  jealousy  amounts  to 
permanent  enmity  among  distinguished  persons,  though, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  those  who  become  promi- 
nent in  any  line  of  activity  find  much  of  common  interest 
to  encourage  friendships  which  will  hold  in  check  the  ten- 
dencies toward  jealous  resentment. 

Then,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  rivals  in  art  or  lit- 
erature or  science  are  often  of  distinct  help  to  one  another, 
so  that  appreciation  and  gratitude  aid  in  counteracting  the 
feelings  of  jealous  hostility.  Not  infrequently  one  may  see 
a  person  belittling  a  rival  in  one  situation,  but  praising 
him  sincerely  in  another.  In  the  one  case  the  individual  is 
sensitive  to  the  competition  between  himself  and  his  rival 
for  the  approbation  of  a  certain  social  group,  while  in  the 
other  case  he  is  sensitive  to  the  genuine  worth  of  the  rival 
without  regard  to  his^igflufiQce  upon  the  status  of  the  self. 
In  aiTsocial  groups  there  is  this  constant  play  of  complex 
emotions  between  individuals  who  have  interests  in  common 
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in  any  respect.  The  ^Tipnln^  relating  to  aelf-oonBervation 
mgy  lead  one  to  take  at  different  times  all  the  social  atti- 
tudes described  in  foregoing  chapters,  uid  in  reaction  upon 
the  same  individiial*s  expressions;  though  normally  a  cer- 
tain characteristic  attitude  comes  to  be  assumed  toward  a 
given  individual,  since  his  activities  will  ordinarily  be  pre- 
dominantly favorable  or  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  self. 
As  a  general  principle,  the  smaller  the  {rconp-a^  ittjir 
yiduals  who  are  in  competition  with  one  another,  and  the 
narga^r  the  range  of  their  interests,  the  more  ^,^^^^^ 
intense  will  be  the  jealous  attitudes  developed.  ft^ariBC 
As  the  group  increases  in  membership,  and  their  •paint  oi* 
interests  and  activities  become  more  varied,  par-  ^•^■■y 
ticular  competitors  normally  come  to  occupy  a  less  and  less 
important  place  in  any  one  individual's  attention.  It  is 
as  though  the  energy  which  in  a  restricted  situation  finds 
an  outlet  in  one  channel,  perhaps,  is  discharged  through 
various  channels  when  the  circle  of  persons  and  the  range 
of  interests  to  be  reacted  upon  are  enlarged.  It  is  probable 
that  most  strictly  social  attitudes  become  less  pronounced, 
though  they  are  likely  to  become  more  habitual,  according 
as  the  occasions  which  call  them  forth  are  multiplied.  This 
principle  has  an  interesting  application  to  the  child  when 
he  enters  schooL  His  new  personal  environment  makes 
such  demands  upon  his  attention  and  energy,  in  order  that 
he  may  take  the  first  steps  in  adjustment  thereto,  that  the 
jealous  attitudes  are  not  aroused  for  some  time,  though 
they  are  liable  toappear  as  he  begins  to  feel  at  home  in 
the  Mw.gBowp«~^he  beginner  is  usually  in  the  learning  or 
adaptive  attitude ;  he  is  never  at  the  outset  resentful  toward 
individuals  in  the  group  who  may  secure  greater  attention 
than  himself  from  the  teacher  or  his  associates.  Thenfpnoe 
in  school  seekq.  above  everything  else,  to  win  thrjfaTOT  of 
those  wnS"  for  any  reason  are  prgnuQgpt  in  the  group.  He 
does  not  normally  oppose  his  personality  to  that  of  any  one 
who  stands  well  with  the  crowd,  or  who  has  the  support  of 
taidition  in  his  particular  expressions. 
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This  tendency  is  seen  at  every  stage  in  the  individual's 
scholastic  career  when  he  joins  new  groups,  as  when  he 
enters  the  high  school  or  the  college.  As  a  member  of  the 
eighth  grade  of  the  elementary  school,  he  may  be  in  an  atti- 
tude of  resentment  toward  many  of  the  expressions  of  his 
classmates  and  those  in  lower  classes ;  but  when  he  becomes 
a  fr^hman  in  the  high  school  he  will  be  likely  to  exhibit 
nQ^Jsaoe  of  resentment  for  a  time,  but  only  docilify,  in 
which  he  will  gladly  tolerate  whatever  may  happen,  only 
so  that  he  is  not  singled  out  for  special  attention.  **E[eq> 
quiet,  mjn  j  y^Br  hnain^fm^  and  learn  from  your  elders,"  is 
lihe  maxim  he  tends  to  follow  implicitly ;  and  if  he  does  not 
do  it,  his  superiors,  the  upper-classmen,  who  by  tradition 
are  entitled  to  privileges  and  respect  not  accorded  to  be- 
ginners, wiU  speedily  reduce  him  to  a  submissive,  assimi- 
lative  attitude.  All  this  may  be  seen  at  its  best  among  such 
groups  as  one  finds  in  the  public  schools  of  England,  — 
Eton,  Rugby,  and  the  like.  Here  the  novice  is  kept  for 
quite  a  long  period  in  a  very  humble  frame  of  mind.  He 
does  not  feel  sufficiently  independent  to  take  attitudes  of 
resentment  toward  any  one  in  the  school,  even  one  of  his 
own  class,  much  less  members  of  the  higher  classes,  or  the 
masters.  If  he  feels  jealousy  he  conceals  it  effectively ;  but 
so  much  is  demanded  of  him  by  way  of  positive  adjustment 
that  he  has  little  opportunity  for  jealous  resentment.  Je^lU, 
pusj  flourishes  b^  among  thgg^  whose  energies  are  not 
largely  employed  in  positive  activities.  One  may  see  an 
illustration  of  this  principle  if  He  will  contrast  a  very  dy- 
namic, progressive  community  with  an  idle  one ;  jealousy 
will  be  much  moi*e  prominent  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former. 

As  the jJiild  gT^wa  f()  f^]  af^MJA  in  adjustment  to  the 
situations  presented  in  the  school,  he  commences  to  assume 
Bokooinoii  attitudes  of  disajiproval  as  well  as  approxal  of 
S**^^''*^  the  expressions  of  his  associates,  and  even  of  the 
teacher.  In  due  course,  often  by  the  fourth  year  in  school. 
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possibly  earlier,  he  begins  to  manifest  some  feeling  of  jeaL 
onsy  toward  those  of  his  group  who  attain  greater  pro- 
minence in  the  work  of  the  school  than  he  does  himself. 
However,  according  to  the  observations  of  the  present 
writer,  this  feeling  is  not  a  dominant  one  at  any  period  in 
the  elementary  school,  except  in  the  case  of  particular  chil- 
dren who  are  displeased  at  any  distinction  in  recitations  or 
in  conduct  attained  by  their  classmates.  In  the  fourth 
grade  of  a  certain  elementary  school  of  a  Western  city, 
there  are  three  backward  boys  who  have  been  in  this  grade 
for  two  years,  though  they  are  bright  enough  in  the  things 
of  the  street.  They  are  in  a  more  or  less  hostile  attitude 
toward  all  that  goes  on  in  the  schoolroom,  probably  because 
they  cannot  succeed  in  it  themselves,  and  so  they  would  like 
to  escape  from  it  or  destroy  it.  Now,  they  make  it  un- 
pleasant, so  far  as  they  are  able,  for  all  the  boys  in  the 
grade  who  apply  themselves  to  their  tasks,  and  get  ^*  good 
marks."  On  the  playground  these  dullards  *^  pick  on  "  the 
^  bright "  boys ;  and  in  the  school  they  ridicule  them  by 
^^snilkering"  at  them,  or  *^ making  faces"  at  them,  and 
80  on,  with  the  result  that  they  deter  some  boys  from  doing 
their  best  in  the  schoolroom.  These  same  three  ill-adjusted 
boys  will  make  fun  of  their  mates  who  come  to  the  school 
^  dressed  up  in  fine  t^gs."  They  are  themselves  attired  in 
plain  clothes  suited  to  the  rough  experiences  of  the  street, 
and  they  resent  the  adoption  of  different  styles  by  any  of 
their  associates.  Further,  they  show  jealous  feeling  toward 
boys  who  come  from  ^^  better "  homes  than  their  own,  or 
from  more  *^  aristocratic"  parts  of  the  city. 

But  aside  from  these  three  cases,  there  are  no  other  pupils 
in  this  grade  who  show  toward  their  classmates  jealous  feel- 
ings of  any  consequence.  There  are  bright  and  dull  boys 
in  the  school  who  are  the  best  of  companions  outside  the 
schoolroom.  T.  receives  higher  marks  than  S.  in  all  his 
studies,  but  there  is  no  jealousy  felt  by  the  latter  for  the 
former.  They  play  together  much  of  the  time,  and  the  ex- 
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perienoes  of  the  school  have  no  deterring  influence  upon  their 
friendship.  S.  does  not  yet  evaluate  very  highly  the  sort  of 
distinction  which  comes  from  standing  high  in  the  roll  of 
honor  of  the  school,  and  he  is  apparently  incapable  of  feel- 
ing resentment  toward  one  who  receives  praises  and  prizes 
for  this  sort  of  excellence.  The  re^n^afids  of  classrogja  dis- 
tinction are  not  stnkpig  enough  to  impr^  the  i^;spige 
pupil  with  their  i^gportance,  so  he  does  notoegrudge  them 
{S^e  one  who  cangeTQiem.  Even  in  the  eighth  g^rgde,  so 
far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  tolktect,  thereHs  very^ittle 
jealousy  aroused  among  the  pupils  by  those  who  stand  at 
the  head  of  their  classes,  though  there  is  more  of  it  here 
than  in  the  fourth  grade.  According  as  the  honors  of  the 
schoolroom  attain  greater  importance  in  the  eyes  of  pupils, 
just  in  this  measure  will  feelings  of  resentment  be  active 
toward  the  pupils  who  carry  them  off. 

One  may  observe  the  jealous  attitude  expressing  itself 
sometimes  among  eighth-grade  pupils  in  the  effort  of  the 
less  fortunate  ones  to  explain  the  excellence  of  their  brighter 
associates.  The  fourj^-gssidsr  normally  does  no^ttempt  to 
explain  the  superion^u^f  his  olaaaiuat^ ;  he'cfoes  not  seem 
to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  doing  so.  But  the  nl/li^r  p^^pHa 
begin  to  feel  the  sociaLomlue  of  intellejgtual  distinction, 
and  they  strive  more  or  less  unconsciously  to  belittle  the 
achievements  of  those  who  head  the  lists.  This  becomes 
more  marked  the  higher  one  goes  in  the  schools.  It  is 
probably  the  keenest  of  all  in  the  c^jege,  where  the  more 
industrious  and  dooilfij^^embers  of  t^  group  are  often  ^j— 
culed  and  caricatured  in  the  attempt  of  the  crowd  to  sup- 
press them  and  keep  them  from  mani|eating  their  obnoxious 
qualities.  Of  course,  if  a  brilliant  and  well-behaved  student 
is  also  excellent  in  general  college  activities,  he  will  be  likely 
to  win  the  admiration  and  applause  of  the  multitude ;  but 
it  is  not  because  of  his  ethical  and  intellectual  superiority, 
but  rather  because  of  his  good-fellowship  that  he  avoids  the 
condemnation  of  his  jealous  associates. 
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It  will  Dot  be  necessary  here  to  do  more  than  to  menticm 
the  chief  incitement  to  jealousy  after  the  beginning  of  the 
adolescent  upheaval,  and  lasting  well  on  into  middle  jmIohij 
life.  The  testimony  of  autobiographers,  as  well  as  SSlll^iiit 
the  observations  of  psychologists,  indicate  that  ^^"^^ 
rixalcx  for  sex  favors  gives  rise  to  most  of  the  jealous  atti- 
tndeg  of  the  fii^HftPtifiTit  ^Tf^^^tH  full  maturity  is  readied. 
Dften,  no  doubt,  it  is  the  main  cause  of  the  jealousies  of 
some  people  throughout  their  lives;  but  normally  other  and 
more  general  interests  become  stronger  and  more  vital  as 
maturity  is  approached.  But  from  the  age  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen on  to  twenty-five  or  beyond  the  sex  needs  and  interests 
are  supreme,  and  the  individual  is  sensitive  to  q^  relations 
aboxa.,alLfith^ra*  ^o  P^Q  is  ^  keen  at  this  time  as  that 
which  arises  from  slight  or  indifference  from  persons  of  the 
opposite  sex,  and  no  experience  will  stir  an  individual  so 
deeply  as  that  which  threatens  to  deprive  him  of  the  ex- 
dnsive  possession  of  the  affections  of  the  one  he  loves.  In 
any  mixed  group  during  adolescence  the  response  to  sex  re- 
lations is  exceedingly  unstable  ;  every  member  of  the  group 
is  hypdNrasitive  to  expression  of  sex  of  every  sort,  and  it 
is  inevitable  that  resentment,  in  the  form  of  jealousy  mainly, 
should  be  exceedingly  active.  Innumerable  ^^  confessions  " 
of  both  men  and  women  show  that  in  many  cases  there  was 
experienced  the  most  acute  jealousy  much  of  the  time  dur- 
ing early  adolescence.  These  individuals  were  keyed  up  to 
such  a  pitch  of  sex  tension  that  they  were  in  a  more  or  less 
constant  state  of  illusion  r^arding  the  relations  ^  their 
rivals  of  those  whom  they  loved.  Now,  if  ever,  the  terms 
used  by  the  poets  and  others  to  describe  jealousy  are  ap- 
plicable, —  a  "  monster  with  green  eyes,"  "  agony  unmixed," 
^^  dyspepsia  of  the  mind,"  ^^  Ugliest  fiend  of  Hell,"  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum.  Sex  need,  and  so  sex  sensitiyeness,  are 
more  profound  than  all  things  else  in  the  livpa  nf  "^p.ny  ppn. 
sons ;  indeed,  the  instinflLi^^jelf-preservation  is  often  not 
as  intense  as  the  desirea  arisi^  out  of  sex,  which  is  shown 
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in  the  freqaenoj  with  which  people  disappointed  in  love 
take  their  lives. 

The  infant's  attitnde  is  at  first  a  non-resistant  one;  but  by  the 
twelfth  week  the  or j  of  anger  begins  to  be  dearly  differentiated  from 
his  other  vocalizations.  As  he  develops,  the  pnrpose  in  his 
expressions  of  anger  seems  to  be  to  render  the  alter  subser- 
vient. The  angry  attitude  is  assumed  by  the  infant  only  when  he  fails 
to  realize  his  desires,  or  when  he  suffers  pain  caused  by  some  objeoty 
as  he  thinks.  The  year-old  child  is  in  the  augry  attitude  a  large  pari 
of  his  waking  hours,  since  his  desires  are  far  greater  than  is  his  al^^ 
to  secure  gratification  of  them  by  any  means.  The  young  child  willf 
when  thwarted  in  his  undertakings,  become  angry  at  inanimate  as  well 
as  animate  objects ;  but  from  the  third  year  on  this  attitude  is  confined 
ever  more  strictly  to  personal  situations. 

C.^The  infant  expresses  his  rage  through  violent  vocal  and  bodily  ex* 
pressions.  These  are  at  first  aimless  ;  but  by  the  end  of  the  first  year 
they  are  always  directed  upon  the  offending  object.  Resistant  or 
aggressive  crying  is  a  prominent  form  of  expressing  anger  throughout 
infancy  and  childhood.  Often  when  children  get  started  in  this  way, 
they  continue  in  spite  of  all  corrective  measures  until  their  available 
iiw^..yY  iff  4»/%ti«.iwir»iwi  Boys  when  they  are  angry  easily  kick  the  offender, 
bite  and  strike  him,  etc.  Another  common  method  of  expressing  anger 
in  childhood  is^suUdng,  by  which  the  injured  one  hopes  to  **  get  even  ** 
with  his  adversary,  as  he  imagines. 

From  about  the  third  year  on  the  intentianh^j^jjii  rather  than  the 
actucU  rendu  of  any  action  determines^wSat  attitude  the  individual 
jrl\  assume  toward  the  actor.  At  adolescence  motive  is  almost  the  sole 
thing  considered  in  deciding  how  any  given  action  should  be  treated. 

Children  in  the  same  family  usually  quarrel  a  great  deal  because  of 
conflict  in  endeavoring  to  gratify  their  needs  and  desires.  As  they  find 
increasing  opportunities  to  utilize  their  energies  in  diversified  activi- 
ties, and  as  they  assume  broader  social  relations,  they  normally  cease 
to  aggress  upon  one  another.  The  narrower  the  range  of  social  contact 
and  interest  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  conflict. 

.The  child's  reactions  are  ordinarily  in  harmony  with  the  stimulus 
acting  at  any  moment.  With  development,  however,  immediate  re- 
sponsiveness gradually  declines,  and  more  or  less  permanent  and 
unyielding  attitudes  are  established.  Thus  the  attitude  of  hatred  is 
not  assumed  until  comparatively  late  in  the  maturing  process.  Again, 
not  until  the  child  reaches  the  point  where  disagreeable  experiences 
are  not  readily  forgotten  can  he  assume  a  revengeful  attitude. 

The  attitude  of  indignatjon  appears  only  when  the  individual  has 
begun  to  appreciate  ethififlj  and  moral  standards,  when  he  will^tstfome 
extent  at  least  resent  offenses  against  them.  This  attitude  is  extremely 
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eomptoi,  and  not  at  direetlj  aroused  and  azproMed  at  anger.  While 
in  anger  the  indiWdual  seeks  to  injure  or  destroy  the  irritating  object, 
in  indignation  he  will  withhold  from  the  offender  friendly  expressions, 
as  a  typical  mode  of  revealing  his  displeasure. 

Children  very  early  manifest  the  jealous  attitude.  One  may  some- 
times see  a  child  in  his  second  year  destroy  an  object  he  does  not  wish 
rather  than  haye  it  appropriated  by  a  rival.  Among  competitors 
jealousy  is  extremely  active  from  the  third  or  fourth  year  onward. 
Aeoording  as  individuals  cease  to  be  rivals  they  either  grow  indifferent 
to  the  fiivors  shown  one  another,  or  they  come  to  rejoiee  in  each  other's 


As  a  rule,  the  smaller  the  range  of  interests  of  a  group,  and  the 
fewer  the  number  who  are  in  competition,  the  more  intense  will  the 
expression  of  jealousy  become.  A  novice  in  any  group  is  usually  in  an 
assimilative,  rarely  in  a  resentful,  attitude  toward  his  new  associates; 
but  as  he  grows  to  feel  at  ease  in  the  group  he  is  likely  to  develop 
jealousies.  During  adolescence  and  afterward,  jealous  attitudes  arise 
mainly  out  of  competition  for  sex  recognition  and  appreciation. 


CHAPTER  Vm 

AGGRESSION 

In  the  discussion  of  resentment  there  has  been  a  constant 
temptation  to  consider  in  connection  with  it  the  attitude  of 
aggression,  which  is  usually  associated  with  it,  and  is  often 
the  cause  of  it.  In  any  social  situation  in  which  the  one 
attitude  is  assumed  by  an  individual  or  a  group,  theot 
atdcude  will  as  a  rule  be  assumed  by  anotherindixidwAl  or 
group,  l^ut  with  a  view  to  securing  clearness  in  presenta- 
tion, an  effort  was  made  in  the  preceding  chapter  to  consider 
the  attitudes  as  if  they  were  largely  independent  of  one 
another,  though  in  the  present  chapter  their  interdepend- 
ence will  be  more  fully  recognized,  for  otherwise  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  convey  a  truthful  impression  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  aggressive  attitude,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  either  prospers  or  is  speedily  abandoned. 

In  the  discussion  of  anger,  reference  was  made  to  the  ten- 
dency of  children  vigorously  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
their  associates  upon  what  they  regard  as  their 
oomiMtiTt  rightful  possessions ;  but  a  particular  aspect  of  the 
■****■*•  general  principle  involved  must  be  looked  into  in 
greater  detail  here.  We  have  seen  that  when  the  child's  plea- 
sures are  interfered  with  in  any  way ;  when  he  is  deprived  of 
an  object  he  enjoys,  or  when  he  is  prevented  from  obtaining 
whatever  he  wishes,  it  is  his  impulse  to  punish  the  one  who 
has  been  the  cause  of  his  unhappiness,  or  to  remove  him 
from  his  path  so  that  he  can  continue  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
things  he  desires.  In  the  earlyj[ears  his  mode  of  procedure 
in  a  situation  of  this  sort  is  very  direct,  concrete,  even  phy- 
sical. He  endeavors  to  inflict  pain  of  a  definite,  tangible 
character  upon  his  antagonist  or  his  tormentor.  This  means 
t£at  whenever  resisted  in  his  undertakings,  or  made  angry 
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for  any  cause,  he  easily  assumes  the  belligerent  attitude 
unless  be  is  restrained  for  prudential  reasons.  This  oom- 
bative  impulse  expends  itself  on  the  victim  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  some  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  as  strik- 
ing, biting,  kicking,  scratching,  pinching,  throwing  to  the. 
ground,  using  weapons  of  one  sort  or  another,  as  clubs, 
stones,  knives,  etc.  But  whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  at- 
tack, the  aim  is  always  the  same  in  intent ;  the  comb^ant 
seeks  to  pgialiae  or  humiliate  his  adversary,  or  to  make 
him  serve  him,  or  stand  out  of  his  course.  If  the  present 
wrong  cannot  be  satisfactorily  righted,  then  the  injured  per- 
son endeavors  to  give  the  aggressor  ^^  such  a  lesson  "  that 
the  latter  will  never  again  be  the  cause  of  trouble  to  the 
former. 

Before  the  completion  of  the  first  year  children  normally 
exhibit  in  a  marked  degree  the  combative  impulse  in  its 
simple,  direct  form.  On  even  slight  pretext  they  win  often 
fly  into  a  rage,  and  then  they  will  make  use  of  aU  the  means 
at  their  command  to  punish  the  object  of  their  wrath.  At 
a^j^  there  is  little  if  anyjnjul^ition  of  the  impulse,  except 
in  the  face  of  violentreaction  from  the  environment.  Oiven 
any  serious  irritation,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
combative  attitude  will  be  assumed  in  a  more  or  less  reflex 
way.  T&is  sort  of  thing  continues  without  material  modifi- 
cation for  three  or  four  years ;  and  with  boys  at  least,  who 
are  much  together  and  who  are  candidates  for  the  same 
&vors,  quarrgUng  is  a  rather  crayon  event  of  their  daily 
lives  until  the  advent  of  the  adolescent  period  at  any  rate. 
It  is  probable  that  the  combative  impulse  is  never  aroused 
in  the  earliest  years  except  upon  some  form  of  provocation. 
Either  the  individual  resents  the  aggressive  acts  of  others, 
or  he  strives  to  break  down  opposition  to  his  own  aggression, 
which  he  regards  as  justifiable  of  course,  if  such  a  term  can 
be  applied  to  the  child's  non-reflective  action.  From  his 
standpoint  it  is  right  to  obtain  if  he  can  whatever  he  wants, 
and  if  he  is  able  to  secure  it  by  force  he  will  not  hesitate 
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■o  to  da  But  the  three-year-old  child  does  not  normally 
find  pleasure  in  aggression  for  its  own  sake ;  he  does  not 
fight  with  his  playfellows  for  the  pleasure  of  combat  itself, 
nor  does  he  seem  ordinarily  to  inflict  pain  merely  that  he 
may  enjoy  another's  sufferings. 

It  is  true  that  some  cases  of  this  sort  have  been  reported 
by  Burk  and  others,  wherein  children  of  three  years,  and 
even  younger,  have  apparently  taken  delight  in  bullying 
comrades  by  pinching  them,  striking  them,  and  in  other 
ways.  But  it  is  possible  that  in  all  such  cases  there  has  really 
been  some  inciting  cause,  though  perhaps  not  at  the  moment. 
K.  at  the  age  of  three  has  been  observed  on  a  number  of 
occasions  to  strike  S.  when  he  was  not  molesting  her  at  the 
moment ;  but  the  fact  is  that  he  enjoys  teasing  her,  and  she  has 
contracted  a  rather  settled  feeling  that  she  must  resist  himy 
and  even  administer  penalties  to  him  whenever  the  situa- 
tion encourages  such  procedure.  She  has  learned  that  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  annoy  her  in  some  manner  when- 
ever he  finds  her  off  guard ;  and  it  is  easy  for  her  to  misin- 
terpret his  intentions.  Even  in  his  moments  of  good  behavior, 
he  may  be  planning  an  attack ;  he  has  frequently  done  so 
in  the  past.  And  the  proper  thing  now,  the  protective  thing, 
is  to  drive  him  off  before  he  has  an  opportunity  to  do  any 
harm.  Thus  K.  is  usually  on  the  defensive  when  in  the  pre- 
sence of  S.,  for  he  is  likely  at  any  moment  to  disturb  her 
playthings,  or  to  tickle  her,  or  to  molest  her  in  one  way  or 
another.  In  her  own  consciousness,  then,  she  is  dealing  with 
an  adversary  when  S.  is  within  aggressing  distance,  though 
an  outsider  would  not  appreciate  this.  She  does  not  assume 
this  belligerent  attitude  toward  her  doU,  or  any  younger 
child,  who  does  not  interfere  with  her  possessions  or  block 
her  enterprises;  which  indicates  that  her  comlytive  attitudes 
seem^^lways  to  be  assumed  for  ^agse. 

It  ^ouI?hije  noted'Tn^is  connection  that  children  in 
their  second  year  occasionally  show  a  disposition  to  redress  a 
wrong  done  them  even  after  the  pain  or  inconvenience 
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eftosed  bjthe  experienoe  has  disappearecL  When  V.  would 
annoy  his  brother  of  the  age  of  two,  the  latter  MMkodiai 
would  sometime  later  take  advantage  of  an  oppor-  >«tiUAtion 
tunity  to  ^^ square  matters"  with  the  former,  even  though 
the  father  had  disciplined  V.  for  his  misbehavior,  and  there 
was  no  likelihood  of  his  occasioning  S.  any  annoyance  again 
for  a  considerable  period  at  least.  But  S.  always  seemed  to 
feel  moi4>  eemfuFUvble  when  he  himself  made  V.  si^ffermore 
or  less,  or  humiliated  him.  The  expressions  on  S.'s  features 
on  such  occasions  and  his  vocal  demonstrations  and  bodily 
attitudes  all  appeared  to  say,  **Now,  take  that;  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  you ;  I  will  give  you  as  good  as  you  gave." 
With  children  from  three  onward  there  seems  to  be  an 
almost  irresistible  desire  to  ^^  get  even  "  with  one  of  their 
**  set "  who  has  intentionally  occasioned  them  discomfort 
in  any  way,  physical  or  otherwise.  Sometimes  they  will 
appear  to  be  satisfied  if  they  can  participate  in,  or  at  least 
look  on  at,  the  discipline  which  the  parent  or  teacher  or 
older  playmate  administers  to  an  offender;  but  according  to 
the  writer's  observations  chUdien  who  have  been  agQ;essed 
upon  r^;ain  their  emotional  equilibrium  the  more  readily 
if  they  can  themselves  carry  out  the  principle  of  an  eye  for 
an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  They  want  on  their  own  -  ia 
account  to  applv  the  A^^saic  law  fully.  J(jH/ 

Again,  they  seem  normally  not  to  be  content  with  any- 
thing short  of  the  infliction  of  a  very  concrete  penalty  upon 
their  assailant ;  and  even  when  forbidden  by  parent  or  teacher 
so  to  do,  they  will  nevertheless  endeavor  stealthily  to  ^^  even 
up"  matters  with  their  rivals.  Boys^  from  seven  to  twelve 
or  so  will  retaix^a  grudge  for  weeks,  or  evenlmmCEs,  and 
will  watch  their  ^portfmi^  to  retaliate.  At  the  age  of  three 
a  child  does  notjippear  to  remember  for  any  considerable 
period  a  particular  injury  done  by  an  associate ;  but  it  is 
altogether  different  with  childreaj^  twelve  or  older.  B.ha8 
stored  in  his  memory  several  speciidm  juries  he  lias  received 
from  two  bullies  in  his  school,  and  he  is  longing  for  a 
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ehanoe  to  pay  them  back  in  their  own  coin.  Now  at  twelTe 
he  does  not  easily  forget  intended  aggressions  of  every  sort 
as  he  did  when  he  was  six,  or  younger.  And  what  really 
rankles  in  his  consciousness  is  the  humiliation  resulting 
from  his  experience  with  the  bullies.  He  cannot  adjust 
himself  to  the  fact  that  he  was  dominated  by  another  with 
whom  he  is  supposed  to  be  on  a  par  in  matters  of  courage, 
strength,  and  combative  skilL  This  sense  of  being  conquered 
by  his  equal  far  outlasts  the  remembrance  of  the  actual 
physical  pain  he  suffered,  which  in  no  case  was  really  seri- 
ous. As  we  follow  the  individual  on  toward  maturity  we 
find  that  he  remembers  his  ^^  slights  "  and  ^*  insults  '*  for  an 
increasingly  longer  period,  and  he  cannot  be  content  until 
he  has  been  the  cause  of  making  his  assailant  suffer  in  the 
measure  and  in  the  manner  that  he  was  made  to  suffer 
himself. 

As  maturity  is  approached  there  may  be  observed  a 
growing  tendency  for  the  individual  to  be  satisfied  with 
p^n.Hi>-  other  than  physical  punishment  of  his  adversaries. 
gg^y  Also,  he  is  not  so  eager  as  he  once  was  to  cause 
iBliry  doBt  his  enemies  to  suffer  by  his  own  hand.  The  boy 
"rtpvte-  o^  six  wishes  to  have  wrongs  righted  immediately, 
^^'^'^  directly,  and  physically.   To  injure  his  assailant 

in  his  reputation  does  not  impress  the  six-year-old  as  of 
much  importance ;  retribution  is  not  impressive  enough 
to  discharge  his  feeling  of  anger.  However,  by  the  age  of 
ten  there  is  beginning  to  appear  some  slight  appreciation 
of  the  meaning  and  value  of  ^^  reputation,*'  and  the  pain 
endured  when  the  individual  suffers  injury  thereto.  V.  does 
not  like  to  have  any  one  say  of  him  that  he  cannot  catch 
a  baseball ;  for  he  is  a  member  of  a  boy's  team,  and  he 
would  much  dislike  to  lose  membership  therein  through 
incompetency.  It  really  irritates  him  when  he  is  likened  to 
a  "  mush-fingers."  He  resents  being  called  a  coward,  for  he 
belongs  to  a  boy's  football  team,  and  he  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  playing  without  regard  to  the  consequences  to  him- 
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mlt  phjrsioallj.  Again,  he  will  attack  a  boy  who  charges 
him  with  being  a  ^^  tattle-tale,"  for  this  latter  sort  of  per- 
son is  despised  and  plagued  by  the  group  of  which  V.  is  a 
member.  But  he  does  not  at  this  age  seem  to  mind  being 
called  a  poor  writer  or  a  bad  speller  or  an  awkward  dancer 
or  an  unsocial  or  untidy  individual.  He  desires,  above  all 
else  in  his  social  adjustments,  to  stand  well  with  the  boys 
with  whom  he  is  in  competitive  as  well  as  cooperative  rela- 
tions. At  the  same  time  he  does  not  appear  to  be  eager  to 
stand  well  with  the  minister  or  the  teacher  (except  in 
respect  to  simple  personal  relations),  or  with  the  girls 
among  his  associates. 

By  the  age  of  fifteen,  some  of  the  social  relations  which 
were  not  felt  at  all  at  ten  begin  to  occupy  the  boy*s  atten- 
tion, though  none  of  the  old  relations  completely  lose  their 
importance  for  him.  As  development  proceeds  these  newer 
and  more  subtle  relations  grow  constantly  more  prominent, 
until  by  the  time  maturity  is  reached  the  individual  nor^ 
mally  is  anxious  about  his  reputation  in  the  matter  of  intel- 
lectual competency,  truthfulness,  honesty,  decency,  morality, 
and  the  like.  He  will  then  most  vigorously  resent  any 
reflection  upon  his  character  in  respect  to  these  traits.  Of 
course,  the  ideals  of  the  particular  groups  of  which  he  is 
an  active  member  will  determine  in  what  special  qualities 
he  will  wish  to  rank  highest  in  the  eyes  of  his  associates, 
and  whether  he  will  be  indifferent  respecting  certain  mat- 
ters to  which  the  world  in  general  attaches  much  signifi- 
cance. To  illustrate,  in  college  communities  it  is  regarded 
as  a  mark  of  distinction  to  cheat  in  examination ;  and  in 
such  places  a  student  will  not  resent  being  accused  of  dis- 
honesty. Often  he  feels  pride  in  attaining  distinction  in  a 
rather  skillful  and  delicate  enterprise  which  he  thinks  the 
student  body  as  a  whole  would  like  to  excel  in.  Again,  in 
certain  colleges  it  is  considered  to  be  a  sigpti  of  loyalty  and 
good-fellowship  for  one  student  to  lie  to  the  authorities  in 
shielding  a  fdlow  student  under  suspicion,  and  no  persoa 
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ia  saeh  a  oommunity  will  feel  injury  done  to  his  reputation 
if  he  is  charged  with  lying  of  this  sort,  though  he  would  be 
likely  to  do  violence  to  one  who  would  accuse  him  of  being 
a  liar  in  reference  to  other  matters  which  his  ^  set  *'  gener- 
ally condemns.  In  many  coll^;e  communities  a  man  will 
not  feel  hurt  at  all,  but  rather  pleased,  if  he  be  called 
^  fast,"  whereas  he  will  make  a  supreme  effort  to  resent  the 
charge  when  he  gets  out  in  the  world  into  business  or  into 
a  profession  where  dissoluteness  is  looked  upon  with  dis- 
favor. Illustrations  of  the  general  principle  might  be  cited 
almost  ad  ififinitum. 

It  was  said  some  paragraphs  back  that  the  child  of  four 
will  endeavor  to  redress  a  wrong,  directly  and  with  his  own 
hand,  by  visiting  physical  punishment  upon  an 
Id    aggressor.   He  does  not  normally  feel  that  his 

jsta-    troubles  can  be  properly  adjudicated  when  he 
^^^  submits  his  case  to  a  disinterested  outsider  who  is 

responsible  for  determining  what  penalty  is  due,  and  how 
it  shall  be  administered.  He  will  dispose  of  his  case  in  this 
way  only  when  his  assailant  is  much  older  and  stronger 
than  he,  so  that  by  his  own  unaided  efforts  he  could  not 
possibly  redress  the  wrong  done  him.  In  such  a  situation 
he  will  describe  his  painful  experience  to  his  father  or 
teacher  or  big  brother,  and  strive  to  incite  him  against  his 
tormentor.  But  to  do  this  with  boys  of  his  own  age  who 
may  have  aggressed  upon  him  does  not  appeal  to  him 
strongly,  if  he  be  a  typical  boy ;  though  girls  assume  this 
attitude  much  more  readily.  But  it  seems  to  the  boy  to 
show  weakness  and  cowardice,  which  his  crowd  has  taught 
him  are  not  to  be  tolerated.  So  he  goes  on  in  his  develop- 
ment, feeling  that  he  must  personally  and  directly  resent 
all  injuries  done  by  one  *^  of  his  own  age  and  size  "  until  he 
is  well  past  the  pubertal  epoch.  Even  high-school  boys 
usually  prefer  to  settle  their  difficulties  among  themselves 
more  or  less  directly.  The  sentiment  of  the  group  at  this 
time  b  that  if  one  member  is  insulted  by  another,  the 
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former  must  whip  the  hitter.  Under  normal  conditions  the 
group  will  endeavor  to  bring  the  two  oombatants  together 
under  conditions  so  that  the  ^^  best  man  may  win."  ^  A 
dear  space  and  hands  ofiE "  is  a  group  law  when  a  fight 
is  on. 

Allowing  for  exceptions,  there  is  not  a  strong  tendency 
for  the  group  as  such  to  adjust  difficulties  between  its 
members,  —  to  measure  out  justice.  For  children  of  this 
age,  justice  is  still  mainly  physical ;  the  one  who  can  win 
out  in  a  battle  is  in  the  right.  However,  there  is  an  excep- 
tion to  this  principle  in  cases  where  the  assailant  is  mani« 
festly  very  much  stronger  than  the  one  he  attacks ;  the 
group  sense  of  fair  play  requires  that  a  boy  ^^take  some 
one  of  his  size."  Sometimes  the  group  will  designate  one 
of  its  more  capable  members  to  engage  the  assailant  in  com* 
bat,  thus  aiming  to  restore  the  group  equipoise,  which  must 
always  remain  unstable  so  long  as  a  case  of  pronounced 
aggression  of  some  member  has  not  been  forcibly  resisted, 
for  in  this  manner  only  can  it  be  ascertained  whether  or  not 
he  is  really  a  superior  person  physically.  However,  once  it 
is  determined  what  the  relative  pugilistic  merits  of  all  the 
members  of  a  group  are,  then  the  group  tends  to  acquire 
stability,  for  a  time  at  least,  each  member  playing  the  part 
which  his  quality,  physical  mainly  at  this  stage,  entitles  him 
to.  But  there  is  always  more  or  less  tension  in  any  plastic, 
developing  group,  since  the  relative  abilities  of  the  various 
members  is  constantly  changing ;  and  the  ^^  boss  "  of  the 
"  gang  "  to-day  may  be  dethroned  to-morrow  by  some  rival, 
who  has  in  the  mean  time  been  gaining  strength  and  couiw 
age.  Study  any  group  of  boys  from  eight  to  fifteen  years 
of  age  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  years,  and  you  will  note 
first  what  may  appear  to  be  group  stability,  each  member 
contentedly  playing  the  part  for  which  his  capacities  fit 
him  ;  but  as  time  goes  on  you  will  observe  a  shifting  of  the 
players,  especially  among  those  in  places  of  leadership,  or 
contestants  therefor.   It  is  probably  rare  that  a  leader  of 
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any  oonaiderable  group  holds  his  position  against  all  oomen 
(and  there  are  always  aspirants  for  his  place)  continu. 
ously  throughout  the  period  of  the  teens. 

In  the  process  of  development,  usually  before  the  high- 
school  period  is  fully  completed,  there  appears  a  tendency 

_     _,    ^    for  the  individual  to  refer  his  conflicts  with  his 

Owmti  nf 

ttejvoioui  associates  to  the  group   for  adjustment.   In  its 

'^^^^'^^  origin  this  is  doubtless  due  to  the  effort  of  the 
group  to  discover  a  method  other  than  direct  physical  con- 
test of  righting  difficulties  among  its  members.  In  their 
games,  for  example,  they  find  it  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  all  early  to  have  arguments  adjudicated  through  an  um- 
pire. Then  the  practice  of  relying  upon  the  verdict  of  a 
supposedly  impartial  judge  in  the  adjustment  of  conflicts  is 
passed  on  to  children  from  their  elders,  and  they  tend 
through  imitation  to  adopt  it  even  before  they  are  really 
ready  for  it.  But  the  imitation  of  outward  form  tends  to 
develop  inner  disposition,  —  in  this  case  to  restrain  the 
impulse  to  right  apparent  wrongs  directly  and  instantly. 
Boys  of  ten  do  not  easily  recognize  the  authority  of  an 
umpire  in  any  of  their  games,  but  they  do  so  with  consider* 
ably  better  success  than  boys  of  five.  The  latter  are  very 
slow  to  adopt  from  any  one  views  not  in  accord  with  their 
own  when  the  matters  in  dispute  are  of  much  moment. 
Even  the  verdict  of  the  father  in  contests  between  children 
of  five  or  so  is  not  accepted  without  violent  protest  by  the 
one  against  whom  it  is  rendered,  provided  the  latter  is  given 
freedom  to  express  himself  without  fear  of  chastisement. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  at  any  period  of  development  the 
individual  finds  it  difficult  to  recognize  the  rightfulness  of 
a  verdict  which  operates  against  his  own  interests ;  never- 
theless, by  the  time  he  reaches  the  university  period,  say,  he 
has  gained  such  inhibition  upon  his  impulses  that  he  can 
accede  without  serious  outward  protest  to  the  decision  of 
the  umpire  or  the  judge  in  his  contests  or  his  disputes. 
A  study  of  the  life  in  Eton,  as  a  typical  public  school  ot 
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Engjand,  or  of  an  institution  like  Boy  City  at  Winona 
Lake,  Indiana,  or  of  any  of  the  numerous  self-  mi^tritioM 
governing  clubs  existing  about  us,  will  convince  «ttk§jnAi* 
any  one  that  it  is  possible  for  boys  (and  girls  too,  latypiMi 
of  course)  from  fourteen  on  to  adapt  themselves  ^j^' 
to  the  group,  instead  of  the  individual,  method  of  gmvs 
adjusting  conflicts.  In  Eton  one  may  see  in  operation  a  com- 
plex system  of  rules  relating  to  daily  conduct  administered 
entirely  by  the  boys.  It  is  true  that  final  control  of  the  school 
lies  with  the  head  master ;  but  his  authority  is  rarely  ex* 
ereised.  The  school  is  in  effect  governed  by  a  senate  chosen 
from  the  Upper  Form,  or  older  boys,  who  have  attained 
the  highest  rank  in  the  school.  This  method  of  government 
has  done  away  with  the  lawless,  chaotic,  primitive  conditions 
which  Arnold  found  in  the  public  schools  when  he  took 
charge  of  Rugby.  There  was  incessant  fighting  in  the  schools 
under  the  old  r^me ;  it  was  then  r^arded  as  a  dishonor  for 
a  boy  to  refuse  to  wage  his  own  battles  against  his  aggres- 
sors. But  now  it  is,  as  a  rule,  considered  to  be  a  dishonor 
for  a  boy  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  community  by  engaging 
in  a  brawl.  He  is  early  made  to  feel  that  he  must  submit 
his  case  to  the  body  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
justice  to  prevail  among  all  the  members  of  the  group. 

The  Greorge  Junior  Bepublic  in  New  York  affords  a  good 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  boys  from  fifteen  on  can  in  large 
part  restrain  the  original  tendency  to  redress  wrongs  directly 
and  personally.  This  group  of  boys,  incapable  of  conducting 
themselves  aright  in  their  home  communities,  and  sent  to  the 
Bepublic  as  juvenile  incorrigibles,  have,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  director,  organized  a  society  in  which  all  dilfficulties 
and  disputes  among  members  are  settled  through  represent- 
atives  of  the  group,  or  courts,  established  for  the  purpose. 
Without  here  indorsing  or  criticising  the  principle  upon 
which  the  Republic  is  based,  we  may  state  the  fact  that  in 
the  Republic  most  boys  soon  come  to  regard  it  as  more 
honorable  to  inhibit  their  fighting  impulses  when  they  are 
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wronged  than  to  give  way  to  them,  and  to  lay  their  ease 
before  the  court  for  adjudication.  Needless  to  say,  perhaps, 
the  penetration  of  this  court  is  not  very  keen,  judged  from 
the  adult  standpoint ;  it  cannot  analyze  motives  in  a  subtle 
way ;  its  judgments  are  based  on  evident  and  concrete  prin- 
ciples of  justice ;  but  it  is  significant  that  such  modes  of 
settlement  can  prevail  at  all  among  boys  of  this  age.  We 
shall  look  into  the  matter  in  grAter  detail  when  we  come  to 
the  educational  aspects  of  group  relations  and  activities. 

We  must  now  glance  at  certain  differences  between  boys 
and  girls  in  the  expression  of  the  combative  impulse.  The 
Tht  MB.  former  are,  .in  the  early  years  at  any  rate,  normally 
{^^j{^^  sanguinary  in  their  tendencies.  When  they  have 
oitoyi  differences  among  themselves,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  can  be  adjusted  as  a  rule  only  by  physical  contest.  The 
boy's  fists  especially,  but  also  his  feet  and  even  his  teeth,  are 
called  into  service  in  his  encounters  with  his  fellows.  It  is 
instructive  to  listen  to  boys  under  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age 
declaring  what  they  intend  to  do  to  some  obnoxious  rivaL 
According  to  their  representations,  they  are  about  to  knock 
off  his  head,  or  punch  out  his  eyes  or  stomach  or  liver  or  some 
other  vital  member,  or  they  will  break  his  neck  or  back  or 
nose,  or  crack  his  skull,  or  pound  his  face  to  a  jeUy,  and  so 
on  ad  nauseam.  The  talk  of  even  **  well-brought-up  "  boys, 
living  with  peaceful,  socially  inclined  people,  whose  attitude 
toward  their  neighbors  is  always  kindly,  is  replete  with  these 
sanguinary  terms.  They  suggest  strongly  those  remote  epochs 
when  a  man*s  life  was  full  of  struggle  with  his  enemies, 
animal  and  human.  The  passion  for  bloody  encounter  must 
have  had  its  development  in  those  ancient  times ;  for  practi- 
cally everything  in  modern  life  is  antagonistic  to  such  savage 
conflict,  actually  or  in  representation,  and  all  social  forces 
are  pitted  against  it.  This  fierce,  inhuman  talk  of  boys  from 
five  or  six  onward  is  to  a  constantly  increasing  extent  only 
a  sort  of  reoerheration  from  earlier  tragic  events  in  human 
Uf e.  Observe  them  when  they  are  apparently  most  eager  for 
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tbe  Uood  of  some  victim,  and  yoa  will  see  tkat  they  are  really 
not  possessed  of  murderous  feelings  at  all.  They  may,  indeed, 
be  in  a  quite  harmless  frame  of  mind.  But  the  simulation  and 
the  expression  of  cruelty  and  bloodthirstiness  come  easy  to 
them.  They  find  a  remarkable  pleasure  in  reassuring  them- 
selyes  and  attempting  to  convince  others  that  they  can,  and 
probably  will,  do  frightful  damage  to  any  objectionable  per- 
son or  annoying  rival  who  may  chance  across  their  field  of 
vision. 

Boys  delight  to  play  the  role  of  great  fighters.  They  readily 
assume  the  bodily  attitudes,  facial  expressions,  and  vocif er- 
ousness  of  fierce  warriors.  Two  brothers  somewhere  near  the 
same  age  will  be  threatening  each  other  a  good  part  of  the 
time,  when  they  are  not  engaged  in  some  interesting  enteiw 
prise  in  which  they  need  to  cooperate.  Most  parents  must 
plan  to  keep  their  young  boys  agreeably  occupied  constantly, 
or  conflicts  wiU  arise.  Boys  from  three  to  eight  or  ten  in-  jl 
dine  rather  toward  than  away  from  personal  encounters  when  ^;4P 
they  are  in  familiar  environments,  free  from  harm  of  any 
sort,  and  unoccupied.  However,  when  they  go  out  into  the 
world,  where  they  meet  strangers,  they  then  instinctively 
stand  together,  and  forget  their  rivalries.  But  when  the  en- 
vironment does  not  compel  them  to  combine  their  forces,  they 
tend  to  become  rivals,  and  conflicts  cannot  be  avoided. 

Boys  of  seven  and  upwards  show  their  combative  disposi- 
tion in  their  **  arguing "  and  debating  as  well  as  in  their 
fistic  encounters.  It  is  a  popular  saying  that  boys 


^  squabble "  a  en^eat  deal.  If  one  bov  in  a  irroup  AioeiMait 
makes  a  statement,  his  adversary  may  at  once  deny  wttiti 
it,  and  try  to  ridicule  him,  and  so  to  lessen  his  2|[^^^ 


achievements  in  the  eyes  of  the  group.  For  a  period 
in  the  life  of  boys  who  are  much  together,  they  are  likely  to 
be  incessantiy  in  this  argumentative  attitude ;  one  will  not 
accept  without  contest  anything  another  may  say.  In  his 
actual  speech,  and  also  in  his  tone  of  voice,  facial  expression, 
and  so  on,  he  will  endeavor  to  humiliate  his  rival,  and  show 
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him  up  to  the  group,  or  to  any  indiyidual  who  may  be  near, 
as  a  person  of  poor  judgment,  and  not  to  be  relied  upon. 
The  mere  presence  of  a  rival  will  often  incite  a  boy  to  verbal 
as  well  as  fistic  contest.  Even  when  rivals  gather  at  a 
^*  party,"  with  the  conscious  purpose  of  being  *^  good  "  and 
well-behaved,  the  chances  are  that  there  will  be  a  contest  of 
muscle  and  fists  in  short  order,  unless  their  energies  are  at 
once  guided  into  some  cooperative  activity.  When  troable 
does  arise  and  an  older  person  attempts  to  locate  the  blame, 
every  boy  will  declare  that  he  was  **  picked  on  "  or  *^  bullied,'' 
and  he  will  not  be  *^ bossed"  by  any  one.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  a  boy  should  be  struck  in  order  to  be  ^  picked 
cm";  if  an  enemy  «^ makes  faces"  at  him,  or  ^calls  him 
names,"  or  ^snickers  "  at  him,  and  so  on  a<2  libitum^  it  is 
enough  to  release  his  musdes,  which  are  always  loaded  and 
ready  to  be  discharged  on  a  moment's  notice.  And  his  over> 
active  imagination,  evidently  surcharged  with  the  combative 
experiences  of  his  ancestors,  easily  discovers  evil  intentions 
in  the  actions  of  his  rivals,  though  they  may  be  really  in- 
offensive, and  have  no  relation  to  the  combatant  at  alL 

Girls  are  less  sanguinary  than  boys  in  their  combative 
^^  attitudes.  From  three  on  to  adolescence  they  play 

iiMMui-  together  without  friction  much  better  than  boys, 
*"'"^*  though  they  have  conflicts  when  they  compete  for 
objects  in  which  they  are  all  interested.  But  they  are  much 
less  inclined  than  boys  to  do  their  rivals  bodily  harm.  A  girl 
is  apt  to  chastise  one  who  has  injured  her  by  scolding  her 
or  threatening  to  reveal  her  errors  to  some  person  who  will 
punish  her  for  her  misdeeds  ;  or  she  will  ^*  call  her  names," 
or  cast  aspersions  upon  her  looks,  or  dress,  or  conduct,  or 
family,  or  anything  that  belongs  to  her,  or  that  she  is  a  part 
of ;  or,  and  this  is  her  most  effective  method  of  redress,  she 
will  not  play  with  her  assailant,  or  visit  her,  or  walk  on  the 
same  side  of  the  street  with  her.  But,  as  intimated  above, 
girls  hivmonixe  vrith  one  another  more  easily  than  boys  do ; 
they  feel  the  need  of  cooperating  and  aiding  each  other 
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much  more  than  their  brothers  do.  They  are  more  social  in 
the  sense  in  which  this  term  is  generally  understood ;  though 
it  is  probable  that  this  distinction  cannot  be  made  as  between 
mature  men  and  women.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  that  as  devel- 
opment proceeds  boys  acquire  social  tendencies  more  rapidly 
than  girls,  and  when  maturity  is  reached  they  maybe  some- 
what  ahead  in  social  ability.  Women  seem  to  be  more  in- 
dividualistic than  men ;  they  cannot  take  their  ^  turn,"  for 
instance,  as  well  as  their  brothers,  nor  can  they  follow  the 
rules  of  the  social  game  as  successfully.  A  woman  does  not 
appear  to  be  greatly  different  in  social  tendency  and  ability 
from  what  she  was  when  she  wasa  girl;  but  itis  altogethfior 
different  with  the  man.  If  he  attains  complete  development  he 
passes  from  what  might  be  called  the  combative  stage  to  the 
cooperative  one,  when  he  can  work  in  peace  and  effective* 
ness  with  his  fellows,  and  suppress  the  ori^nal  disposition 
to  ^pick  on  "  his  associates,  or  do  his  rivals  physical  injury, 
though  he  may  often  feel  perfectly  at  ease  in  his  conscience 
when  he  can  drive  a  professional  or  commercial  competitor 
to  the  wall. 

In  what  has  been  said  thus  far  regarding  the  combative 
impulse,  no  reference  has  been  made  to  the  attitudes  of  the 
sexes  in  their  relations  with  one  another.  We  have  ^^i^. 
seen  that  boys  normally  resent  the  aggression  of  ^J^^^ 
other  boys,  and  girls  of  other  girls ;  but  do  boys 
resent  the  aggression  of  girls,  and  vice  versa  f  In 
the  early  years  there  are  apparently  no  sex  distinctions  in 
the  give-and-take  of  daily  life.  A  boy  of  two,  if  made  angry 
by  the  aggressions  of  his  sister,  will  attack  her  as  readily 
as  he  wiU  attack  his  brother  under  similar  circumstances. 
So  a  girl  of  two  will  contest  with  her  brothers  as  readily  as 
with  her  sisters.  This  attitude  continues  for  several  years, 
until  the  boy  is  led  to  inhibit  his  impulse  to  injure  his 
sister,  because  of  what  is  constantly  said  to  him,  —  that  he 
onj^t  not  to  ^^  fight  girls,"  and  the  like.  S.  at  six  wiU 
^tease  "  the  girls  he  plays  with,  but  he  would  not  now  eni> 
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gage  with  ihem  in  j^yncaloombatashe  will  readily  do  wiA 
flome  of  his  boy  playmates.  His  inhibition  has  come  mainly, 
no  doubt,  from  the  attitude  of  the  people  about  him  toward 
this  sort  of  thing,  rather  than  from  any  natural  feeling  of 
restraint  with  the  opposite  sex.  As  yet,  girls  are  to  him 
not  essentially  different  from  boys.  His  interest  in  them 
has  reference  to  the  service  they  can  render  him  in  his 
undertakings,  or  to  their  disposition  to  make  depredations 
upon  his  possessions.  He  likes  those  girls  who  know  how 
to  *^  do  things  " ;  who  are  not  too  *^  tender,"  or  too  easily 
offended ;  who  can  play  well,  and  can  show  him  how  to  do 
tricks  which  he  wants  to  learn,  or  who  will  share  their  pos* 
sessions  ¥rith  him.  Such  girls  he  will  treat  kindly  and  serve, 
just  as  he  wiU  boys  under  similar  circumstances. 

But  he  is  constantly  in  an  antagonistic  attitude  toward 
those  girls  who  will  not  gladly  play  with  him  or  let  him 
play  with  them ;  or  who  try  to  appropriate  his  playground 
or  any  of  his  belongings.  In  his  talk  about  boys  and  girls 
he  shows  that  he  is  measuring  them  all  by  the  same  gen- 
eral standards  of  competency  in  games  and  plays,  in  which 
he  is  interested,  and  of  a  willingness  to  share  their  goods, 
and  not  to  trespass  upon  his  domain.  But  it  should  be 
noted  that  even  if  the  boy  of  six  recognizes  no  sex  distino- 
tions  in  his  attitudes  of  resentment  or  aggression,  neverthe> 
less  he  will  be  in  conflict  with  boys  much  more  frequently 
than  girls,  because  of  the  less  dynamic  tendencies  of  the 
latter.  Girls,  even  at  the  age  of  six,  are  not  as  aggressive 
as  boys,  and  so  they  do  not  awaken  resentful  and  combative 
impulses  so  frequently.  As  development  proceeds  this  dis- 
tinction becomes  ever  more  marked,  until  when  the  adoles- 
cent period  is  reached  there  is  comparatively  little  cause  for 
conflict  between  the  sexes,  for  one  reason  because  girls  as 
a  rule  restrain  their  aggressive  impulses  almost  completely, 
and  they  are  not  active  even  in  resentment  as  boys  are, 
though  when  offended  they  probably  ^^hold  a  grudge** 
longer. 
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Up  to  the  adolescent  period  the  boy  will  make  no  greater 
effort  to  stand  well  with  girls  than  with  boys.  In  his  dress, 
his  manners,  his  conduct,  he  shows  that  1^®  is  y^i^. 
quite  indifferent  to  them;  and  the  same  is  true  f^^^^^oMti 


of  the  girls  in  their  attitudes  toward  boys.  It  dertiop- 
often  happens  that  the  boy  would  rather  not  be  Smm* 


rell  thought  of  by  girls,  since  he  would  then  lose 
oaste  with  his  boy  associates,  who  desire  in  him  somewhat 
different  qualities  from  what  his  girl  associates  do.  The 
boy  who  is  much  with  girls  from  eight  or  nine  on  through 
early  adolescence  must  be  more  restrained  in  his  actions, 
less  muscular  and  belligerent  than  when  he  is  with  boys  of 
the  same  age.  The  latter,  to  employ  their  own  expressions, 
^  have  no  use  "  for  a  ^*  girl's  fellow  " ;  so  that  once  a  youth 
gets  a  reputation  of  being  a  ^^  sissy-boy  "  he  must  encounter 
the  ridicule  of  the  group,  and  he  may  even  have  to  endure 
physical  hardships. 

The  group,  without  deliberate  intent  of  course,  aims  to 
keep  the  boy  masculine  in  his  thought,  feeling,  and  action ; 
and  masculinity  always  implies  a  certain  degree  of  rough- 
ness, of  pugnacity,  of  indifference  to  any  sort  of  physical 
triaL  As  for  the  girl,  her  group  normally  disciplines  her 
rigorously,  too,  if  she  exhibits  in  any  marked  way  the  qualp 
ities  which  make  her  particularly  attractive  to  boys,  espe- 
cially lack  of  reserve  in  conduct.  From  ten  or  eleven  on 
she  must  not  take  part  freely  in  boy's  games,  and  must  not 
gain  the  distinction  of  being  ^^  sporty,"  else  she  will  be 
shunned  and  shamed  by  her  set.  There  is  thus  a  period 
when  there  appears  to  be  antipathy  between  the  sexes ;  but 
it  is  usuaUy  in  response  to  group  demands  rather  than 
individual  inclination.  The  individual  boy  may  not  feel 
hostile  toward  girls  and  their  ways  and  institutions ;  but  his 
group  as  such  simulates  hostility  at  any  rate,  and  he  would 
rather  accept  the  view  of  the  group  than  to  be  ridiculed  or 
treated  as  an  outcast. 

Finally,  in  the  course  of  development  a  point  is  reached 
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where  attraction  replaces  antagonism  or  indifference  be- 
tween the  sexes.  Now  they  make  a  special  effort  to  be 
agreeable  to  one  another  in  appearance  and  in  manner, 
characteristics  which  were  without  much  weight  as  a  rule  be- 
fore adolescence.  At  this  point  antagonism  ceases,  and  gravi- 
tation overcomes  repulsion.  The  relation  is  not  a  cooperative 
one  precisely;  it  is  more  largely  personal.  The  sexes  often 
do  not  combine  for  mutual  aid  in  the  attainment  of  ulterior 
ends ;  mere  contact  and  personal  possession  are  the  objects 
of  their  association.  Consequently,  when  interest  in  such 
association  is  lost,  the  sexes  again  lapse  into  indifference, 
or  even  into  active  hostility  toward  each  other.  It  is  probable 
that  the  bonds  between  the  sexes  are  on  the  whole  less 
enduring  than  between  the  members  themselves  of  either 
flex,  in  which  there  is  a  consciousness  of  sympathy  and 
material  gain  in  cooperative  activity. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  mention  should  be  made  of 
one  of  the  milder  forms  of  the  aggressive  tendency,  which  is 
^^^,^  of  chief  consequence  to  parents  and  teachers  in 
modem  society.  By  the  completion  of  the  second 
year,  at  any  rate,  children  manifest  a  strong  tendency  to 
^  tease."  They  early  discover  what  will  produce  assumed 
or  real  expressions  of  anger  or  annoyance  in  parents  or 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  then  they  find  delight  in  stimulat- 
ing these  expressions.  The  ^*  mischievous  "  child  takes  the 
mother's  thimble  when  she  is  sewing,  and  the  mother  makes 
believe  to  pursue  the  little  thief,  or  she  calls  after  him  in  a 
voice  of  simulated  anger  or  threatening.  The  child  is  pleased 
at  these  manifestations,  so  long  as  he  knows  that  he  will  not 
be  harmed ;  and  he  will  try  to  have  them  repeated  over  and 
over  again.  He  will  run  as  though  frightened,  or  as  though 
he  would  deprive  his  mother  permanently  of  her  thimble. 
If  she  does  not  manifest  any  disturbance  over  his  action  he 
will  soon  cease  his  play.  It  is  evident  that  he  enjoys  the 
experience  of  arousing  make-believe  expressions  of  wrath 
and  escaping  unharmed  from  the  seemingly  angry  person. 
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It  is  make-believe  ¥rith  the  teaser  now ;  but  nevertheless, 
the  essential  trait  in  all  teasing  is  illustrated  in  this  examploi 
the  enjoyment  of  the  violent  but  harmless  reactions  of  a 
disconcerted  individual. 

With  development  the  teasing  activity  becomes  constantly 
more  prominent,  until  it  occupies  the  larger  part  of  the 
child's  life.  Typical  boys  of  four,  and  girls  to  a  less  extent, 
tease  every  one  and  everything  from  which  they  can  get 
angry  responses,  in  some  cases  simulated,  in  others  real, 
provided  they  do  not  suffer  any  ill  consequences  from  these 
demonstrations.  If  a  boy  finds  that  his  father  will  react  too 
vigorously  to  his  teasing,  he  will  pass  him  by  for  his  mother 
or  sister  or  pet  dog  or  pony,  or  anything  from  which  he  can 
get  a  harmless  reaction  but  of  frightening  aspect,  viewed 
from  vrithout.  In  some  instances  the  teaser  will  find  plea- 
sure in  the  mere  annoyance  which  he  can  cause  any  living 
thing,  even  though  he  cannot  secure  marked  responses  there* 
from.  S.  will  tickle  the  ears  of  his  sleeping  dog  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  at  a  stretch,  meanwhile  greatly  enjoying 
the  abortive  efforts  of  the  creature  to  remove  the  irritating 
object.  He  will  offer  an  ear  of  com  to  his  pony,  and  pull  it 
away  just  as  he  attempts  to  seize  it.  He  plays  all  sorts  of 
practical  jokes  on  his  plajrmates,  and  on  all  the  people  in 
his  home  who  are  not  inclined  to  get  even  with  him  speedily. 
He  does  not  select  as  subjects  for  his  experiments  those  who 
habitually  play  jokes  on  him ;  he  makes  use  rather  of  those 
who  are  tolerant,  or  too  busy  to  settle  up  with  him,  or  too 
lethargic  to  pay  him  freely  in  his  own  coin.  From  four  on 
through  adolescence  a  boy's  mind  seems  normally  to  func- 
tion to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  tease  successfully. 

We  may  here  take  note  of  a  mode  of  teasing  which  often 
affects  the  victim  seriously,  arousing  fear  in  all  -^^^^ 
sorts  of  ways.    Children,  girls  as  well  as  boys,  tnuiif 
■eorete  themselves  and  jump  out  at  passers-by,  ''^ 
shrieking,  assuming  terrible  grimaoeS)  bodily  attitudes^  and 
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io  on.  Again,  they  often  threaten  to  do  hann  to  8oine  mt- 
lortonate  object  of  their  passion  to  torment,  as  breaking  hia 
neok,  or  throwing  him  in  the  lake,  or  catting  off  his  ears  or 
his  hair,  locking  him  in  a  dark  cellar,  and  the  like.  A 
fayorite  method  among  some  boys  of  frightening  timid  chil- 
dren is  to  tell  them  horrible  tales  of  burglars  or  ugly  dogs 
or  snakes  or  worms  or  ghosts  or  other  dreadful  creatures, 
that  may  deyour  them  or  sting  or  bite  or  bum  or  crush 
them  to  death.  Two  children  are  playing  together  a  little 
way  from  the  house.  The  older  one,  a  boy,  sees  a  colored 
man  approaching  along  the  walk.  At  once  he  says  to  his 
younger  sister,  ^^  Here  comes  a  kidnapper ;  he  is  going  to 
oarry  you  off."  At  this  the  sister  runs  screaming  to  the 
house,  and  the  boy  laughs  heartily,  until  he  discoyers  that 
the  parents  may  ^*  eyen  up  "  matters  with  him.  Again,  this 
boy,  when  his  sister  cannot  find  her  necklace  which  she 
prizes  highly,  tells  her  it  has  been  carried  off  by  a  burglar, 
and  she  cannot  find  it  again.  Whateyer  the  yictim  is  most 
afraid  of,  that  is  what  his  tormentors  are  likely  to  make  use 
of  to  annoy  him.  Groups  of  boys  are  quick  to  discoyer  in 
what  ways  indiyiduals  among  them  are  yulnerable,  and  the 
timid  ones  will  haye  a  hard  time  of  it  just  as  long  as  they 
continue  to  be  sensitiye  and  to  react  readily  and  yiolently. 
A  person  who  can  be  plagued  about  anything,  it  hardly 
matters  what,  wiU  not  be  let  alone  by  some  members  at 
least  of  his  group.  What  the  tormentor  wants  is  reaction  of 
eyen  this  peculiar  type  in  his  yictim ;  if  he  cannot  secure  it 
he  has  no  motiye  for  continuing  his  teasing.  He  is  probably 
not  eager  to  cause  pain  for  the  sake  of  the  pain  merely  ;  he 
does  not  think  about  this,  and  often  he  will  desist  from  his 
teasing  when  he  comes  to  realize  that  he  is  making  his  yictim 
miserable.  His  interest  in  badgering  is  yery  objective  and 
dramatic ;  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the  outward  display  of 
fear,  anger,  and  the  like.  It  must  be  repeated  that  when  a 
boy  irritates  his  sister  or  mother  or  his  dog  or  his  horse,  he 
is  without  doubt  unaware  as  a  rule  of  the  pain  he  creates ; 
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his  oomprehension  of  the  situation  does  not  inolode  anything 
beyond  the  immediate  response  of  his  yiotims  to  his  stimulus. 
Possibly  the  sense  of  mastery  of  the  things  about  him,  the 
feeling  of  his  being  able  to  reduce  them  to  subjection,  plays 
a  part  in  his  enjoyment,  but  it  is  a  minor  and  practically 
negligible  factor. 

Another  favorite  method  of  tantalizing  is  fay  ^*  calling 
names."  If  a  child  has  any  peculiarity  that  his  fellows  can 
detect  they  will  inyent  a  derisive,  annoying  term 
that  suggests  it,  but  in  exaggerated  or  ridiculous  tjMOiiJv 
form,  and  then  they  will  apply  it  to  the  victim  '*''** 
for  the  purpose  of  irritating  him.  Every  group  of  boys 
the  writer  knows  has  an  extensive  vocabulary  of  such  terms ; 
but  street  gangs  are  most  proficient  in  tUs  form  of  teai- 
ing.  Here  are  some  epithets  of  this  sort  which  fiurk  col* 
lected  from  his  correspondents :  — 

A  long  and  slender  girl  or  boy  it  called  '*  Broomstick  Legs," 
<<  Long  Legs/'  <'  Beanpole,"  '<  Gawky  ";  thin  children  are  called 
«  Skinny  " ;  fleshy  ones,  "Fatty,"  "  Hubity-hoy/'  "  Big  Lamix  " ; 
red-haired  children,  "  Sorrel-top,"  "  Red-headed  Gingerbread," 
"Reddy,"  *♦  TorchUght,"  "  Headlight,"  and  '*Pirehead";  frec- 
kled children,  *'  Speckled  Beaaty  " ;  a  boy  with  disfigured  month, 
"« Catfish  Month";  a  boy  with  an  extra  joint  in  the  thumb, 
«"  Crooked  Thnmb";  hunchbacks,  <«  Crook";  a  girl  with  pecul- 
iar eyes, ''  Queer  £ye8,"  "  Pig  Eyes  " ;  girb  with  dark  complexions, 
•'Grypsy,"  *' Indian,"  ** Nigger";  children  wearing  spectacles 
^Fonr  Eyes,"  ''Mammals  Old  Man";  those  who  cry  easily, 
•*Cry  Baby,"  "Hand  Organ";  a  boy  always  dodging,  "Pos- 
sum ";  a  boy  from  the  country,  "  Sparrow,"  etc. 

When  the  tension  is  very  great  between  two  individuals, 
they  are  apt  to  make  use  of  terms  reflecting  on  the  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  decent  qualities  of  one  another.  *^  You're  a 
liar "  indicates  that  relations  are  strained  to  the  breaking 
point ;  and  also  "  You're  a  fool,"  or  "  idiot,"  or  a  "  knave,'' 
or  a  ^^  hog,"  etc.,  etc.  In  the  earliest  years  children  do  not 
take  these  names  as  seriously  as  they  do  at  a  later  period^ 
after  adolescence  particularly,  when  they  feel  keenly  the 
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humiliation  of  luiYing  the  qualities  of  any  of  these  objects 
ascribed  to  them.  The  &rther  development  proceeds  the 
greater  shock  is  produced  in  one  when  he  is  said  to  be  a 
**liar,"  say,  and  the  more  vigorously  wiU  he  resent  it.  So 
with  all  *^  names  "  that  suggest  defects  in  morals  or  intellect 
or  decent  conduct.  The  writer  has  observed  groups  of  boys 
of  nine  and  ten  years  of  age  tossing  ^  liar/'  ^^  fooV'  ^  hog," 
back  and  forth  without  serious  consequences ;  whereas  with 
groups  at  any  age  after  adolescence  there  would  be  certain 
to  be  desperate  combat.  Younger  boys  catch  up  these  terms, 
realizing  that  they  are  derisive,  but  yet  not  appreciating 
fully  their  hideousness.  This  explains  in  part  why  boys  call 
one  another  certain  names  freely,  where  men  would  not  dare 
to  apply  them  to  each  other  except  under  great  provocation. 
Allied  to  the  method  of  tormenting  by  calling  names  is 
that  of  endeavoring  to  arouse  shame.  In  older  children, 
^^^  especially  among  girls,  this  is  a  source  of  great 
•miiBs  annoyance ;  but  it  is  not  employed  so  generally 
'^^"^  among  boys.  Girls  pitch  upon  some  unusual  or 
unconventional  characteristics  of  one  of  their  number,  and 
ring  the  changes  on  it.  It  may  be  freckles,  or  an  ill-fitting 
dress,  or  even  some  family  disadvantage,  as  when  a  girl's 
mother  is  a  washerwoman,  or  the  like.  If  the  ^1  has  ever 
been  accused  of  telling  tales  or  any  meanness,  the  group  is 
I4>t  to  make  constant  use  of  it  to  shame  her.  They  will  de- 
scribe her  mean  trait  to  her  face,  and  then  irritate  her  with 
^Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself  ?"  ^*  You  are  n't  fit  to  be 
with  decent  people,"  and  so  on. 

In  concluding  this  topic,  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
suggestive  fact  that  bullying  and  teasing  are  even  more 
common  among  the  children  of  primitive  than  of 
civilized  peoples.    Speaking  of  the  life  of  the 
Kaffir  children,  Eidd  says  in  his  ^^  Savage  Child- 
hood":*— 
The  system  of  fagging  is  well  developed.  The  head-boy  &gs 
1 P^  196-196. 
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all  the  other  hoj%  and  pxls  ander  him,  and  eaeh  one  in  torn  ftigs 
a  smaller  one  if  he  cau.  If  the  head-boy  thonld  happen  to  be 
absent  for  five  minutes,  the  next  big  boy  will  promptly  order  all 
the  others  about;  but  he  abandons  his  air  of  superiority  as  soon  as 
the  head-boy  returns.  The  fag-master  has  a  glorious  time  of  it, 
for  he  lies  down  in  the  shade  and  makes  all  the  other  boys  do  his 
work  for  him,  ordering  them  to  fetch  him  food  or  drink  as  he 
may  wish.  If  there  should  not  be  sufficient  food,  the  big  boy 
makes  the  little  ones  go  and  steal  some.  If  the  small  boy  shoold 
be  found  out,  he  gets  the  thrashing ;  if  successful  he  gets  but  little 
of  the  stolen  food,  for  the  big  boy  takes  the  lion's  share.  It  there- 
fore seems  a  one-sided  affair.  But  then  the  little  boy  looks  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  he  will  be  able  to  fag  others,  and  so  sees 
that  the  custom  must  be  kept  up.  And,  moreover,  if  the  little  boy 
were  to  get  into  a  scrape  with  boys  of  a  rival  kraal,  his  master 
would  take  his  part  and  fight  for  him.  The  small  boy  is  thus 
**  under  the  shadow,"  or  protection,  of  the  big  one,  and  Uiis  b  no 
iinall  advantage.  There  is  very  little  fagging  amongst  the  girls, 
for  it  is  said  that,  in  the  feminine  nature  of  the  Kaffirs,  submis- 
non  is  somewhat  rare.  If  boys  try  to  fag  girb  against  their  wish, 
the  girb  are  said  to  retaliate  by  spreading  the  most  atrocious 
dander  about  the  boys,  who  are  somewhat  sensitive  in  thb  direo- 
tbn. 

There  b  endless  teasing  and  petty  buUying  amongst  the  boys, 
at  mi^t  be  expected.  Children  of  two  or  three  years  old  are 
teased  by  bigger  boys,  who  declare  the  mother  of  the  child  has 
been  divorced  and  sent  back  to  her  father.  The  small  child  im- 
agines it  will  never  see  its  mother  again,  and  b  thus  very  terrified* 
Small  boys  are  chaffed  mercilessly  by  the  big  ones  who  have  been 
eircumcised.  These  older  boys  twit  the  little  ones  with  being  but 
babies  or  girb,  and  they  have  a  special  vocabulary  of  offensive 
names  for  the  small  boys,  which  out  them  to  the  quick,  and  which 
leave  a  nasty  and  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth.  A  boy  b  a  nonenti^ 
in  the  kraal  until  he  b  circumcbed,  and  is  therefore  subject  to  a 
good  deal  of  chaff,  for  even  the  girb  throw  hb  immatnri^  in  his 
face. 

When  old  women  have  no  children,  they  have  to  go  into  the 
fields  themselves  and  frighten  away  the  birds  while  the  crops  are 
ripening.  They  complain  very  much  of  their  loneliness.  The  boye 
wait  till  such  an  old  woman  goes  to  sleep  in  the  pempe ;  then 
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ili«7  creep  op  qnieUyand  steal  her  mealiee,  and  as  they  are  going 
oil  with  Uieir  booty,  make  a  noise  to  awaken  her.  The  poor  old 
ereatore  has  no  defenders,  and  gets  furiously  angry  with  the 
.young  rasoals,  but  this  only  makes  them  the  more  merry.  Then 
the  old  woman  has  to  go  home  crying ;  but  no  one  seems  to 
trouble  much,  for  old  women  are  of  no  importance  in  a  kraal; 
they  are  '*  cast-off  things."  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  this  treat- 
ment is  rarely  meted  out  to  any  old  woman  except  when  she 
makes  herself  obnoxious  to  the  boys  by  her  sharp  tongue.  A 
Kaffir  boy  knows  well  how  to  take  his  reyenge  in  a  telling  way, 
and  most  sensible  old  women  take  good  care  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  the  boys.  A  woman  who  was  kindly  and  considerate 
would  rarely  be  teased  in  this  fashion,  which  is  the  boy's  method 
of  self-defense  against  the  uncalled-for  intrusions  of  old  women. 
Boys  of  the  same  age  tease  one  another  by  well-known  meth- 
ods. One  boy  will  say  to  another,  **  Tour  mother  is  an  ugly  old 
tiling";  *^Tour  people  are  all  witches  and  wizards";  *'Tour 
mother  is  a  crow,"  and  so  on.  Strange  to  say,  they  do  not  tease 
one  another  much  about  their  fathers,  nor  about  their  sisters. 
The  great  insults  centre  round  speaking  evil  of  the  mother  and 
grandmother.  If  a  lad  should  wish  to  make  the  boys  of  another 
kraal  angry,  he  will  let  the  cattle  he  is  herding  graze  on  the  gar- 
dens of  Uie  rival  kraal,  or  on  ground  which  the  herds  of  the  other 
kraal  wish  to  keep  for  their  own  cattle.  But  a  boy  would  not  do 
this  unless  he  were  sure  he  could  thrash  the  boys  of  the  rival 
kraaL  If  a  small  boy  should  cry  when  he  is  bullied,  he  is  made  to 
herd  the  cattle  all  the  day,  while  the  bully  lies  down  in  the  shade 
at  his  ease.  Often  a  small  child  is  spoiling  for  a  fight;  he  goes  up  to 
another  boy  of  about  his  own  size  and  brandishes  his  stick  over  the 
other  boy's  head,  whereupon  the  insulted  boy  would  have  to  fight, 
or  be  considered  a  coward.  But  the  surest  way  to  make  a  boy 
fight  is  to  take  his  stick  from  him,  and  hit  him  over  the  shoulders 
with  it,  saying,  <*  Tou  are  an  old  woman ;  I  hit  you  with  your 
own  stick,  you  tail  of  a  dog."  No  boy  can  stand  the  insult  of 
being  hit  with  his  own  stick.  Big  boys  often  tease  small  ones  by 
making  them  put  their  hands  together,  finger-tip  to  finger-tip. 
The  big  boy  then  hits  the  small  one  on  the  back  of  his  hands,  say- 
ing, '*  Point  out  to  me  the  direction  of  the  hut  in  which  your 
mother's  brother  was  bom."  This  is  felt  to  be  a  great  insult. 


The  iittiiiide  of  ftggvMrion  Mmmed  bj  one  mdiTidiuil  ii  vsiitlly  tlie 
eause  of  the  attiiiide  of  leMntment  in  the  one  aggreiaed  npon,  fo 
thet  the  two  attitadee  are  generallj,  though  not  always,  BteuU 
found  in  the  aame  sooial  litnation. 

Whenerer  the  child  ii  resisted  in  his  undertakings  so  that  he  is 
made  angry,  he  easily  assumes  a  belligerent  attitude,  ^idiieh  expends 
Itself  on  the  yiotim  by  striking,  kicking,  biting,  throwing  to  the 
ground,  or  the  like.  The  combative  impulse  is  very  nuurked,  in  boys 
especially,  until  the  adolescent  period  is  well  under  way.  The  young 
child  is  combatiye  as  a  rule  only  when  he  is  thwarted  in  his  enter- 
prises, or  when  his  possessions  are  interfered  with  by  a  riraL  He  does 
not  light  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  fighting,  as  he  may  do  later  on. 

With  children  from  the  age  of  three  onward,  there  appears  to  bs 
an  almost  irresistible  impulse  to  ^  get  CTcn "  with  one  of  their  own 
<^set"  who  has  intentionally  caused  them  either  physical  or  mental 
pain.  They  insist  upon  inflicting  direct,  concrete  pain  upon  their  as- 
sailants, though  they  may  be  satisfied  if  they  can  witness  this  being 
done  by  parent,  teacher,  or  older  playmate.  Children  seem  to  believe 
(instinctively,  of  course)  in  the  Mosaic  law  of  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 

A  six-yeaxH>ld  child  does  not  vigorously  resent  an  injury  to  his 
**  reputation/'  except  in  respect  to  some  very  concrete  and  simple 
social  relations.  Boys  of  ten  desire  a  good  reputation  for  courage  and 
physical  endurance  and  skill,  and  they  will  readily  attack  any  one 
who  endeavors  to  injure  them  with  their  fellows  in  these  respects. 
After  adolescence  most  conflicts  arise  out  of  intentional  injury  done  to 
the  **  character  "  of  individuals. 

Before  adolescence  the  child  does  not  normally  take  kindly  to  sub* 
mitting  his  conflicts  for  adjudication  to  a  disinterested  outsider  ;  he 
feels  he  must  **  get  back  "  at  his  assailant  directly.  Preadolescent 
group  sentiment  favors  the  settlement  of  difficulties  by  contest  of 
pugilistic  skill.  During  adolescence  there  appears  a  disposition  for 
the  individual  to  refer  his  conflicts  to  the  group  for  settlement;  this 
is  the  beginning  of  the  judicial  attitude.  Self-governing  schools  and 
clubs  show  that  boys  in  their  teens  can  restrain  their  original  com- 
bative impulses,  and  endeavor  to  preserve  group  equipoise  through 
judicial  procedure. 

Boys  are  sanguinary  in  theb  belligerent  attitudes,  whether  ex- 
pressed in  actual  fistic  or  only  in  verbal  encounters.  Girls  are  less 
sanguinary  than  boys.  They  endeavor  to  retaliate  by  injuring  an 
adversary  in  her  reputation,  —  social,  intellectual,  personal,  or  moral. 

At  first  there  are  no  distinctions  in  the  attitudes  assumed  by  an  indi- 
Tidual  toward  the  opposite  sex,  as  compared  with  those  he  assnmee 
toward  the  members  of  his  own  sex.  However,  girls  are  less  dynamic 
than  boys,  especially  as  development  proeeeda,  which  lesolti  in  boys 
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Imng  in  ooofliet  with  one  anotber  mneh  mcxre  freqaentl j  tban  with 
girls.  Daring  adolesoenoe  hoj  groups  try  to  keep  indiyidual  members 
mascnline  by  ridicoliug  "  sissy-boys."  After  adolesoenoe  rivalry  be- 
tween the  sexes  nsnally  oeases,  and  so  they  abandon  their  aggressiTO 
orresentfnl  attitudes  toward  one  another. 

In  modem  society,  the  belligerent  attitude  is  expressed  mainly  in 
the  subdued  form  of  teasing.  The  ohild's  mind  seems  to  function 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  his  teasing  impulses  without  injury 
to  himself.  Children  are  experts  in  teasing  by  ineiting  fear,  l^  '^oall* 
ing  nameii"  by  arousing  shamoi  and  the  like. 


CHAPTER  IX 

SOCIAL  TYPES 

In  the  diflOOBsioii  of  social  attitudes  up  to  this  point,  it  haa 
in  ¥ariou8  conneotiona  been  suggested  that  individuals  differ 
in  some  measure  respecting  the  degree  to  which  y^ , 
any  tendency  is  manifested,  and  the  length  of  the  ^*<Ji 
period  of  its  continuance.  It  has  also  been  men- 
tioned that  while  children  tend  normally  to  abandon  a  given 
attitude  in  the  process  of  development,  still  in  some  in* 
stances  growth  may  be  so  arrested  from  natural  or  environ- 
mental causes  that  the  unfortunates  afflicted  in  this  manner 
remain  permanently  in  this  attitude*  While  the  principle  of 
individual  variability  of  the  character  indicated  has  thus 
been  recognized  in  the  preceding  discussion,  it  has  still  not 
received  tiie  attention  which  it  deserves.  The  aim  thus  far 
has  been  to  describe  those  tendencies  that  all  children 
manifest  at  one  point  or  another  in  normal  development, 
without  dwelling  upon  points  of  divergence;  and  it  haa 
been  left  until  now  to  inquire  to  what  extent  the  young 
differ  in  the  attitudes  that  have  been  considered,  and 
whether  it  may  be  possible  to  group  them  into  types  with 
respect  to  their  general  social  **  disposition." 

We  may  note  at  the  outset  that  the  principle  of  social 
types  is  recognized  in  **  common-sense  "  philosophy ;  popu- 
lar speech  and  writing  contain  very  frequent  allu-  ^^tfiftiai 
sions  thereto.  If  one  will  go  through  the  general  J|g^^jj"|^ 
literature  treating  of  concrete  manifestations  of  iBp«p«iar 
human  nature,  he  will  find  it  possible  to  group  '■""■"•■^ 
the  types  depicted  into  two  main  classes.  First,  there  are 
those  individuals  whose  conduct  is  in  the  main  in  accord 
with  the  requirements  of  the  particular  social  environment 
in  which  they  live ;  and  so  they  win  the  approval  and  even 
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the  applause  of  the  people  in  their  oommunity.  In  the 
second  place,  there  is  the  large  class,  comprising  numerous 
groups  of  persons  who,  in  one  way  or  another,  act  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  expressed  or  implied  wishes  of  the  communi- 
ties of  which  they  are  members,  and  so  arouse  the  more  or 
less  dynamic  hostility  of  their  associates.  The  first  type 
may  be  said  to  be  adaptable.  A  person  of  this  type  either 
adopts  the  alter^a  social  creed  and  practice,  or  he  is  capable 
of  so  influencing  the  alter  that  the  latter  will  not  assume  a 
resist^t  attitude  toward  his  expressions.  An  indiyidual  of 
this  sort  lives,  on  the  whole,  in  congruent  relations  with  his 
fellows  and  the  public  at  large.  An  indiTidual  of  the  second 
type  is  usually  ^  on  the  off  side,"  either  because  of  unwill- 
ingness or  inability  to  conform  to  community  standards 
and  conventions,  or  because  of  incapacity  to  induce  his  as- 
sociates and  the  public  to  accept  new  standards  which  he 
attempts  to  establish. 

Now,  may  these  types  be  found  in  childhood  or  in  youth  ? 
The  remark  most  frequently  heard  about  the  individuals  in 
ArttiMn  a  group  of  children,  whether  in  the  school  or  in 
^1^^  the  home,  is  that  one  or  more  of  them  may  be 
•adywrtk?  «4  agreeable  "  or  **  amiable  "  or  **  gentle,"  and  the 
like,  while  others  may  be  quite  the  opposite.  According  to 
the  observations  of  the  present  writer,  children  from  the 
second  birthday  on  differ  in  the  readiness  and  completeness 
with  which  they  adjust  themselves  to  their  comrades,  to  the 
people  in  authority  over  them,  or  to  those  with  whom  they 
have  any  relations  whatsoever.  It  is  not  implied  in  this 
statement  that  auy  child  is  wholly  adaptable ;  that  he  offers 
no  resistance  to  the  conduct  imposed  upon  him ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  it  implied  that  any  child  is  wholly  lacking  in 
adaptability.  It  is  meant  simply  that  opposition  to  social 
practice  in  force  in  a  community  is  more  marked  and  per- 
sistent with  some  individuals  than  with  others ;  and  ttm 
distinction  probably  continues  into  adult  life,  though  it  is 
not  at  all  certain  that  the  child  of  five  who  is  dbtinguished 
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for  his  antagonism  to  the  alter  oontmnes  to  be  in  conflict 
with  him  to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  writer  has  been  able 
to  keep  dose  account  of  certain  persons  who,  while  in 
trouble  with  those  about  them  much  of  the  time  at  five,  are 
seldom  iu  conflict  with  any  one  at  flfteen  or  sixteen.  A 
striking  change  iu  attitude  occurred  in  these  cases  between 
the  ages  of  nine  and  twelve;  and  the  new  attitude  of  ready 
adaptability  is  continuing  through  the  adolescent  period. 

The  child  who  is  not  urgent  or  ^  offensive  "  in  pressing 
his  interests  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  alter  will  be 
Milked,"  at  least  by  the  adults  with  whom  he  n^uu^ 
oomes  in  contact  He  will  be  spoken  of  as  a  >^tiPt 
<*  gentle  "  or  ^^  agreeable  "  child.  If  he  shows  due  deference 
to  his  elders,  serving  them,  giving  way  to  them,  manifest- 
ing humbleness  in  their  presence,  and  the  like,  he  will  be 
<* courteous"  or  ^^ respectful."  Unquestionably  children 
differ  in  the  readiness  with  which  they  adopt  the  conven- 
tional *^ manners"  which  are  essential  to  the  courteous 
attitude.  The  child  who  does- not  observe  the  customary 
formalities,  in  his  relations  with  his  elders  especially,  will 
be  regarded  as  ^^discourteous,"  or  ^^disrespectful,"  or 
^  brazen,"  and  the  like,  though  he  may  not  offend  against 
any  of  the  fundamental  and  really  vital  social  virtues.  Or- 
dinarily the  child  who  is  deferential  will  be  a  favorite  with 
his  elders  and  ^  superiors,"  because  of  the  pleasure  which 
he  occasions  them  in  apparently  recognizing  their  impor- 
tance, and  not  pushing  forward  his  own  to  the  neglect  of 
their  personality.  One  who  never  arouses  hostile  feeling  in 
his  associates,  adults  particularly,  will  be  ^^  angelic,"  pro- 
vided that  at  the  same  time  he  manifests  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  strength  and  effidenoy  in  the  activities  of  his  daily 
life. 

The  individual  who  is  merely  a  reed,  bending  before  every 
breeze  that  blows,  cannot  arouse  strong  feeling  of  approval 
cft  comradeship  in  most  of  those  with  whom  he  has  rela- 
tions, though  certain  persons,  elderly  women  especially  per- 
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Iiaps,  think  highly  of  sach  a  type.  But  the  general  tendency 
in  respect  to  this  sort  of  individual  is  especially  noticeable 
in  the  intercourse  of  children  of  about  the  same 
"wMk"  age  and  social  status.  The  *'  weak"  individual,  the 
^^^  one  who  cannot  shape  events,  who  cannot  deter- 

mine the  welfare  of  others  for  good  or  ill,  who  is  always  a 
ready  follower  but  never  a  leader,  will  be  largely  ignored, 
or  possibly  ^^  despised,'*  except  as  he  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage by  his  more  vigorous  associates.  His  companions,  in 
order  really  to  approve  of  him,  must  feel  that  he  is  capable, 
while,  at  tiie  same  time,  perhaps,  fairly  «^  deferential,"  *«  re- 
spectful," and  willing,  though  these  latter  qualities  are  not 
much  emphasized  in  child  groups.  After  all,  the  individual 
who  is  willing  and  deferential,  —  ^^good,"  in  short, — but 
who  is  lacking  in  ability  to  bring  things  to  pass,  will  play 
only  a  subordinate  role  in  his  social  adjustments.  He  will 
not  seriously  offend  people  or  greatly  please  them,  because 
he  can  neither  prevent  them  from  attaining,  nor  aid  them 
to  attain,  their  ends.  Such  an  individual  may  be  a  ^<  respect- 
able "  and  possibly  a  *^nice  "  person,  but  he  can  hardly  be 
an  ^  agreeable  "  one. 

In  almost  any  schoolroom  of  fifty  children  there  may  be 
seen  cases  of  the  «*  agreeable  "  type,  and  also  of  the  ^  nice  '* 
type.  The  latter  is  usually  neutral  in  his  influence  upon  the 
group ;  and  while  he  may  be  approved  by  the  teacher,  he 
still  does  not  awaken  in  her  strong  feeling  of  any  sort,  as 
does  the  pupil  who  is  capable  and  at  the  same  time  reason- 
ably adaptable,  though  not  too  ready  to  give  up  his  own  de- 
signs. The  group  is  at  best  indifferent  to  the  merely  ^^  nice  " 
boy ;  often  it  is  positively  hostile  to  him  because  of  his  neutral 
character,  and  it  plagues  and  annoys  him.  The  interests  of 
the  group,  of  the  teacher,  of  the  parent,  and  of  the  minister 
are  often  not  the  same  with  respect  to  certain  of  the  traits 
of  an  individual  child.  The  minister,  the  teacher  (often, 
though  not  universally),  the  grandparents,  and  the  nei^<^ 
bors  desire  him  to  be  compliant,  submissive,  deferential, 
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whfle  the  grtrap  and  nsnally  the  parent  desire  him  to  have 
initiatiye  and  force,  —  to  possess  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  leader.  On  this  account  the  estimate  put  upon  a  child 
by  the  Tarious  social  groups  to  ¥^hich  he  is  related  is  often 
quite  divergent,  some  commending  him,  others  condemning 
him,  while  others  simply  ignore  him  if  he  is  inclined  to  be 
at  all  neutral  in  character. 

As  the  individual  progresses  in  his  development,  and 
maintains  a  congruent  attitude  toward  his  constantly  en- 
larging social  environment,  while  at  the  same  nttutfn 
time  exhibiting  force  and  initiative,  he  becomes  in  ^^^ 
due  course  a  ^^  tactful "  or  ^'  diplomatic  "  person,  —  one  who 
accomplishes  his  complex  ends  without  seeming  to  act  in 
opposition  to  the  desires  of  those  about  him,  and  the  conven- 
tions of  the  society  in  which  he  operates.  The  more  complex 
his  relations  become,  the  more  necessary  it  is  for  him  to 
ohoose  his  course  carefully,  ddiheratdyy  in  order  that  he 
may  achieve  his  purposes  while  avoiding  conflict.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tactless  individual  moves  toward  the  goal 
he  seeks  to  attain,  and  he  pays  little,  if  any,  heed  to  the 
desiree  of  his  fellows  or  the  conventions  of  society  with  re« 
f erenoe  thereto.  He  endeavors  to  remove  them  from  his  path 
if  they  obstruct  his  way;  and  he  ignores  their  reactions 
more  or  less  completely.  He  is  dominated  by  the  idea  of 
accomplishing  his  aim,  and  he  cannot  ^^  sense  "  the  interests 
and  the  attitudes  of  others  with  regard  to  his  action ;  and 
in  any  event  he  '^  does  not  care."  The  tactful  individual  is 
always  delicately  responsive  to  the  attitudes  of  the  people 
who  are  affected  by  his  movements.  He  is  able  to  antici- 
pate their  reactions  upon  any  projected  enterprise,  and  so  he 
endeavors  to  shape  his  conduct  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 
their  approval  and  their  cooperation.  As  the  relations  which 
the  individual  assumes  toward  his  fellows  become  more  and 
more  intricate,  he  passes  of  necessity  from  the  ^^  tactful "  to 
the  ^  diplomatic  "  person.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  the  diplomatic  attitude  is  not  assumed  until  well 
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on  towaid  the  completion  of  the  developmental  process; 
thongh  the  fundamental  element  in  this  attitude  is  some- 
times apparent  in  children  at  an  early  age,  when  they 
endeavor  to  secure  their  ends  by  first  arousing  pleasant  feel- 
ings in  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  to  appeal  for  aid.  It 
is,  however,  doubtful  if  this  is  a  prominent  feature  in  any 
individual's  life  before  the  adolescent  period.  It  is  true  that 
some  children  are  gender  than  others  in  their  demands; 
they  avoid  direct  conflict  with  those  in  authority,  but  yet 
they  are  hardly  diplomatic.  The  pre-adolescent  child  is  not 
sufiBicientiy  reflective  to  plan  deliberately  to  awaken  agree- 
able states  in  those  who  are  affected  by  his  requests,  or  to 
make  it  appear  to  them  that  he  is  not  asking  anything  out 
of  the  ordinary,  or  in  any  way  prejudicial  to  their  own  in« 
terests,  but  rather  favorable  to  their  well-being.  Normally 
the  child  goes  direcUy  to  the  point  at  issue  in  his  petitions, 
though  some  are  more  ^^  blunt "  or  domineering  or  coercive 
than  others.  In  voice  and  manner  they  demand  what  they 
wish  instead  of  appealing  for  it.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  child  in 
his  requests  represents  his  needs,  whatever  they  may  be,  in 
a  straightforward  way,  and  he  does  not  plan  beforehand  to 
present  them  in  such  a  manner  that  the  real  object  of  his 
desires  may  not  be  too  apparent  at  the  b^inning.  As  pointed 
out  above,  some  children  reveal,  in  a  sort  of  bullying  atti- 
tude, their  wishes  to  those  who  can  grant  them,  while  others 
are  supplicative ;  but  all  are,  before  adolescence,  simple, 
direct,  and  undiplomatic  Diplomacy  is  an  art  which  is  con- 
fined to  the  later  stages  of  development  and  to  maturity. 
Contrasted  with  the  type  of  child  who  is  predominantiy 
in  congrueut  relations  with  the  people  about  him,  is  the  one 
^  who  is  in  conflict  with  them  most  of  the  time.  The 

•Aiq^u*  child  who  is  largely  indifferent  to  the  '^  respect " 
^^^  which  should  be  shown  to  his  elders  and  superiors, 

and  treats  them  much  as  he  does  his  associates,  is  apt  to 
gain  the  reputation  of  being  a  '^  forward  "  or  *^  impertinent" 
or  **  impudent "  individual.  It  has  been  noted  in  the  pre* 
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ceding  discussion  that  all  children  tend  to  resist  paying 
deference  to  their  elders,  but  some  resist  it  much  more  de- 
terminedly and  for  a  much  longer  period  than  others.  The 
ohild  who  is  deferential  conducts  himself  differently  in  the 
presence  of  the  one  who  is  the  object  of  his  regard  from 
what  he  does  when  he  is  with  his  fellows.  In  the  latter  case, 
if  he  feels  on  equal  terms  with  his  associates,  as  he  com- 
monly does,  he  will  show  no  sign  of  a  subnussive  or  humble 
attitude  in  his  relations  with  them.  He  will  not  be  at  all 
reserved  or  inhibited  in  his  action,  except  in  the  measure 
that  all  the  others  in  the  group  are.  He  will  carry  through 
a  programme  of  give-and-take  in  all  bis  activities,  with  no 
consciousness  that  he  must  either  take  or  give  all  as  some 
one  else  may  wish.  Toward  those  who  are  older  and  wiser 
and  stronger  than  he,  however,  he  will  assume  a  very  dif- 
ferent bearing ;  it  will  now  be  all  give  and  no  take,  or  the 
other  way  round,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  his  bearing,  as  in 
what  he  says,  he  will  show  that  he  regards  himself,  wliether 
consciously  or  not,  as  inferior,  and  so  he  must  wait  and 
serve. 

But  the  child  who  does  not  recognize  the  superiority  of 
any  one  will  tend  to  assume  give-and-take  relations  toward 
his  elders,  as  well  as  toward  his  companions,  and  it  vnll  be 
easy  for  adults  to  regard  him  as  '*  impudent,"  simply  be- 
cause he  does  not  observe  the  conventional  attitudes  of  the 
young  toward  those  who  are  above  them,  either  in  age,  ex- 
perience, or  social  status.  On  the  child's  part  there  may  be, 
and  probably  is,  no  intention  to  offend  any  one,  and  no 
purpose  to  show  disrespect  to  elders  or  others.  He  merely 
takes  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  his  father  or  the  minister 
or  the  teacher  is  a  person  to  be  dealt  with  as  he  has  learned 
to  deal  with  his  companions,  alike  in  work  and  in  play.  The 
quality  of  impudence  as  ascribed  to  the  child  by  the  adult 
does  not  exist  in  the  former's  consciousness,  but  arises  out 
of  the  latter's  own  feeling  of  irritation  over  the  failure  of 
the  boy  to  pay  him  homage.  Thus  there  is  always  more  or 
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less  of  oonflicfe  between  the  point  of  view  of  the  nndefer- 
ential  child  and  that  of  the  obeisanoe-seeking  adult  who 
oomes  into  relations  with  him.  Of  oourse,  if  the  adult, 
whether  parent  or  minister  or  teacher  or  goyemor,  can  be- 
come as  a  child  himself,  then  he  will  enjoy  give-and-take 
relations  with  the  boy,  and  the  question  of  impudence  can- 
not arise  in  their  intercourse.  So  it  happens  that  a  child 
who  in  a  particular  home  or  school  or  section  of  a  city  or 
country  would  be  regarded  as  original,  interesting,  frank, 
dynamic,  independent,  might  in  another  home  or  school  or 
section  of  a  city  or  country  be  considered  as  impertinent, 
impudent,  or  even  insolent.  It  is  commonly  the  case  that  a 
child  who  may  be  perfectly  adaptable  in  all  essentials  in 
home,  school,  or  elsewhere,  conveys  just  the  opposite  im- 
pression to  a  casual  acquaintance  because  of  the  non-defer- 
ential character  of  his  outward  action. 

In  impertinent  action,  the  child  does  not  go  far  enough 
in  his  opposition  to  conventional  standards  to  arouse  retalia- 
ntiaptr-  tory  action  against  himself ;  nevertheless,  he  irri- 
^Jj^  tates  in  some  measure  the  people  who  are  affected 
IIP*  by  his  conduct  Children  show  marked  differences 

in  the  degree  to  which  they  carry  their  ^^  smartness "  or 
impertinence.  Some,  even  though  they  may  not  be  really 
deferential,  are  still  more  impressed  than  others  with  the 
^  dignity  "  of  elders.  The  boy  schooled  on  the  street,  who 
has  been  bred  among  rough  conditions,  is  notoriously  im^ 
pndent,  and  even  insolent.  His  experiences  have  been  such 
that  he  has  developed  a  general  resistant  and  even  aggres- 
sive attitude  toward  adults  at  any  rate.  He  has  been  hunted 
and  preyed  upon  (as  he  feels)  much  of  the  time,  and  instinc- 
tively he  reacts  by  resisting  the  enforcement  upon  him  of 
respect  and  deference,  or  by  preying  in  any  way  he  can 
upon  those  around  him.  Consciously  and  purposefully  he 
annoys  those  who  appear  to  be  in  authority  over  him,  or 
who  make  any  claims  upon  his  regard.  As  he  develops,  aud 
begins  to  manifest  this  general  attitude  toward  persons  of 
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his  own  age  and  station,  he  oomes  gradually  to  assmne  a 
^^oontemptuoos"  attitude*  He  ^^ looks  down''  upon  an 
associate  who  cannot  contribute  in  any  way  to  his  pleasure 
or  advancement.  If  he  is  a  boy  in  the  street,  he  usually 
aggresses  upon  the  individual  for  whom  he  has  contempt, 
buUying  him  into  a  servile  attitude.  He  becomes  ^  scornful " 
and  ^^  disdainful "  of  those  who  are  much  less  skillful  than 
himself  in  street  life.  Last  of  all,  he  may  assume  a  ^*  sneer- 
ing "  or  «« scoffing"  attitude  toward  those  who  were  once  of 
his  own  circle,  but  who  have  deeply  stirred  his  animosity 
by  trying  to  excel  him,  or  usurp  his  position  as  a  leader  in 
any  of  the  social  situations  in  which  he  is  placed. 

The  scornful  or  disdainful  or  sneering  attitude  is  never 
seen  in  young  children,  or  in  older  persons  of  a  meek  or 
humble  disposition.  It  is  first  manifested  toward  Timrfimt 
the  latter  part  of  the  adolescent  period,  when  •'■Mn 
rivalry  for  social  advancement  becomes  keen  and  the  moral 
sense  is  sharpened.  This  attitude  can  be  taken  only  when 
the  direct,  muscular  expression  of  emotion  begins  to  be  re* 
strained  in  favor  of  other  less  dynamic,  though  none  the  less 
effective,  methods.  If  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten  could  assume  the 
general  emotion  indicated  by  the  terms  disdain  or  scom^  he 
would  tend  to  express  his  feelings  muscularly  upon  the  per- 
son of  the  one  who  aroused  the  attitude.  Nothing  but  phy- 
sical chastisement  would  fully  satisfy  him.  But  with  the 
adolescent,  the  severest  punishment  he  can  inflict  is  to 
awaken  in  his  rival  the  feelings  always  stimulated  by  the 
sneering  attitude.  The  sneer,  as  a  rule,  penetrates  into  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  life  of  the  one  against  whom  it  is 
directed,  and  wounds  the  social  self.  Only  the  non-executive 
type  of  person,  possessing  strong,  dominant  feelings  of  an- 
tipathy, can  easily  assume  the  attitude  of  scorn  or  disdain. 
Later  on,  as  he  comes  into  vital  contact  with  the  institutions 
of  society,  he  may  become  a  scoffer.  In  this  attitude  he  does 
not  attempt  to  express  his  feeling  in  an  effective  way  in 
the  effort  either  to  modify  or  to  abolish  the  institutions 
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i^nst  wluch  he  nib.  He  simply  feels  deeply  and  antago- 
lustioaUy  oonoeming  them,  and  he  seeks  to  spr^  this  feeling 
among  others  through  the  "verbal  expression  of  his  hostile 
attitude.  It  is  probable  that  the  dynamic  individual  does 
not  tend  normally  to  sooff  at  individuals  or  institutions ; 
this  is  more  prominently  the  attitude  of  the  static  type,  the 
one  whose  emotions  are  active  but  who  is  not  able  to  bring 
to  pass  the  reforms  he  desires. 

We  may  now  look  at  a  different  variety  of  social  attitudes 
which  are  characteristic  to  a  degree  of  all  children,  but  which 
^  ^  ^  are  more  marked  in  some  than  in  others.  There 
**99m"  is  first  the  attitude  of  ^^  openness,"  of  frankness 
^^'^  in  social  relations.   Contrasted  with  it  is  the  atti« 

tode  of  secrecy,  of  deception,  of  deceitfulness.  The  frank 
child  is  naive  and  unrestrained  in  the  expression  of  his 
thoughts  and  his  feelings.  He  is  ^real,''  ^^  candid,*'  ^«  gen- 
uine," ^^straightforward,"  ^* disingenuous."  From  one  point 
of  view  he  may  be  said  to  have  moral  courage ;  he  is  ready 
at  all  times  (not  designedly  but  rather  impulsively)  to  take 
the  consequences  of  his  actions.  As  a  young  child  he  is 
simply  naive  and  frank ;  but  as  he  develops,  so  that  his 
conduct  in  rehition  to  his  fellows  becomes  more  complex, 
and  the  straight  way  is  increasingly  difficult  to  follow,  he 
may  become  ^^  sincere  "  and  ^^  genuine."  He  publishes  things 
as  they  are,  so  that  no  one  may  be  deceived  by  his  repre- 
sentations. He  does  not  shield  the  self  from  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  its  action ;  nor  does  he  as  a  rule  try  to  secure 
goods  he  desires  by  artifice  whereby  the  alter  is  misled. 

But  contrasted  with  this  is  the  type  in  which  there  is  the 
opposite  of  frankness ;  there  is  slyness  and  concealment  of 
Vbt  AMtit-  panose  and  method  of  action.  This  type  is  not  as 
tiityp*  naive  or  **  open,"  not  as  direct  or  as  simple  as  the 
first.  An  individual  of  this  type  really  lacks  moral  courage, 
so  that  he  seeks  to  attain  his  ends  by  misrepresentation 
when  this  promises  to  save  him  trouble  or  to  secure  goods 
he  desires  which  ho  could  not  otherwise  obtain.   He  strives 
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to  avoid  the  oonsequenoes  of  illegitimate  action  by  endeayoxw 
ing  to  make  it  appear  as  being  in  accord  with  the  demands 
of  those  in  authority  or  of  public  sentiment.  As  he  develops, 
and  his  life  broadens,  he  is  likely  to  become  insincere.  He 
may  knowingly  and  deliberately,  and  as  a  matter  of  habit, 
misrepresent  matters  in  which  he  has  a  personal  interest,  to 
the  end  that  he  may  gain  some  momentary  advantage.  This 
is  the  deceitful,  unreliable  type.  The  aim  of  the  frank  ^rpe 
is  to  portray  events  as  they  have  actually  occurred ;  or  to 
describe  his  intentions  and  his  aims  precisely  as  he  conceives 
them,  even  though  he  may  realize  they  are  not  in  accord  with 
community  standards  as  expressed  in  customs  or  rules  or 
laws.  The  aim  of  the  second  type  is  to  conceal  his  real  in- 
tentions if  he  feels  they  are  in  conflict  with  the  desires  of 
the  niter;  and  while  really  keeping  to  his  original  purposes 
he  may  seek  to  win  the  approval  of  the  alter  by  pretending 
to  espouse  different  ones.  In  any  group  of  fifty  children 
from  the  fourth  year  of  age  forward,  there  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  found  individuals  who  will  illustrate  these  con- 
trasted types. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  the  term  ^*  openness  "  has 
been  onployed  to  designate  the  type  of  child  who  does  not 
attempt  to  conceal  those  of  his  actions  that  may  YhBom- 
result  disadvantageously,  first  to  the  alter  and  BisiMttft 
then  perhaps  to  himseH,  or  that  have  for  their 
end  to  solicit  favors  from  the  alter.  But  in  popular  usage, 
^openness*'  denotes  another  attitude  characteristic  in  a 
measure  of  all  children,  but  more  marked  with  some  than 
with  others.  To  illustrate  :  S.  at  eight  seems  utterly  unable 
to  keep  any  experience  *^  to  himself.**  It  seems  imperative 
tiiat  he  should  communicate  all  that  he  sees  or  does,  or  that 
is  done  to  him.  It  is  as  though  he  were  under  strain  and 
tension  until  all  that  has  entered  into  his  thought  or  feeling 
passes  from  him  out  into  his  social  environment.  Every 
experience  he  has  is  a  sort  of  charge  on  the  expressive 
nervous  mechanism,  and  equilibrium  cannot  be  restored 
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until  difloharge  oooon.  But  Y.  is  not  so  ready  in  eif 
pressing  himself.  He  ^*  lives  more  within  himself."  He 
either  does  not  feel  an  impulse  to  express  experiences  which 
S.  would  unhesitatingly  oommunicate ;  or  if  he  does  have 
such  a  feeling  he  is  able  to  inhibit  the  action ;  or,  perhaps, 
he  may  not  be  able  to  overcome  the  natural  resistance  to 
expression.  The  latter  type  more  than  the  former  is  con- 
scious of  self.  S.  simply  communicates  everything  r^ard- 
less  of  the  way  the  alter  will  take  it,  except  that  he  may 
to  some  extent  restrain  himself  when  it  is  evident  that  ihe 
reaction  of  the  people  about  him  will  be  hostile ;  though 
he  will  take  hazardous  chances  in  this  regard. 

But  V.  is  more  sensitive  to  the  attitudes  of  the  alter  as 
revealed  in  facial  expression  and  the  like,  and  this  makes 
him  more  cautious  than  S.,  more  ^* reserved" 
intiiMs  possibly.  S.  is  apparentiy  confident  (though  not 
^^^  reflectively  so)  that  the  alter  will  receive  his  ex- 

pressions hospitably  anyway,  and  so  he  Ib  not  keen  in 
noting  just  how  the  people  who  look  at  or  listen  to  him  are 
reacting  to  his  expressions.  He  seemingly  enjoys  the  act  of 
expression  so  much  that  consciousness  cannot  take  account 
of  the  social  effects  thereof.  Not  so  with  V.,  however,  or  at 
least  not  to  such  an  extent  as  with  S.  The  former  feels  the 
responses  of  the  alter  more  readily  than  the  latter;  he  is 
not  so  completely  dominated  by  lus  own  action.  He  shows 
this  in  his  tendency  to  become  embarrassed  when  the  atten- 
tion of  a  company  is  centred  on  him.  S.  will  perform  tricks 
before  a  group  of  his  playmates  or  his  elders  without  hesi- 
tancy or  **  self-consciousness  "  ;  but  V.  is  apt  to  be  ^  shy  " 
or  *^ timid"  under  such  circumstances. 

At  school  S.  will  in  his  games  readily  play  as  best  he 
can  the  role  of  any  living  thing  which  is  suggested  to  him, 
^  and  he  will  *^  act  it  out,"  no  matter  who  is  ob- 

snmatia  serving  him,  or  what  their  expressions  may  be. 
^'^  He  is  not  confused  when  the  attention  of  the 

group  is  concentrated  on  him.  But  it  is  different  with  Y., 
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wlio  ctnnat  *^ show  off'*  withoat  embiumsiiiieiit,  except  in 
the  presenoe  of  those  before  whom  he  has  frequently  ex- 
hibited himself  onder  various  assumed  personalities.  In  the 
presenoe  of  strangers  he  is  *^  bashful,"  and  resists  the 
efforts  of  visitors  to  induoe  him  to  perform  for  their  enter- 
tainment. S.  seems  more  confident  than  V.  that  he  can  go 
through  with  any  ^^stunt,"  and  that  whatever  he  does  will 
be  well  received  by  his  audience;  he  is  not  greatly  concerned 
about  their  attitudes  anyway.  V.  has  a  more  or  less  instinct- 
ive dread  of  exhibiting  himself,  making  himself  prominent, 
attracting  attention  to  himself,  at  least  in  the  presence 
of  unfamiliar  persons.  His  reactions  indicate  that  he  is 
afraid  of  ridicule ;  he  is  apprehensive  lest  those  who  observe 
him  will  ** make  fun"  of  him.  He  has,  so  far  as  is  known, 
had  no  distressing  experience  from  performing  before 
others,  so  that  his  attitude  is  largely  an  instinctive  one. 

These  types  may  be  seen  at  every  period  of  development. 
In  adolescence  there  are  the  open,  communicative  individ- 
uals, and  those  who  are  reserved,  and  even  taciturn.  The 
latter  individuals,  more  than  the  former,  ^  keep  things  to 
themselves" ;  they  are  seemingly  less  confident  that  their 
expressions  wiU  be  hospitably  received  by  those  who  are 
affected  by  them.  The  former  type  tends  to  communicate 
all  details  of  personal  experience,  while  the  latter  type 
may  communicate  only  the  more  important  results  thereof. 
The  former  type  solicits  the  applause  of  people,  and  acts  so 
as  to  attract  demonstrative  attention,  while  the  latter  type 
mqr  shrink  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  being  put  in 
any  conspicuous  position,  even  with  the  likelihood  of  re- 
ceiving the  cordial  responses  of  people.  The  retiring  individ- 
ual doubtless  keeps  out  of  the  public  gaze,  mainly,  though 
not  wholly,  because  of  a  feeling  of  inability  adequately  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  demanded  by  the  public. 

It  will  be  appropriate,  before  closing  this  chapter,  to 
mention  types  of  children  differentiated  according  to  the 
dcigree  of  their  sensitiveness  to  the  feelings  and  desires  of 
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dioee  with  whom  thfljeome  in  oontaot  in  any  way.  Here  is 
a  boy,  K.,  who  seems  constantly  to  be  making  quite  unhappy 
VbtkMiov-  ^1^<>^  ^^o  <^>^  younger  or  weaker  than  himself. 
isftyp*  His  assooiates  say  that  he  Spicks  on"  other  boys; 
and  in  all  sorts  of  ways  he  annoys  the  girls  who  may  be 
within  badgering  distance.  He  is  described  by  many  of  his 
playmates  as  *«  mean ''  and  «« tric^  "  and  ^^  disagreeable." 
He  seems  to  enjoy  getting  his  assooiates  into  trouble,  pro- 
Tided  the  outcome  is  not  too  serious  for  them  or  for  himself. 
He  is  much  of  ihe  time  in  a  bullying  attitude  toward  his 
associates,  and  in  a  resistant  attitude  toward  his  elders  and 
superiors.  In  school  he  annoys  the  teacher  a  great  deal,  and 
she  must  frequently  *^  change  his  seat "  because  he  makes 
it  unpleasant  for  those  who  have  seats  near  him.  If  any 
olassmate  ^  tells  on  "  him  he  will  not  forget  it  for  many  a 
day,  but  will  make  life  miserable  for  the  tattler.  He  does 
not  forgive,  nor  does  he  ask  forgiveness.  He  appears  to 
enjoy  a  preying  life ;  always  he  is  plotting  to  annoy  or  to 
torment  some  one  who  cannot  react  effectively  enough  to  do 
him  injury.  When  he  is  on  the  playground  engaged  in  games 
his  associates  are  continually  on  tiie  lookout  lest  he  trip 
them  up  or  kick  them  or  poke  them,  or  take  advantage  of 
them  in  some  other  way.  He  likes  to  play  practical  jokes, 
and  to  turn  the  laugh  on  a  person  who  is  peculiar  in  any 
respect.  At  the  same  time  he  vigorously  resents  being  ^«  picked 
on,'*  and  he  will  ^'  get  even  "  if  he  can  with  any  one  who 
turns  the  laugh  on  him.  He  likes  to  prey  on  others,  but  he 
reacts  in  every  mean  way  he  knows  how  upon  those  who 
prey  on  him. 

Contrasted  with  this  bullying,  belligerent  type  is  the 
meek  individual,  the  one  who  does  not  prey  upon  his  fel- 
VbtBMk  l^^B  ^  ^^  other  type  does,  and  who  may  not 
^yv*  even  vigorously  resist  the  aggressions  of  others. 

This  type  is  not  likely  to  be  very  definitely  marked  in  the 
earliest  years,  since  all  children  tend  normally  to  aggress 
and  to  resist  aggression.  But  by  the  third  year,  at  any  rate, 
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there  be^s  to  be  differentiaticm  of  individuals  in  respect 
to  tlie  characteristics  in  question.  While  one  individual 
may  continue  on  in  his  preying  tendencies,  another  may 
commence  to  get  control  over  these  tendencies,  and  to 
manifest  greater  regard  for  the  feelings  and  interests  of  his 
associates.  J.  in  her  ninth  year  illustrates  this  latter  type. 
She  does  not  often  now  cause  others  annoyance ;  and  there 
is  never  any  complaint  from  those  younger  or  weaker  than 
she  that  she  is  **  mean  "  or  **  disagreeable."  She  does  not  prey 
upon  any  one  now,  whether  they  be  younger  or  older  than 
herself,  or  of  the  same  age.  Her  teachers  for  several  years 
have  had  no  fault  to  find  with  her  behavior.  She  readily 
forgives  and  forgets  the  minor  injuries  done  her,  even  by 
K.  who  sometimes  annoys  her  as  he  does  others ;  though 
she  has  a  tendency  to  resist  his  depredations.  She  has  ap- 
parently a  **  kindly  feeling  "  toward  every  one.  She  enjoys 
her  associates,  and  indeed  all  with  whom  she  comes  in  con- 
tact, and  she  seems  to  be  happy  in  conducting  herself  so 
as  not  to  irritate  them.  She  probably  does  not  reflect  that 
she  ought  to  make  others  happy ;  in  all  likelihood  she  acts 
spontaneously  in  ways  which  do  not  arouse  opposition  in 
those  who  are  afiFected  by  her  action,  while  K.  acts  in  just 
the  other  way.  J.  is  generous  in  sharing  her  possessions 
with  those  about  her,  and  she  is  grateful  to  those  who  serve 
her  in  any  way.  If  she  be  criticised  by  her  parents  for  sins 
of  omission  or  commission  in  her  daily  life,  she  rarely  now 
makes  any  defense.  She  is  not  humiliated  or  angered  or 
even  made  uncomfortable ;  she  just  naively  accepts  her 
chiding,  and  goes  on  with  the  enterprises  in  hand  as  soon 
as  her  critics  release  her  attention.  She  is  a  meek  individ- 
ual 

No  more  need  be  done  here  than  to  mention  a   principle 
which  has  been  referred  to  in  another  connection,  Dtniop. 
the  principle  of  plasticity  in  types  during  child-  JJ^JJ?** 
hood  and  youth.    It  is  the  common  thing  for  a  latypti 
headstrong  child  to  become  docile  and  even  meek  in  youth. 
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Frequently  a  belligerent  boy,  the  bully  of  the  group  ftt 
seven,  becomes  the  most  peaceable  and  inoffensive  member 
of  the  group  at  twenty ;  and  the  principle  applies  to  all 
tjrpes  whatsoever.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  one  cannot 
tell  from  observing  the  social  tendencies  of  a  young  child 
what  traits  will  be  dominant  in  him  in  maturity,  though  if 
all  educative  influences  can  be  controlled  and  directed,  it 
may  be  possible  to  make  a  rough  sketch  of  the  disposition 
when  it  shall  have  ceased  to  be  plastic,  or  relatively  so. 

TIm  prineiple  of  social  types  is  reoognised  in  "eommon-seiiM^ 
philosophy.  In  popular  Itteratnre  people  are  grouped  into  two  main 
^j^^^^  olasses,  —  those  who  do  and  those  who  do  not  readily  adapt 
themselyes  to  the  riews,  the  customs,  and  the  institutions  of 
the  communities  in  which  they  live.  These  ^  types  "  exist  in  childhood 
and  youth  as  well  as  in  maturity,  according  to  the  prevailing  oon- 
eeptien. 

The  adaptable  child  is  usually  regarded  by  his  elders  and  superiors 
as  **  gentle  "  or  <<  agreeable,"  while  the  unadaptable  type  is  considered 
to  be  '*  headstrong  "  or  **  disrespectful."  The  adaptable  individual  may 
lack  independence,  initiative,  and  self-confidence  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  is  regarded  as  **  weak  "  and  ineffective  in  life.  Some  older  people 
may  enjoy  such  a  type,  because  be  is  non-resistant  to  their  advances; 
but  his  fellows  as  a  rule  will  either  **  use  "  him,  ignore  him,  or  despise 
him.  A  **  nice  "  boy  does  not  get  on  well  in  the  give-and-take  of  group 
actirity,  though  he  may  receive  the  encomiums  of  his  grandparents, 
his  minister,  his  teacher,  and  possibly  bis  parents.  With  development 
the  adaptable  individual  may  become  ^  tactful "  and  **  diplomatic." 

The  unadaptable  child  is  likely  to  gain  the  reputation  of  being 
^impertinent"  or  **  impudent"  or  *< insolent "  if  be  treats  his  elders 
and  other  "  dignified "  personages  in  the  community  as  he  does  his 
group  associates.  The  boy  schooled  on  the  street  is  almost  certain  to 
develop  an  insolent  attitude  toward  the  conventions  of  society,  and 
those  who  conspicuously  observe  or  defend  them.  In  time  insolence 
may  develop  into  scorn  or  disdain,  which  attitudes  may  be  assumed 
alike  toward  persons,  toward  customs,  and  toward  institutions. 

In  childhood,  as  in  youth  and  maturity,  one  may  see  the  **  naJfve," 
^ frank,"  "open"  type,  which  in  the  course  of  development  is  apt  to 
develop  into  the  **  genuine  "  and  **  sincere  "  type.  This  type  of  person 
pnbliihes  experience  just  as  he  perceives  and  interprets  it,  regardless 
of  the  outcome  upon  his  own  fortunes.  In  contrast  to  this  type  is  the 
deceitful  type,  whose  tendency  it  is  to  conceal  the  motives  and  oot- 
\  of  his  actions  if  they  sm  likely  to  result  to  his  disadvantage. 
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Cbfldien  may  be  disUngniihad  aeoording  to  the  leadinen  and  eom- 
pleteneM  with  whioh  they  oommanixe  their  ezperienoes.  The  commu- 
nicative type  it  always  eager  to  tell  all  that  ii  seen  or  heard  or 
experienced  in  any  way,  while  the  non-commonicative  individual 
''keeps  things  to  himself." 

Some  children  are  more  self-conscious  than  others,  and  are  not  as 
free  and  easy  in  exhibiting  themselves,  especially  before  strangers. 
They  are  said  to  be  <<  timid,"  or  *<  bashful,"  or  «  retiring,"  perhapa 
even  ''modest"  The  dramatic  type  of  person  readily  impersonates 
characters,  and  "  acts  them  out,"  seeming  not  to  be  oonseions  of  the 
reactions  of  his  audience.  But  the  self-conscious  individual  appears 
always  to  be  under  restraint,  on  account  of  undue  ooncem  about  bow 
the  alter  will  regard  his  expressions. 

Finally,  the  badgering  type  is  often  seen  in  childhood  and  youth; 
and  eontrasted  therewith  is  the  mock  type,  which  is  comparatively 
noD-reeistant  to  the  demands  of  elders  and  superiors,  and  often  to  the 
aggression  of  equals. 

But  all  types  in  childhood  and  youth  are  plastic;  and  it  is  commonly 
seen  that  a  child  with  very  pronounced  social  tendencies  at  five  may 
at  twenty-five  exhibit  just  as  pronounced  tendencies  of  an  opposita 
ehamAtar. 
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CHAPTER  X 

FROM  A  NATIONAL  STANDPOINT* 

One  can  best  discuss  any  phase  of  American  education  in 
its  larger  aspects  only  after  he  has  studied  the  civiliza- 
tion of  older  countries,  in  the  effort  to  ascertain  Licktaaav 
what  has  been  the  influence  upon  national  and  indi-  ^^Sm^ 
vidual  life  of  yarious  educational  ideals  and  prac-  ^K^^ 
tices.  It  should,  of  course,  be  acknowledged  at  tiflos 
the  outset  that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
discover  just  what  part  education  in  the  strict  sense  has 
played  in  determining  the  career  of  any  people,  since  it 
is  but  one  of  many  cooperating  factors.  Still,  while  we 
cannot  be  precise  in  regard  to  details,  we  can  nevertheless 
present  with  much  confidence  a  few  large  and  important 
principles  pertaining  to  the  educational  experience  of  Eu- 
ropean countries,  more  or  less  closely  related  to  our  own 
in  respect  to  intellectual  and  temperamental  characteristics* 
as  England,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Such  an 
inquiry  will  lead  us  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  certain 
general  conditions  and  methods  of  education  which  deter- 
mine the  outcome  for  social  efficiency  in  national  and  in- 
dividual life  of  any  system  of  instruction.  One  may  observe 
teachers  in  European  schools  giving  specific  lessons  in  ethi- 
cal and  moral  conduct  which  apparently  are  almost  if  not 
entirely  fruitless  in  their  effect  upon  the  daily  social  ad- 
justments of  pupils,  probably  because  the  larger  problems 

^  Am  these  pefir^  are  paanng'  thiongb  the  preie  the  author  has  seen  Moral 
Ifuirudion  and  Training  in  SchooU,  edited  by  Sadler.  In  this  book  it  seems 
to  be  shown  beyond  question  that  while  certain  European  countries  are 
striTing  to  introduce  into  the  schools  courses  in  moral  instruction,  they  ar« 
aooomplishini^  little  if  anything  in  this  work,  because  they  have  not  at- 
tacked the  fundamental  problem  in  moral  training,  which  is  discussed  in 
this^i^lar. 
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of  social  training  have  reoeived  but  little  serions  study. 
It  does  not  seem  precipitous,  in  view  of  what  has  gone  be- 
fore, to  say  here  that  social  efficiency  is  not  a  simple  matter 
to  be  developed  by  formal  instruction  in  set  exercises,  as 
in  geometry,  for  example,  though  special  instruction  may 
doubtless  be  made  of  service  if  the  general  conduct  ofeducor 
Hon  prepares  adequately  for  it.  So  we  must  first  turn  our 
attention  to  the  brief  consideration  of  these  more  general 
conditions,  as  preliminary  to  our  discussion  of  specific  meth- 
ods of  social  training. 

It  may  be  stated  at  the  outset,  as  the  most  fundamen- 
tal conception  of  social  education,  that  the  supreme  problem 
ru  ffoiBt  ^^  ^^  work  is  so  to  train  each  oncoming  gener- 
fliTtow  ation  that  the  nation  may  continue  to  grow  in 
strength,  stability,  and  efficiency.  This  is  borne  in  upon  one 
with  irresistible  force  as  he  surveys  the  ruins  of  ancient 
peoples,  and  as  he  sees  that  European  nations,  only  recently 
leaders  in  all  the  world's  activities,  —  intellectual,  artistic, 
commercial, —  have  already  entered  upon  their  decadent 
period;  although,  since  there  is  everywhere  an  awakening 
to  the  danger  of  degeneration,  it  is  possible  that  decay  may 
be  retarded  or  in  some  cases  quite  successfully  resisted.  We 
need  not  at  this  point  dweU  at  any  length  upon  the  theory 
current  among  us  that  nations  like  individuals  must  pass 
through  their  seven  ages,  from  infancy  to  old  age ;  but  we 
may  readily  grant  that  as  one  studies  the  peoples  of  the 
Old  World  he  sees  clearly  why  men  believe  the  doctrine. 
And  yet  there  is  at  least  one  European  nation  that  is  ap- 
parently warding  off  old  age,  and  possibly  even  regaining  its 
youth ;  which  phenomenon  has  been  witnessed  several  times 
in  the  history  of  nations.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  in  the 
law  of  things  why  the  social  organism  should  not  be  able  to 
perpetuate  itself,  acquiring  even  greater  stability  with  in- 
crease of  years,  if  only  it  understood  how  to  adapt  each  new 
generation  to  the  changing  conditions  resulting  inevitably 
from  the  evolution  of  the  race. 
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The  dogma  that  the  social  organiBm  is  subject  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  developmental  and  degenerative  laws  as  the 
biological  organism  has  already  been  abandoned  by  compe- 
tent students,  though  it  still  lingers  on  in  popular  philosophy. 
The  fact  that  in  the  social  organism  new  individuals  are 
oonstantly  appearing,  which  gives  us  an  opportunity  con- 
stantly to  reshape  them  to  become  adjusted  to  varying 
environmental  conditions,  makes  the  social  quite  different 
from  the  biological  organism  in  respect  to  continuity  of  ex- 
istence. It  is  true  the  social  organism  tends,  through  social 
heredity,  to  become  settled  in  definite  and  permanent 
habits  of  action,  with  the  result  that  it  cannot,  or  at  least 
does  not,  adjust  itself  readily  enough  to  changing  circum- 
stances, and  so  in  due  course  it  weakens  or  decays  altogether. 
But  here  is  revealed  the  real  function  of  education,  —  so  to 
equip  the  new  members  of  the  social  organism,  with  ideas 
and  with  modes  of  conduct,  that  they  may  be  able  to  dis- 
cern the  requirements  for  continued  prosperity,  and  that 
they  may  have  such  control  over  their  actions  that  they  can 
adapt  themselves  to  the  needs  of  any  situation. 

To  impress  this  general  principle,  it  may  be  added  here 
that  education  in  decadent  European  countries  to-day  &uls 
to  accomplish  effectively  either  of  the  ends  just  indicated ; 
the  people  have  not  been  trained  so  that  they  can  see  what 
is  demanded  in  order  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  the  nation 
under  changing  conditions,  and  they  are  on  the  whole  un- 
able to  resist  sensuous  pleasures  of  the  moment  for  ends  of 
greater  and  more  permanent  value  in  a  social,  intellectual, 
and  SBsthetic  way.  This  problem  of  education  is  essentially 
a  social  or  moral  one.  Loss  of  moral  stamina  is  always  the 
beginning  of  d^eneracy  in  national  life.  Ask  any  unpre- 
judiced student  of  affairs  in  Spain  or  Italy,  for  instance, 
what  is  the  trouble  with  his  country,  and  he  will  tell  you  in 
effect  that  it  is  morally  weak,  and  so  has  lost  or  is  losing  its 
vigor.  Looked  at  in  the  large,  what  we  mean  by  morality 
is  just  those  modes  of  conduct  that  are  requisite  £ox  VxkdL 
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▼idual  and  national  aaoendenoy,  not  at  the  expense  of  oilier 
individuals  and  Dations,  but  through  a  more  and  more  per- 
fect understanding  of  the  laws  of  nature  for  the  purpose 
of  utilizing  them  for  human  well-being,  and  also  through  a 
continually  increasing  perfection  in  social  organization  and 
cooperation.  Whatever  lessens  vitality  and  threatens  decay 
in  the  long  run  is  immoral ;  and  by  decay  is  meant  a  nar- 
rowing of  the  range  of  individual  and  national  interest  and 
activity,  concentring  it  ever  more  largely  upon  mere  physi- 
cal existence,  with  a  consequent  dedine  in  the  sum  total 
of  the  happiness  of  a  people. 

The  history  of  nations  shows  that,  as  a  rule,  when  they 
are  developing  vigorously  in  their  youth  they  exhibit  the 
Vk«  •nwui  fundamental  social  virtues.  Then  the  people  are  on 
22[^^  the  whole  temperate,  honest,  patriotic,  industrious, 
SBAtioB  frugal,  law-abiding,  charitable,  and  so  on.  This 
applies  as  fully,  doubtless,  to  contemporary  civilizations  as 
to  those  of  an  earlier  day,  which  were  of  a  military  char- 
acter. To  develop  the  resources  of  a  country,  and  compete 
with  other  countries  commercially,  requires  that  most  of 
the  people,  at  any  rate,  should  conserve  their  forces,  and 
employ  them  in  profitable  ways.  Again,  it  requires  that 
.  the  social  organism  should  be  well  adjusted  internally,  so 
that  the  majority  of  its  members  may  engage  freely  in 
profitable  production.  This  implies  observance  of  the  social 
law  in  all  its  fundamental  features.  But  when  a  nation 
achieves  success  in  its  endeavors,  when  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence or  for  the  attainment  of  ideals  begins  to  grow  less, 
and  leisure  and  luxury  increases,  then  comes  the  crucial 
epoch  in  the  lives  of  nations  as  of  individuals.^  The  evi- 
dence everywhere  before  one's  eyes  in  the  Old  World  indi- 
cates that  there  most  of  the  nations,  at  any  rate,  have  not 

^  I  pnrposely  leaye  aside  the  consideration  of  sncb  questions  as  the  in- 
erease  in  the  population  of  a  coontry  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence  for 
all.  Matters  of  this  sort  lie  outside  the  scope  of  our  present  inquiry,  thouf^h 
they  are,  of  course,  of  yast  importance  in  a  study  of  all  the  causes  of 
■•tiooal  decay. 
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yet  learned  liow  to  employ  their  leisure  and  their  wealth  so 
as  to  insure  continuous  development,  or  even  to  wiftinfAii^ 
the  stage  of  development  already  reached.  Among  ancient 
peoples, — and  the  principle  appears  to  hold  for  the  majority 
of  modem  nations,  —  the  marked  increase  in  luxury  among 
the  few,  together  with  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  re* 
sources  which  produced  it,  invariably  led  first  to  moral  and 
then  to  physical  disintegration.  This  without  question  sug* 
gests  the  gravest  problem  which  confronts  the  American 
nation  to-day.  Even  though  one  be  a  confirmed  optimist,  he 
cannot  ignore  the  striking  lesson  that  is  taught  us  by  deca- 
dent peoples. 

Wealth  is  being  amassed  with  alarming  rapidity  in  our 
land ;  the  natural  resources  are  being  developed  with  fevers 
ish  haste;  and  already  in  a  few  regions  they  appear  to  be  in 
considerable  part  exhausted.  Everywhere  one  feels  the  really 
terrific  strain  for  material  gain.  And  for  the  moment  all  is 
well ;  on  the  whole  the  nation  is  sound  morally,  or  so  it  seems 
in  contrast  with  decadent  older  nations.  But  we  have  hardly 
yet  reached  the  period  when  the  moral  vitality  of  our  nation 
has  been  tested,  though  we  are  surely  approaching  it  rapidly. 
We  are  on  the  whole  still  in  the  period  of  our  youth,  the 
period  of  conquest,  when  the  pursuit  of  great  ends,  even  of  a 
material  character,  requires  the  observance  of  social  regula- 
tions in  their  fundamental  bearings.  But  even  now  there  are 
signs  of  the  disintegrating  infiuence  of  luxury  among  the  ex- 
tremely wealthy  in  American  life,  just  what  one  finds  in  deca- 
dent European  nations,  and  what  one  knows  to  have  been  true 
of  extinct  civilizations,  like  that  of  Rome.  With  us  this  small 
group  of  over-wealthy  individuals  has  already  lost  interest 
in  ends  of  national  and  individual  prosperity,  in  matters  of 
permanent  value,  and  they  are  giving  themselves  to  the 
pursuit  of  sensuous  pleasures.  One  knows  what  this  must 
lead  to  if  it  is  not  checked,  for  it  has  been  demonstrated  time 
and  again  in  older  countries. 

The  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  degenerative  process 
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always  begins  when  a  oonsideraUe  part  of  the  people  in  a 
nation  give  themselves  up  to  gross  pleasure  seek- 
ib  ing ;  and  it  is  therefore  the  chief  problem  of  edu- 
cation to  avert  this  catastrophe.  And  what  may 
be  done  about  it  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  school  must  strive 
to  interest  the  young  in  ends  other  than  those  of  a  purely 
physical  and  temporary  character.  It  must  in  some  way  set  up 
intellectual,  SBsthetic,  and  social  ideals  (the  religious  ideals, 
▼ital  and  essential  as  they  are  in  individual  and  national 
life,  cannot  be  considered  here),  which  will  restrain  the  pur- 
suit of  material  gain  and  mere  sensaous  gratification.  If 
this  cannot  be  achieved,  our  situation  is  a  hopeless  one.  Take 
Italy,  for  example ;  her  schools  have  concerned  ^  themselves 
largely  with  mere  linguistio  training.  So  far  as  one  can  dis- 
cover, there  are  few  if  any  large  conserving  interests  devel- 
oped among  the  pupils  in  these  schools.  The  art  galleries  of 
Italy  attract  thousands  of  visitors  yearly  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  but  the  school  children  seem  to  have  only  slight 
esthetic  interests,  and  high-grade  art  makes  scarcely  any 
impress  for  good  upon  their  lives.  The  Neapolitans,  as  an 
instance,  seem  to  know  less  about  the  art  treasures  in  their 
city  than  do  many  persons  in  America,  England,  or  Germany. 
As  a  pecjde  they  apparently  have  but  few  intellectual  or 
other  conserving  ideals,  which  can  stimulate  them  to  self« 
restraint  and  high  endeavor  in  a  time  of  severe  strain  and 
stress  in  national  life.  When  one  goes  into  the  schools 
he  can  observe  little  but  mere  formal  work,  which  exerts 
hardly  any  influence  upon  the  springs  of  aspiration  and  of 
oonduct ;  and  this  must  be  one  cause  of  the  present  unhappy 
oondition  of  the  nation,  as  authorities  like  Professor  Giu> 
landa  '  of  Rome  are  pointing  out  with  vigor  to-day. 

^  Ai  these  Iidm  art  h^ing  writtoD  the  report  oomee  from  Italy  timt  a 
aopteme  effort  ia  abont  to  be  made  b j  the  goremment  to  make  the  adioola 
more  efibient  in  trainiiy  the  jouDg  for  oontemporary  life. 

*  Ptofemot  Garlaoda's  tiewa  on  the  eanaoe  of  Italy's  tronblee  are  preeented 
in  part  in  hia  77  Tenia  Italia  ;  bnt  his  opinions  rsspeeting  the  need  el  foA- 
damental  edneational  reform  in  Italy  were  state4  at  length  to  the  writer 
petsonaUy  ia  190o. 
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When  (me  stadies  Italian  childhood  of  to-day,  he  becomes 
oonyinced  that  it  does  not  mean  much  for  social  education 
to  have  the  young  simply  live  in  the  vicinity  of  DtT«ioi- 
esthetio  things,  though  such  a  theory  is  current  ^HH^^ 
among  teachers  in  our  own  country.  It  would  be  iat«Mtg 
about  as  reasonable  to  say  that  a  man  who  could  not  read 
would  receive  great  intellectual  benefit  from  having  Shake- 
speare in  his  library.  To  profit  by  Shakespeare,  one  must 
be  able  to  assimilate  his  thought,  and  carry  it  into  action. 
Shakespeare  will  influence  those  only  who  are  on  about 
the  same  plane  of  intellect  and  experience  with  him.  So  in 
the  establishment  of  SBsthetic  interests,  any  great  work  of 
art  in  the  world  can  influence  an  individual's  life  only 
when  he  is  led  up  to  the  artist's  sphere  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing ;  and  this  means  that  he  must  have  something  of  the 
same  real,  vital,  »sthetio  experience  as  the  artist.  In  the 
attainment  of  this  end  formal  lessons  in  drawing  will  be  of 
slight  avail.  Even  **  analysis "  of  great  works  of  art  will 
accomplish  but  little.  That  training  alone  will  be  educative 
fai  an  effective  way  which  causes  the  pupil  constantly  to 
make  choices  among  varying  aesthetic  values,  and  to  pro- 
duce  CBSthetic  things*  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
his  education  he  must  be  kept  in  direct  contact  with  sbs- 
thetic  environments,  within  his  range  of  appreciation,  being 
aided  in  the  assimilation  and  production  of  sBsthetic  values 
aooording  to  his  degree  of  development.  We  may  count 
upon  it  as  certain  that  the  results  of  all  the  world's  SBsthetic 
activities  will  have  social  worth  for  the  individual,  and 
become  ends  for  his  own  endeavors,  only  as  he  grows  to 
assimilate  them  in  the  manner  indicated.  The  principle 
was  long  ago  recognized  by  Aristotle,  who  maintained  that 
cue  who  could  not  execute  music  could  not  best  appreciate 
it  Modem  psychology  maintains  that  perception  and  ex- 
presrion,  apprehension  and  execution,  go  hand  in  hand.  It 
is  a  matter  of  the  very  simplest  daily  observation  that  one 
can  adjust  himself  to  those  things  only,  of  any  degree  a£ 
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oomplezity,  that  lie  within  tli6  general  field  of  hiB  own 
aohievements.  Simply  lookiDg  at  or  listening  to  these  thing! 
doea  not  imply  effective  appreciation  of  them. 

The  principle  then  is,  that  in  American  life  we  most 
make  every  effort  to  develop  esthetic  interests  in  all  the 
pupils  of  the  schools,  by  giving  them  vital  SBSthetio  experi- 
ence from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  educational 
career.  This  most  older  civilizations  have  failed  to  do.  Art 
of  a  certain  kind  was,  a  few  generations  ago,  developed  to 
the  highest  point  in  Italy,  as  an  example ;  but  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  people  were  really  affected  by  it.  The 
great  body  of  the  populace,  upon  whom  the  life  of  any  na> 
tion  depends,  was  not  largely  influenced  by  it  in  their  feel- 
ing and  conduct  Besides,  the  SBsthetic  interest  of  even  the 
few  was  exceedingly  narrow  in  its  scope  and  content.  Paint- 
ing, and  religious  painting  at  that,  touches  but  a  small  part 
of  the  whole  of  life  ;  and  if  the  SBsthetic  activities  of  any 
people  are  limited  mainly  to  this  form  of  art,  the  results 
must  be  more  or  less  neutral,  so  far  as  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  concerned.  The  present-day  German  conception 
is  a  much  more  comprehensive  and  effective  one,  so  far  as 
the  social  outcome  upon  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  nation 
is  concerned.  The  Germans,  more  than  any  other  people  it 
seems,  are  incorporating  art  into  the  practical  activities  of 
every-day  life.  The  objects  one  employs  in  his  daily  work, 
for  instance,  are  being  made  SBsthetic ;  and  tiiese  probably 
affect  him  for  good  far  more  profoundly  than  pictures  hung 
upon  the  walls  or  painted  on  the  ceilings  of  churches.  Here 
is  a  principle  of  immeasurable  importance  for  our  American 
schools.  We  must  endeavor  to  develop  in  all  our  people 
SBsthetic  interests,  which  will  dominate  them  in  their  com- 
monplace, if  you  please,  activities,  and  become  ends  for  the 
utilization  of  their  energies.  It  will  doubtiess  be  granted 
without  argument  that  the  opportunities  in  this  respect  are 
unlimited ;  man's  aesthetic  needs  can  never  be  fully  met,  as 
they  concern  the  things  he  must  use  in  the  struggle  for 
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exbtenoe.  Of  pictuies  he  oaa  easily  ha^e  an  exoess,  so  that 
many  of  them  he  may  not  respond  to  at  all;  but  it  is 
otherwise  with  the  furnishing  of  his  home  and  its  environs, 
the  took  he  uses,  and  the  like. 

In  a  study  of  European  life  one  is  struck  with  the  almost 
total  lack  of  what  might  be  called  intellectual  interests 
among  the  masses  in  many  of  the  countries.  Let  DtT«i«i. 
us  glance  at  Italy  again.  The  horizon  of  the  people,  J^[^^^* 
even  those  engaged  in  intellectual  pursuits,  is  iBtvwti 
bounded  largely  by  the  immediate  present,  alike  in  time 
and  in  space.  They  know  but  little  concerning  the  great 
movements  of  the  day  outside  of  their  own  country,  or  even 
outside  their  own  province.  One  finds  university  professors 
even  who  are  quite  ignorant  of  what  men  in  other  countries 
are  doing  in  their  special  fields,  though  a  few  of  them  are 
among  the  world*s  most  advanced  scholars.  Further,  these 
people  as  a  whole  have  little  knowledge  of  the  literature  or 
history  of  any  other  country  than  their  own ;  and  they  have 
only  a  formal  and  sort  of  vainglorious  interest  in  their  own 
history  and  achievements.  The  desire  to  know  for  the  sake 
of  understanding  has  practicaUy  died  out  in  this  land, 
probably  because  the  schools  do  little  if  anything  to  foster 
it.  From  the  primary  school  to  the  university  almost  every- 
thing is  traditional ;  learning  is  prepared  in  formal  doses, 
and  it  must  be  taken  just  as  prescribed.  The  instructor 
hands  out  the  doses,  in  the  text-books  or  the  lectures,  and 
the  pupils  raise  no  queries  nor  make  any  objections. 

One  looks  in  vain  usually  for  the  inquiring  mind  among 
the  students.  The  teachers  will  tell  you  there  are  such ;  but 
how  can  they  tell,  since  little  opportunity  is  given  for  the 
love  of  knowledge,  real^  vital  knowledge,  to  manifest  itself  ? 
The  studies  make  demands  upon  memory  almost  exclusively, 
and  the  instructors,  speaking  generally,  make  appeals  to 
this  faculty  only.  Inquire  of  a  lyceal  teacher  why  he  does 
not  give  his  pupils  some  opportunity  to  discuss  the  subject 
he  is  teaching  them,  or  to  ask  him  questions,  or  why  he 
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does  not  ask  them  questions  in  order  to  get  their  opinions, 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  there  is  no  time  for  such  work. 
The  central  authority  at  Rome  lays  out  his  programme  for 
him,  and  he  must  cover  the  ground,  which  does  not  provide 
for  awakening  the  desire  for  knowledge,  but  only  to  impart 
so  many  traditional  facts.  The  same  is  true  in  principle  in 
the  universities,  in  the  elementary  schools,  in  the  normal 
schools  even. 

Italy  is  thus  cited  as  an  instance  of  arrest,  or  perhaps 
introversion,  in  respect  to  intellectual  interests,  with  the 
purpose  of  showing  what  we  must  strive  in  every  way  to 
avoid  in  our  American  schools.  Happily  we  have  faith  in 
the  importance  of  developing  a  genuine  love  of  vital  know- 
ledge, which  should  lead  our  pupils  to  explore  every  phase 
of  nature,  and  human  nature,  in  the  attempt  to  discover  how 
things  are  constituted  and  how  they  operate.  Out  of  this 
searching  should  come  in  time  practical  values;  but  the 
greatest  good  lies  in  the  opportunity  it  afiFords  for  utilizing 
the  leisure  and  the  energy  of  our  people  in  healthful,  con- 
structive pursuits.  It  is  not  enough  at  all  that  a  few  should 
have  this  interest,  as  in  Greek  and  Roman  civilization ;  but 
it  must  be  generally  disseminated  among  the  people,  who 
must  be  kept  in  sympathy  with  the  suggestions  made  by  in- 
vestigators if  progress  is  to  be  made  continually.  If  it  be 
possible  to  awaken  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  our  people 
so  that  they  will  be  incessantly  looking  forward  and  search- 
ing for  truths  still  uncovered,  it  seems  that  we  should  be 
able  to  put  off  for  a  long  time  (may  we  hope  for  all  time?) 
the  day  when  we  shall  begin  to  return  upon  our  path.  A 
nation  of  alert  minds  will  discern  the  forces  that  threaten 
degeneration  in  the  national  life,  and  they  should  be  able 
to  control  them ;  but  the  majority  of  the  people  must  be 
trained  so  that  they  can  discern  these  forces  and  appreciate 
whither  they  tend.  A  nation  cannot  be  saved  by  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  few ;  the  attitudes  and  appreciation  of 
the  majority,  after  all,  determine  the  fate  of  a  nation,  as 
Frofesaor  Oarlanda  is  making  dear  to  his  own  people. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  we  in  America  have  the  right 
ideal ;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  we  are  achieving  all  that 
can  be  desired  in  giving  our  people  a  genuine 
interest  in  vital  truth.  Let  one  study  the  life  in  laovswrn 
either  the  rural  districts  or  the  cities  in  almost  any  ^""'^ 
section  of  our  country,  and  he  will  find  that  the  schools 
leave  a  good  deal  to  be  desired  in  respect  to  developing  a 
love  for  genuine,  virile  knowledge  in  the  rising  generation. 
The  youth  in  these  places  do  not  as  a  rule  frequent  the 
libraries  or  the  laboratories  during  their  leisure  hours,  but 
instead  they  rendezvous  at  the  livery  stable,  the  barber 
shop,  and  the  saloon.  Study  the  work  of  the  schools  among 
us,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they  have  hardly  yet  b^^  to 
do  vital  teaching  which  will  establish  the  idesds  which  it  hat 
been  said  must  be  made  to  exert  a  controlling  influence  upon 
the  lives  of  our  people,  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  unhappy  fate 
of  older  civilizations.  Our  schools  are  still  governed  to  a 
degree  by  the  formal,  artificial,  mechanical  methods  which 
make  the  schools  of  Spain  and  Italy,  and  other  European 
countries  to  a  less  extent,  so  ineffective  in  moulding  the 
lives  of  the  rising  generation  in  the  manner  indicated  as 
essential  for  individual  and  national  well-being. 

Our  teachers  are  themselves  often  without  interest  in 
vital  knowledge,  and  are  quite  lacking  in  inspiration ;  and 
in  this  regard  Germany  can  teach  us  a  useful  lesson.  In 
our  ungraded  district  schools  the  situation  is  the  most  seri- 
ous; for  in  many  places  the  teaching  is  still  altogether 
mechanical  and  largely  ineffective.  To  substitute  mind- 
awakening  and  fruitful  subjects  and  methods  for  merely 
formal  ones  must  be  our  constant  endeavor.  It  is  beyond 
question  that  a  high  type  of  social  life  cannot  be  developed 
among  a  people  whose  schools  are  formal,  mechanical,  arti- 
fidaL  But  we  have  reason  to  be  hopef  uL  Already  nature- 
study  and  manual  activities  have  been  made  a  regular  part 
of  the  curriculum  of  the  country  schools  in  certain  of  the 
states.  It  is  being  required  also  that  the  teachers  in  these 
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•ebools  shall  haye  reoeived  some  speoial  training  for  tbeir 
profession.  Again,  the  consolidating  of  coontry  schools, 
affording  opportunity  to  secure  better  teachers  and  better 
equipment  for  effective  teaching  in  all  departments,  promises 
well  for  the  future.  We  must  move  steadily  and  irresistibly 
on  along  all  these  lines  of  progress  until  formalism  is  re- 
placed by  vitalism  in  every  grade  of  public  school,  from  the 
kindergarten  through  the  university. 

Students  of  human  evolution  have  often  pointed  out  that 
later  civilizations  have  differed  markedly  from  those  of  more 
j^^^^j^  ancient  times  in  their  larger  and  saner  altruistic 
Mat  at  interests.  All  modem  nations  have,  to  some  extent 
•itnJftit  at  any  rate,  made  provision  for  the  care  and  aid 
'■*'***^  of  the  needy  and  the  helpless  among  their  people. 
In  its  bearing  upon  national  life,  this  means  that  some  of 
the  energy  of  the  more  fortunate  individuals  in  any  group  is 
given  to  the  improvement  of  the  state  of  the  less  fortunate; 
and  the  social  organism  is  unquestionably  strengthened 
thereby.  If  space  permitted,  it  oould  probably  be  shown 
that  those  nations  in  which  the  altruistic  tendencies  are  the 
strongest  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  rational  are  in  the 
most  stable  condition,  and  give  promise  of  retaining  their 
vigor  the  longest.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance 
to  note  how  the  different  nations  eicpress  their  charitable  in- 
clinations, for  they  differ  considerably  in  this  respect.  Here 
in  one  nation  where  poverty  is  extreme,  and  the  helpless 
from  one  cause  or  another  are  numbered  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands, — in  this  nation  the  rich  show  their  sympathy 
by  making  contributions  in  money  or  goods  directly  to  the 
poor  among  them.  This,  it  will  be  apparent,  is  a  more  or 
less  spectacular  method  of  administering  aid,  and  would 
naturally  be  characteristic  of  a  people  who  are  fond  of  ex- 
hibition, and  whose  interests  usually  have  an  immediate 
personal  reference.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  expression 
of  altruistic  feeling  must  be  constantly  repeated  in  order  to 
be  of  substantial  aid  to  the  unfortunate,  for  it  does  not 
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I  tiiem  sdf'helpjvl.  It  does  not  give  them  initiatiTe  in 
ttking  advantage  of  conditions  to  aid  themselyes ;  rather  it 
probably  tends  to  destroy  initiative,  making  the  recipient 
of  charity  constantly  more  dependent. 

But  here  in  another  nation,  while  there  is  some  direct 
contributing  to  charity,  the  altruistic  tendencies  are  mainly 
expressed  in  other  directions.  The  wealthy  endow  institu- 
tions or  schools  of  one  kind  or  another  for  the  poor ;  they 
provide  lectures  dealing  with  modes  of  effective  living 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  those  who  listen  to  them ; 
and  in  other  ways  they  seek  to  relieve  distress  by  making 
Ae  needy  intelligent  and  resourceful.  It  will  not  be  neces* 
sary  to  dwell  upon  the  proposition  that  this  latter  method  is 
the  only  effective  one  in  permanently  strengthening  national 
life.  Li  our  own  country  we  have  great  need  of  more 
thoroughly  appreciating  this  principle  and  putting  it  into 
effect.  In  the  great  rush  of  our  life,  and  the  general  pros- 
perity everywhere  abounding,  it  pleases  many  of  us  best  to 
give  money  to  all  who  ask  for  it.  Americans  are  known 
throughout  Europe  for  their  ^  generous ''  disposition.  They 
ate  in  the  habit  of  giving  freely  to  those  who  beg,  without 
inquiring  as  to  the  merits  of  the  beneficiaries,  or  the  conse- 
quences of  giving  upon  their  conduct.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  be  recognized  that  our  people  have  not  forgotten  to 
make  provisions  for  the  poor  to  become  self-helpful ;  no  na- 
tion has  done  more  in  this  direction,  unless  it  be  Germany 
with  her  exceptionally  effective  system  of  evening  industrial 
and  trade  schools. 

But  we  can  do  vastly  more  than  we  have  done,  and  the 
schools  can  cooperate  in  the  endeavor.  We  should  have  in 
the  higher  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  in  the  secondary 
school,  and  in  the  college  and  the  university,  studies  dealing 
in  a  very  concrete,  vital  way  with  the  more  fundamental 
problems  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  It  may  be  shown  to 
eighth-grade  pupils  even  what  are  the  requisites  for  the 
social  health  of  our  people ;  and  among  the  topics  discussed 
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flhonld  be  one  treating  of  the  methods  of  relievuig  and 
reducing  poverty.  The  aim  of  this  study  should  be  to  make 
all  our  people  conscious  of  the  &ct  that  9df-hdpf%dne9B  on 
the  part  of  practically  all  the  population  of  a  nation  is 
absolutely  essential  to  its  happiness  and  its  endurance.  This 
is  one  of  the  g^atest  lessons  our  schools  can  impress  upon 
the  rising  generation,  and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to 
teach  it  most  effectively.  Let  it  be  made  apparent  in  this 
study  that  charity  can  always  be  best  expressed  in  the  l<mg 
run  by  teaching  those  in  need  how  to  he  of  service.  In  this 
way  the  range  of  interests  and  activities  within  the  nation 
will  be  enlarged,  and  the  means  of  increasing  happiness  will 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  poor  and  rich  alike.  Eveiy  pupil 
who  leaves  our  schools,  even  the  elementaiy  school,  should 
have  got  a  glimpse  at  least  of  the  idea  that  no  social  organism 
can  long  survive  if  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  members 
are  non-productive  in  any  way,  whatever  may  be  the  reason, 
whether  because  of  luxury,  or  dependence  upon  the  bounty 
of  the  rich,  or  the  state,  or  what  not. 

This  leads  to  a  word  upon  the  necessity  of  our  schools 
developing  industrial  interests  in  the  young.  One  msj 
hear  students  of  sociology  and  economics  in  most 
European  countries  say  that  modem  educational 
systems  train  too  largely  for  the  professions,  and 
ignore  the  industries  upon  which  in  the  end  the  well-being 
of  the  social  organism  depends.  In  Italy,  France,  and  Eng- 
land especially,  there  is  a  profound  conviction  among  think- 
ing men  that  it  would  be  vastly  better  for  their  respective 
nations  if  there  were  fewer  universities  and  more  technical 
schools,  which  would  prepare  young  men  and  women  ade- 
quately for  agriculture,  engineering,  commerce,  and  domes- 
tic duties.  Unemployed  doctors  of  philosophy,  it  is  said 
over  and  over  again,  are  a  source  of  peril  to  any  nation, 
for  they  are  generally  ill-contented,  and  they  are  inclined 
to  advocate  the  destruction  of  the  existing  social  order. 
Meanwhile,  the  industries  upon  which  civilijEation  depends 
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haye  not  been  greatly  affected  in  Eoropean  ccmntries 
through  the  influence  of  the  sohools  and  colleges,  though 
in  Germany  particularly  there  is  promise  of  much  improve- 
ment in  this  regard  in  the  future. 

Fortunately,  in  our  own  country  the  mechanic  arts,  agri- 
culture, and  the  like  are  apparency  destined  to  occupy  the 
most  prominent  place  in  our  whole  educational  system,  as 
they  rightly  should.  However,  there  are  many  among  us 
who  would  arrest  this  movement  and  return  on  our  path, 
faecanse,  as  they  think,  we  are  becoming  too  ^^material- 
istic.'* But  surely  we  are  moving  along  the  right  lines,  and 
we  must  press  forward  without  ceasing,  until  every  in« 
dustrial  activity  essential  to  the  life  of  the  nation  shall  be 
treated  in  the  spirit  and  according  to  the  method  of  modem 
sdmoe,  and  imtil  it  shall  be  deemed  as  worthy  and  en- 
nobling in  every  way  to  study  agriculture  or  domestic 
science  as  to  study  Greek  or  literature  or  algebra.  Where 
the  least  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction  in  Euro- 
pean nations,  the  whole  life  of  the  people  —  physical,  in- 
tellectual, moral  —  is  at  the  lowest  ebb;  and  where  the 
most  has  been  achieved,  the  social  condition  is  most  stable 
and  promising  in  all  respects ;  and  there  is  certainly  some 
relation  between  the  healthful  or  degenerative  condition  of 
the  nation  and  the  dignity  which  is  attached  to  industrial 
pursuits,  and  the  prominence  given  to  them  in  the  educa^ 
tional  activities  of  the  people. 

In  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  development  of 
conserving  interiBsts  in  our  schools,  it  has  been  implied 
that  it  must  be  the  aim  throughout  to  make  every  Dtviioi- 
individual  among  us  independent  and  effective  in  SSifUiiai 
dealing  with  aU  matters  of  general  and  social  as  |||y***^ 
well  as  personal  concern.  There  is  in  question  dOeUasy 
here  a  large  principle  of  the  utmost  importance  in  education 
for  national  stability.   When  one  endeavors  to  find  the 
chief  deficiencies  in  the  educational  regime  of  decadent  or 
non-progressive  countries,  it  seems  dear  enough  that  one 
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defeot  lies  in  Hms  failure  to  train  for  indwidtud  efflcienef 
in  social  as  well  as  personal  life.  Thorough,  unprejadioed 
stodents  of  affairs  in  these  countries  complain  that  the 
schools  are  not  teaching  pupils  to  ^^  think  for  themselves/ 
These  nations,  practically  all  of  them,  make  obedient 
routinists  in  their  schools,  but  such  individuals  lack  inde- 
pendence and  initiative.  They  are  not  trained  to  cope  with 
new  problems  affecting  the  life  of  their  nation,  and  they 
are  not  coping  with  them. 

In  America,  we  perhaps  understand  what  we  ought  to 
do  in  developing  individual  power,  and  one  may  see  the 
ideal  realized  in  large  measure  in  particular  schools  in 
various  parts  of  the  Union.  But  to  attain  it  fully  requires 
teachers  of  the  largest  calibre,  those  who  have  tibemselves 
attained  it ;  and  in  this  respect  there  is  much  to  be  desired 
in  our  countiy.  We  must  have  as  instructors  persons  who 
know  how  to  engender  in  our  children  the  habit  of  effective 
thinking^  not  simply  good  memorizing;  and  this  effective 
thinking  must  be  done  in  the  schools  with  reference  to  the 
needs  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  nation,  as  indicated  in  the 
nature  of  our  people  and  the  history,  of  other  nations.  No 
amount  of  learning  of  rules  about  moral  conduct  will  prove 
of  any  substantial  worth,  as  is  shown  in  France  (to  which 
we  shall  return  presently),  without  this  development  of 
individual  freedom  and  efficiency  in  dealing  with  the  pro- 
blems affecting  national  prosperity.  In  the  organization  and 
discipline  of  our  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  choice  of  studied 
and  in  the  methods  of  presenting  them,  we  must  encouragl 
individual  initiative  to  the  fullest  extent. 

While  urging  the  development  of  individual  initiative,  it 
OMkiamitw  ^^^^  ^^  ^®  same  time  be  appreciated  that  our 
to  oittv  pupils  must  be  taught  perfect  obedience  to  estab- 
^  lished  law.  But  in  every  way  possible  they  must 
be  made  to  see  why  law  has  been  established,  and  why  it 
must  be  observed  if  all  are  to  prosper  best.  From  first  to 
last  in  the  discipline  of  the  school  pupils  must  be  led  to  see  the 
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xeaaonableness  of  rules  and  regtilations ;  and  then  they  must 
be  made  to  realize  that  these  regulations,  being  reasonable, 
must  be  observed  under  all  circumstances.  We  shall  in  a 
later  chapter  discuss  in  detail  the  general  principles  in  ques- 
tion here ;  but  let  it  be  said  now  that  there  is  danger  of  pupils 
in  American  schools  not  acquiring  an  attitude  of  ready  con- 
formity to  reasonable  authority.  It  is  a  delicate  matter  to 
develop  this  attitude  of  freedom  and  at  the  same  time  of 
obedience,  but  the  competent  teacher  can  accomplish  it. 
He  can  develop  in  his  pupils  the  habit  of  seeking  the  reasons 
for  laws,  and  if  they  do  not  seem  right,  to  attempt  to  secure 
something  more  equitable ;  but  so  long  as  they  remain  in 
force  they  must  be  observed.  The  teacher  who  appreciates 
his  opportunity  can  utilize  the  every-day  life  of  his  school 
to  achieve  effectively  the  end  here  indicated. 

The  ehief  problem  of  social  tnuDing  is  so  to  infloence  each  oncom- 
ing generation  that  the  oommanitj  or  the  nation  may  continue  to  grow 
in  strength  and  efficiency,  which  will  insnre  increasing  pros-  ^^^^ 
peritj,  alike  to  society  and  to  the  individual.  The  theory  that 
the  social  organism  is  subject  to  precisely  the  same  laws  of  growth 
and  decay  as  the  biological  organism  is  hardly  sound,  since  in  the 
social  body  new  members  are  constantly  appearing,  and  this  makes 
possible  oontinnal  readjustment  to  changing  environmental  condi- 
tions. 

The  highest  function  of  education  is  so  to  equip  the  plastic  mem- 
bers of  society  that  they  may  realize  in  knowledge  and  conduct  the 
requirements  for  continuous  social,  intellectual,  and  physical  develop- 
ment. Whatever  lessens  vitality  in  any  form  and  threatens  decay  is, 
in  the  large  view,  immoral.  When  a  nation  is  developing  vigorously  it 
usually  exhibits  in  its  activities  the  fundamental  virtues  of  temperance, 
industry,  fair  play,  honesty,  and  the  like.  But  when  success  is  achieved 
and  leisure  and  luxury  increase,  then  comes  the  crucial  period  in  the 
life  of  a  nation,  as  of  an  individual.  In  the  past  marked  increase  in 
luxury  in  nations  has  resulted  first  in  moral,  and  then  in  physical 
disintegration. 

The  educational  problem  of  any  nation  is  mainly  how  to  teach  its 
oitisens  to  employ  leisure  and  wealth  so  as  to  insure  development  in- 
stead of  decay.  In  our  country  the  moral  vitality  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  has  not  yet  been  severely  tested ;  but  wealth  is  being  amassed 
with  alarming  rapidity,  and  already  signs  of  the  disintegrating  infln- 
I  of  loxnry  are  appearing.  The  degenerative  process  always  begins 
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whan  a  oonsidenble  pArt  of  the  people  in  n  eommnniiy  or  a  nalioB 
give  themselyes  up  to  the  punuit  of  Bensnons  pleasaree. 

In  order  to  a?ert  this  catastrophe,  the  schools  must  strive  to  develop 
in  the  young  dominating  intorests  of  an  ssthetic,  intollectoal,  altru- 
istic, and  industrial  character.  The  schools  of  Italy,  as  an  example^ 
fail  to  do  this,  and  they  are,  in  a  measure  at  least,  responsible  for  the 
nation's  deplorable  condition  at  present. 

Merely  to  dwell  in  the  vicinity  of  ssthetic  things  may  exert  litUe  or 
no  influence  upon  esthetic  feeling.  The  great  art  of  the  world  can 
affect  the  feeling  and  impulses  of  the  individual  only  when  he  pai^ 
ticipates  in  the  artist's  thought  and  feeling.  In  order  that  Ksthetio 
training  may  be  truly  educative  in  establishing  deep  interest  in  «•- 
thetic  objects,  it  must  oause  the  pupil  constantly  to  make  cBithetic  ckoiet 
in  an  environment  of  varying  esthetic  values,  and  to  produce  CBSthdie 
things.  In  our  country  it  should  be  the  aim  to  develop  in  al/  the  people 
Ksthetic  interests  that  will  vitally  affect  their  daily  lives. 

Astody  of  European  life  reveals  a  serious  lack  of  genuine  intelleei- 
aal  interests  among  the  masses  of  the  people.  In  the  schools  of  Italy, 
most  if  not  all  the  work  is  formal,  traditional,  mechanical.  Such  work 
leaves  the  individual  wholly  incapable  of  adapting  himself  effectively 
to  changing  social  conditions.  To  avoid  arrest  and  retrogression,  and 
to  insure  continued  progress  in  a  nation,  there  must  be  disseminated 
among  the  people  the  spirit  of  investigation,  and  the  desire  to  search 
after  new  truth  which  may  lead  to  more  perfect  adjustment.  While 
in  America  we  seem  to  be  getting  the  right  ideal,  still  a  study  of  the 
schools  in  either  the  city  or  the  country  will  show  that  there  is  still 
much  to  be  desired.  In  many  of  our  schools,  alike  of  low  and  of  high 
degree,  the  teaching  lacks  vitality  and  is  inclined  to  be  formal,  me- 
chanical, and  ineffective.  Enrichment  of  the  course  of  study,  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers,  and  the  consolidation  of  country  schools 
are  hopeful  signs  of  progress. 

All  modem  nations  have  made  some  provision  for  the  care  of  their 
helpless  and  needy  members;  but  the  altruistic  tendency  manifests 
itself  in  different  ways  in  different  nations.  In  some  countries  aid  is 
given  to  the  poor  directly,  and  in  a  more  or  less  spectacular  manner. 
In  other  countries  the  growing  tendency  is  to  relieve  distress  by  mak- 
ing the  needy  intelligent  and  self-helpful.  In  this  way  individual  as 
well  as  national  life  is  strengthened.  While  Americans  are  noted 
among  older  nations  for  their  **  generous  "  disposition,  they  yet  have 
not  entirely  forgotten  to  provide  means  for  the  poor  to  become  self- 
helpful  through  proper  education.  The  principle  involved  should  be 
more  generally  appreciated  among  us,  and  put  into  effect  more  largely 
in  every  section  of  the  country.  All  the  schools  —  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  higher  —  should  give  a  prominent  place  to  studies  dealing  in 
a  vital,  concrete  way  with  the  fundamental  problems  in  the  life  of  tbt 
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BAtioii.  Erery  pnpil  who  leftrea  school  should  hare  gained  the  idea 
that  no  nation  can  long  surriye  in  which  a  considerable  proportion  of 
its  population  is  nou-produotive  from  any  cause  whatsoever. 

A  study  of  European  nations  shows  that  there  is  an  intimate  relation 
existing  between  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  well-being  of  a 
people  and  the  attention  given  to  training  individual  independence 
and  initiative,  both  in  school  and  in  real  life.  In  order  to  train  for 
individual  efiBcienoy,  the  school  must  encourage  original,  dynamic, 
effeetive  thinking,  and  not  mere  faithfulness  in  verbal  memory.  But 
with  the  development  of  the  attitude  of  individual  freedom  and  initi- 
ative must  go  strict  obedience  to  established  law.  In  America  we  are 
doing  more  than  any  other  country  in  making  our  children  individually 
eompetent;  bat  there  is  some  danger  that  they  will  not  learn  to  eon- 
form  readily  and  fully  to  proper  and  neoesaary  authority. 


CHAPTER  XI 

EDUCATIVE  SOCIAL  EXPERIENCE* 

Students  of  human  nature  in  all  times  have  urged  tibat 
deliberate  training  of  some  sort  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  fitting  of  an  individual  to  adjust  himself  to 

iw^  a  complex  social  environment;  nature  unaided 
cannot  accomplish  all  that  is  demanded  in  this  di- 
rection. Every  important  scheme  which  has  been  proposed 
for  the  improvement  of  social  and  individual  life  has  laid  em- 
phasis upon  the  school  as  the  instrument  to  be  considered 
at  the  outset  Plato,  the  most  serious  and  competent  writer 
on  social  welfare  in  ancient  times,  gave  chief  attention  to 
education  as  the  means  of  realizing  his  ideal  community. 
In  his  Sepublic  and  his  Laws  he  goes  at  length  into  the 
methods  of  training  children  for  social  efficiency,  in  respect 
alike  to  individual  and  to  civic  relations.  The  same  at- 
tempt is  made  by  Aristotle  in  his  Political  Plutarch  in  his 
Morals^  Montaigne  in  several  of  his  works,  Locke  in  his 
Thcmghts  on  Ed\ication^  Pestalozzi  in  his  How  Gert'ude 
Teaches  her  Children^  Rousseau  in  his  Emile^  Froebel  in 
his  Education  by  Development^  Herbart  in  his  Outline  of 
Pedagogical  Doctrine^  Spencer  in  his  Educationj  —  and 
the  list  might  be  extended  at  pleasure. 

These  students  have  all  appreciated  that  the  need  of  edu- 
cational influence  to  perfect  the  individual  in  his  social 
adjustments  arises  out  of  the  child's  inability  to  adapt 
himself  readily  and  effectively  to  all  phases  of  the  social 

^  As  orif^nally  written,  the  first  half  of  this  chapter  disoussed  the  inflnenoe 
of  physical  conditions  in  the  individnal  upon  his  social  attitudes.  Bnt  inas- 
much as  the  author  has  treated  this  subject  in  detail  in  his  Dynamic  Foe- 
tors  in  Education^  Part  II,  it  has  seemed  best  upon  reflection  not  to  do  mor« 
than  mention  it  here.  The  whole  matter  is  of  supreme  importance,  howsTsr, 
and  the  reader  is  uiged  to  gire  it  his  attentioD  if  he  is  not  ^*«"iM«^r  with  it 
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enyiroiimeiit  into  which  he  is  oast  at  birth.  Tho  newcomer's 
Tision  has  not  been  made  keen  to  discern  the  social  goal 
ahead ;  his  feet  have  not  been  practiced  to  the  route ;  his 
longs  have  been  accustomed  to  a  heavier  atmosphere.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  at  length  in  previous  chapters  that  the 
diild  comes  to  us  equipped  especiaUy  for  journeying  among 
%  people  of  quite  different  temper  and  customs,  and  his 
traveling  outfit  is  in  many  respects  only  impedimenta  to 
him  under  present-day  conditions.  Plato  was  impressed  by 
the  resemblance  which  he  thought  he  saw  between  the  child*s 
development  and  that  of  the  race.  Gt)ethe*s  writings  are 
full  of  the  idea ;  Herder  and  Lessing  have  adopted  it ;  the 
evolutionists,  all  of  them  from  Darwin  down,  have  attempted 
to  give  it  a  scientific  foundation ;  Herbart  and  his  followers 
have  made  it  the  basis  of  an  educational  system ;  and  it  is 
the  fundamental  hypothesis  of  modem  educational  theory. 
The  young  child,  according  to  this  view,  is  on  a  par  with 
jirimitive  man  in  his  social  inclinations  and  abilities,  but 
he  must  learn  to  live  among  men  whose  relations  are  well- 
nigh  infinitely  complex,  and  who  must,  to  a  large  extent 
at  any  rate,  assume  attitudes  of  cooperation,  instead  of  those 
of  opposition  and  aggression. 

The  chief  problem  of  education  regarded  from  this  stand- 
point consists  either  in  repressing  in  some  manner  such  of 
the  child's  native  impulses  as  are  out  of  alignment  with 
contemporary  social  practices,  or  transforming  these  im- 
pulses into  tendencies  that  will  bring  the  individual  into  har- 
mony with  the  customs,  ideab,  and  institutions  of  civilized 
society.  Looking  at  the  matter  in  a  very  general  way  here, 
we  see  that  in  primitive  communities  egoism,  in  the  crude, 
narrow  sense,  is  much  more  prominent  than  in  highly  com- 
-  plex  societies ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  predominant  in  the 
young  child.  In  the  savage  life  of  the  forest  the  individual 
fights  his  own  battles  largely  alone,  and  advances  himself 
by  subjugating  or  exterminating  his  fellows.  Success  under 
such  circumstances  requires  intense  individualistic  feelings 
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and  actions ;  and  the  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  child  be-' 
gins  his  journey  dominated  to  a  considerable  extent  by  these 
primitiye,  self-referring  impulses,  which  set  him  in  hostility 
to  the  cdter  in  many  of  their  relations ;  and  while  he  would 
on  his  own  initiative  learn  to  restrain  certain  tendencies  and 
to  practice  others  of  a  more  social  character  in  the  give  and 
take  of  daily  life,  still  he  would  not  move  rapidly  enough 
or  go  far  enough  without  special  aid  being  given  him  by 
the  group  of  which  he  is  a  member,  through  its  agencies 
established  for  this  particular  purpose. 

The  first  principle  in  social  education,  indicated  alike  by 
experience  and  by  the  data  presented  in  preceding  chapters, 

BdaeaH9§  ^  ^^ '  ^^  ^^^^  ^  attain  most  readily  and  eeo- 
sMiai «-  nomically  to  social  efficiency,  the  child  must  from 
SiTSirt  ^  ▼e^  beginning  have  hurge  experience  —  real, 
'■•*'■**•  vital,  ediicative  experience —  in  a  variety  of  typi- 
cal social  situations.  In  this  statement  it  is  implied  that 
individuals  will  differ  in  respect  to  the  d^;ree  of  complexity 
of  the  social  relations  they  will  assume,  and  so  the  range  of 
their  need  and  education  will  be  greater  in  one  case  than  in 
another ;  but  we  speak  here  of  the  general  principle  only. 
In  contrast  to  the  principle  as  stated,  it  may  be  suggested 
that  the  learning  of  rules,  maxims,  or  precepts  concern- 
ing good  behavior  will  not  materially  aid  the  social  tyro, 
unless  his  learning  is  preceded,  or  at  least  supplemented,  by 
actual  practice  in  adjusting  himself  effectively  to  concrete 
social  situations  presenting  all  the  factors  involved  in  the 
adjustments  of  real  life.  Just  as  a  course  in  text-book  psy- 
chology alone  will  not  give  one  vital  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  though  it  may  aid  him  in  interpreting  what  he  has 
seen  if  he  has  met  people  face  to  face  in  some  of  the  typical 
situations  of  daily  life ;  and  as  a  course  in  ethics  will  not 
of  itself  develop  in  the  student  ethical  conduct,  though  it 
will  be  more  serviceable  for  the  youth  than  the  child,  since 
the  former  can  in  some  measure  probably  interpret  the  teach- 
ings in  the  light  of  his  experience ;  so  principles  setting  forlli 
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the  reBultB  of  the  experimentB  of  the  race  in  social  living 
oannot  yield  their  wisdom  to  the  novice  for  the  simple  memo- 
rizing of  them,  a  doctrine  which  Locke,  Bonsseau,  and  all 
their  followers  have  maintained  has  universal  validity. 

It  does  not  seem  dogmatic  to  say  that  nothing  but  direct, 
vital,  first-hand  relations  with  his  fellows  from  the  earliest 
years  on  will  furnish  a  child  with  concrete  data  necessary 
for  gaining  social  insight,  and  for  developing  social  good 
will,  and  a  disposition  to  cooperate  with  his  fellows.^  In 
the  give-and-take  relations  of  social  intercourse  tlie  novice 
may  leam  under  intelligent  guidances  (&u<  he  must  be 
guided)  what  impulses  rule  the  hearts  of  his  comrades,  and 
bow  be  must  conduct  himself  toward  them  so  that  all  may 
attaih  the  greatest  happiness  in  the  end.  In  this  manner, 
when  aided  by  some  competent  person  or  book  or  work  of 
art  or  what  not,  in  ways  which  we  must  sketch  in  succeed- 
ing chapters,  he  acquires  in  time  the  feeling  of  what  is  the 
proper  thing  to  be  done  in  social  situations.  Based  on  what 
has  been  developed  elsewhere,  it  may  now  be  said  that  it 
will  be  of  little  service  to  an  individual,  in  the  real  world  of 
people  struggling  in  innumerable  ways  for  larger  life,  to 
have  memorized  a  system  of  ^^  rules  of  conduct,"  if  he  baa 
not  worked  such  rules  out  into  motor  tendencies,  and  pos- 
sibly motor  habits.  It  may  be  noted  in  this  connection  that 
children  sometimes  are  set  to  leam  by  heart  lessons  in  man- 

^  Qnfatilian*!  Adyioe  in  reference  to  the  trainlni^  of  the  oiMor  applies 
in  prineiple  to  the  training  of  every  boy  for  life  among'  hit  fellowi :  ^  Firet 
of  aUf  let  him  who  ii  to  be  an  orator,  and  who  mnit  Ure  amidat  the  great- 
est pnblieity,  and  in  fall  daylight  of  pnblio  affaire,  aoonitom  himoelf ,  from 
his  boyhood,  not  to  be  abashed  at  the  sight  of  men,  nor  pine  in  a  solitary 
aad  as  it  were  recluse  way  of  life.  The  mind  requires  to  be  constantly  ezeited 
tad  ronsed,  while  in  snoh  retirement  it  either  languishes,  and  contracts  rost 
as  it  were,  in  the  shade,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes  swoUen  with  empty 
eoneeit,  since  he  who  compares  himself  with  no  one  else,  will  necessarily 
attribate  too  much  to  his  own  powers. 

"  Besides,  when  his  acquirements  are  to  be  ^splayed  in  public,  he  is  blinded 
m  the  eight  of  the  sun,  and  stumbles  at  erery  new  object,  as  having 
Isaraed  in  solitode  that  which  is  to  be  done  in  pablio.**  —  The  InttUtHtB  ef 
Ontor^ft  ToL  i,  p.  22. 
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nen  before  they  go  a-Tisiting ;  but  alas  I  suoh  lessons  oonnt 
for  naught  against  years  of  oontrary  action. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  adnlts  often 
have  a  sonnd  philosophy  regarding  their  social  relations, 
but  their  practice  is  of  a  different  character.  In  the  quiet 
of  one's  study,  when  reflection  and  not  action  is  required,  a 
person  may  be  able  to  reach  valid  conclusions  as  to  what 
should  be  done  in  social  crises ;  but  he  may  not  be  able  to 
observe  these  conclusions  at  the  appropriate  moment,  since 
what  has  entered  into  the  functioning  of  the  whole  vital 
mechanism,  as  it  were,  is  what  determines  conduct  after 
alL  Rules  as  such  may  pass  in  the  classroom,  where  static 
relations  prevail,  but  they  generally  drag  too  heavily  in  the 
dynamic  world  without.  Who  does  not  know  of  brilliant 
theorists  on  manners,  and  conduct  in  general,  who  have 
themselves  made  dismal  failures  of  this  part  of  life,  for  the 
reason  that  their  theories  had  not  become  embodied  in  facile 
habits,  so  that  they  oould  be  depended  upon  in  crucial 
moments? 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  only  child  in  a  &mily, 
reared  among  adults,  rarely  becomes  a  really  efficient  dti- 
n«iodai  Ben  and  agreeable  friend  and  neighbor.^  If  this 
JlJfTlfJII^^  proposition  be  a  sound  one,  and  observation  as 
•kiui"  well  as  theory  indorses  it,  it  must  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  only  child  does  not  ordinarily  have  those  give- 

^  Perhftps  thor«  is  another  ride  to  the  "  only-child  **  question.  If  there  mi« 
■ereral  children  in  the  same  home  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  conflict  be- 
tween them  in  the  effort  to  secure  the  same  things,  and  to  gain  advantages 
of  erery  kind.  They  will  all  wish  to  use  the  swing  at  the  same  time,  or  the 
hammock,  or  what  not.  This  inTolves  tension  and  strain  and  struggle.  It 
arouses  all  the  combatiye  emotions.  It  is  without  doubt  irritating  to  the  ner- 
Tous  system.  I  have  noticed  that  some  children  liying  in  a  huge  family  grow 
quieter  and  stronger  when  they  are  practically  left  alone  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  so  hare  eyerything  their  own  way. 

But  if  a  child  grows  up  apart  from  other  children  and  has  no  stmggles, 
ean  he  learn  the  lessons  of  inhibition  and  sacrifice  which  are  necessary  in  the 
great  social  game  ?  Will  he  acquire  these  in  emulating  his  parents  as  he 
grows  older  ?  Will  the  egoistic  emotions  subside  with  derelopment  ?  Can  a 
parent  through  leasons  on  salf-reatxaint  develop  social  oonduot,  withoai  tht 
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and-take  experiences  with  oomrades  which  develop  social 
insight,  and  in  the  long  run  encourage  cooperative  action. 
Usually  he  grows  up  in  contact  mainly  with  books  or  with 
inanimate  things ;  or  he  may  have  more  or  less  formal  and 
artificial  social  relations  with  his  elders,  who  in  dealing  with 
him  normally  do  not  play  the  game  as  it  is  played  in  real 
life.  Adults  are  prone  either  to  pet  a  child  or  rigidly  to  sup- 
press him,  and  under  such  circumstances  he  is  only  too  apt 
to  develop  the  characteristics  either  of  the  bully  or  the 
slave,  and  in  neither  case  is  he  learning  social  lessons  as  he 
will  need  to  apply  them.'  The  socially  efficient  person  is 
not  a  tyrant  in  his  social  relations,  nor  again  is  he  a  serf. 
He  jfLajs  the  game  fair ;  which  means  that  he  does  not  de- 
prive his  associates  of  privileges  which  he  enjoys,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  resents  selfish  aggression  on  the  part  of 
any  one  else.  He  does  not  expect  to  receive  more  than  he 
gives,  nor  is  he  willing  to  give  to  those  who  desire  to  receive 
only.  Pierre  Loti,  iu  the  story  of  his  childhood,  complains 
bitterly  because  he  was  rigorously  excluded  from  a  free 
life  with  other  boys  of  his  age.  He  intimates  that  the  train- 
ing gained  in  association  with  aunts  and  grandmothers  ex- 
clusively left  him  without  an  understanding  of  people  as 
they  manifest  themselves  in  actual  life. 

In  social  as  in  other  activities  it  seems  to  be  the  case  that 
hard  knocks '  are  often  essential  to  teach  the  young  much 
of  what  ought  and  what  ought  not  to  be  done  in  „,^ 
their  relations  with  their  fellows,  and  he  who  pre-  knooki  m 
vents  a  child  from  gaining  the  lesson  when  he  is  to  ttiMtiTt 
in  a  condition  to  learn  it  most  easily  and  effectively  *•"■*■* 

Mtatioii  which  oomes  from  havingf  a  number  of  children  of  nearly  the  lame 
■1^  in  a  family  ?  Experience  and  theory  alike  woold  lead  ns  to  answer  theae 
queries  generally  in  the  negfative,  thong^h  one  oug^ht  not  to  be  dogmatic 
about  the  matter,  in  view  of  the  present  state  of  onr  knowledge  respecting 
the  effect  of  various  experiences  upon  mental  deyelopment. 

1  Sec  an  article, ''  The  Only  ChUd  in  a  Family/'  by  K  W.  Bohanon,  Petf. 
Bern.  Tol.  Yf  pp.  475  et  seq. 

*  These  **  hard  knocks  "  must,  of  course,  be  receiyed  as  a  natural  coiiso 
^ucncc  of  the  indiTidn«l*s  cooduot,  and  not  arbitrarily.  The  point  k  itbnwail 
^  detail  later  on. 
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is  an  unwise  teacher.  It  is  as  true  in  social  education  as  in 
other  matters,  that  one  acquires  power  to  do  mainly  by  doing ; 
though  as  intimated  above,  when  one  has  had  vital  experience 
himself,  and  is  striving  to  solve  problems,  he  may,  under  pro- 
per conditions,  profit  by  the  experience  of  others,  whether 
gained  from  personal  description,  from  books,  from  insti- 
tutions, or  otherwise.  The  child  cannot  gain  efficienqr  in 
insisting  upon  his  rights  except  by  being  placed  early  and 
continuously  in  situations  where  he  is  aggressed  upon  by 
bullies,  who  keep  their  places  when  he  asserts  himself,  and 
calls  to  his  assistance  those  who  will  generally  demand  fair 
play  of  a  simple,  crude  sort  at  any  rate.  He  can  acquire  the 
attitude  of  self-restraint  only  by  taking  lessons  therein  when 
he  is  in  competition  with  his  Idlows  to  attain  ends  which  all 
desire.  He  can  learn  to  assist  his  fellows  and  obtain  aid 
from  them  only  as  he  cooperates  with  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  tasks,  and  sees  that,  as  a  rule,  if  he  helps 
them  when  he  is  able  he  will  be  assisted  when  he  is  in  need. 
The  principle  is  that  formal  instruction,  which  plays  a 
leading  role  in  social  education  in  many  places,  cannot 
teach  the  novice  these  lessons  effectively.  Such  instruc- 
tion dissociated  from  social  action  is  practically  fruitless  in 
the  child's  education. 

If  one's  observation  may  be  trusted,  it  appears  that  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  to  give  children  larger  opportunities 

than  they  formerly  had  for  gaining  helpful  expe- 
iaytw-      rience  with  their  fellows  while  they  are  in  the 

formative  period.  Some  of  us  can  remember  when 
parents  in  certain  sections  of  the  country  thought  the  young 
ought  most  of  the  time  to  remain  each  within  his  own  door- 
yard.  Children  were  punished  if  they  sought  the  compan- 
ionship of  their  mates  except  at  comparatively  rare  intervals. 
But  to-day  one  sees  that  parents  frequently  plan  to  promote 
social  life  among  their  children.  The  telephone  and  similar 
agencies  are  called  into  requisition  to  bring  the  young  to- 
gether in  vital  intercourse  under  a  certain  amount  of  direo- 
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taon,  where  what  is  learned  counts  for  much  toward  social 
efficiency  in  maturity. 

It  should  be  emphasised  that  social  experience  of  this 
sort  must  be  had  early,  when  the  individual  is  plastic,  in 
order  to  be  really  educative.  When  one  has  reached  matur- 
ity it  is  too  late  to  learn  vital  social  lessons  with  marked 
success.  A  child  will  readily  enough  change  any  line  of  ao- 
timi  if  he  discovers  that  he  will  gain  thereby,  but  men  and 
women  sedc  rather  to  modify  the  world  about  them  to  suit 
their  settled  notions  and  habits.  Of  the  seven  ages  of  man 
the  developmental  ones  are  alone  the  adaptive  ones ;  mature 
ity  is,  on  the  whole,  a  stable,  non-adaptive  period ;  so  that 
we  must  accomplish  most  of  what  we  wish  in  social  educa- 
tion, or  any  other  form  of  education  for  that  matter,  before 
the  teens  are  completed. 

While  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  a  wide  range  of  vital 
social  experience  for  the  development  of  social  efficiency,  it 
should  at  the  same  time  be  noted  that  the  indi-  ^vtsn- 
vidual  must  have  occasions  when  he  may,  in  isola-  sutMOMi 
tion,  organize  his  experience,  and  reflect  upon  it  lor  mqIii 
to  some  extent.  Experience  alone,  without  organi-  ••^"'•■'■^ 
lation  and  interpretation,  will  not  yield  a  high  degree  of 
insist.  The  most  gr^arious  people  are  not  in  all  cases  the 
most  social,  in  the  broad  sense  in  which  we  are  employing 
this  term.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  mere  gregariousness  se- 
cures only  a  very  inferior  order  of  social  development.  On 
the  streets  of  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Old  World,  as  Algiers, 
Naples,  and  parts  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  one  may  see 
the  gr^arious  tendency  strikingly  manifested;  but  the 
social  tone  in  these  places  is  lower  than  in  most  sections 
where  a  certain  amount  of  individuality  is  preserved,  so  that 
people  have  some  part  of  their  lives  to  themselves.  In  the 
cities  of  our  own  country,  from  Boston  to  San  Frandaco, 
one  may  note  the  evil  results  of  people  herding  together,  so 
that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  periods  of  seclusion  and 
growth  in  individuidity.  The  group  tends  often  tosuppress 
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Tariation  in  exprearioiit  and  so  to  limit  individual  develop* 
ment,  unless  one's  life  be  so  ordered  that  what  is  gained  in 
xetreat  may  be  deep  enough  and  strong  enough  to  survive 
even  in  group  aggression. 

In  the  end  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  group  if  the 
individuals  thereof  bring  to  it  contributions  arising  out  of 
the  operation  of  the  personal  equation  in  reaction  upon 
common  stimuli.  Of  course,  these  contributions  must  stand 
the  test  of  group  trial  and  application ;  but  without  such 
a  method  of  growth  and  expansion,  the  group  would  re- 
main on  a  low  plane  of  social  evolution.  The  principle  is 
that  while  experience  in  adjustment  to  the  group  is  absc^ 
lutely  essential  to  the  learning  of  serviceable  social  lessons, 
still  the  individual  must  get  a  certain  amount  of  his 
suggestion  for  social  action  outside  the  group  in  which  he 
is  to  express  his  views  and  inclinations.  This  is  particularly 
true  as  development  proceeds;  the  youth  must  derive  a 
considerable  part  of  his  social  insight  and  ideak  from 
history,  literature,  art,  science,  and  the  like.  Experience 
warrants  the  statement  that  the  educated  man,  if  he  be 
given  opportunity  to  apply  his  learning  concretely  in  deal- 
ing with  the  group,  will  ascend  higher  in  social  develop- 
ment than  the  man  who  has  no  ideals  except  such  as  he 
gets  from  the  street.  Ordinarily  the  group,  as  it  exists  in 
childhood,  is  not  eager  to  promote  its  own  social  growth. 
It  desires  simply  that  the  game  in  hand  should  go  on 
uninterruptedly ;  it  takes  no  thought  for  the  future.  This 
is  why  the  school  and  the  home  are  so  essential  to  the 
continuous  development  of  both  the  individual  and  the 
group ;  but  the  detailed  way  in  which  this  assistance  may 
be  rendered  must  be  worked  out  further  along. 

Our  aim  in  this  chapter  is  to  emphasize  the  necessity 
of  direct,  vital  intercourse  in  acquiring  social  efficiency. 
Social  education  must  be  dynamic;  static  methods  of  train- 
ing will  leave  the  individual  with  verbal  knowledge  of  social 
conduct,  but  without  inclination  or  ability  to  deal  with  situ- 
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atioDS  where  one's  fellows  must  be  aided  in  their  enter- . 
prises  and  sympathized  with,  and  on  oooasions 


resented  in  their  aggressions,  and  disciplined  for  iioftMA 
selfish  action.  In  the  effort  to  realize  this  dynamic 


method,  we  seem  to  be  making  progress  in  one  ^'*^*^ 
direction.  We  hear  less  to-day  than  we^once  did  about  the 
need  of  repressing  the  young  in  the  presence  of  their 
elders ;  about  *^  teaching  them  their  place,"  which  has  often 
meant  no  place  at  all;  about  their  never  speaking  unless 
first  spoken  to.  These  doctrines  when  put  rigidly  into  prac- 
tice tend  surely  to  develop  either  the  slave's  or  the  an- 
archist's feelings  and  attitudes  in  the  individual  If  such 
a  iN>licy  be  long  continued,  it  seems  to  establish  in  one  the 
feeling  that  he  will  always  be  bullied,  or  else  he  must  be 
a  rebd  against  authority ;  that  he  must  be  ready  to  serve 
in  response  to  the  commands  of  others,  or  violently  to 
oppose  them.  The  doctrine  as  taught  and  sometimes  prac- 
ticed by  our  forefathers  is  presented  in  the  Babies^  Book^ 
in  which  some  among  us  seem  still  to  have  much  faith.  In 
addition  to  numerous  other  instructions  to  the  young,  the 
book  advises  them  not  to  chatter  or  let  their  eyes  wander 
about  the  house  when  their  lords  (their  fathers)  address 
them.  And  it  continues :  — 

Stand  till  you  are  told  to  sit  Keep  your  head,  hands,  and  feet 
quiet.  Do  not  scratch  yourself,  or  lean  against  a  post,  or  handle 
anything  near.  Bow  to  year  lord  when  yoa  answer.  If  any  one 
better  than  yourself  come  in,  retire  and  give  place  to  him.  Turn 
year  back  on  no  man.  Be  silent  while  yoar  lord  drinks,  not  laugh- 
ing, whispering,  or  joking.  If  he  tells  you  to  sit  down,  do  so  at 
once.  Then  do  not  talk  dirt,  or  scorn  any  one,  but  be  meek  and 
cheerfuL  If  your  better  praises  you,  rise  up  and  thank  him 
heartily.  When  your  lord  or  kdy  is  speaking  about  the  household 
don't  interrupt,  but  be  always  ready  to  serve  at  the  proper  time, 
to  bring  drink,  hold  lights,  or  anything  else,  and  so  get  a  good 
name.  The  best  prayer  you  can  make  to  Gk>d  is  to  be  well- 
mannered. 

If  your  lord  offers  his  cup,  rise  up  and  take  it  with  both  hands; 
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offer  it  to  no  one  eke,  bat  give  it  back  to  him  that  broagfat  it  At 
noon,  when  your  lord  is  ready  for  dinner,  fetch  him  some  dean 
water,  hold  the  towel  till  he  has  finished,  and  do  not  leave  till 
grace  is  said.  Stand  by  your  lord  till  he  tells  yoa  to  sit ;  then 
keep  year  knife  clean  and  sharp  to  cat  yoor  food.  Be  silent,  and 
tell  no  nasty  stories.' 

Dickens,  as  doubtless  all  know,  pictured  the  chiUL- 
trainers  of  his  day  as  tyrants,  —  not  only  the  teachers,  but 
the  parents  as  welL  In  Bamaby  Sudge  Dickens  presents 
a  character  in  John  Willett  who  illustrates  very  well  the 
type  of  person  who  would  suppress  all  spontaneity  in  youth ; 
who  believes  it  is  the  province  of  children  to  serve  and 
wait,  and  not  speak  until  ihey  are  spoken  to.  Willett,  who 
kq>t  the  Maypole  Inn,  had  a  vigorous  son,  Joe,  who,  as  he 
i^proached  young  manhood,  began  to  feel  the  stir  of  life 
within  him,  and  he  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  try  his 
wings.  But  Fadier  John  felt  that  the  boy^s  wings  should 
be  dipped ;  that  he  himself  should  be  ruler  and  Joe  his 
abject  slave.  The  fadier  received  cordial  support  in  his 
educational  philosophy  from  the  loafers  and  vagabonds 
who  haunted  the  inn.  On  one  occasion  when  a  remark  was 
made  in  the  presence  of  Joe,  who  ventured  to  reply,  the 
following  scene  occurred:  — 

^  Silence,  sir  I "  cried  his  father. 
<<  What  a  chap  yoa  are,  Joe! "  said  Long  Parkes. 
**  Sach  an  inconsiderate  lad ! "  marmared  Tom  Cobb. 
'*  Patting  himself  forward,  and  wringing  the  very  nose  off  his 
own  father's  face !  "  exclaimed  the  parish  derk  metaphorically. 
*^  What  have  I  done  ?  "  reasoned  Joe. 
^*  Silence,  sir  I "  returned  his  father ;  *^  what  do  yoa  mean  by 

^  The  objaotioB  to  the  prinoiple  of  trmining  illnstnted  in  thk  qnotatioa 
ifl  that  it  keepe  the  child  ststio.  It  fails  to  provide  opportimity  for  him  to 
develop  his  social  powers  along  right  lines,  while  aiming  to  prevent  him 
from  doing  nndesirahle  things.  It  wiU  later  be  nrged  that  the  child  most  be 
rsprssiod  in  rsspeot  to  some  of  his  actions ;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  all 
off  his  spontaneous  tendencies  should  be  negated.  The  sort  off  training  indi- 
cated in  the  quotation  wodd  be  suitable  in  Chinfti  where  the  young  are  not 
•xpsoted  to  break  in  anj  way  with  < 
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tilidng  wben  yoa  see  people  that  are  more  than  two  or  th)M  timea 
jour  age  sitting  still  and  silent  and  not  dreaming  of  saying  a 
word?" 

<<  Why,  that 's  the  proper  time  for  me  to  talk,  isn't  it  ? ''  said 
Joe  reb^onsly. 

'*  The  proper  time,  sir ! "  retorted  his  father,  *<  the  proper  time  *8 
no  time." 

*'  Ah,  to  be  snre ! "  mattered  Parkes,  nodding  gravely  to  the  other 
two,  who  nodded  likewise,  observing  onder  their  breaths  that  thai 
was  the  point. 

**  The  proper  time 's  no  time,  sir !  "  repeated  John  Willet ;  '^  when 
I  was  yoor  age  I  never  talked,  I  never  wanted  to  talk.  I  listened 
and  improved  myself,  that 's  what  I  did." 

'*  It 's  all  very  fine  talking,"  mattered  Joe,  who  had  been  fidget- 
ing in  his  chair  with  divers  uneasy  gestures.  '*  But  if  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  I  am  never  to  open  my  lips  —  " 

*•  Silence,  sir ! "  roared  his  father.  "No,  you  never  are.  When 
your  opinion  's  wanted,  you  give  it.  When  yon  're  spoke  to,  yoa 
speak.  When  your  opinion 's  not  wanted  and  you  're  not  spoke 
to,  don't  give  an  opinion  and  don't  you  speak.  The  world 's  un- 
dergone a  nice  alteration  since  my  time,  certainly.  My  belief  ia 
that  there  ain't  any  boys  left  —  that  there  is  n't  such  a  thing  as  a 
boy  —  that  there  's  nothing  now  between  a  male  baby  and  a  man 
— and  that  all  the  boys  went  out  with  his  blessed  majesty.  King 
George  the  Second." 

It  seems  reasonable  to  say  that  if  Willett  wanted  to  de- 
velop in  his  son  the  slave's  attitude,  he  pursued  the  right 
course  to  attain  his  end.  Let  it  be  repeated  that  social  effi- 
ciency develops  only  when  effective  expression  occurs  ;  ef- 
ficiency is  a  cumulative  power,  increasing  through  a  long 
course  of  experiment,  wherein  it  is  discovered  that  certain 
lines  of  conduct  will  lead  to  success,  while  others  will  turn 
out  unfortunately.  The  suppressed  child  might  become  a  good 
follower,  and  so  he  would  be  well  adapted  to  certain  social 
situations ;  but  he  could  never  become  a  leader,  or  even  an 
equal ;  and  so  he  could  hardly  fill  his  proper  place  in  Ameri- 
can life.  Of  course,  he  must  learn  to  restrain  many  of  his  im^ 
poises ;  this  is  the  fundamental  need  in  his  education;  but 
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he  can  acquire  this  lesson  effectively  only  by  having  actual 
eaqierience  in  observing  the  anhappy  outcome  when  these 
impulses  are  given  free  rein.  Thus  his  initiative  will  not  be 
checked ;  it  will  simply  be  guided  into  proper  channels.^ 

The  public  school  as  it  exists  among  us  is,  in  theory  at 
any  rate,  well  adapted  to  train  pupils  effectively  in  the  fun- 
Tktittur  damental  social  virtues.  Qnintilian,  like  many 
S^{j^^^  another  since  his  day,  has  pleaded  strongly  for 
Mkooii  public  education,  because  the  boy  taught  alone 
never  learns  thoroughly  either  himself  or  his  fellows.  Now, 
while  the  school  undoubtedly  does  aid  in  social  education, 
as  we  shall  see  more  in  detail  presently,  still  it  seems  to 
achieve  considerably  less  than  it  has  set  itself  to  attain.  It 
will  be  readily  granted  that  the  school,  as  we  know  it,  does 
accomplish  something  toward  the  development  of  such  vir- 
tues as  industry,  punctuality,  and  quietude ;  yet  even  these 
qualities,  so  essential  to  social  efficiency,  are  not  always 
gained  in  the  school  so  that  they  can  be  employed  in  the  most 
serviceable  way  in  real  life. 

Moreover,  these  virtues,  taken  in  connection  with  all  the 
ideas,  feelings,  and  tendencies  that  are  essential  for  real  effi- 
ciency in  social  relationships,  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  pri- 
mary importance.  Fancy  a  man  who  possesses  those  formal 
qualities  but  no  others,  —  who  can  be  silent  when  he  Lb  in 
the  presence  of  others,  who  can  be  punctual,  who  can  keep 
mechanically  at  any  task  that  is  set  him,  —  if  his  social 

^  Looke  diwmnes  the  point  inToWed  here  in  the  following  manner:  — 
"  If  the  Mind  be  oarb'd  and  humbled  too  much  in  childhood ;  if  their  Sptriti 
be  abash'd  and  broken  mnoh,  by  too  strict  an  Hand  over  them,  they  loee  aU 
their  Vigcir  and  Industry,  and  are  in  a  worse  State  than  the  former.  For  ez- 
traTagant  young  Fellows,  that  hare  Liveliness  and  Spirit,  come  sometimes 
to  be  set  right,  and  so  make  able  and  great  Men ;  but  d^ected  Minds,  timo- 
roos  and  tame,  and  low  Sptriti,  are  hardly  ever  to  be  raised,  and  very  seldom 
attain  to  any  Thing.  To  avoid  the  danger  that  is  on  either  Hand,  is  the  great 
Art ;  and  he  that  has  f  onnd  a  Way  how  to  keep  np  a  Child's  Spirit  easy,  aetive, 
and  free,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  restrain  him  from  many  Thii^^  he  has 
a  Mind  to,  and  to  draw  him  to  Things  that  are  uneasy  to  him ;  he,  I  say, 
that  knows  how  to  reoondle  these  seeming  Contradictions,  has,  in  my  OpiB- 
loo,  got  tha  tma  Seoiet  of  Education."— Quick,  Xodbe  on  ^ncotton,  aeob  46L 
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powers  oould  be  summed  up  in  this  list  of  virtues,  would  he 
not  be  sadly  out  of  tune  among  dynamic  human  beings?  He 
oould  win  but  little  pleasure  for  himself  in  association  with 
his  kind,  and  he  probably  could  add  but  little  to  the  plea- 
sures of  others.  According  to  the  writer's  observations,  when 
children  trained  in  this  way  do  come  together  in  later  years 
they  seem  ill  at  ease  with  one  another.  They  appear  to  be 
timid,  to  be  unduly  inhibited ;  in  short,  to  be  out  of  their 
element.  Their  faces  are  often  sombre,  and  their  manners 
reserved  and  formal.  When  one  gets  an  opportunity  during 
his  formative  period  to  have  little  but  formal  relations 
with  those  about  him,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  be  original 
and  fresh  and  effective  with  them  in  maturity. 

What  is  really  the  most  serious  phase  of  the  matter,  the 
school  with  its  fixed  seats  occupying  all  available  space  in 
the  room  is  still  based  largely  upon  the  ideal  of 
social  isolation,  a  point  which  Professor  Dewey  ^  uiiooiii 
has  emphasized  strongly.  In  a  school  of  this  type  ^tkt 
—  happily  they  are  not  so  popular  to-day  as  they  »«***•»'•■ 
were  a  half  century  ago  —  each  pupil  is  expected  to  pre- 
pare his  lessons  by  his  own  efforts,  and  recite  without 
cooperation  with  his  fellows,  except  as  they  may  criticise 
him  for  his  shortcomings  in  respect  to  technical  execution. 
He  is  not  encouraged  to  seek  aid  from  his  classmates  or  to 
render  them  any  if  he  is  able  so  to  do.  He  cannot  commu- 
nicate with  any  one  while  in  the  school,  for  this  is  contrary 
to  good  government,  although  desire  for  communion  is  the 
most  urgent  thing  in  the  child's  being.  It  was  pointed  out 
in  the  first  chapter  that  children  cannot  normally  enjoy 
any  discovery  or  achievement  unless  they  can  share  it,  or 
unless  some  one  is  made  aware  of  it  and  shows  interest  in 
it,  or  at  least  learns  of  it.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
cannot  be  content  unless  they  can  participate  in  all  the  life 
about  them.  Who  that  has  lived  with  children  has  not 
notioed  how  restless  they  are  until  they  know  what  is  being 
^  Sm  hJe  8dM  and  Society,  eqwoAlly  the  first  two  duipttn. 
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talked  about  in  their  presence,  what  is  going  to  happen^ 
who  has  done  this  or  that,  where  father  is  going,  what  is  his 
business,  and  so  on  ad  libitum.  While  it  is  probable  that 
some  check  must  be  put  upon  this  tendency,  still  it  serves 
a  very  useful  end  in  the  individual's  intellectual  and  social 
development.'  Even  with  the  adolescent,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  desire  for  communion  is  exceedingly  strong.  The  indi^ 
vidual  must  share  his  accomplishments  with  others;  he 
must  tell  the  world  what  he  has  done,  and  learn  what  others 
have  done,  too.  If  this  impulse  were  not  dominant  in  the 
young  soul,  how  could  we  have  anything  like  society  as  we 
now  know  it?  It  seems  important,  then,  that  the  school 
should  not  altogether  suppress  the  tendency  to  communi- 
cate, but  should  rather  direct  it  so  that  it  may  not  express 
itself  in  illegitimate  ways.  Not  prohibition,  but  guidance, 
should  be  the  teacher's  constant  aim.  It  is  only  when  his 
communications  are  an  annoyance  or  a  hindrance  to  his 
fellows,  or  when  they  prevent  him  from  applying  himself 
to  more  important  tasks,  that  the  pupil  should  be  urged  to 
restrain  himself. 

The  fact  that  a  number  of  children  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  same  room  does  not  insure  that  they  will  re- 
ceive dynamic  social  training.*  They  may  be  spatially  near 

^  The  general  psychological  principle^  involyed  here  is  discussed  in  the 
Author's  Education  at  Adjugtmenty  chap.  x. 

^  *^  A  society,*'  says  Professor  Dewey  (op,  eit.  pp.  27-32)  *'  is  a  number  of 
people  held  together  because  they  are  working  along  common  lines,  in  a 
common  spirit,  and  with  reference  to  common  aims.  The  radical  reason  that 
the  present  school  cannot  organize  itself  as  a  social  unit  is  because  just  this 
element  of  common  and  productive  activity  i»  absent.  In  the  schoolroom 
the  motive  and  the  cement  of  the  social  orgranization  are  alike  wanting. 
Upon  the  ethical  side,  the  tragic  weakness  of  the  present  school  is  that  it  en- 
deavors to  prepare  future  members  of  the  social  order  in  a  me^um  in  whieh 
the  conditions  of  the  social  spirit  are  eminently  wanting.  The  mere  abaorp- 
tton  of  facts  and  truths  is  so  exclusively  indiTidual  an  affair  that  it  tends 
very  naturally  to  pass  into  selfishness.  There  is  no  obvious  social  motive 
for  the  acquirement  of  mere  learning,  there  is.  no  dear  social  gain  in  messst 
thereat  Indeed,  almost  the  only  measure  of  suebess  is  a  competitive  one,  in 
the  bad  sense  of  that  term,  —  a  comparison  of  results  in  the  recitation  or  in 
the  examination  to  see  which  child  has  sacceeded'  in  getting  ah^ad  of  tilt 
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to  one  another  without  having  vital  social  relations,  except 
that  to  be  quiet  when  one  is  with  others,  and  attend  to 
one's  own  affairs,  is  of  much  importance  for  social  efficiency. 
Not  to  h6  distracted  by  the  crowd  is  also  a  useful  habit, 
and  this  the  average  school  tends  to  develop.  But  the  real 
nature  of  the  individual  does  not  manifest  itself  under  a 
regime  of  repression,  where  he  works  in  vacuo^  as  it  were, 
at  formal  tasks,  and  so  does  not  temper  his  will  in  contest 
with  that  of  his  fellows  in  the  effort  to  obtain  goods  which 
all  desire.  Really,  our  methods  of  school  organization  and 
management  in  considerable  part  have  come  down  to  us 
from  a  time  when  education  was  thought  to  consist  mainly 
'in  the  mastery  of  books.  A  teacher  of  the  old  faith  would 
often  prefer  to  have  pupils  read  about  self-restraint  than  to 
acquire  it  by  actual  experience  in  the  classroom  or  on  the 
playground.  Such  teachers  fail  to  appreciate  that  a  system 
of  order  which  does  not  proceed  largely,  though  not  wholly, 
from  the  self-guidance  of  pupils,  in  view  of  the  results  of 
their  action  in  adjusting  themselves  to  one  another  and  to 
established  authority,  will  not  endure  a  severe  test  in  the 
world  when  pressure  from  without  is  removed.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  put  the  young  child's  behavior  wholly  in  his  own 
hands  must  result  in  chaos,  for  he  cannot  wisely  utilize 
such  freedom,  as  we  shall  try  to  show  at  length  in  later 
chapters. 

The  principle  advocated  above  has  been  partially  realized 
in  the  kindergarten.  Here  there  is  less  isolation  of  individ- 

othen  in  storing  up,  in  aocumnlating  the  maximnm  of  infommtion.  So 
thoroughly  is  this  the  prevalent  atmosphere  that  for  one  child  to  help  an- 
other in  his  task  has  become  a  school  crime.  VThere  the  school  work  consists 
simply  in  learning  lessons,  mntual  assistance,  instead  of  being  the  most 
nataral  form  of  cooperation  and  association,  becomes  a  clandestine  effort 
to  relieye  one's  neighbor  in  his  proper  duties.  Where  active  work  is  going 
on,  all  this  is  changed.  Helping  others,  instead  of  being  a  form  of  charity 
which  impoverishes  the  recipient,  is  simply  an  aid  in  setting  free  the  powers 
and  farthering  the  impulses  of  the  one  helped.  A  spirit  of  free  commnni- 
oatioii,  of  interchange  of  ideas,  suggestions,  results,  both  successes  and  fail- 
mtm  of  pre^ioiia  ezperienoes,  beoomet  the  dominatiiig  note  of  tho  reoitation.* 
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uals  than  in  the  grades  beyoncL  It  is  the  aim  to  make  all 
ntniaei-  activities  cooperative  in  large  part,  —  to  have  the 
ptopaxtiiuy  children  play  and  work  together,  and  learn  to 
tht  kiaotr-  give  and  to  take,  to  receive  benefits  and  to  confer 
••'^*"  them.  The  kindergartner,  the  tmae  kindergartner, 
is  simply  the  most  experienced  member  of  the  group,  who 
brings  her  wisdom  to  the  solution  of  the  perplexing  situa- 
tions which  arise  in  the  surpassingly  difficult  task  of  chil- 
dren acquiring  the  ability  to  live  together  in  the  spirit  of 
justice  and  peace.  Such  a  kindergartner  makes  prominent 
the  social  ideal  in  all  conflicts,  and  she  does  not  permit  it 
to  be  obscured  by  selfishness  and  passion.  She  helps  her 
children  to  discover  in  their  daily  adjustments  what  sort* 
of  conduct  will  yield  the  largest  results  in  promoting  the 
happiness  of  alL 

It  is  doubtless  true,  though,  that  many  kindergartners 
have  overestimated  the  capacity  of  the  child  to  derive  nour- 
ishment from  mere  abstractions  regarding  social  relations. 
It  is  not  dogmatic  to  say  that  the  child  of  five  cannot  nor- 
mally understand  or  profit  by  instruction  regarding  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  or  the  love  of  country,  or  divine  love. 
He  is  prepared  to  take  only  his  first  lessons,  based  on  his 
concrete  experiences  with  his  playmates,  in  the  doctrine  that 
be  must  do  unto  others  as  he  would  be  done  by.  His  train- 
ing will  be  profitable  only  as  it  concerns  his  direct  relations 
to  those  immediately  about  him.  He  cares  nothing  about 
theoretical  social  conduct.  It  is  to  him  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  he  ought  or  ought  not  to  love  his  country, 
because  his  present  adjustments  do  not  involve  that  love  in 
any  way.  His  social  interests  centre  about  his  home,  his 
school,  his  street,  and  they  go  no  further.  To  talk  to  him 
much  about  these  vast  generalizations  must  result  in  doing 
him  injury  in  his  later  social  development ;  for  he  will  grow 
weary  of  it  all,  and  when  he  ought  to  be  hungering  for  it  he 
will  have  none  of  it.  Most  adults  can  recall  how  fruitless  in 
their  religious  life  was  the  study  of  the  old  catechism,  and 
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bow  often  it  turned  people  against  the  very  thing  to  which 
it  sought  to  win  them,  because  it  presented  highly  concen- 
trated spiritual  nutriment,  for  which  their  spiritual  digestive 
organs  were  not  ready. 

It  has  been  implied  throughout  the  discussion  thus  far 
that  social  efficiency  is  not  a  simple  thing  to  be  learned  from 
books,  or  lectures,  or  discussions,  though  these  n««Ms- 
may  be  made  of  service  if  they  supplement  rather  Jon? la- 
ihiui  take  the  place  of  more  fundamental  methods  ■tnwtm 
of  training.  However,  it  is  natural  for  people  to  wish  to  find 
some  easy,  definite,  cut-and-dried  way  of  attaining  ends  of 
a  oomplex  character  in  the  education  of  the  child ;  but  we 
ought  not  to  be  led  astray  in  our  country  by  any  such  desire, 
oonsidering  that  we  have  the  experience  of  older  nations  as 
a  warning  to  us  in  this  regard.  When  men  work  out  an 
elaborate  course  in  more  or  less  formal  instruction  in  con- 
duct, they  readily  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  moral 
needs  of  the  young  will  be  properly  cared  for  thereby,  and 
they  abandon  their  efforts  to  solve  the  more  difficult  but 
really  vital  problems  of  effective  social  training.  ^^  We  will 
develop  social  efficiency  in  our  special  course,  much  as  we 
develop  musical  or  artistic  ability  in  special  coursea";  so 
they  reason.  But  the  experiments  of  European  countries  in 
teaching  religion  and  morals  ^  should  show  our  American 
people  that  this  is  largely  a  fallacious  doctrine.  But  granting 
that  we  give  due  attention  to  the  prerequisites  indicated  in 
the  foregoing  paragraphs,  then  we  may  profitably  have  some 
specific  instruction  in  respect  to  social  attitudes  which  should 
be  required  of  every  one.  The  official  programme  of  topics 
for  the  French  schools  is  undoubtedly  the  best  that  has  been 
prepared  in  any  country,  and  it  includes  all  the  subjects  that 
could  be  considered  in  our  American  schools,  wherein  reli- 
gious instruction  is  prohibited.  This  programme  (abridged) 
follows :  — 

Infant  section :  ages  Bto7  years.  —  Very  simple  talks  mbgled 
^  Sm  Farrinffton,  TU  Primary  Schools  ofFroms. 
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with«U|he«xeroiaesof  theelaMftodof  reereatioD.  Simplepoooit 
explained  and  learned  by  heart ;  stories,  songs.  Special  care  by 
the  teacher  in  regard  to  children  showing  any  defect  in  character 
or  any  vicious  tendency. 

Frimary  section :  (iges  7  to  9  years.  —  Familiar  conversations, 
readings  (examples,  precepts,  parables) .  Practical  exercises  tend- 
ing to  moral  activity  in  the  class  itself :  1.  By  observation  of 
individual  eharacter,  the  gentle  correction  of  faults,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  good  qualities.  2.  By  the  intelUgent  appreciation  of 
school  discipline  as  a  means  of  education.  3.  By  appeal  to  the  feel- 
ings  and  moral  judgment  of  the  child  himself.  4.  By  the  correc- 
tion of  vulgar  notions,  of  prejudices,  and  of  superstitions.  5.  By 
instruction  drawn  from  facts  observed  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

Intermediate  section :  ages  9  to  11  years*  —  Familiar  talks, 
reading  illustrative  examples  with  comments,  practical  exereises 
as  in  the  elementary  section,  but  with  a  little  more  method  and 
precision. 

L  (a)  The  child  in  the  family :  Duties  toward  parents  and 
grandparents:  Obedience,  respect,  love,  recognition ;  aiding  par- 
ents in  their  work,  tending  them  in  sickness,  caring  for  them  in 
their  old  age. 

Duties  of  brothers  and  sisters :  Loving  each  other ;  watchful 
care  of  the  elder  over  the  younger ;  effect  of  example. 

Duties  toward  servants :  To  treat  them  with  politeness  a^  with 
kindness. 

{h)  The  child  in  the  school :  Earnestness,  docilify,  industry, 
eivilify.  Duties  toward  the  teacher.  Duties  toward  comrades. 

(c)  The  country:  Grandeur  and  misfortune  of  France.  Duties 
(owsjxi  the  countiy  and  society. 

U.  Duties  toward  one's  self :  Care  of  the  body ;  cleanliness, 
sobriety,  and  temperance ;  dangers  of  drunkenness ;  gymnastics. 

Use  and  care  of  property :  Economy ;  avoiding  debts  ;  effects 
of  gambling,  prodigality,  avarice,  etc. 

The  soul :  Veracity  and  sincerity ;  personal  dignity  and  self- 
respect  ;  modesty ;  recognition  of  one's  own  faults ;  evils  of  pride, 
vanify,  coquetry,  frivolity;  shame  of  ignorance  and  idleness; 
courage  in  peril  and  misfortune;  patience;  personal  initiative; 
evils  of  anger. 

Regard  for  animals :  Kindness  toward ;  society  their  natural 
protector. 

Duties  toward  other  men :  Justice  and  charity ;  the  Golden 
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Kale;  kiiidiieati  fraternity,  toleraneei  end  retpeet  for  tbe  belieb 
of  others. 

(Nate.  — In  all  these  considerations  the  teaeher  shoold  assnme 
the  existence  of  conscience,  of  the  moral  law,  and  moral  obliga- 
tion. He  should  appeal  to  the  feeling  and  the  idea  of  dnty  and  of 
responsibility.  He  should  not  attempt  to  demonstrate  these  by 
tiieoretical  statements.) 

in.  Duties  toward  Ood.  The  teacher  is  not  required  to  give  a 
eonrse  upon  the  nature  and  attributes  of  Qod,  The  instmction 
which  he  is  to  give  to  all  without  distinction  is  limited  to  two  points : 
First,  he  teaches  his  pupils  not  to  speak  the  name  of  Qod  lightly* 
^e  clearly  associates  in  their  minds  with  the  idea  of  the  First 
Cause  and  of  tbe  Perfect  Being  a  sentiment  of  respect  and  of  venenip 
tion,  the  same  as  is  associated  with  these  ideas  under  the  different 
aspects  of  their  religious  training. 

Then,  and  without  concerning  himself  with  the  prescriptions 
special  to  the  different  religious  beliefs,  the  teacher  will  strive  to 
haye  the  child  comprehend  and  feel  that  the  first  duty  he  owes  to 
divinity  is  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Grod,  as  revealed  to  him  in  his 
eonscience  and  his  reason. 

Higher  section :  agee  11  to  13  yea/re.  —  Exercises  on  ideas  of 
previous  years  continued  and  expounded ;  special  development  of 
social  morality :  1.  The  family ;  2.  Society,  justice,  the  conditions 
of  all  society ;  solidarity,  fraternity  (alcoholism ;  its  destruction 
litde  by  little  of  the  social  sentiments  by  destrojring  the  power  of 
the  will  and  the  feeling  of  personal  responsibility) ;  development 
of  the  idea  of  the  native  land ;  the  duties  of  the  citizen  (obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  the  military  service,  discipline,  devotion, 
fidelity  to  the  flag)  ;  imposts  (condemnation  of  fraud  toward  the 
state)  ;  the  ballot  (it  is  a  moral  obligation ;  it  ought  to  be  free, 
eonscientious,  disinterested,  enlightened)  ;  rights  corresponding 
to  these  duties ;  Personal  liberty,  liberty  of  conscience,  liberty  in 
respect  to  work,  in  respect  to  association ;  of  the  general  secur- 
ity of  life  and  property  ;  the  national  sovereignty ;  explanation  of 
the  republican  motto,  "  Liberty,  equality,  fraternity." 

Under  each  head  of  the  course  in  social  morals  the  teacher 
should  explain  clearly,  but  without  entering  into  metaphysical 
discussions :  (1)  The  difference  between  duty  and  interest,  even 
when  they  seem  to  be  confounded  with  each  other ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  imperative  and  disinterested  nature  of  duty ;  (2)  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  written  and  the  moral  law ;  the  one  fixes  a 
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minimom  of  preseripiions  that  soeietj  imposet  npon  all  its  i 
ben  under  definite  penalties  for  violations  of  the  same ;  the  other 
impoees  apon  each  one  in  his  secret  conscience  a  duty  which  no 
one  obliges  him  to  f  ulfill,  but  which  he  cannot  neglect  without  the 
sense  of  a  wrong  to  himself  and  to  Grod.^ 

A  word  may  be  added  here  regarding  the  general  con- 
ceptions which  should  govern  us  in  discussing  these  topics 
nsiMifeot  with  children  of  different  ages.  In  the  first  place, 
TiTirai^TS?  ^^  ^^'^y  ^  impressed  through  repetition  that  the 
•ifiM  child  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  school  can^ 

not  possibly  by  any  sort  of  instruction  receive  marked  bene- 
fit from  a  discussion  of  his  duties  to  the  state,  for  exam- 
ple, since  his  experience  has  not  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  conceive  of  the  state  in  a  definite  way,  and  much  less  to 
realize  that  he  bears  any  vital  relations  to  it.  One  may  lis- 
ten to  lessons  on  patriotism  given  to  young  children,  that 
not  only  fail  to  accomplish  any  good,  but  may  be  of  posi- 
tive harm,  since  the  continual  talking  about  matters  which 
are  not  appreciated  probably  duUs  the  mind  for  their  re- 
ception when  the  individual  should  be  ready  for  them.  In 
due  season  every  pupil  can  be  made  to  respond  to  instruc- 
tion in  civic  duties,  but  not  until  he  can  at  least  glimpse 
the  unity  of  society,  and  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of 
its  members,  considering  that  each  is  the  recipient  of  many 
favors  conferred  by  society  as  a  whole.  When  the  broaden- 
ing life  of  the  individual  enables  him  to  feel  ihese  larger 
relations,  then,  and  not  before,  is  the  time  to  introduce 
lessons  relating  thereto.  Teachers  are  apt  to  assume  that 
because  they  themselves  appreciate  the  organic  character 
of  society,  their  pupils  have  the  same  conception,  and  can 
profitably  receive  instruction  in  their  civic  duties.  But  the 
average  child  of  eight,  say,  has  and  can  gain  little  if  any 
sense  of  the  organic  character  of  society,  and  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  an  individual.  However,  in  due  course,  by  the 
age  of  twelve  at  any  rate,  it  will  be  possible  to  develop  this 

^  6m  Rtport  qfComwduiimer  o/JSductUion,  1901,  pp.  1124, 112fi. 
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idea  dearly  in  his  thought,  if  he  can  hepa  with  a  very 
simple  oommunity,  and  see  the  relations  existing  between 
the  people  therein.  Later  he  should  trace  how  these  rela- 
tions chiuige  in  certain  respects  as  a  community  becomes 
more  and  more  complex.  In  this  way  only  can  he  be  made 
to  realize  how  completely  his  welfare  depends  upon  the  con. 
duct  of  his  fellows,  and  how  his  every  act  influences  their 
well-being. 

The  general  principle  in  question  should  be  worked  oat 
a  little  further.  The  instruction  of  pupils  in  the  elementary 
school  must  concern  their  immediate^  everyday j  TUvupa 
concrete  relations  with  their  parents,  their  brothers  JJ^^J^ 
and  sisters,  their  teachers,  the  servants,  their  play-  looiiiB*- 
fellows,  their  schoolmates,  the  aged,  the  poor,  the  wwnj 


unfortunate,  and  so  on.  If  this  instruction  is  made  ^zSf^L. 
in  any  way  formal  or  conventional  or  perfunctory,  kia 
it  will  miss  the  mark  altogether;  and  this  is  the  chief 
danger  when  the  average  teacher  attempts  to  give  set  les- 
sons in  morals.  One  may  hear  such  lessons  given  in  Euro- 
pean schools  where,  as  intimated  above,  the  experiment  is 
being  tried  on  a  larger  scale  than  with  us,  and  an  observer 
is  likely  to  feel  often  that  no  substantial  good  results  there- 
from. Unless  a  teacher  is  an  expert  in  this  delicate  work, 
be  might  better  not  attempt  it  at  alL  But  if  he  can,  with- 
out any  artificiality  or  assumed  virtue,  and  through  con- 
crete study  and  skillful  suggestion,  lead  his  pupils  to  see  how 
they  are  dependent  for  practically  everything  they  enjoy 
upon  the  people  with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  and  how 
vitally  they  affect  others  through  their  behavior,  and  so 
what  they  ought  to  do  and  must  do  if  all  are  to  be  made 
most  happy,  then  his  instruction  will  probably  take  effect 
for  good.  From  first  to  last  the  teacher  must  found  his 
teaching  upon  a  rational  basis.  He  must  guide  his  pupils  to 
see  that  there  is  a  sound  reason  for  every  act  that  is  de> 
manded  of  them,  whether  positively  in  the  performance  of 
altruistic  and  charitable  and  patriotic  deeds,  or  nq;ative^ 
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in  the  suppressioii  of  acts  that  would  operate  against  'Jie 
well-being  of  the  whole.  It  may  be  urged  again  that  our 
children  must  be  got  to  feel  that  all  are  members  of  one 
body,  and  that  no  one  liveth  to  himself  alone  ;  every  thought 
and  every  act  has  social  bearings,  so  that  no  one  can  do 
**  whatever  he  pleases/*  except  to  choose  among  those  lines 
of  conduct  that  are  in  accord  with  social  requirements.  Of 
course,  the  teacher  will  not  attempt  the  broadest  general- 
isations in  this  field  with  young  children ;  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  draw  them  with  the  senior  class  in  the  univer- 
sity. But  in  every  concrete  act  he  discusses  he  must  lead 
Us  pupils  to  discern  what  ought  to  be  done,  because  of  the 
influence  of  the  act  on  the  welfare  of  others. 

If  this  method  should  be  followed  throughout  the  schools, 
we  might  succeed  in  making  our  pupils  social  minded^ 
which  is  the  great  end  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view  in 
moral  instruction.  If  when  my  pupil  leaves  my  school  I 
shall  have  got  him  into  the  way  of  thinking  and  feeling  of 
himself  as  most  intimately  related  in  every  thought  and 
deed  to  the  people  about  him,  individually  and  collectively ; 
and  if  I  shall  have  succeeded  in  developing  in  him  an 
appreciation  of  why  certain  modes  of  behavior  have  been 
insisted  upon  by  the  race,  and  why  moral  conduct,  in  the 
large  if  not  in  details,  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  per- 
petuity of  society,  and  so  for  the  promotion  of  the  well- 
being  of  each  individual, — if  I  can  equip  my  pupil  with 
these  ideas,  and  make  them  effective  through  appropriate 
feelings,  I  shall  have  done  the  most  I  possibly  can  for  him 
in  his  moral  instruction. 

Now,  this  is  what  one  misses  in  the  moral  instruction  he 
observes  in  many,  at  least,  of  the  schools.  The  children 
learn  inan  esc  cathedra  fashion  how  they  should  conduct  them- 
selves at  table,  say,  or  on  the  street,  and  the  like ;  but  they 
do  not  see  very  clearly  why  courtesy  and  self-restraint  and 
similar  virtues  are  absolutely  essential.  They  are  left  with 
the  impression  that  they  are  expected  to  deport  themselves 
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m  certain  w^ys  because  it  is  the  custom,  or  is  more  or  less 
arbitrarily  demanded  of  them  by  their  elders ;  but  whether 
the  custom  is  rational  and  so  just  does  not  appear.  Such 
instruction  fails  to  take  a  firm  hold  on  either  the  intellect 
or  the  feelings ;  and  while  some  good  may  be  accomplished 
by  it,  still  it  is  in  considerable  part  fruitless. 

Before  closing  thi»  topic  a  word  should  be  said  regarding 
special  instruction  during  the  critical  period  of  adolescence. 
Now  is  the  time  to  make  most  prominent  the  rea-  M«iitm- 
sonableness  of  honor  in  all  relations  of  life,  and 
the  necessity  for  altruism,  heroism,  patriotism, 
industry,  and  so  on.  The  skillful  teacher  can  lead  any  ado* 
lescent  pupil  to  see  that  those  nations  in  which  the  fundai- 
mental  moral  attitudes  are  most  prominent  are  the  strongesti 
the  most  progressive,  and  the  happiest.  It  can  also  be  made 
evident  that  an  individual  cannot  live  either  a  happy  or  a  suo- 
oessful  life  who  does  not  realize  in  his  own  conduct  the  moral 
ideals  of  his  times.  The  reasonableness  of  moral  conduct 
must  be  made  especially  prominent  with  the  adolescent; 
and,  too,  his  moral  impulses  must  be  enriched  by  an  abun- 
dance of  literature  in  which  the  moral  life  is  depicted  in  a 
concrete,  vivid,  and  attractive  way.  We  need  to  go  care> 
fully  over  all  the  world's  literature,  and  determine  what  is 
most  fruitful  in  moral  suggestiveness  for  the  adolescent. 

Particular  heed  must,  of  course,  be  paid  to  the  develop- 
ment in  the  adolescent  of  sentiment  for  the  opposite  sex,  and 
the  necessity  of  directing  the  attention  away  from  primary 
sex  activities,  through  centring  it  on  all  the  higher  manifes- 
tations of  love,  honor,  and  devotion.  We  must  work  in  this 
critical  field  almost  wholly  through  suggestion;  we  must 
keep  the  mind  of  youth  filled  with  concrete  types  of  purity, 
genuineness,  heroism,  and  chivalry  of  the  highest  kind,  as 
displayed  in  all  the  complex  situations  of  daily  life.  This  is 
the  sort  of  experience  that  will  count  for  most  in  radiating, 
refining,  and  idealizing  the  impulses  pertaining  to  sex.  We 
cannot  accomplish  a  great  deal  through  explicit  instmctioa 
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regarding  the  special  morality  of  sex  relations;  indeed,  such 
instruction  has  been  known  to  exert  a  morbid  influence  upon 
hypersensitive  adolescents.  The  most  effective  method  of 
control  of  wrong  action  in  this  field  is  by  utilizing  in  moral 
activities  the  energies  which  otherwise  would  nourish  such 
action.  It  is  a  question  of  the  direction  in  which  the  forces 
of  the  organism  shall  be  expended.  Mere  prohibitive  in- 
struction, or  even  positive  instruction  which  makes  ideals 
prominent,  but  which  leaves  the  attention  unoccupied,  and 
furnishes  no  strong  incentives  to  wholesome  conduct,  must 
prove  ineffective  in  the  main.  In  our  country  to-day  there 
is  danger  in  some  quarters  of  teachers  resting  content  with 
more  or  less  formal  lessons  on  the  special  problems  of  adoles- 
cence, thinking  that  knowledge  alone  will  inhibit  undesir- 
able conduct.  Observation  of  the  phenomena  of  daily  life 
should  show  any  person  how  false  is  this  doctrine. 

Students  of  haman  nature  in  all  times  have  urged  the  necessity  of 
education  in  developing  social  efficiency.  The  need  for  specific  social 
^^^  training  arises  out  of  the  child's  inability  to  adapt  himself 
readily  and  effectively  to  the  more  vital  phases  of  the  social 
environment  into  which  he  is  bom.  The  young  child  seems  to  be  about 
on  a  par  with  primitive  man  in  his  social  attitudes  ;  and  his  education 
must  bring  him  into  harmony  with  the  customs,  ideals,  and  institutiom 
of  present-day  society.  Intense  individualistic  feelings  and  actions  must 
be  brought  under  control,  and  codperation  must  largely  take  the  place 
of  original  tendencies  to  opposition  and  aggression. 

Educative  experience  in  a  variety  of  typical  social  situations  is  the 
first  requisite.  Rules  and  precepts  of  social  conduct  without  actual 
social  practice  are  of  little  educative  value.  In  crucial  moments  habits, 
motor  tendencies,  and  not  verbally  memorized  theories,  determine  the 
individual's  conduct. 

The  only  child  in  a  family  ordinarily  does  not  have  the  give-and-take 
experiences  with  his  fellows  necessary  for  the  development  of  social 
insight  and  a  spirit  of  codperation,  and  hence  he  rarely  becomes  a  really 
efficient  citizen  and  agreeable  friend  and  neighbor.  Hard  knocks  re- 
sulting from  concrete  experience  in  social  adjustment  are  essential  to 
effective  learning  of  ethical  and  moral  principles.  Only  through  give 
and  take  in  social  situations  can  the  novice  acquire  either  self-assertioa 
or  self-restraint 

The  present-day  tendency  among  ns  is  to  give  children  larger  oppor- 
tunities for  gaining  helpful  experience  during  the  formative  period. 
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Tbe  time  for  yital  social  edaeation  u  before  mataritj  ia  readied. 
After  adolescence  the  iudividual  becomes  relatively  stable  and  non- 
adaptive. 

Mere  gregarioosness  is  not  sufficient  for  social  dcTelopment.  The 
indiTidual  must  have  occasions  to  organize  and  reflect  upon  his  expe- 
rienoe  in  seclusion.  The  group  tends  to  suppress  individuality  beyond  a 
given  point.  Nevertheless,  the  group  grows  in  social  efficiency  through 
oontribations  made  by  individuals  who  in  certain  respects  are  non- 
oonformists.  The  individual  must  gain  suggestions  for  social  adjust- 
ment ontside  of  the  group,  espeoially  as  development  prooeeds, — from 
history,  literature,  art,  science,  and  the  like. 

Soeial  training  must  be  dynamic ;  static  methods  cannot  develop 
•oeial  efficiency.  In  the  effort  to  adopt  dynamic  methods,  the  tendency 
to-day  ia  toward  substituting  suggestion  and  direction  for  mere  sup- 
pression. At  best,  negation  carried  to  the  extreme  can  make  of  the 
individnal  only  a  follower,  never  a  leader. 

The  public  sehool,  as  it  exists  among  us,  is  of  service  mainly  in  the 
development  of  certain  social  virtues  of  secondary  importance,  after 
ally  in  effeetiva  social  adjustment.  The  school  is  conducted  largely  on 
the  plan  of  social  isolation.  Communication,  oodperation,  participatioo 
are  to  a  oonsiderable  extent  eliminated.  The  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  school  should  be  based  primarily  on  the  principle  of  self- 
goidanee. 

Tbe  ideal  in  social  training  is  partly  realized  in  the  kindergarten. 
Tbe  aim  here  is  to  have  children  learn,  through  give-and-take  relationa 
with  associates,  what  sort  of  oonduct  will  best  promote  the  happinesa 
ofalL 

Speeiflo  instruction  in  morality  can  only  supplement  the  prerequisite 
of  vital  social  experience.  The  child  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary 
sehool  cannot  receive  much  benefit  from  the  discussion  of  civic  dnties» 
say.  Not  until  his  broadening  life  enables  him  to  feel  these  larger  re- 
lations is  he  prepared  for  the  reception  of  civic  ideas.  For  young  chil- 
dren there  ronst  be  no  formal,  conventional  lessons  in  morals ;  such 
lessons  must  be  based  on  and  grow  out  of  the  children's  concrete 
social  experience. 

The  child  must  be  led  to  see  the  reason  for  every  act,  positive  or 
negative,  demanded  of  him.  Pupils  should  be  made  to  appreciate  that 
all  are  members  of  one  body.  The  retuonableneu  of  moral  laws  must 
be  made  especially  prominent  for  the  adolescent.  His  moral  impnlsea 
must  be  quickened  and  enriched  by  the  best  literature  depicting  moral 
life  in  a  concrete  and  attractive  way.  The  mind  of  the  yonth  should 
be  kept  filled  with  concrete  types  of  purity,  genuineness,  heroism,  and 
ehivalry  of  the  highest  kind.  Not  prohibition  nor  even  positive  instme- 
tion,  but  rather  keeping  the  attention  occupied  in  the  right  way^  ia  tlM 
thing  of  prime  importance  at  this  time. 


CHAPTER  Xn 

THE  CRITICAL  PERIOD 

Thb  tendency  of  grown  people  to  deal  with  an  inbnt  in  the 
light  of  their  own  adult  experiences  is  indicated,  among  other 
Vkt  lafiars  ^^y^)  ^7  ^^®  significance  they  attach  to  his  expres- 
fMtimM  sions  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  coarse  of  events 
■ioiai«B.     in  his  daily  life.  The  mother  is  always  sorely  af- 


flicted whenerer  she  is  herself  moved  to  tears,  and 
she  instinctively  feels  that  the  same  must  be  true  of  her 
child.  Most  of  us  think  we  should,  as  a  rule,  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  give  comfort  to  an  adult  in  distress,  and  we 
tend,  more  or  less  subconsciously,  to  treat  the  infant  in  a 
similar  manner  whenever  he  shows  signs  of  discomfort  It 
is  quite  disturbing  to  many  adults,  particularly  those  who 
are  relieved  from  a  life  of  hard,  crude  labor  in  the  struggle 
for  physical  existence,  to  hear  a  babe  crying,  for  they  feel  it 
must  be  suffering  severely ;  and  they  will  go  to  great  lengths 
to  ease  his  burdens  whenever  he  utters  a  note  of  disquietude. 
Governesses  will  fly  to  his  cradle,  and  respond  to  his  lamen- 
tations with  soothing  tones  and  caresses,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  cause  of  his  protestations.  In  a  large  proportion 
of  modern  urban  homes,  a  woman  is  engaged  to  give  herself 
wholly  to  the  service  of  the  child,  and  she  must  be  ever 
ready  to  do  his  bidding.  It  is  important  for  the  reader  to 
appreciate  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  this  caretaker  to  train 
the  child  so  much  as  to  serve  him.  Unhappily,  as  we  have 
already  seen  in  preceding  chapters,  the  child  will  normally 
take  undue  advantage  of  those  whom  he  can  command,  — 
not  purposefully,  or  maliciously,  of  course,  but  instinctively. 
Elsewhere  it  has  been  intimated  that  every  child  is  a  bully 
by  birth ;  which  means  that  it  is  his  ambition  to  secure  all 
desirable  things  and  privileges  for  himself,  without  due  re* 
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gaid  for  the  feelings  and  rights  of  others.  The  child  is,  not 
reflectively  but  impulsively,  an  egoist,  using  this  term  in  the 
popular  sense.  He  is  not  ^^  to  blame  "  for  his  selfishness ;  he 
is  simply  constructed  so  that  he  struggles  incessantly  to  add 
to  his  own  pleasures,  and  he  makes  use  of  every  one  who, 
as  he  thinks,  can  help  him  to  attain  his  ends. 

The  child  is  adept  in  the  employment  of  effective  artifices 
to  induce  others  to  serve  him.  Few  mothers  or  nurses  in 
presentday  urban  life,  when  the  sensibilities  have  Titakiisas 
become  so  acute,  can  long  resist  the  squalling  of  ff^ffy,^ 
a  vigorous  and  ^*  determined "  child.  Sooner  or  ouvtakHi 
later,  if  he  be  persevering,  his  caretakers  will  yield  to  his 
entreaties.  An  angry,  or  even  a  ^^ spunky"  child,  who  ex- 
presses his  feeling  vocally,  is  very  trying  to  the  nerves  of 
most  adults  in  these  days,  except  people  with  rather  primi- 
tive susceptibilities ;  and  it  is  instructive  to  observe  the  effect 
upon  his  trainers  of  this  forceful  method  of  coercion.  Many 
children,  making  their  first  trials  in  intimidation,  manifest 
a  persistency  in  their  efforts,  and  a  mastery  of  a  wide  range 
of  coercive  measures  in  the  face  of  an  obstinate  environment, 
which,  viewed  from  one  standpoint,  are  worthy  of  great  ad- 
miration. Even  the  untaught  and  inexperienced  child  is  a 
real  expert  in  the  art  of  teasing  for  what  he  wishes.  Nature 
has  equipped  him  with  means  for  practicing  this  mode  of 
compulsion,  which  give  him  extraordinary  power  in  influ- 
encing the  people  who  determine  his  welfare.  There  is  a 
subtle  force  in  an  indefatigable  child's  importuning,  which 
strikes  into  the  vitals  of  the  hesitating  adult ;  and  if  the 
latter  does  not  put  an  end  to  the  teasing  without  delay,  the 
chances  are  he  will  capitulate  if  the  siege  is  long  continued. 

In  saying  that  the  child's  squalling  is  insignificant,  it  is 
not  intended  to  imply  that  it  is  not  of  service  in  arousing 
those  who  hear  it,  and  enlisting  their  sympathy ;  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  denote  that  the  child  is  in  real  need.  Doubt- 
less the  instinct  to  cry  upon  slight  provocation  is  a  more  or 
less  rudimentary  trait,  lasting  over  from  a  time  when  there 
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were  not  so  many  incitements  to  the  child's  cariosity  and 
desire  for  novel  experience  as  there  are  in  modem  complex 
society.  When  life  consisted  mainly  in  a  straggle  for  physical 
Buryival,  and  the  child's  wants  were  confined  to  the  securing 
of  food  and  protection  from  physical  pain,  then  his  crying 
might  have  been  properly  adjusted  to  his  actual  necessities ; 
—  it  might  have  been  truly  significant.  Further,  in  primi- 
tive life  adults  are  not  so  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  young 
as  they  are  in  modem  society,  so  that  in  those  times  it  re- 
quired more  vigorous  and  frequent  appeals  from  the  child 
to  stimulate  his  caretakers  to  give  him  proper  attention  than 
it  requires  in  modem  society.  Under  present-day  conditions, 
then,  when  adults  have  more  leisure  than  of  old,  and  have 
become  highly  sensitized  to  expressions  of  pain  or  desire  in 
any  form,  the  child's  demonstrations,  suited  to  other  times, 
tend  normally  to  produce  reactions  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  importance.  And  here  appears  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  in  social  education ;  in  a  highly  responsive  society 
the  sympathies  (and  also  the  irritations)  of  adults  are  likely 
to  be  too  easily  aroused  by  the  young  in  many  of  their  ex- 
pressions. In  simple  terms,  the  young  child  wants  every- 
thing he  sees,  and  the  tendency  of  the  adult  (not  all  adults, 
but  the  type  increases  in  numbers  as  the  race  develops)  is 
to  yield  to  him  so  that  he  may  not  be  ^^  unhappy,"  or  so  that 
he  may  cease  his  persecution. 

It  is  unquestionably  within  reason  to  say  that  back  of 
much  of  the  untrained  child's  squalling  there  is  nothing  at 
■laiiitcr-  all  serious,  of  either  a  physical  or  a  mental  chsj^c- 
JJ^I^"*  ter.  In  the  case  of  an  adult  there  is  normally  a 
mnMiMi  very  complex  inhibiting  mechanism,  established 
by  experience  and  formal  education,  against  the  shedding 
of  tears,  and  he  must  feel  deep  and  distressing  emotion  or 
keen  physical  pain  in  order  that  the  ^^  floodgates  of  the 
soul"  may  be  opened.  But  in  the  young  child  there  are 
none  of  these  subjective  restraints  ;  all  he  knows  is  to  ^Met 
go  '*  upon  slight  disagreeable  stimulation,  usually  an  ex- 
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pression  of  appeal,  protest,  or  disapproval.  The  crying  pro- 
cess in  the  infant  is  all  ready  to  be  touched  off  at  any 
moment  by  any  sort  of  unfavorable  experience.  It  is  to  a 
large  extent  a  reflex,  and  therefore  practically  an  unmeaning 
affair,  though  it  may  stir  up  unhappy  emotions  in  the  child 
if  it  be  allowed  to  continue  for  an  indefinite  period. 

It  should  be  evident  that  the  child  who  continually  suo- 
ceeds  in  his  pleading  and  coercing  is  a  subject  for  pily 
rather  than  congratulation.  As  his  range  of  con-  ^^tu 
tact  and  activity  enlarges,  his  desires  increase,  of  omuau«i« 
course ;  and  not  having  experienced  limitations  to  kitooaviTt 


his  demands,  he  feels  that  every  one  must  serve 
him.  He  has  not  learned  to  serve  himself,  and  so  he  has 
not  become  resourceful  or  self-reliant.  His  nurse  and  mother 
and  governess  have  ministered  to  his  needs  constantly ;  and 
why  should  not  all  persons  do  the  same  ?  So  the  child  who 
has  always  ^^had  his  own  way"  anticipates  that  he  will 
always  have  it  in  the  future.  This  is  a  simple  but  vastly 
important  principle  of  human  nature ;  what  has  been  char- 
acteristic of  one's  experience  in  the  past  will  be  expected 
to  continue  to  be  characteristic  of  it  in  the  future.  If  any 
adult  is  obstinate  or  negligent,  a  ^^  tantrum  "  will  bring  him 
to  time.  Tantrums  come  ^^  naturally"  to  children ;  but  they 
are  not  apt  to  endure  long  unless  the  actor  finds  that  they 
take  well.  The  child  is  just  an  experimenter  with  methods 
of  gaining  his  egoistic  ends ;  and  whatever  will  bring  the 
desired  result  most  speedily  and  effectively  is  the  thing  to 
practice  most  frequently,  of  course.  This  is  based  upon  a 
perfectly  normal  and  fundamental  principle  of  human  na- 
ture, which  determines  our  activities  at  every  period  of 
life. 

Experience  and  theory  alike  indorse  the  proposition  that 
a  child  of  five,  say,  will  not  normally  fly  into  a  passion 
whenever  he  is  opposed  in  his  designs  unless  he  has  been 
from  his  earliest  months  encouraged  (not  intentionally,  of 
ooorse,  but  nevertheless  effectually)  in  this  method  of  ren- 
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daring  tiie  people  about  him  amenable  to  his  oontroL  When 
the  child  is  learning  how  he  must  adjust  himself  to  people, 
and  what  is  the  most  effective  way  of  rendering  them  sub- 
missive, he  discovers,  let  us  say,  that  if  he  throws  himgAlf 
angrily  on  the  floor  and  screams  at  the  top  of  his  voice  when 
his  mother  resists  his  importunities,  the  latter  will  in  due 
course  relent,  and  do  whatever  he  commands.  Now,  it  is 
entirely  ^^  natural "  that  he  should  resort  to  this  method  of 
coercion  whenever  he  is  resisted  by  any  one.  Nature  bids 
him  to  get  what  he  wants,  and  to  be  keen  in  detecting  the 
best  method  of  accomplishing  his  ends. 

In  modem  social  life  the  display  of  rage,  as  just  mentioned^ 
is  especially  prominent,  since  we  are  passing  through  an  era 
of  child  training  by  governesses.  In  the  great  majority  of 
oases  of  angry  conflict  between  a  child  and  his  governess, 
the  mother  will  be  disturbed  when  she  hears  screaming  in 
the  house,  and  she  will  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  little 
rebel.  Thus  the  bullying  tendency  is  deepened  in  the  child, 
and  it  is  not  long  before  it  extends  to  persons  outside  the 
nursery.  Let  any  inexperienced  person  study  the  regime  of 
a  present-day  nursery,  and  note  how  frequently  a  youngster 
may  be  heard  saying  to  his  nurse  or  mother,  ^^  If  you  don*t 
give  it  to  me,  I  '11  yell,"  or  *'  I  '11  kick  the  floor,"  or  "  I  'U 
not  eat  my  supper,"  and  so  on  ad  libitum.  If  social  life 
were  more  simple  than  it  is,  so  that  the  child  might  desire 
but  relatively  few  things,  this  bullying  attitude  of  his  might 
not  be  a  serious  disadvantage  to  him  or  to  his  associates ; 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  most  of  the  children  whom  we 
must  train.  If  the  individual  does  not  learn  early  to  be 
satisfied  with  some  small  portion  of  the  vast  variety  of  ob- 
jects in  his  environment,  he  can  scarcely  escape  constant 
conflict  with  those  who  attempt  to  train  him.  Moreover, 
his  own  nervous  energy  will  be  wholly  inadequate  to  sustain 
him  in  all  his  demands,  unless  he  discovers  early  that  he 
must  restrain  himself  in  his  acquisitive  passion.  Hi-trained 
children  in  modem  urban  communities  are  to  a  considerable 
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extent  in  a  condition  of  nervous  OTerstrain ;  ^  their  lives  are 
pitched  in  too  high  a  key,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  called 
upon  to  respond  to  a  complexity  of  stimulation  quite  beyond 
their  energies.  They  do  not  sufficiently  feel  the  checks  to 
desire  and  its  gratification  which  alone  can  keep  response 
within  the  bounds  set  by  the  normal  supply  of  vital  force. 
While  all  children  find  it  easy  to  practice  the  arts  of 
compulsion  as  indicated  above,  yet  some  employ  them  more 
persistently  and  effectively  than  others.  Two  ^^,^^,, 
brothers,  apparently  trained  in  exactly  the  same  diffwcnoM 
way,  may  be  cited  to  illustrate  different  types  in 


this  respect.  One,  J.,  adapts  himself  quite  readily  **«»^**"* 
to  the  people  about  him.  The  primitive  impulse  to  *^have 
his  own  way  "  is  in  him,  but  it  does  not  assert  itself  with 
great  rigor  on  all  occasions  against  the  action  of  father, 
mother,  teacher,  and  companions.  This  boy  will  often 
accept  suggestions  without  much  protest,  and  he  will  not 
lose  himself  in  a  rage  if  his  demands  are  not  always  acceded 
to.  J.  **  teases  "  to  a  certain  extent  when  those  in  authority 
refuse  his  requests,  but  he  does  not  often  keep  at  it  for 
a  long  period  until  he  irritates  all  who  may  be  near  him 
and  becomes  fatigued  himself.  It  is  comparatively  easy  for 
him  to  abandon  any  particular  thing  he  desires  and  become 
satisfied  with  a  substitute. 

But  it  is  very  different  with  the  second  boy,  H.  He  must 
have  his  own  way  on  all  occasions,  or  he  will  make  things 
«*warm"  for  everybody  within  reach.  When  he  is  blocked 
in  the  attainment  of  his  desires  his  vocal,  facial,  and  bodily 
expressions  all  reveal  intense  feeling  of  resentment,  and  he 
remains  in  this  attitude  until  he  either  attains  his  ends  or 
becomes  utterly  fatigued.  As  a  consequence  he  has,  up 
until  his  ninth  year,  bullied  most  of  those  appointed  to 
exercise  authority  over  him.  It  is  probable  that  as  a  matter 
•f  natural  endowment  his  primitive  aggressive  and  non- 

^  The  author  has  diioiiMed  this  matter  in  detail  in  hii  Dynamic  Facton  in 
MdueaHony  Part  IL 
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oonforming  tendencies  are  more  persistent  and  urgent  than 
in  the  case  of  his  brother ;  but,  in  addition,  his  training 
has  been  well  calculated  to  develop  whatever  he  may  have 
inherited  in  this  respect.  He  was  especially  attractive  as 
a  baby,  and  this  characteristic  insured  him  indulgence  in 
his  aggressions,  which  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  a 
child  of  less  SBsthetic  mould. 

It  is  in  some  respects  a  disadvantage  to  the  praotioe  of 
a  rational  educational  r^me  in  modem  society  that  the 
Vkt  okUA'8  youQg  child  is  so  winsome  as  he  usually  is.  If  he 
^^**"2JJ"  did  not  appeal  so  strongly  to  adults  they  would 
sdiitdTuip  not  so  readily  yield  to  his  coercion,  and  it  would 
doubtless  in  the  majority  of  cases  be  better  for 
him  in  the  end.^  Most  grown  persons  seem  to  find  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  pleasure  in  observing  an  infant  assert 
himself ;  they  apparently  think  it  is  quite  a  joke  that  a 
tiny  thing  should  show  so  much  spirit,  and  thus  they  un- 
wittingly encourage  his  rebellious  and  bullying  attitudes 
by  rewarding  him  with  their  smiles  when  he  aggresses  in 
any  way  upon  those  about  him,  or  resists  the  imposition  of 
authority.  Of  course,  no  physical  harm  can  come  to  any 
one  from  the  child's  aggressions  during  the  first  two  or 
three  years,  when  he  is  helpless ;  but  when  he  reaches  the 
age  of  eight  or  nine,  an  altogether  different  situation  arises. 
He  may  proceed  at  ten  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  he 
did  at  two;  but  instead  of  his  expressions  being  received 
with  smiles  they  are  now  returned  with  blows,  because  he 

^  **  Those  therefore  that  intend  eyer  to  g^yem  their  Children,  ahonld 
begpin  whihit  they  are  very  /t'tt/e,  and  look  that  they  perfectly  comply  with 
the  Will  of  their  Parents.  Would  you  have  your  Son  obedient  to  you  when 
pait  a  Child ;  be  sure  then  to  eetabliah  the  Authority  of  a  Father  as  «ooti  as 
he  is  capable  of  Submission,  and  can  understand  in  whose  Power  he  is.  If 
you  would  have  him  stand  in  awe  of  yon,  imprint  it  in  his  Infancy  ;  and  as 
he  approaches  more  to  a  Man  admit  him  nearer  to  your  Familiarity ;  so  fb*>ll 
you  have  him  your  obedient  Subject  (as  is  fit)  whilst  he  is  a  ChUd,  and 
your  affectionate  Friend  when  he  is  a  Man.  For  methinks  they  mightily 
misplace  the  Treatment  due  to  their  Children,  who  are  indulgent  and 
familiar  when  they  are  little,  but  severe  to  them  and  keep  them  at  a  dis- 
tance when  they  are  grown  up."  —  Locke,  Education  (Quick),  see.  40l 
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mioiialy  interferes  with  the  privileges  and  pleasures  of 
others.  Herein  appears  the  real  problem  of  child  training 
in  the  majority  of  American  homes.  The  child  tends  to 
acquire  certain  attitudes  toward  his  social  environment 
during  the  first  two  years  of  his  life  that  he  cannot  possibly 
continue  during  his  maturity,  without  incessant  storm  and 
stress  for  himself  and  his  associates,  and  especially  his 
trainers.  As  he  grows  older  the  parent,  the  teacher,  and 
the  community  are  in  frequent  conflict  with  him  in  the 
effort  to  resist  his  predatory  ambitions,  or  to  undo  what 
was  more  or  less  thoughtlessly,  but  nevertheless  thoroughly, 
established  in  the  beginning. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  child  for  his  own  good  should 
be  dealt  with  severely  during  his  early  years  ?  It  has  been 
already  said  that  a  child  normally  exhibits  social  and  desire 
able  as  well  as  anti-social  and  undesirable  traits ;  and  if  his 
trainers  should  from  the  start  reward  the  former  with  their 
caresses,  while  manifesting  in  an  explicit  manner  displea- 
sure at  the  latter,  he  would  be  aided  in  learning  rightly  to 
appraise  different  kinds  of  actions.  The  only  way  a  child 
can  discover  that  certain  sorts  of  conduct  are  wrong  is  that 
they  are  effectively  resented  by  the  people  about  him.  He 
sees  that  they  turn  out  ill  for  him,  so  they  must  be  abandoned. 

It  seems  apparent  that,  speaking  generally,  a  child  will 
be  &r  happier  in  the  end  if  he  is  from  the  beginning  resisted 
in  his  wrong-doing,  rather  than  if  he  is  allowed,  ^^^^^^ 
for  the  sake  of  immediate  peace,  to  continue  in  his  MMBtiti  t» 
erring  ways.  A  child  has  a  right  to  be  brought  up  «iodii 
under  a  vigorous  r^ime,  in  which  a  clear  line  of  ^'"^'^''■i^ 
demarcation  is  made  between  what  is  good  and  to  be  indulged, 
and  what  is  evil  and  to  be  avoided.  Children  who  develop 
under  such  a  r^imen  are  unquestionably  much  happier  than 
those  who  are  trained  under  a  system  in  which  there  is  no 
explicit  distinction  between  actions  of  varying  values*  In 
speaking  in  this  manner  it  is  not  intended  to  attach  great 
value  to  the  direct  prohibition  of  wrong  action,  and  esp^ 
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oially  not  tiie  rappreBnon  of  spontaneity  in  the  attempt  thns 
to  prevent  wrong  conduct  by  placing  a  penalty  on  action  of 
every  sort.^  Certainly  the  best  results  in  training  will  be 
obtained  if  chief  stress  is  laid  upon  desirable  conduct,  a 
point  which  requires  a  separate  chapter  for  its  proper  con- 
sideration. But  it  may  be  said  here  that  we  must  encourage 
the  child  in  every  way  we  can  in  the  performance  of  social 
actions.  We  must  endeavor  to  make  right  conduct  attraotivet 
BO  that  it  will  claim  his  attention  and  determine  the  flowed 
his  energy.  That  is  to  say,  the  method  of  training  must  be 
positive,  not  negative  to  any  considerable  extent ;  though  it 
probably  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  minimum  amount  of  con- 
flict with  the  average  child  who  is  eiqpressing  himself  in  all 
directions,  and  whose  impulses  will  be  urgent  in  wrong  as 
in  right  directions,  until  the  energy  which  supports  them  is 
drafted  into  other  channels,  according  to  processes  sketched 
elsewhere. 

Of  the  classic  writers  on  Education,  Locke  more  than  any 
ether  believed  in  the  prophylactic  value  of  resistance  to  the 
child's  aggressive  and  coercive  tendencies  in  the  early  years, 
until  he  acquired  the  attitude  of  ready  submission  to  the 
will  of  parent  or  teacher  or  other  person  in  authority.  We 
may  glance  at  his  view  here,  with  indorsement  of  the  essential 
principle  involved,  though  we  shall  later  bring  the  principle 
of  positive  education  into  greater  prominence  than  Locke 
has  done.  He  goes  on  to  say '  of  the  training  of  children : — 

A  Compliance  and  Suppleness  of  their  Wills,  being  by  a  steady 
Hand  inUt>duc'd  by  Parents,  before  Children  have  Memories  to 
retain  the  Beginnings  of  it,  will  seem  natural  to  them,  and  work 
afterwards  in  them,  as  if  it  were  so,  preventing  all  Occasions  of 
struggling  or  repining.  The  only  care  is,  that  it  be  begun  early, 

1  The  pr«Miit  writer,  in  hii  Dynamic  Faetan  in  Edueatitmf  Ptet  I,  luui 
diiODMed  at  length  the  aotiTe  nature  and  need*  of  childhood  and  yonth,  and 
the  abeolnte  neoeaeity  of  providing  opportnnitiee  for  the  indnlg«noe  of  ttuik 
dynamic  tendencies,  to  that  he  does  not  fear  that  he  will  justly  be  aocnaed  ol 
urging  a  mere  static,  prohibitire  system  of  training. 

*  Looks,  Edycation  (Quick),  p.  29. 
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and  bflexibly  kept  to  'till  Atae  and  Rupeot  be  grown  familiar, 
and  there  appears  not  the  least  Relaetancy  in  the  Submission  and 
ready  Obedience  of  their  Minds.  When  the  Reverence  is  thus 
once  established  (which  it  mast  be  early,  or  else  it  will  cost  Pains 
and  Blows  to  recover  it,  and  the  more  the  longer  it  is  deferred), 
't  is  by  it,  still  mixed  with  as  much  indulgence  as  they  make  not  an 
ill  ose  of,  and  not  by  Beatingy  Chiding,  or  other  servile  Punish- 
mentSy  they  are  for  the  future  to  be  govem'd  as  they  grow  up  to 
more  Understanding. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  there  are  conditiona 
in  modem  life  which  render  the  carrying  out  of  these  prin- 
dplea  exceptionally  difficult.  To  begin  with,  the  ,^^^^ 
demands  upon  the  time  and  energy  of  women,  in  MacBtw 
urban  communities  especially,  have  become  so  Mouitnia- 
pressing  that  some  mothers  are  compelled  to  place  ^ 
their  children's  training  in  the  hands  of  a  hired  substitute, 
while  other  mothers  have  no  choice  but  to  turn  their  off- 
spring on  to  the  street.  Leaving  aside  for  the  present  the 
problem  of  social  training  on  the  street,  we  may  take  up 
again  the  question  of  the  function  of  the  governess  in  social 
education.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  are,  in  our 
cities  at  any  rate,  going  extensively  into  the  business  af 
rearing  governess-bred  children.  DoubUess  in  some  respects 
this  is  of  advantage  in  social  training ;  the  governess  often 
relieves  the  mother  so  that  she  may  touch  the  social  life 
outside,  and  bring  its  lessons  back  to  her  children.  But 
this  r^me  has  serious  limitations.  In  the  unsympathetic, 
mechanical,  resourceless  governess  the  young  will  have 
an  uninspiring  taskmaster,  and  such  an  one  will  develop 
antagonistic  impulses  in  her  charges.  The  children  in  The 
Golden  Age,  The  Wauld-Be- Goods,  The  Treasure  Seeh- 
erSj  and  similar  accounts  of  normal  child-life,  are  continu- 
ally expressing  the  antipathy  they  feel  for  this  sort  of 
person,  and  they  are  ever  plotting  to  resist  her  authority. 
Is  not  this  a  good  introduction  to  resistance,  or  at  least  in- 
difference, to  the  established  order  in  society  later  on  ? 

But  there  is  another  type  of  governess,  one  who  goes  to 
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extremes  in  kindness,  —  Bentimentalism  is  a  more  appro* 
priate  term.  She  will  do  everything  for  a  child  that  he  may 
not  become  offended  at  her.  She  will  bear  all  insults  from 
him  ;  she  will  endure  all  bullying ;  in  short,  she  will  be  his 
obedient  servant  on  all  occasions.  She  will  be  inclined  to 
ooax  and  pet  and  flatter  him,  and  this  will  lead  the  young 
autocrat  to  assume  a  wrong  attitude  toward  people  in  gen- 
eral ;  for  it  is  inevitable  that  the  child  who  acquires  the 
habit  of  browbeating  Ins  governess  will  try  to  make  Ins 
methods  work  with  every  one  else.  The  interest  of  the  gov- 
emess  in  the  child  is  really  for  the  moment,  not  for  eter- 
nity ;  she  desires  things  to  move  on  to-day  with  as  little 
friction  as  possible,  and  thus  she  develops  friction,  as  it 
were,  for  the  morrow.  Herein  lies  the  chief  source  of  mis- 
chief in  all  training  by  those  whose  responsibility  is  for  the 
hour  only.  They  do  not  keep  iu  view  the  whole  span  of 
the  individual's  life,  and  so  they  do  not  take  into  account 
the  remote  effects  of  their  methods. 

Then,  when  the  authority  to  settle  finally  questions  of 
conduct  is  located  in  some  person  other  than  the  one  who 
habitually  deals  with  a  child,  there  is  certain  to  be  trouble 
ahead.  The  tendency  of  the  child  when  resisted  is  always  to 
pull  away  from  the  person  who  is  dealing  with  him,  and 
petition  higher  powers  to  protect  him  or  to  aid  him  in  Ins 
resistance  or  aggression.  As  intimated  elsewhere,  a  parent 
who  comes  upon  a  scene  of  conflict  between  a  child  and  his 
trainer  will  usually  sympathize  with  the  former.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  instinctive  response  mainly ;  reflection 
generally  plays  no  part  in  such  a  situation.  Adults  tend  to 
side  with  the  weaker  individual  in  any  contest ;  and  then  the 
child  is  so  demonstrative  in  his  expressions,  while  the  trainer 
is  comparatively  calm  and  inexpressive,  that  the  bystander 
can  with  difficulty  avoid  feeling  that  the  former  must  be  the 
aggrieved  individuaL  In  modern  society  adult  sentiments 
are  exceedingly  responsive  to  tears  and  other  expressions  of 
discomfort,  and  in  a  more  or  less  irrational  way  we  take  the 
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part  of  the  lebellious  or  aggressiye  child  as  against  his 
trainer,  provided  we  oome  on  the  scene  when  the  conflict 
is  in  progress,  and  do  not  appreciate  all  the  circumstances 
leading  up  to  it. 

So  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  secure  effective  social 
education  where  the  person  who  is  charged  witli  the  care  of 
children  does  not  feel  absolutely  free  to  deal  with  them  in 
the  manner  required  to  develop  in  them  respect  for  and 
ready  compliance  with  social  law.  The  trainer  must  feel  that 
he  has  final  authority ;  that  there  can  be  no  appeal;  and  the 
child  must  realize  this,  so  that  he  will  not  be  in  a  resistant 
attitude,  thinking  he  can  gain  the  assistance  of  some  one 
higher  up.  When  the  parent,  or  principal  of  a  school  either, 
delegates  the  training  to  a  governess  or  a  teacher,  and  then 
reserves  for  himself  the  right  of  enforcement  of  rules  of 
conduct  when  there  is  conflict,  only  disharmony  and  ineffi- 
ciency can  ensue.  One  who  puts  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren in  the  hands  of  another  must  refuse  absolutely  to 
interfere  for  the  time  being;  in  no  other  way  can  teacher 
and  pupil  be  put  into  the  right  attitude  toward  one  another, 
so  that  the  latter  may  g^w  in  ready  observance  of  social 
regulations,  expressed  or  implied  in  his  daily  adjustments* 

On  account  of  its  importance  the  principle  under  discus- 
sion is  worthy  of  much  emphasis,  and  so  we  may  look  at  it 
from  another  standpoint.  The  presence  about  the  mgpnuA 
child  of  many  adults  who  claim  some  rights  in  his  !l2iS£^^ 
training  renders  it  difficult  to  deal  with  him  effect-  Jjjjj^j^" 
ively,  because  of  the  sentimental  attitudes  of  mere  inu 
onlookers  in  cases  of  conflict.  Here  arises  a  situation,  let  us 
say,  where  a  teacher  thinks  a  pupil  needs  to  be  disciplined. 
A  bystander  who  has  not  participated  in  the  events  from 
the  start  is  not  likely  to  have  any  of  the  feelings  appropriate 
to  the  occasion.  If  the  child  now  be  penalized  in  any  way, 
and  if  he  appeals  to  this  third  person,  the  latter's  sympathies 
will  be  stirred,  and  he  can  hardly  prevent  expressing  them 
in  the  child's  favor.  So  the  latter  becomes  confirmed  in  the 
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notion  that  l&e  luui  been  nn  justly  treated,  and  thos  all  the 
yirtue  of  his  discipline  has  been  lost.  Unless  the  entire 
social  environment  interprets  the  moral  law  in  any  situation 
in  the  same  way  without  hesitancy  or  qualification,  the  child 
cannot  gain  the  idea  of  its  rightfulness  and  inevitableness, 
which  is  essential  for  healthful  social  development.  Unhap- 
pily this  principle  is  frequently  not  observed  in  either  the 
home  or  the  school. 

In  this  connection  it  maybe  pointed  out  that  children  are 
really  happier  and  receive  better  training  when  the  adults 
about  them  are  at  work,  and  they  are  themselves  at  play, 
than  when  persons  are  specially  provided  to  serve  and  to 
entertain  them.  In  popular  terms  a  child's  nature  will  not 
endure  being  entertained  without  being  spoiled.  Adults  may 
plan  a  course  of  action  for  the  child ;  they  may  give  him 
materials  to  work  with ;  but  then  they  must  retire  and  let 
things  work  themselves  out.  There  is  no  doubting  the  fact 
that  a  mother  doing  her  own  work  with  a  half-dozen  chil- 
dren about  her  often  gives  them  more  effective  social  lessons 
than  does  she  who  has  but  one  child,  but  who  keeps  a  retinue 
of  servants  to  attend  to  his  ^^  needs,'*  as  though  he  had  any 
real  need  but  opportunity  to  do  i6r  himself.  A  child  can 
hardly  learn  obedience  readily  from  people  paid  to  teach  it 
to  him  as  a  matter  of  principle.  The  only  justification  for 
obedience,  and  the  only  consideration  which  makes  lessons 
in  obedience  really  effective,  is  that  the  necessary  work  of 
the  home  or  school  may  be  accomplished  without  unneces- 
sary disturbance  to  any  one.  But  if  there  is  no  work  being 
done  by  those  who  deal  with  the  child  he  will  be  governed 
accordingly,  though  he  may  for  a  time,  for  prudential  rea- 
sons, conform  outwardly  to  rules  and  regulations,  the  neces- 
sity for  which  is  never  deeply  impressed  upon  him. 

This  will  be  the  best  place,  perhaps,  in  which  to  speak 
of  the  general  attitude  of  the  home  and  the  school  toward 
the  child.  It  is  becoming  fashionable  in  educational  circles 
to  say  that  the  school  should  be  modeled  after  the  home. 
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^  The  teacher  should  be  a  mother  to  her  papils  '*  is  a  popu* 
lar  sentiment  of  the  hour.  Doubtless  this  senti-  ^^^ 
ment  is  at  bottom  a  wholesome  one;  it  stirs  in  arndtte 
teachers  the  kindlier  feelings  toward  their  chil- 
dren, and  inclines  them  to  take  the  point  of  view  of  the  indi* 
vidnal  child.  In  an.  older  day  the  teacher  was  perhaps  too 
remote  from  his  pupils ;  he  sometimes  thought  it  was  his 
mission  to  terrorize  and  coerce  them,  rather  than  to  win  and 
to  guide  them.  The  lines  of  pupils  have  apparently  fallen  in 
pleasanter  places  in  these  times ;  but  is  there  any  danger  of 
the  modern  school  losing  some  of  those  characteristics  which 
in  the  past  differentiated  it  from  the  home,  and  made  it  more 
or  less  impressive  to  the  pupil  ?  The  home  is  an  effective 
educational  agency  only  in  a  quite  restricted  sense.  Children 
in  the  home  are  not  disposed  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
larger  social  tasks  except  in  a  very  general  way.  Much  of 
what  they  gain  in  the  home  is  likely  to  be  of  immediate 
value  only ;  they  are  not  on  the  whole  in  an  assimilative 
attitude  toward  a  large  part  of  that  which  will  be  of  ser- 
vice in  the  complex  situations  of  mature  life.  Children  who 
are  taught  to  read,  write,  spell,  and  cipher  in  their  homes 
have  to  be  literally  driven  to  their  tasks.  The  environment 
of  the  home  strongly  urges  the  child  to  more  general  and 
lively  activities  than  are  involved  in  mastering  much  of  what 
the  school  must  put  him  in  possession  of.  Try  to  imagine 
a  mother  of  forty  children  teaching  them  in  the.  home  all 
the  detailed  knowledge  and  art  which  they  roust  acquire  in 
order  to  adjust  themselves  effectively  to  modem  complex 
life.  Most  mothers  have  their  hands  more  than  full  when 
they  attempt  to  teach  even  one  child.  And  the  chief  diffi- 
culty is  that  the  child's  attitudes  toward  his  mother  and 
everything  in  his  home  have  in  a  measure  unfitted  him  for 
the  sort  of  effort  demanded  of  him  in  mastering  a  large 
part  of  what  the  school  must  teach. 

When  the  child  goes  to  school  he  must,  as  a  matter  of 
£act,  assume  a  somewhat  different  attitude  toward  the  life 
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there  from  that  which  he  has  assumed  toward  the  activities 
of  the  street  and  the  home,  so  that  for  the  time  his  extra- 
school  interests  may  be  suppressed,  and  he  may  put  himself 
in  a  docile  frame  of  mind  toward  the  interests  and  activi- 
ties of  the  school.  In  the  home  the  child  is  more  or  less  of 
a  boss,  in  a  good  sense ;  that  is  to  say^  he  is  striving  con- 
stantly to  carry  out  his  own  plans,  and  make  his  conceptions 
potent  in  the  world.  But  in  the  school  he  must  be  more  of 
a  learner ;  he  must  respect  the  teacher,  and  keep  himself 
always  in  an  assimilative  relation  toward  her.  So  she  must 
seem  a  trifle  remote  from  him,  and  the  whole  life  of  the  school 
must  tend  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  high  regard  in  him.  It 
must  not  seem  too  familiar,  or  ordinary.  There  must  be 
some  impressive  ceremony  in  the  school,  so  that  the  child 
may  feel  that  it  is  distinguished  from  all  his  outside  life. 
This  sort  of  thing  can  be  carried  too  far;  butit  is  a  serious 
mistake  to  have  none  of  it.  When  one  seeks  to  develop  a 
respect  for  anything,  he  must  remove  it  a  little  from  the 
merely  ordinary ;  even  adults  are  influenced  in  their  atti« 
tudes  toward  institutions  by  a  certain  amount  of  appropriate 
ceremony.  This  is  one  reason  why  there  is  pomp  and  cere- 
mony in  every  oonununity  at  commencement  season,  and  pro- 
perly so.  Young  children  are  particularly  in  need  of  visible 
signs  which  suggest  greatness  and  worth,  to  give  dignity 
and  significance  to  the  things  they  must  assimilate.  So 
while  making  the  school  like  the  home  in  the  matter  of  its 
regard  for  the  individual  child's  nature  and  needs,  we  must 
nevertheless  differentiate  it  from  the  home,  and  make  it  of 
such  a  character  that  the  moment  the  child  comes  under  its 
influence  he  will  spontaneously  assume  a  docile  attitude  to- 
ward all  its  activities. 

Our  discussion  has  led  us  inevitably  to  the  question,  what, 
after  all,  is  true  sympathy  for  childhood?    This 
ytthy  for      term  appears  to  be  used  more  frequently  than  any 
twi^^irri     other  in  present-day  educational  speech  and  writ- 
ing. Parents  and  teachers  are  constantly  exhorted  to  be 
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8ynq>€tthetic  with  their  charges ;  sympathy,  we  are  tdd,  is 
the  essential  requisite  in  child  training,  alike  in  the  home  and 
in  the  school.  Without  it  all  one's  instruction  &lls  upon 
arid  soil,  and  the  instructor  becomes  as  sounding  brass  and 
a  tinkling  cymbal.  We  hear  it  said  that  childhood  must  be 
loved  and  nurtured ;  it  must  be  soothed  in  its  troubles,  and 
aided  in  every  way  to  carry  forward  its  own  enterprises. 
Froebel,  more  than  any  one  else  perhaps,  has  been  instru- 
mental in  developing  our  modem  respect  and  even  rever- 
ence for  child-life.  Dickens  should  doubtless  be  next  men* 
tioned ;  and  then  follows  a  long  list,  —  Montaigne,  Locke, 
Bonsseau,  Pestalozzi,  Spencer,  and  a  vast  number  of  con* 
temporary  men  and  women.  As  a  result  of  the  Uborsof  these 
great  teachers,  childhood  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  jmpor- 
atary  period  in  life,  as  an  epoch  of  mere  helplessness  and  im- 
maturity, to  be  passed  over  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  child 
is  not  simply  getting  ready  to  live ;  he  is  living  in  as  real 
and  vital  a  sense  as  he  ever  will  live.  His  thoughts  and  feel* 
ings,  his  desires  and  ambitions,  his  doubts  and  belief,  — 
all  are  entitled  to  equal  consideration  with  those  of  the  adult. 
They  must  not  be  ignored  as  things  of  mere  transitory  value, 
nor  should  we  attempt  to  supplant  them  by  the  views  and 
ideals  and  feelings  of  maturity.  It  is  this  consciousness,  so 
marked  in  our  own  day,  of  the  importance  of  the  period  of 
childhood,  together  with  the  g^wing  refinement  in  feeling 
and  sensitiveness  to  pain,  that  has  given  rise  to  our  present 
belief  that  sympathy  is  the  most  necessary  quality  in  the 
teacher  and  the  parent. 

And  what  do  people  have  in  mind  when  they  speak  of  a 
sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  young?  Not  so  much  tn- 
aight  into  the  tendencies  and  needs  of  a  developing  being  as 
a  willigness  to  serve  him^  to  ^^  make  him  happy,"  to  assist 
him  in  attaining  his  childish  desires.  Sympathy  in  the  large 
sense  may  mean  an  appreciation  of  another's  point  of  view, 
and  an  understanding  of  the  motives  lying  back  of  his  potions, 
without  simulating  all  his  pains  and  pleasures ;  or  it  may 
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mean  simply  the  sharing  of  another's  joys  and  sorrows  as 
outwardly  revealed.  It  is  in  this  latter  sense  that  many 
teachers  and  parents  are  to-day  striving  to  be  sympathetic 
One  may  go  into  homes  and  schools  where  he  can  see  the 
child  as  the  central  figure,  himself  determining  largely  the 
trend  of  events ;  while  the  adults  are  taking  their  cue  from 
him,  keeping  always  a  *^  sympathetic  "  attitude  toward  him, 
rejoicing  with  him  in  his  successes,  praising  him  for  his 
achievements,  and  lamenting  with  him  in  his  &ilures.  Such 
adults  conceive  that  the  child  is  happiest  and  gets  the  most 
out  of  life  when  he  plays  the  leading  role  aU  the  time,  and 
when  they  follow  on  behind,  aiming  to  augment  his  pleasures 
and  to  diminish  his  pains  by  participating  in  all  of  them 
with  him. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  this  view  of  sympathy,  and 
the  practice  of  it  in  home  and  school,  is  likely  to  be  the 
i^fltTfi'^  cause  of  some  harm  in  modem  education.  In  the 
u  wkftt  u  light  of  all  that  has  gone  before,  it  may  here  be  said 
hom«  and  more  or  less  dogmatically  that  what  the  child  needs 
*"^^  above  all  else  from  his  parent  and  teacher  is  le4»d- 
ership.  The  happy  and  the  fortuuate  child  of  any  age  is 
the  one  who  is  much  of  the  time  at  least  in  the  presence  of 
leaders,  not  followers  or  flatterers.  The  child  does  not  crave, 
nor  does  he  need,  sentimental  sympathy,  if  one  may  so  speak. 
Observe  the  persons  whom  children,  old  or  young,  most  en* 
joy ;  whom  they  choose  as  companions.  They  are  always  those 
who  can  sfiow  them  how  to  do  things^  who  can  help  them 
to  achieve  tasks,  and  not  simply  make  a  demonstration  over 
them  when  they  succeed  upon  their  own  initiative.  Children 
do  not  enjoy  most  those  who  tend  to  pet  them  and  caress 
them  and  gush  over  them ;  they  prefer  those  who  can  per- 
form feats  with  them  and  who  can  teach  them  new  tricks. 
Even  the  infant  appraises  doing  above  fondling^  and  he 
will  select  as  his  favorite  out  of  all  those  in  his  environment 
the  one  who  can  help  him  best  to  see  and  to  handle  the  world 
around  him.  The  young  child  does  not  evalute  highly  affeo* 
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tkm  wldoh  expends  itself  in  mere  personal  expression,  no 
matter  how  ardent  or  demonstrative  it  may  be.  Indeed,  he 
is  often  annoyed  by  such  expressicms.  Of  course,  we  aU  wish 
our  associates  to  appreciate  our  attainments ;  but  we  care  rela- 
tively little  for  the  appreciation  of  those  who  lack  skill  and 
leadership  themselves.  The  boy  wants  the  approval  of  the 
man  who  can  do  things  himself,  —  who  can  pitch  a  curved 
ball,  or  sprint  a  half  mile  in  record  time,  or  hit  the  bull's- 
eye,  or  do  with  skill  and  efficiency  anything  else  in  which 
the  boy  is  interested.  Children  of  all  ages  admire  power, 
capacity,  skill,  courage,  leadership^  and  they  will  give  their 
all^ianoe  to  one  who  possesses  these  traits. 

The  principle  applies  in  the  schoolroom  as  well  as  outside. 
The  pupil  is  not  much  influenced  by  mere  sentimentality  in 
his  teacher.  He  really  does  not  care  for  lamentations  over 
his  misfortunes ;  what  he  wants  is  to  be  shown  a  way  to 
avoid  them  in  the  future.  He  may  not  be  the  best  teacher 
of  algebra,  say,  who  feels  with  and  for  his  pupils  most; 
ihey  are  not  seeking  for  personal  expression  of  any  sort. 
They  are  searching  for  light,  and  he  who  can  most  skill- 
fully turn  their  eyes  towajrd  it  is  the  one  who  has  real 
sympathy  for  them.  True  sympathy  in  a  teacher  does  not 
exhaust  itself  in  feeling;  it  seeks  to  help  the  pupil  to 
overcome  his  difficulties  most  effectually  and  economically. 
Again,  it  does  not  concern  itself  too  much  with  the  pupil's 
transient  emotional  states ;  rather  it  studies  his  problems 
and  shows  him  how  to  solve  them  most  readily. 

Recently  a  teacher  was  observed  endeavoring  to  lead  a 
child  into  a  mastery  of  the  art  of  arts.  He  had  his  trials, 
as  all  pupils  have ;  but  his  own  estimate  of  his  difficulties 
was  augmented  by  the  teacher's  ^^sympathetic"  expressions. 
She  had  little  skill  in  helping  the  novice  over  the  obstacles 
in  his  path,  and  as  a  consequence  of  her  over-active  emotions 
he  was  losing  rather  than  gaining  ground.  The  pupil  bad 
no  deep  affection  for  his  teacher,  because  she  was  not  aid- 
ing him  in  a  strong  way  to  solve  his  problems.  This  teacher 
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dioiild  I»Ye  tlioiight  more  alx>at  acqairing  bai^ 
and  leas  about  being  sympathetio  in  a  sentimental  sense. 
Indeed,  such  terms  as  strength^  capability^  mastery  need 
to  be  made  more  prominent  in  present-day  educational  talk 
and  writing ;  we  have  too  much  emphasized  mere  feeling 
without  skill  and  leadership. 

The  point  to  be  impressed  is  that  at  every  period  of  life 
an  individual  is  struggling  to  achieve  things  beyond  his 
present  attainments.  Each  age  has  its  characteristic  ideals ; 
but  whatever  these  may  be,  the  individual  is  always  striving 
forward  and  upward.  And  the  people  who  influence  him 
deeply,  and  whom  he  likes,  are  those  who  can  help  him  to 
get  what  he  is  after.  Sooner  or  later  he  wiU  come  to  de- 
spise those  who  simply  dance  to  his  music,  or  who  are  too 
anxious  about  the  state  of  his  feeling.  Even  if  a  man  is 
outwardly  more  or  less  rough  and  indifferent  to  our  pecul- 
iar experiences,  we  still  attach  ourselves  to  him  if  he  can 
tell  us  how  to  surmount  our  difficulties,  and  get  a  firmer 
grip  on  the  world.  Even  children  in  school  do  not  have 
high  respect  for  the  teacher  who  permits  his  feelings  to 
make  him  *^  easy  ";  they  realize  that  the  man  who  will  do 
them  the  most  good  is  the  one  who  will  hold  them  up  to 
their  best  efforts.  We  wish  our  teachers  to  strengthen  our 
own  weak  wills,  and  fortify  our  resolutions,  else  we  must 
fall  by  the  wayside.  Our  teachers  must  keep  their  eyes  on 
the  goal  to  be  attained  rather  than  on  us,  taking  imdue 
account  of  our  every  mood.  A  surgeon  who  would  listen  to 
his  patient's  tales  of  woe,  and  whose  feelings  would  be 
much  influenced  thereby,  would  not  be  of  great  service  in 
alleviating  human  misery.  He  must  rather  keep  in  view  the 
end  to  be  achieved,  and  move  steadily  toward  it  in  the  most 
effective  manner.  The  principle  applies  as  well  to  the  teacher 
and  to  the  parent. 

What  has  been  said  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  excluding 
feeling  from  the  schoolroom  ;  &r  from  it.  But  feeling  must 
be  subordinated  to  insight  and  power  and  leadership.  Given 
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ger that  sentiment  will  become  too  active;  but  lacking 
these  qualities,  an  excess  of  emotion  will  do  more  harm  than 
good  in  the  social  training  of  the  child. 

Most  adults  are  inclined  to  interpret  the  expressions  of  infants  in  the 
light  of  their  own  experience,  which  usually  results  more  or  less  disas- 
trously in  the  social  training  of  the  individual.  The  child  is 
an  expert  in  the  art  of  teasing.  The  cry  in  infancy  is  mostly 
reflex  ;  it  is  a  rudimentary  trait,  lasting  over  from  the  time  when  the 
struggle  for  physical  survival  was  the  dominant  thing  in  life.  In  mod- 
em society  the  child's  demonstrations  tend  normally  to  produce  reac- 
tions on  the  part  of  adults  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  importance. 

The  bullying  tendency,  inborn  in  the  child,  is  preserved  and  ex- 
tended by  letting  him  always  "  have  his  own  way."  The  child  should, 
for  his  own  welfare  as  well  as  for  that  of  his  associates,  learn  early  to 
restrain  his  desires,  and  be  satisfied  with  a  portion  of  all  the  varied 
objects  in  his  environment.  Ill-trained  children  in  modern  life  endeavor 
to  respond  to  too  many  sorts  and  too  great  a  complexity  of  stimula- 
tions; consequently  they  are,  as  a  rule,  in  a  condition  of  nervous  over- 
strain. 

Children  differ  in  their  persistency  in  practicing  the  art  of  coercion 
of  those  in  authority  over  them.  This  is  due  in  part  to  a  difference  in 
native  aggressiveness,  and  in  part  to  a  difference  in  training. 

Because  of  his  winsomeness,  adults  in  modern  society  are  apt  to  yield 
readily  to  the  child's  coercions.  This  but  encourages  him  in  his  non- 
social  attitudes.  A  child's  social  and  ethical  attitudes  should  from  the 
beginning  be  encouraged  in  every  way;  while  his  anti-social,  and  there- 
fore undesirable,  traits  should  be  effectilally  resented,  so  that  he  may 
acquire  the  data  for  properly  appraising  different  kinds  of  actions.  Not 
the  direct  prohibition  of  wrong  conduct,  but  the  stimulation  of  social 
action  is  the  really  vital  method  of  training.  Right  attitudes  must  be 
made  attractive;  this  is  the  first  law  in  social  education. 

The  unsympathetic,  mechanical,  resonrceless  governess  is  an  uninspiiw 
ing  taskmaster,  and  she  is  likely  to  develop  in  her  children  resistance 
to  rather  than  observance  of  social  regulations.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
governess  who  goes  to  extremes  in  kindness  is  apt  to  cultivate  in  her 
charges  the  native  tendency  to  bully.  Effective  social  education  cannot 
be  secured  unless  the  trainer  takes  account  of  the  attitudes  of  his  chil- 
dren in  maturity  rather  than  at  the  moment.  Further,  he  must  have 
final  authority  to  deal  with  those  whom  he  trains,  so  as  to  develop  in 
them  respect  for  and  ready  compliance  with  law.  The  entire  social  en- 
vironment must  interpret  the  social  law  in  any  situation  in  the  same 
way,  or  the  child  will  not  gain  the  idea  uf  its  rightfulness  and  inevi* 
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tablenaas;  which  idea  ii  abaolutelj  essential  for  right  soeial  develop- 
ment. 

Adults  may  plan  a  coarse  of  social  action  for  the  child,  bnt  in  order 
really  to  possess  himself  of  it  he  must  work  it  oat  dynamically  in  ad- 
justment to  his  comrades  and  those  in  authority.  The  only  justification 
for  obedience,  and  the  only  consideration  which  makes  lessons  in  obe- 
dience effective,  is  its  necessity  for  the  accomplishment  of  work  at 
home  or  at  schooL  Obedience  for  its  own  sake  is  hard  to  develop  in 
children. 

The  home  is  an  eifeetiTe  educational  agency  in  only  a  limited  wayi 
since  the  environments  thereof  are  not  generally  suited  to  beget  a 
docile  attitude  on  the  part  of  children.  A  certain  amount  of  formality 
and  ceremony  is  necessary  in  school  in  order  properly  to  impress  pupils. 
The  school  should  be  like  the  home  in  that  it  should  respect  the  indi- 
yidual  child's  nature  and  needs;  but  it  should  neyertheless  be  of  siieh 
a  character  as  to  induce  in  its  children  a  learning,  assimilattTe  attitude 
toward  all  its  activities. 

Modem  educational  thought  is  permeated  with  ezpressiona  of  ten- 
derness toward  child-life.  As  a  result  of  the  labor  of  such  teachers  as 
Froebel,  Dickens,  Montaigne,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Spencer,  and  otlien, 
the  period  of  childhood  is  no  longer  considered  to  be  a  preparation  for 
life,  but  a  part  of  life.  **  Sympathy  "  has  become  the  dominant  word 
in  present-day  educational  expression.  But  sympathy  for  children  should 
not  mean  sharing  their  joys  and  sorrows  so  much  as  helping  them  to 
develop  soundly.  The  child  needs,  above  everything  else,  leadenk^  in 
his  parents  and  teachers.  True  sympathy  seeks  to  help  the  pnpU  to 
overcome  his  difficulties,  whatever  tiiey  may  be,  most  effectually  and 
economically. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
COOPERATION  IN  GROUP  EDUCATION 

Ik  a  preceding  chapter  it  was  urged  that  social  lessons  can 
he  learned  effectively  only  when  the  learner  has  varied  ex- 
perience in  the  typical  social  situations  of  daily  ouidnn's 
life,  from  which  the  inference  was  drawn  that  the  otyUMim 
first  concern  of  the  parent  or  the  educator  must  ^^•'•■p 
he  BO  to  arrange  his  programme  that  his  pupils  may  be 
brought  into  vital  contact  with  one  another  under  educative 
if^uencesj  the  full  implications  of  which  will  be  indicated 
as  we  go  on  in  our  discussion.  In  this  chapter  attention 
may  be  called  to  the  ways  in  which  children  in  their  group 
activities  train  themselves  in  respect  to  certain  desirable 
social  attitudes,  without  control  from  outside  agencies.  And 
to  introduce  the  matter  with  a  concrete  instance,  typical  in 
essential  features  of  a  vast  number  that  might  be  cited : 
Beeently  five  children  were  observed  playing  together  in 
jumping  on  a  spring-board.  Only  one  could  jump  at  a  time. 
At  the  start  each  seemed  to  play  without  much  regard  for 
the  interests  of  the  others,  jumping  whenever  he  could  get 
the  chance,  whether  it  was  his  due  or  not.  His  desire,  of 
course,  was  to  have  as  much  fun  as  possible,  and  he  was  so 
dominated  by  this  aim  that  he  could  not  take  account  of 
the  desires  of  any  one  else.  Needless  to  say,  perhaps,  there 
was  much  conflict  between  the  members  of  the  group.  But 
after  a  few  minutes  of  this  sort  of  thing  it  dawned  upon 
H.,  the  oldest  of  the  group,  that  the  game  was  not  going  for- 
ward in  a  happy  way,  and  she  conceived  the  plan  of  hav- 
ing each  one  ^^  take  his  turn."  She  ordered  that  those  who 
were  awaiting  their  turns  should  remain  within  a  circle 
which  she  drew  upon  the  g^und,  so  that  there  might  be 
no  chance  of  any  one  annoying  the  person  who  was  per* 
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forming.  At  first  the  younger  members  of  the  group  re- 
sisted her  authority;  but  when  reason  failed  to  bring  them 
to  time,  she  seized  two  of  the  children  who  were  particu- 
larly rebellious,  and  in  a  forceful,  effective  manner  liud  down 
the  law  to  them,  and  made  them  realize  that  if  they  were  to 
play  at  all  they  must  obey  it.  They  yielded  to  her  finally, 
even  though  they  found  it  very  difficult  to  inhibit  the  ten- 
dency to  run  out  of  turn.  For  thirty  minutes  H.  held  the 
group  to  strict  observance  of  the  rules.  When  some  mem- 
ber's eagerness  would  get  the  better  of  him  and  he  would 
break  out  of  the  circle,  she  would  order  him  back  with  vigor, 
and  he  would  comply  without  a  protest.  They  were  all  made 
vividly  aware  of  the  fact  that  if  they  did  not  conform  to 
the  rules  they  would  be  deprived  of  the  privil^es  which 
ihey  now  enjoyed.  It  appeared  that  they  appreciated  their 
leader  would  be  just  with  them,  but  she  would  not  tolerate 
unfair  play.  It  appeared  also  that  they  were  much  happier 
under  this  arrangement  than  under  the  original  order  of 
chaos,  when  disappointments  and  conflicts  were  constantly 
occurring. 

It  is  of  special  importance  to  note  that  the  players  fol- 
lowed H.'s  directions  more  readily  than  those  of  an  adult, 
an  onlooker,  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  group,  but  who 
after  a  time  volunteered  to  aid  the  little  general  in  control- 
ling her  charges.  On  most  other  occasions  the  suggestions 
offered  by  this  adult  would  at  once  be  responded  to  agree- 
ably. But  in  this  crucial  situation  he  seemed  to  be,  in  a 
way,  foreign  to  the  group  ;  he  was  not  assisting  materially 
in  carrying  on  the  game,  so  far  as  the  players  could  see. 
He  was,  in  short,  an  outsider.  He  was  not  evidently  essen- 
tial to  the  prosperity  of  the  present  absorbing  enterprise, 
while  H.  was,  and  if  her  commands  were  not  obeyed,  mat- 
ters would  turn  out  badly  for  all ;  this  the  players  appeared 
to  feel.  H.  was,  then,  one  to  look  up  to  at  this  time,  because 
she  held  the  key  to  the  pleasures  of  the  group.  Her  vigorous 
mann^  soon  impressed  her  followers  with  the  necessity  of 
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deferring  to  her,  for  she  would  pnniBli  non-oonf ormity ;  but 
an  outsider  could  only  exhort ;  he  could  not  enforce  his 
suggestions.  The  impulse  to  follow  the  leader,  the  one  who 
can  advance  the  interests  of  the  group,  or  at  least  who  can 
inflict  pain  upon  all  dissenters,  seems  to  be  a  profound 
tendency  of  human  nature,  and  it  manifests  itself  early  in 
children. 

And  when  leadership  is  once  established,  there  is  no 
longer  active  resistance  from  members  of  the  group.  Easily 
and  gladly  they  adapt  themselves  to  the  inevitable,  as  it 
seems  to  them ;  and  their  efforts  will  then  be  devoted  to 
doing  as  fully  as  possible  what  the  leader  desires.  Each 
member  of  a  group  wishes  to  stand  well  in  the  eyes  of  one 
who  plays  so  large  a  part  in  determining  his  welfare,  and 
ehildren  vie  with  one  another  in  doing  what  under  other 
circumstances  would  be  quite  distasteful  to  them.  Children 
not  only  wish  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  their  leader,  but 
they  are  ready  also  in  detecting  shortcomings  in  their  fel- 
lows and  representing  them  to  the  leader,  probably  feeling 
in  an  indefinite  sort  of  way  that  their  own  interests  will  be 
promoted  thereby.  In  such  group  activities  as  described 
above,  individuals  are  prone  to  **  tattle  **  on  one  another, 
always  registering  their  complaints  with  the  one  who  has  it 
in  his  power  to  reward  or  to  punish.  Often  this  impulse  seeks 
expression  in  school  and  other  groups,  but  it  is  in  time 
suppressed  by  the  group  itself.  The  child  who  ^^  tattles  "  on 
any  member  of  the  group  will  be  persona  rum  grata  with 
the  whole  body.  The  group  will  stand  together  against  one 
who  "  peaches  "  on  a  wrong-doer,  even  if  it  is  well  known 
that  the  latter  deserves  penalization.  No  matter  what  dis- 
sensions may  exist  within  the  group,  they  must  always  pre- 
sent a  solid  front  to  the  enemy. 

As  a  general  proposition,  adults  are  regarded  by  the 
group  in  childhood  and  in  adolescence  as  outsiders,  though 
there  are  exceptions  to  be  noted  presently.  It  may  be 
observed  that  when  an  adult  organizes  a  game  for  children 
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they  seem  often  to  be  in  a  suspicious  or  defensive  attitude 

^^     toward  him.  They  usually  want  to  do  something 

■samovt-     different.  Parents,  teachers,  governesses,  and  all 


who  bear  the  relation  of  trainers  to  children  are 
apt  to  be  considered  by  them  as  wishing  to  impose  upon 
the  group  activities  in  which  the  members  are  not  greatly 
interested.  It  is  probable  that  older  people  as  a  rule  counsel 
children  to  engage  in  ^^ improving"  exercises,  and  these 
require  restraint  and  exertion,  which  are  not  required  in 
activities  of  their  own  choosing.  Teachers  especially  are 
looked  upon  with  much  doubt  in  their  attempts  to  guide 
the  spontaneous  life  of  the  group.  So  much  of  what  they 
demand  in  the  schoolroom  is  of  the  nature  of  drudgery 
that  they  come  to  represent  this  sort  of  thing  in  children  s 
reaction  upon  them.  The  same  is  true  of  many  parents; 
and  ministers  as  a  class  are  usually  suspected  of  wishing  to 
prevent  the  carrying  forward  of  the  enterprises  in  which 
the  group  is  most  interested.  These  attitudes  are  more 
strongly  marked  in  adolescence  than  in  childhood,  and 
among  boys  than  among  girls.  High-school  groups  are 
often  imduly  restrained,  and  they  may  even  be  completely 
broken  up  when  a  teacher,  seeking  to  be  of  service,  at- 
tempts to  play  games  with  them.  In  situations  of  this  sort 
the  members  of  the  group  feel  ill  at  ease ;  the  attitudes  of 
the  classroom  are  more  or  less  subconsciously  revived  when- 
ever the  instructor  is  present,  so  that  free,  spontaneous 
expression  cannot  occur.  The  same  principle  holds  in  col- 
lege groups,  at  least  among  undergraduates. 

But  there  are  exceptions,  and  many  more  of  them  to-day 
than  one  could  have  found  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  in 
fiMttuiMr  the  schools  and  colleges  of  our  country.  There  is 
huSiSm  *  growing  feeling  that  teachers  in  every  grade  of 
i>w  school  ought  to  cultivate,  to  some  extent  at  any 

rate,  good-fellowship  with  their  students;  they  ought  to 
play  with  them  as  well  as  work  with  them.  Formerly  the 
teacher  was  jealous  of  bis  dignity,  and  be  always  felt  he 
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ahould  be  a  model  of  the  formal  virtues.  This  made  him 
more  or  less  stiff  and  forbidding  in  the  presence  of  the 
young.  In  the  school  he  oondemned  most  of  the  spontaneous 
activities  of  his  pupils,  and  he  carried  his  frigid  manners 
with  him  wherever  he  went.  Consequently,  his  presence 
sent  a  chiU  through  the  young,  whether  he  was  encoun- 
tered in  the  classroom  or  outside.  But  as  the  teacher  has 
increased  in  genuine  strength,  as  he  has  gained  in  power 
to  instruct  without  repressing  all  spontaneity  in  his  pupils, 
he  has  just  in  this  measure  abandoned  his  formal  attitudes, 
and  become  more  genuine  and  spontaneous  himself.  In 
many  instances  coming  within  the  observation  of  the  writer 
(who,  it  may  be  added,  has  for  a  number  of  years  in- 
spected the  work  of  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country) 
instructors  have  preserved  their  youthful  interests  and 
freedom  of  expression  to  such  an  extent  that  on  the  play- 
ground they  are  regarded  for  the  moment  simply  as  one  of 
the  group,  and  the  play  goes  on  without  artificial  restraint. 
The  introduction  into  secondary  schools  of  instructors  who 
are  charged  with  directing  the  athletic  activities  of  stu- 
dents has  aided  in  bridging  the  chasm  between  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil.  It  has  brought  both  parties  nearer  together 
in  their  spontaneous  interests  and  attitudes. 

As  for  college  groups,  the  development  of  the  great  uni- 
versities in  our  country  has  resulted  in  depriving  the 
instructor  of  some  of  his  artificial  dignity.  Speaking  gen- 
erally, he  does  not  longer  feel  that  he  must  pose  as  a  model 
of  the  static  virtues.  The  typical  college  professor  of  an 
earlier  day  thought  it  necessary  to  appear  in  the  eyes  of 
the  community  as  devoted  only  to  the  very  serious  and 
sedate  and  formal  concerns  of  life.  In  his  speech,  his  dress, 
his  manners,  his  general  attitudes,  he  represented  the  an- 
tithesis of  youthful  interests.  He  was  wont  to  speak  of  the 
follies  of  youth,  and  sometimes  he  considered  himself  an 
agent  in  the  hands  of  an  avenging  Providence  to  suppress 
whatever  activities  his  students  were  most  pleased  with. 
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Suoh  professors  took  it  for  granted  that  students  would 
rarely  of  their  own  accord  do  what  was  desired  of  them ; 
and  in  consequence  faculties  were  regarded  as  the  natural 
enemies  of  students  in  their  spontaneous  enterprises.  Rarely 
did  the  student  body  seek  the  company  of  the  &culty  in 
their  play  actiyities ;  but  instead  they  got  away  as  &r  as 
they  oould  from  their  influence.  But  there  seems  to  be 
greater  comradeship  between  the  two  bodies  in  our  day  in 
the  universities,  though  much  of  the  old  antagonism  can 
still  be  found  in  some  of  the  smaller  colleges.  Antagonism 
also  exists  between  the  student  body  and  a  good  part  of 
the  &culty  body  in  the  universities,  but  the  new  generation 
of  university  instructors  is  standing  less  upon  the  mere 
formal  dignity  of  the  traditional  college  professor. 

In  popular  phraseology,  teachers  are  ^^  becoming  more 
human."  They  are  gaining  greater  confidence  in  the  worth 
of  the  native  tendencies  and  impulses  of  young  people. 
They  care  more  than  they  did  of  old  for  natural,  imconven- 
tional,  youthful  expression  ;  and  they  are  becoming  inter- 
ested in  the  young,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  **  bene- 
fiting" them  as  of  enjoying  their  naivet<$  and  spontaneity. 
This,  then,  makes  them  more  acceptable  in  youthful  groups, 
and  they  are  less  suspected  in  their  intentions  when  they 
show  an  interest.  The  same  is  true  in  a  measure  of  parentSi 
though  probably  not  to  the  same  extent  as  of  teachers. 

In  an  older  day  a  child  stood  in  awe  of  his  father  es- 
pecially, who  was  mainly  a  dinciplinarian,  rarely  a  com^ 
Ooniiiot  panion.  In  the  commimity  where  the  writer  was 
JJ22~  reared,  it  is  still  the  custom  for  fathers  to  be  dis- 
and  m  tant  toward  their  children  in  most  of  their  spon- 
taneous undertakings.  The  elders  fear,  apparently,  that  they 
will  lose  their  control  if  they  relax  their  austerity.  As  the 
sons  grow  into  adolescence,  they  often  become  antagonistic 
to  their  father's  domineering  authority,  and  they  separate 
themselves  in  their  spontaneous  life  altogether  from  the 
parental  roof.  They  do  not  expect  their  elders  to  share  with 
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them  in  their  general  interests,  and  strain  and  tension  result. 
Father  and  son  live  in  different  worlds ;  the  former  is  apt 
to  think  that  the  latter  is  frivolous  and  unappreeiative  in 
his  behavior,  while  the  boy  thinks  the  ^^  old  man  "  is  tyran- 
nical and  even  brutal. 

No  comradeship  can  exist  under  these  conditions,  but 
rather  mutual  distrust  and  antipathy  prevail.  This  unhappy 
state  of  affairs  has  been  due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  economic 
strain.  A  father  who  is  overworked  is  not  likely  to  be  toler- 
ant of  the  boisterousness  and  apparent  carelessness  and  in- 
difference of  his  son.  Having  little  leisure  himself,  and  not 
being  relieved  at  all  from  the  consciousness  of  need  of  strug- 
gle, he  is  unable  to  sympathize  with  the  care-free  interests  of 
his  boy.  He  is  apt  to  be  constantly  in  a  critical,  fault-finding 
mood,  until  the  son  comes  to  expect  nothing  else  from  him, 
and  so  he  escapes  from  his  presence  whenever  possible.  He 
would  mistrust  his  father^s  motives  if  the  latter  offered  to 
engage  in  any  of  his  games,  or  to  join  with  him  in  his  spon- 
taneous activities.  In  homes  of  this  character,  the  son  is 
usually  restrained  and  ^^  imnatural "  when  the  father  is  about, 
while  he  may  be  free  and  effective  when  he  is  with  his  fellows. 
As  a  rule,  boys  reared  under  such  a  regime  are  ill  at  ease 
in  the  company  of  adults,  and  they  avoid  them.  They  form 
their  groups ;  and  in  such  groups  there  is  often  a  spirit  of 
defiance  of  the  ^^old  men"  of  the  community,  —  not  mere 
verbal  antagonism,  but  a  deep  feeling  of  hostility.  For 
economic  reasons  they  may  work  together,  but  there  is  no 
true  social  bond  between  them. 

But  matters  are  improving  in  this  respect.  For  one  thing, 
as  men  are  being  freed  in  some  measure  from  the  hard  strug- 
gle for  physical  survival,  they  are  taking  a  larger  interest 
in  those  activities  which  are  dominant  in  youth.  Children 
to-day  wish  to  have  their  parents  share  with  them  in  their 
experiences  more  than  they  did  of  old  in  Puritan  times,  so 
that  there  is  passing  from  among  us  the  sort  of  antagonism 
between  the  younger  and  the  maturer  elements  of  the  com- 
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munity  that  is  depicted  in  such  books  as  Graham's  T%& 
Golden  Age^  MacLaren's  The  Barbarians^  and  many  others 
of  the  same  general  character. 

Among  adults  individuals  are  organized  into  groups  for 
various  purposes,  —  social,  political,  religious,  philanthropic, 
flMiixit  charitable,  educational,  scientific,  industrial,  com- 
toa  of  mercial,  professional,  literary,  and  the  like.  The 
ttfitf  la'  aim  in  these  organizations  —  in  all  but  the  purely 
tfeiidtood  social — is  to  enable  the  individual  to  share  in  the 
valuable  experiences  of  the  different  members  of  the  group, 
or  to  combine  the  wisdom  and  strength  of  many  in  competi- 
tion with  other  individuals  or  groups.  In  some  cases,  as  in 
debating  societies  and  whist  clubs,  the  groups  separate  into 
sections  which  in  make-believe  contest  with  one  another ; 
though  on  occasion  they  may  compete  seriously  for  gain. 
People  organize  for  the  purpose  of  play  as  of  work;  but  in 
their  play  they  usually  simulate  the  competitive  activities  of 
the  strenuous  life.  Now,  group  organization  in  childhood 
has  for  its  sole  purpose  the  promoting  of  play  activities.  In 
the  very  beginning  the  mother  or  father  and  the  child  con- 
stitute a  g^up,  and  engage  in  the  simplest  games,  as  ^^  peek- 
a-boo,'*  ^^roll-the-ball,"  and  the  like.  It  may  occur  to  some 
reader  that  during  even  the  first  hours  of  life  the  child  and 
the  mother  enter  into  g^up  relations,  since  the  former 
receives  his  food  from  the  latter.  But  this  is  not,  as  we  are 
here  viewing  the  matter,  a  g^up  relation,  since  the  indi- 
viduals do  not  play  each  an  independent  role  in  give-and- 
take  activities,  as  they  do  in  all  games.  For  the  first  few 
weeks  the  child  seems  still  a  part  of  the  mother,  not  a  dis- 
tinct individuaL  But  group  organization  implies  that  the 
several  members  possess  distinct  individualities,  and  each 
can  play  a  part  with  the  others  in  the  group.  The  members 
of  any  true  group,  as  we  shall  use  the  term,  are  related  to 
one  another  in  a  dynamic,  cooperative,  and  not  in  a  wholly 
dependent  way,  as  the  child  is  related  to  his  mother.  Unless 
each  member  can  contribute  something  toward  attaining  the 
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ends  for  which  a  true  group  exists,  he  will  soon  be  ignored, 
driven  out,  or  destroyed.  This  is  shown  most  strikingly  in 
industrial  groups,  even  among  the  lower  orders  of  life,  as 
the  bees  and  the  ants,  for  example,  and  the  principle  seems 
to  apply  to  all  true  group  organizations,  whether  in  human 
or  in  animal  societies.  This  does  not  mean  that  every  mem- 
ber of  a  group  must  be  able  to  play  the  role  of  Icttder  or 
guide  in  some  particular ;  it  is  enough  often  that  one  member 
should  furnish  opportunity  for  practice  by  the  other  mem- 
bers, or  serve  as  auditor  or  critic.  But  he  must  assist  the 
group  as  a  whole  in  some  capacity,  or  else  he  will  not  be 
counted  as  of  the  group. 

It  was  said  above  that  the  child  first  enters  into  group 
relations  with  his  mother  when  he  plays  his  little  games 
with  her.  She  pretends  that  she  gets  pleasure  from  Th^UH^ 
his  action,  as  indeed  she  does,  though  not  in  just  2^^. 
the  way  that  she  pretends.  She  makes  believe  9t»tnnum 
that  he  can  play  at  peek-a-boo  as  well  as  she ;  she  gets 
caught  as  often  as  he  does,  and  in  her  expressions  she  leads 
him  to  fed  that  he  is  skillful  at  the  game,  that  he  is  an  effi- 
cient cause  of  events,  that  he  is  master  of  a  situation.  Thus 
the  effort  is  made  to  give  him  individual  importance,  to 
avoid  awakening  the  feeling  of  inferiority  or  dependence, 
—  that  he  is  incapable  of  playing  a  part,  or  of  adding  any- 
thing to  the  entertainment  or  advancement  of  others  in  the 
group.  In  most  of  the  relations  of  parents  with  their  chil- 
dren, until  the  latter  are  well  on  in  adolescence,  there  \a  this 
make-believe  of  equality  in  ability  and  mutual  serviceable- 
ness.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  child  assumes  the  attitude 
of  the  learner,  when  he  will  seek  aid  from  some  elder  who 
can  assist  him ;  but  the  activity  is  apt  to  take  on  the  char- 
acter of  work  instead  of  play.  But  in  a  situation  of  this 
sort,  the  learner  and  the  teacher  generally  have  more  or  less 
consciously  in  view  some  future  occasion  when  there  will  be 
real  equality,  when  the  former  will  have  acquired  the  ability 
of  the  latter,  and  thus  be  able  to  hold  his  own  with  him. 
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In  his  primitiTe  groqp  activities  in  play  the  child  cannot 
and  does  not  attempt  to  enter  into  relation  with  more  than 
one  phijrf ellow  at  a  time.  He  lacks  the  ability  of  a  member 
of  a  baseball  or  football  team,  for  example,  to  adjust  him- 
self to  a  number  of  others  oonstitutiug  a  true  group.  Again, 
the  young  child  has  no  sense  of  the  group  unity  of  a  number 
of  persons  who  are  prospered  or  injured  as  a  unit.  One  can- 
not imagine  a  child  of  two,  say,  sacrificing  his  own  interests 
in  any  way  for  the  welfare  of  the  group,  as  a  member  of  a 
football  or  baseball  team  will  do.  To  a  very  limited  extent 
he  may  voluntarily  yield  some  pleasure  for  the  benefit  of  a 
particular  member  of  the  group,  but  the  group  as  a  unity 
does  not  appeal  to  him.  This  is,  without  question,  one  of 
the  principal  objects  to  be  attained  in  the  child's  social  evo- 
lution through  his  group  activities,  —  to  develop  in  him  the 
consciousness  of  the  oneness  of  the  group  in  its  interests, 
and  to  cause  him  to  be  governed  in  his  action  by  its  effect 
upon  the  group  as  a  unity.  He  does  not  learn  this  lesson 
without  some  strain  and  stress.  It  is  not  his  nature  to  sao- 
rifice  for  the  group.  A  boy  of  five  normally  shows  a  strong 
tendency  to  be  ^^  it "  whenever  he  can,  and  to  get  the  applause 
of  the  bystanders  for  his  individual  performance,  no  matter 
what  may  happen  to  the  group  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

He  shows  this  tendency  in  all  his  social  adjustments.  He 
will  not  readily  sacrifice  for  his  family,  as  a  group,  nor  does 
■ftwtkt  he  consider  their  collective  well-being,  their  good 
^S  uiity  ^^™®9  ®^*»  ^^  ^^^  conduct,  though  he  may  hesitate 
la  Ao«iiir«d  to  offend  his  father  or  his  mother  as  individuals. 
But  as  the  child  develops,  his  g^wing  powers  make  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  come  into  ever  more  complex  relations  with 
people,  and  with  larger  and  larger  groups  working  toward 
certain  ends  in  common  ;  and  the  reaction  of  these  groups 
upon  his  conduct  tends  in  all  cases  to  impress  upon  him 
the  notion  that  the  group  will  stand  or  fall  as  a  imity,  and 
he  must  govern  himself  accordingly.  His  *^  side  "  in  a  oon« 
test  b  eager  to  win,  let  us  say,  and  he  plays  in  a  way  to 
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please  himself,  but  to  weaken  the  team*  Then  observe  the 
captain  discipline  him^  and  all  his  fellows  upbraid  him ;  he 
ought  ^  to  have  kept  his  place,''  ^^  to  have  done  what  he  was 
told,"  etc,  etc.  Constantly,  day  in  and  day  out,  the  group 
moulds  him  into  shape,  compelling  him  to  play  his  part 
with  reference  to  the  whole,  the  -team,  or  forfeit  his  right 
to  play  at  alL  So  gradually  the  consciousness  of  group  unity 
is  established  in  him,  and  in  the  end  this  normally  dom- 
inates his  thinking  and  his  action,  though  there  are  cer- 
tainly a  large  proportion  of  individuals  in  any  community 
who  never  entirely  complete  this  developmental  process. 

The  first  requisite  for  the  development  of  this  fealty  to 
the  group  is  opportunity  ior  play  ;  play  in  which  two  indi- 
viduals only  are  concerned  at  first,  but  in  which  opportiaitf 
the  gp^up  enlarges  as  growth  proceeds.  All  young  JJJl^.*** 
creatures  play  in  preparation  for  the  serious  work  vnzmtat 
of  life ;  but  the  human  child  is  par  excellence  the  playing 
animal.  For  one  thing,  he  has  a  much  longer  term  for  play 
than  the  colt  or  the  kitten  or  the  puppy ;  and  normally  he 
seeks  to  spend  his  time  in  play  during  the  whole  of  the 
developmental  period.  Modem  students  of  mental  develop- 
ment agree  that  through  his  play  the  child  develops  both 
body  and  mind  in  an  effective  way.  And  he  will  attend  to 
the  matter  himself,  too,  if  we  but  give  him  a  fair  chance. 
His  passion  for  play  is  the  deepest  of  all  his  instincts,  and 
it  will  manifest  itself  in  the  face  of  the  most  serious  ob- 
stacles. Let  one  study  child-life  in  the  crowded  streets  of 
a  great  city,  —  Clark  Street  in  Chicago,  for  instance,  — 
and  he  will  see  what  tremendous  hazards  the  young  take, 
and  ordeals  they  undergo,  that  they  may  indulge  this  pas- 
sion. But  urban  civilization  deals  harshly  with  the  child  in 
this  Inspect ;  it  deprives  him  of  the  opportunities  for  free 
play.  Indeed,  the  city  often  schemes  to  prevent  the  child 
from  playing,  for  when  he  does  play  he  obstructs  the  pub- 
lic highways  and  interferes  with  the  pleasures  of  adults, 
for  whose  interests  alone  the  larger  part  of  the  city  exists. 
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Any  one  who  has  not  done  so  may  learn  a  useful  lesson  re- 
lating to  this  subject  if  he  will  spend  a  month  in  the  police 
courts  of  any  large  city,  where  juvenile  offenders  are  dealt 
with.  He  will  see  enacted  here  one  scene  in  the  tragedy  of 
the  child  with  his  play  impulses  attempting  to  adjust  him- 
self to  an  environment  ill  suited  to  his  needs,  and  he  will 
not  fail  to  appreciate  that  herein  lies  one  of  the  most  urgent 
and  perplexing  problems  of  modem  civilization. 

In  this  connection  we  may  profit,  if  we  will,  by  the  ezp»> 
rience  of  the  Old  World.  It  is  generally  recognized,  as  we 
AiMtom  have  intimated  in  a  preceding  chapter,  that  oer- 
SSSSSrir  ^^^  European  peoples,  once  leaders  in  the  world^s 
hMn  progress,  have  already  entered  upon  their  period 
of  decline.  Take  Italy,  for  example.  The  moment  one  comes 
in  contact  with  the  present  order  of  things  in  this  unhappy 
country  he  is  made  conscious  of  the  physical  and  moral  dis- 
integration of  a  large  part  of  the  people,  which  is  every- 
where so  apparent.  Italy,  and  particularly  the  Neapolitan 
section,  is  a  great  laboratory  for  the  study  of  degeneracy. 
Many  of  the  investigations  along  this  line  have  been  made 
by  Italian  scientists,  such  as  Mosso,  Lombroso,  and  others. 
Of  course,  many  factors  have  coutributed  to  bring  about 
the  present  deplorable  state  of  affairs  in  this  land,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  factor  which  has  been  most  largely 
responsible  for  Italian  decline  has  been  the  neglect  of  con- 
ditions essential  to  the  proper  training  of  the  young.  The 
streets  of  Naples,  Rome,  Florence,  Oenoa,  and  Venice  are 
swarming  with  children  from  the  ages  of  six  months  to 
fifteen  years,  who  have  no  place  but  the  streets  in  which  to 
play,  and  in  consequence  thereof  they  are  in  a  hostile  atti- 
tude toward  law  and  order  much  of  the  time.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  inevitable  that  they  should  develof)  anti- 
social tendencies.  As  one  studies  the  situation  in  Naples, 
say,  he  is  reminded  strongly  of  the  law  of  life  in  the  foresti 
which  is,  eat  or  be  eaten.  The  moment  children  come  on 
to  the  streets  in  these  Italian  cities  they  are  apt  to  b^gin 
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taking  lessons  in  crime,  in  preying  upon  eyery  one  as  eveiy 
one  preys  upon  them. 

When  the  young  are  plunged  early  into  such  a  situation 
as  is  found  in  these  Italian  cities,  they  soon  reveal  the  signs 
of  over-stimulation,  which  is  disastrous  to  right  social  or 
any  other  kind  of  development.  Italian  children  before  the 
age  of  four  or  five  are  apparently  exceptionally  attractive 
and  intelligent,  suggesting  that  their  ancestors  some  genera- 
tions back  were  far  from  degenerates.  But  it  does  not  take 
many  years  of  street  influences  to  work  ruin  in  the  bodies, 
minds,  and  morals  of  the  young.  A  Neapolitan  boy  is  mature 
at  an  age  when  any  well-brought-up  American  boy  is  in  the 
middle  of  his  school  career,  and  still  plastic  in  mind  and 
body.  This  early  maturing  of  youth  will,  as  we  have  already 
suggested,  prove  of  disadvantage  to  any  people  if  they  are 
brought  into  competition  with  a  nation  whose  children  re- 
main docile  and  educable  for  a  longer  period.  A  child  does 
not  have  time  by  the  age  of  fifteen,  say,  to  get  his  primitive 
impulses  thoroughly  under  the  control  of  social  and  moral 
ideals.  To  get  set  early  means,  among  other  things,  that 
one  cannot  assimilate  the  later  and  more  subtle  products  of 
social  evolution.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Italian  culture  would 
probably  soon  be  lost  to  the  world  if  it  were  not  for  the  in- 
terest of  outside  nations.  The  rising  generation  of  Italians 
do  not  appear  to  appropriate  this  culture  fully,  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  could  not  on  their  own  initiative  preserve, 
much  less  transmit,  it  to  succeeding  generations.  Italy's 
past  lives  not  so  much  in  the  minds  and  conduct  of  the 
present  generation  of  its  own  people  as  in  its  galleries  and 
museums. 

As  one  studies  Old- World  civilization   in   general,  he 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  no  nation  has  yet  discovered 
how  to  preserve  continuously  the  physical  and  Tteohiit 
moral  vigor  of  the  people  under  conditions  of  JUJJ^tfet 
urban  life.   The   human   body  and   mind   were  «>^ 
evolved  in  dose  contact  with  nature,  and  the  evidence 
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•eemi  oonoliinTe  that  they  will  not  develop  completelj  in 
the  individual  under  the  restraints  and  irritations  of  the 
dtj  as  it  has  been  oonstructed  in  the  past^  and  as  it  is  be- 
ing constructed  in  the  present,  even  in  our  new  country. 
The  chief  count  against  the  city  is  that  it  does  not  provide 
proper  conditions  for  either  the  physical,  intellectual,  or 
social  development  of  the  rising  generations,  so  that  each 
may  preserve  what  the  race  has  accomplished  before  it,  and 
make  additions  thereto.  The  schools  are  unable  to  transmit 
this  eultore  adequately  under  the  disadvantages  of  urban 
civilization.  The  school,  as  it  has  been  planned  so  largely  in 
the  cities  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World  alike,  represents 
an  adult's  view  of  what  would  be  suitable  for  him  if  he 
had  as  an  adult  to  learn  to  live.  He  thinks  he  would  wish 
to  sit  indoors  and  absorb  the  contents  of  books  containing 
the  wisdom  of  the  ages.  So  he  builds  his  schools  in  busy 
thoroughfares,  and  makes  no  provision  for  free  phty.  As 
indicated  above,  he  equips  his  schools  in  a  way  which  makes 
it  impossible  for  a  child  to  do  much  else  tlian  to  memorise 
words  in  his  text-books.  He  cannot  be  dynamic  to  a  great 
extent  in  his  school;  he  must  remain  largely  static,  and 
mechanically  learn  formal  knowledge.  If  we  of  the  New 
World  cannot  build  cities  so  that  the  needs  of  immature  as 
well  as  of  mature  creatures  shall  be  provided  for,  it  seems 
probable  that  we  will  go  the  way  other  civilizations  have 
gone  and  are  now  going. 

We  ought  to  profit  by  the  experiments  which  older  civil- 
izations have  made  in  building  cities  for  adults  and  neglect- 

^^  ing  the  oncoming  generations.  We  have  before  us 
of  puy-  still  for  the  most  part  the  problem  of  city-building 
'"""^  in  the  western  two  thirds  of  our  country,  and  we 
can  easily  accomplish  what  is  demanded  if  we  only  think  it 
worth  while.  In  the  new  cities  we  are  planning  we  need  to 
preserve  generous  free  spaces  where  the  young  may  keep  in 
dose  contact  with  natural  conditions,  and  especially  where 
they  may  play  together  freely  without  violating  the  law. 
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There  shonld  be  a  playground  in  the  vioinity  of  every  public 
school,  and  it  should  be  in  charge  of  a  playmaster  who  knows 
children  and  the  games  that  will  interest  them.  Under  hit 
direction  the  playground  may  be  made  of  immense  impor- 
tance in  social  development.  Children  who  play  much  in 
wholesome  ways  learn,  so  they  will  never  forget  it,  that 
every  game  has  its  rules  and  regulations  which  all  must 
observe.  So  has  the  great  game  of  life ;  but  this  latter  game 
is  altogether  too  complex  for  the  child  to  enter  at  the  outset, 
making  it  necessary  tliat  we  begin  with  him  in  a  simple  way, 
and  pass  on  steadily  to  situations  more  and  more  intricate. 
In  this  manner  he  will  be  led  in  time  to  realiise  that  the 
^ame  can  go  on  only  when  every  one  plays  fair ;  and  matters 
will  terminate  best  for  all  when  good-will  and  cooperation 
prevail.  As  we  have  seen,  the  child  does  not  readily  learn 
this  lesson,  because  his  instincts  act  in  opposition  to  it. 
But  by  a  long  process  of  vital  training  in  playing  games 
within  his  sphere  of  development  at  any  period,  he  can  be 
greatly  helped  to  appreciate  that  social  law  is  very  real  and 
binding,  and  in  the  long  run  it  will  pay  to  observe  its  rules 
strictly.  We  are  trying  to  teach  these  lessons  in  the  school, 
in  literature,  in  history,  in  ethics,  and  in  other  subjects ; 
but  the  playground  furnishes  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
make  the  lessons  genuinely  effective. 

It  is  frequently  remarked  that  the  street  gamin  is  brighter 
in  certain  ways  and  more  capable  than  is  the  child  in  the 
school.  The  former  doubtless  receives  a  training  which  is 
more  effective  than  that  received  by  the  latter  in  developiug 
readiness  in  action  and  self-reliance.  Unhappily,  though, 
the  child  of  the  street  rarely  progresses  beyond  a  low  point 
of  development,  because  the  environment  in  which  he  lives 
is  not  planned  for  his  advancement.  Little  thought  is  taken 
of  him,  except  to  repress  him.  But  on  the  well-conducted 
playground  there  is  continual  progression  in  the  child^s  ac- 
tivities. He  is  constantly  brought  into  more  and  more  com- 
plex situations,  and  compelled  to  adjust  himself  to  thenu 
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The  expert  supervisor  understands  how  to  adapt  plays  and 
games  to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  children  from  the  eai^ 
Uest  years  on  to  maturity,  and  he  keeps  a  pupil  moving  for- 
ward steadily,  until  he  gives  him  experience  in  the  most 
complex  games,  which  call  into  play  social  powers  much  as 
they  will  be  exercised  in  the  serious  situations  of  adult  life. 
When  children  have  these  social  experiences  on  the  play- 
ground, they  are  the  more  ready  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate what  the  school  offers  in  the  way  of  social  instruction. 
Every  lesson  can  be  made  pointed,  direct,  practical,  because 
the  teacher  can  assist  the  child  to  see  its  bearing  upon  the 
situations  in  which  he  is  daily  placed.  And  what  is  of  chief 
importance,  the  teacher  can  get  his  lessons  worked  out  into 
practice,  at  least  partially,  where  now  he  must  often  simply 
theorize,  and  so  leave  his  teaching  mostly  in  the  air. 

We  are  told  to^lay  that  the  physical  and  mental  are  in- 
separably joined  together,  and  if  the  one  is  defective  the 
Aloud  <>^^®r  ^"^  suffer  through  sympathy.  Now  it  ap- 
■iiidiBt  pears  to  be  impossible  to  develop  the  child  phy- 
**"^*^^  sically  in  any  way  so  effectively  as  through  active 
play.  Formal  gymnastics  can  accomplish  relatively  little. 
The  child  must  have  some  end  to  attain  that  arouses  his 
enthusiasm,  and  that  demands  agility  and  strength  and  en- 
durance ;  and  then  his  whole  bodily  mechanism  will  work 
together  in  harmony  to  achieve  this  end.  And  this  is  what 
physical  training  seeks  to  accomplish,  —  to  make  the  body 
a  fit  instrument  for  the  mind.  Students  of  the  subject  have 
analyzed  many  plays  and  games  which  appeal  to  children, 
and  they  have  pointed  out  that  in  some  of  them  nearly  every 
important  muscle  and  vital  function  is  brought  into  action, 
and  exercised  in  a  thorough  and  beneficial  manner.  No  sys- 
tem of  formal  training  ever  has  been  or  probably  ever  can 
be  elaborated  that  will  do  for  the  child  what  he  will  do  for 
himself  spontaneously,  if  he  only  be  given  opportunity  and 
a  little  guidance.  Let  him  have  some  place  where  he  may 
not  only  play  games  freely  without  fear  of  the  polioe,  bat 
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where  he  may  run  and  jump  and  climb  and  swing  and  work 
in  sand  and  throw  stones  and  wrestle,  and  the  like,  and  he 
will  not  fail  to  make  the  most  out  of  the  body  nature  has 
given  him,  as  a  housing  for  a  sound  and  efficient  mind. 

Finally,  even  if  playgrounds  were  of  no  positive  value  in 
any  other  direction,  they  would  still  be  of  estimable  servioe 
in  keeping  children  out  of  crime,  and  lessening  ex-  pit7. 
pense  for  police,  courts,  reformatories,  hospitals, 
and  prisons,  a  point  which  was  strongly  empha- 
sized in  the  Beport  of  1897  of  the  Committee  on  Small 
Parks  in  New  York.  The  report  says,  among  other  things : 

With  a  common  accord  the  precinct  captains  attribute  the 
existence  of  juvenile  rowdyism  and  turbulence  to  the  lack  of  a 
better  playground  than  the  street  f  •  .  Cfaiildren  use  the  middle 
of  the  street,  and  a  great  many  accidents  are  caused  thereby. 
They  break  lamps  and  windows,  because  they  have  no  other  pro- 
vision made  for  them.  London,  after  an  experience  of  forty  years 
battling  with  the  slums,  says  tersely :  **  Crime  in  our  large  cities 
is  to  a  great  extent  simply  a  question  of  athletics." 

If  a  boy's  energies  are  not  used  up  in  wholesome  activity, 
they  will  surely  find  expression  in  illegitimate  conduct. 
The  boy  will  prey  upon  the  institutions  which  prevent  him 
from  living  a  natural  life.  We  all  know  something  of  the 
.scene  on  a  typical  city  thoroughfare,  described  in  the  Be- 
port to  which  reference  has  been  made,  where  ^^  traffic,'* 
playing  children,  and  pedestrians  are  all  mingled  in  the 
streets,  each  one  interfering  with  the  other. 

We  often  hear  their  quarrels  and  frictions  in  the  streets.  The 
playing  children  lead  all  the  rest  in  creating  this  confusion. 
They  obstruct  the  way  of  the  car  driver  and  the  motorman  in 
almost  every  block.  The  grocer  and  the  shopkeeper  are  con- 
stantly annoyed  by  them,  while  the  more  hardened  among  them 
are  always  ready  to  insult  the  old  and  the  unfortunate,  and  to 
take  part  in  any  sort  of  mischief.  But  the  greatest  sufferers  from 
the  children  on  the  streets  are  undoubtedly  the  policemen.  In 
some  sections  their  heaviest  duty  all  day  long  is  to  chase  the 
children  with  their  games  from  one  comer  and  street  to  another. 
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in  a  Tun  attempt  to  keep  them  from  breaking  windows,  hnri- 
ing  passengers,  committing  nuisances,  and  breeding  tnmnlt  and 
disorder. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Culture  Extension 
League,  which  has  done  much  in  the  establishment  of 
playgrounds,  speaking  of  the  institution  in  bis 
city,  says  that  ^*the  boys  especially  crowd  the 
comers  and  tramp  the  street  like  organized  bands 
of  idlers,  cultivating  the  disposition  and  imitating  the 
loafers  on  the  streets  in  mischief,  profanity,  vice,  and 
crime,  and  often  fiercely  arm  themselves  against  any  oppo- 
sition. ^  The  greatest  enemy  to  the  police  is  the  boy,'  said 
a  high  Philadelphia  official  recently.  *6o  to  the  store- 
keeper, to  the  shopkeeper,  to  the  housekeeper,  and  you 
will  hear  the  same  story.  The  boys  steal,  break  windows, 
insult,  afflict,  upset  one  thing  and  another,  and  would  do 
most  anything  they  hear  or  see  in  order  to  satisfy  that 
burning  instinct  for  play.'  These  beginnings  of  vice  and 
crime  were  the  only  outlets  they  have  had  for  the  powers 
with  which  nature  has  endowed  them.  These  practices 
were  their  only  or  chief  amusement,  and  thus  happiness  to 
them  became  synonymous  with  vice  and  fiendish  delight  in 
evil  doing." 

But  in  studying  the  life  on  the  playg^unds  he  sees  that 
they  lay  the  foimdations  for  ^^  strong,  manly,  bright,  and 
happy  lives,  rescued  from  the  evil  habits  and  tendencies 
that  produce  misery  and  wretchedness.  Through  their  play 
in  this  manner  the  young  are  taught  how  to  live  together, 
how  to  respect  each  other's  rights,  how  to  be  kind,  gentle, 
pure,  in  language  as  well  as  in  conduct.  The  boy's  mouth 
is  not  defiled  by  tobacco,  liquor,  or  profane  language.  The 
disrespectful  and  vulgar  treatment  which  young  boys  and 
girls  inflict  upon  each  other  in  the  street  is  done  away 
with.  The  playground  influences  are  carried  into  the  home, 
where  the  younger  brothers  and  sisters  treat  each  other 
differently  from  the  way  they  otherwise  would ;  or,  to  put  it 
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the  o£her  way,  the  influenoes  of  the  home,  of  the  sohool, 
and  of  the  church  are  thus  extended  outside  over  the  whole 
life  of  the  chUd." 

Speaking  of  the  playground  in  Chicago  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University  Settlement  of  Northwestern 
UniTersity,  the  lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  police  in  that 
precinct  says  that  ^^not  less  than  fifteen  lives  have  been 
saved  from  the  electric  car  since  the  establishment  of  the* 
playground,  and  juvenile  arrests  have  decreased  fully  88|- 
per  cent.  The  young  boys  between  thirteen  and  sixteen  who 
are  not  at  work  loaf  around  street  comers ;  they  have  no 
place  to  go;  they  go  into  saloons,  and  they  annoy  the 
passers-by,  or  they  form  in  crowds.  They  resent  the  inter- 
ference of  the  police,  and  finally  they  are  arrested.  We  hate 
to  do  this,  as  it  is  the  first  step  in  pushing  a  boy  downward 
into  the  criminal  dass.  Since  the  playground  has  been 
opened  and  they  are  permitted  to  come  in  here,  they  give 
US  no  trouble  whatever." 

Becently  a  prominent  principal  of  a  high-class  gram- 
mar school  asked  the  present  writer's  advice  regarding  the 
method  of  treating  a  situation  which  is  typical  timpUj- 
of  the  sort  of  thing  teachers  must  deal  with  fre-  SSmIi 
quently.  The  boys  in  this  particular  school,  in  im-  Ai 
itation  of  more  mature  students,  had  taken  to  ^^  hazing " 
one  another  for  recreation  and  amusement.  Unhappily  tiie 
older  and  stronger  ones  were  inclined  to  select  as  their 
victims  those  younger  and  weaker  than  themselves.  Nat- 
urally complaints  came  to  the  teachers  from  angry  parents 
and  abused  pupils.  The  principal  had  strictly  forbidden  all 
pastimes  of  this  kind,  but  the  trouble  did  not  cease,  for  it 
was  practically  impossible  to  tell  in  special  cases  just  what 
was  intended  for  ^^  hazing  "  as  contrasted  with  good-humored 
play.  When  boys  would  be  charged  with  undue  roughness 
they  would  declare  themselves  innocent  of  any  bad  motives, 
and  nothing  could  really  be  proved  against  them.  On  the 
playground  where  boys  must  devise  their  own  diversions 
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wholly,  the  line  between  good-natured  play  and  deliberate 
harshnesit  is  often  very  indefinite  and  difficult  to  deter* 
mine,  as  one  who  must  adjust  the  difficulties  between  boys 
well  knows. 

Now  let  us  go  to  make  a  little  study  of  this  hazing  prob- 
lem. The  school  building  is  situated  directly  on  the  street, 
— a  very  busy  and  noisy  one.  The  space  for  play  is  entirely 
inadequate;  the  pupils  must  use  the  street  mainly.  But  the 
street,  being  utilized  so  largely  by  pedestrians  and  vehicles, 
imposes  great  obstacles  to  play.  The  children  are  kept 
huddled  together,  and  personal  encounters  are  practically 
unavoidable.  Then  there  are  in  the  school  many  boys  who 
live  on  the  street  when  they  are  home,  and  their  principal 
occupation  consists  in  badgering  one  another.  TWstseet,^ 
we  have  seen,  develops  a  disposition  in  boys  to  bully  and  to 
teajto;  in  anytn^  In  ti^  worid,- observe  a  busy  street  where 
boys  congregate,  and  the  truth  of  this  will  be  apparent. 
Boys  left  to  themselves,  to  find  amusement  as  best  they  can 
under  the  restrictions  and  irritations  of  urban  life,  are  prac- 
tically certain  to  bully  each  other,  and  quarrel  and  fight  a 
good  deal ;  what  is  primitive  in  them  flourishes  under  such 
conditions. 

y^Qo  the  boys  in  this  school,  having  no  opportunity  for 
^organized  plays  and  games  during  their  intermissions,  give 
/  vent  to  their  bulljring  and  combative  tendencies  in  one  form 
7  or  another.   And  it  is  boy  nature  to  annoy  any  peculiar 
]  fellow-pupil,  —  peculiar  in  respect  to  clothes  or  manners  or 
anything  else.   If  one  boy  looks  more  ^^  stuck-up  "  than  the 
majority  of  the  group,  or  even  lives  in  a  difiFerent  part  of 
the  town,  which  may  give  presumption  of  aristocratic  feel- 
ing, it  is  sufficient  excuse  to  ^^  pick  on  him,"  and  to  intimi- 
date him  in  divers  ways.   Boys  cannot  tolerate  traits  or 
conditions  difiFerent  from  those  of  the  gang,  and  they  are 
absolutely  indifiFerent  as  to  whether  these  traits  are  good  or 
bad,  as  adults  think  of  them.  And  it  accomplishes  littie  of 
permanent  value  to  **  lecture  "  boys  about  their  rude  cod> 
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diiot,  or  to  threaten  them,  nnless  one  can  suggest  a  prac- 
ticable way  in  which  their  energies  may  be  legitimately 
expended.  It  is  highly  probable  they  will  be  active  in  some 
direction  anyway,  and  mere  prohibition  will  restrain  only 
temporarily,  at  best.  Often  this  method  simply  aggravates 
the  disease  which  it  is  designed  to  cure.  It  keeps  the  for- 
bidden thing  before  the  mind  of  the  offender ;  and,  of  ooursei 
the  more  he  thinks  of  it  the  firmer  hold  it  gets  on  his 
impulses,  and  the  less  likely  he  is  to  resist  it.  /A^u^  c/  - 

A  principal  can  hardly  expect  to  solve  problems  of  jda^  ^^ 
grpound  misconduct  unless  he  can  organize  his  pupils  and  ^ 
give  them  some  definite  thing  to  do.  Arnold  of  Rugby 
transformed  the  great  English  schools  for  boys  by  develop- 
ing an  organized  system  of  self-government,  in  which  fag- 
ging is  an  element,  in  place  of  lawless  hazing  and  bullying, 
which  were  so  prominent  in  these  schools  before  his  day. 
Now  everything  of  this  sort  is  under  rules  and  regulations 
administered  by  the  boys  themselves,  and  the  hazing  disease 
has  been  cured.  Study  the  activities  on  any  playground 
where  there  is  a  director  who  always  has  games  for  the  boys 
to  play  when  they  cannot  readily  develop  them  for  them- 
selves, and  you  will  rarely  find  mean  and  lawless  conduct. 
The  watchwords  of  the  teacher  must  be,  at  all  times,  organ" 
uation  and  substitution.  Bad  conduct  can  be  effectually 
eared  only  by  using  the  individual's  ener^es  in  who^esomg 
ways. 

A  word  should  be  said  at  this  point  respecting  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  activity  among  the  young,  whether  on  the  play 
ground,  on  the  street,  in  the  schoolroom,  or  in  the  •j^j^ 
home.  Scientists  tell  us  there  is  a  constant  strug-  ugrraf 
gle  for  existence  among  all  living  things.   Every  •"^^^^ 
creatnre,  whether  plant  or  animal,  is  striving  unceasingly 
not  only  to  preserve  itself  from  extinction,  but  to  better  its 
conditions,  which  usually  brings  it  into  conflict  with  other 
creatures,  which  are  struggling  to  obtain  the  same  things 
that  it  desires.  In  human  society  the  individual  puts  forth 
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his  strength  and  uses  his  wits  to  ^  get  to  the  top ''  in  all  that 
this  implies  of  material,  moral,  and  intellectual  superiority. 
But  we  are  coming  to  see  that  cooperation  will  probably  turn 
out  better  for  society  as  a  whole  than  will  unrestrained  com- 
petition ;  and  yet  human  beings  have  all  been  constructed 
on  the  competitive  principle,  and  efiFort  is  still  with  most  of 
ns,  certainly  with  most  normal  children,  dependent  directly 
upon  the  spirit  of  rivalry.  Take  a  boy  of  ten,  say,  and  ex- 
tract out  of  his  impulses  everything  of  the  nature  of  rivalry, 
and  he  would  become  a  flabby,  inert,  and  static  individukL 
Practically  all  of  the  boy's  spontaneous  life  is  competitive. 
When  he  has  no  companion  to  compete  with  he  tries  to  excel 
himself,  as  it  were, — to  jump  higher  than  he  has  ever  jumped 
before,  or  to  run  faster,  or  to  shoot  straighter,  or  to  yell 
louder. 

In  education  we  must  make  some  use  of  this  great  spur 
to  supreme,  developing  effort.  Quintilian  long  ago  saw  the 
superiority  of  training  in  the  school  to  instruction  at  home, 
since  the  stimulus  of  rivalry  is  almost  lacking  in  the  latter 
case.  Our  professional  forbears  saw  the  value  of  this  &etor 
in  education,  and  they  sought  to  make  the  most  of  it  through 
the  establishment  of  an  elaborate  system  of  rewards.  With- 
out question  this  method  of  arousing  ambition  was  in  some 
places  carried  so  far  that  it  resulted  in  both  physical  and 
moral  injury  to  pupils.  It  is  really  not  necessary  to  award 
prizes  in  order  to  stimulate  competitive  activity  in  pupils. 
It  is  usually  enough  for  any  pupil  to  have  a  chance  simply 
to  win  in  a  game,  no  matter  what  it  may  be.  If  he  can  spell 
better  than  any  one  else  in  his  dass,  or  better  than  half  his 
dass,  the  demonstration  of  this  ability  is  in  itself  a  sufficient 
stimulus  to  effort,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sufficient  reward 
therefor.  A  certificate  or  badge  notifying  all  interested  per- 
sons of  an  individual's  excellence  in  any  respect  may  increase 
his  satisfaction  in  his  achievements,  and  be  a  tangible,  visible 
evidence  of  his  superiority ;  but  it  is  not  essential  in  order 
to  awaken  his  ambition.  Consider  that  on  the  playground 
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ike  only  stimuluB  and  reward  a  boy  has  for  his  endeayors  is 
the  attainment  of  leadership,  or  at  least  excellence  over  some 
members  of  the  group.  To  become  the  head  of  the  group  or 
the  class  is  a  perfectly  natural  and  doubtless  worthy  ambi- 
tion ;  and  nothing  in  human  life  has  greater  motive  force. 
So  in  the  schoolroom  the  attainment  of  ends  natural  to  school 
work,  and  for  which  all  the  pupils  are  striving,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  urge  most  children  to  make  the  best  use  of  their 
abilities  in  competition  with  their  fellows. 

One  cannot,  of  course,  ignore  the  objections  which  many 
urge  against  making  use  of  competition  in  the  schoolroom 
or  on  the  playground.  It  is  said  that  pupils  should  ,g^  ^^^ 

strive  for  ends  because  of  their  inherent  worth,  •*••■!•^• 

tiTtaetiT- 
and  not  for  the  sake  of  winning  them  from  some  ttyiatha 

one  else.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  argue  the  pro-  JSJf^Jl^SJ^ 
position  here  that  the  race  is  evolving  toward  a  tHajgnvu 
point  where  competitive  struggle  will  be  less  prominent  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past ;  but  we  surely  have  not  yet  reached 
the  point  where  we  can  get  on  without  this  incitement  to 
effort.  Even  if  we  could  do  so  in  mature  life,  which  is  highly 
improbable,  it  is  nevertheless  utterly  impossible  to  arouse 
the  young  effectively  in  any  other  way.  In  education  we  have 
to  consider  not  only  what  the  race  is  evolving  toward,  but 
ako  what  order  of  things  it  has  grown  out  of.  Its  past  will 
determine  the  basis  upon  which  we  have  to  work  to  attain 
what  lies  ahead.  If  we  ignore  ancestral  practices  we  have 
little  upon  which  to  build  in  the  present.  So  an  educational 
regimen  based  upon  the  doctrine  of  eliminating  rivalry  al- 
together would  be  weak  and  motiveless  indeed.  This  implies 
that  there  is  some  place  for  marks  and  honors  and  all  the 
other  incitements  to  and  evidences  of  success  or  failure  in 
competitive  struggle.  Of  course,  there  is  a  danger  that  one 
who  makes  use  of  these  will  come  to  rely  upon  them  whoUy, 
rather  than  upon  making  what  is  presented  inherently  worth- 
ful  and  attractive.  But  it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  cure 
one  evil  by  plunging  into  a  greater  one.  According  as  we  dis* 
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oover  methods  of  making  eTerything  that  is  taught  genuinely 
interesting,  competition  will  doubtless  play  a  less  important 
role  in  teaching  than  it  now  does ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
hope  that  we  can  for  some  time  yet  do  without  it  entirely 
in  any  phase  of  our  educational  system. 

There  is  a  further  objection  to  rivalry  in  the  schoolroom 
that  needs  to  be  considered  before  leaving  the  topic.  It  is 
Vtenr-  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^  competitive  system  the  strong 
irtTtf  of  tte  triumph  at  the  expense  of  the  weak ;  but  in  an  al- 
truistic society  the  latter  should  be  chiefly  thought 


■•'*'*^  of,  since  they  are  the  needy  ones.  We  cannot 
endure  to  see  the  weak  suffer  in  the  struggle  for  either 
mental  or  physical  survival.  But  if  we  give  free  play  to  the 
competitive  spirit  they  will  certainly  go  to  the  walL  It  is 
probable  that  our  sentiments  are  likely  to  get  the  better  of 
our  judgment  in  dealing  with  this  matter.  For  one  thing, 
the  welfare  of  society  demands  the  conservation  of  the 
strong  rather  than  of  the  weak,  if  both  cannot  be  con- 
served ;  and  any  system  of  training  which  would  not  call 
out  every  power  of  the  gifted  pupil  in  the  school  would 
defeat  the  highest  end  of  education,  regarded  either  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  individual  or  of  society.  Then  it 
seems  likely  that  every  individual  is  so  constructed  by 
nature  that  he  is  reasonably  content  if  he  lands  in  the 
position  for  which  his  talents  fit  him.  That  is  to  say, 
the  relatively  incompetent  are,  generally  speaking,  equipped 
with  an  emotional  nature  in  harmony  with  their  incom- 
petency. At  the  same  time,  nature  has  endowed  the  strong 
pupil  with  ambitions  and  desires,  which  if  thwarted  will 
prove  a  constant  source  of  unrest  and  discontent  in  his 
life.  Strangely  enough,  we  have  overlooked  the  pain  which 
comes  from  power  undeveloped  or  unexpressed.  We  have 
assumed  that  the  man  capiible  of  being  a  leader  could  be 
happy  even  if  this  capability  were  not  exercised.  A  very 
little  study  of  human  nature,  though,  wiU  show  that  con- 
tentment arises  only  when  one's  capabilities  are   fully 
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utilized;  which  being  interpreted  with  referenoe  to  our 
present  problem^  implies  that  the  life  of  the  schoolroom 
and  outside  must  be  so  conducted  that  every  individual  can 
do  his  level  best,  and  take  such  a  position  in  the  group  as 
his  abilities  naturally  warrant* 

In  their  group  activities  children  learn  readily  to  oonform  to  the 
rules  of  the  game,  for  otherwise  they  will  be  deprived  of  their  oppoi^ 
tonity  to  play.  The  tendency  to  respect  and  to  follow  a  leader 
who  can  advance  the  interests  of  the  group  is  strong  in 
human  nature,  and  manifests  itself  early  in  the  child.  One  who  is  not 
considered  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  group  is  either  ignored  or 
looked  upon  as  an  outsider. 

As  a  rule  the  adult,  whether  teacher,  parent,  or  minister,  is  regarded 
as  an  outsider  by  the  group  during  childhood  and  adolescence.  But 
there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  teachers  should  cultivate  good-fellow- 
ship with  their  students,  and  should  enter  freely  into  their  spontaneous 
life.  The  development  of  athletic  activities  in  the  schools  has  helped 
to  bridge  the  chasm  between  teacher  and  pupil.  With  the  development 
of  the  great  universities  among  us,  some  of  the  artificial  dignity  of  the 
professor  has  disappeared ;  and  to-day  there  exists  less  antagonism 
than  formerly  between  student  body  and  faculty.  Teachers  now  have 
greater  confidence  in  the  worth  of  the  native  tendencies  and  impulses 
of  young  people,  and  they  are  acquiring  an  interest  in  the  natural 
expressions  of  youth.  In  an  older  day,  and  in  some  places  still,  the 
father  was  mainly  a  disciplinarian.  Companionship  between  father  and 
son  was  rare,  and  often  mutual  distrust  and  antipathy  prevailed  ;  but 
the  situation  in  this  respect  also  is  improving. 

The  aim  of  adult  group  organization  is  mutual  gain.  The  first  groap 
activity  in  childhood  is  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  play.  £very 
member  of  a  true  group  must  serve  the  group  as  a  unity  in  some 
capacity.  At  the  outset  the  child  has  little  sense  of  group  unity,  and  he 
can  adjust  himself  to  but  one  playfellow  at  a  time.  With  development 
he  comes  into  ever  more  complex  relations  with  groups  working  for 
a  common  end,  and  he  is  compelled  to  recognize  the  interests  of  the 
whole  in  his  action,  until  in  time  respect  for  group  unity  comes  to 
dominate  his  conduct. 

To  engage  in  play  is  a  deep-seated  instinct.  Much  play  in  childhood 
land  youth  is  of  vital  importance  alike  for  physical  and  for  mental 
'development.  The  physical  and  moral  disintegration  of  certain  Euro- 
pean peoples  is  probably  due  in  large  measure  to  the  neglect  of  condi- 
,  tions  essential  for  the  proper  training  of  the  young  through  play.  The 
children  in  Italian  cities  have  only  streets  for  playgrounds,  with  the 
it  that  they  early  acquire  criminal  tendencies.  Being  eoostaotly 
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preyed  upon,  they  retaltftte  in  kind.  BecMiieof  orer-etimiilation  they 
mature  too  early,  aud  are  unable  fully  to  ■■■imilate  the  culture  dP 
Italian  oiTilization. 

Nation!  hare  not  yet  diBCorered  how  to  maintain  the  physical  and 
moral  yi^r  of  a  people  under  urban  conditions.  As  a  rule  schools  are 
built  by  adults  on  the  static  plan,  and  they  do  not  provide  for  the 
dynamic  needs  of  the  child.  There  should  be  a  playground  in  charge 
of  a  competent  playmaster  in  the  vicinity  of  every  public  school. 
Wholesome  plays  properly  directed  impress  upon  the  child  the  in- 
evitableness  of  social  law,  and  enforce  the  lessons  taught  in  literature, 
history,  and  ethics.  On  well-conducted  playgrounds,  plays  and  gamea 
are  adapted  to  the  developing  needs  and  capacities  of  children. 

Playgrounds  lessen  crime.  If  a  boy's  energies  are  not  utilised  in 
a  wholesome  way  they  will  find  expression  in  illegitimate  conduct. 
Not  only  do  the  children  in  the  city  interfere  with  traffic  on  the  streeti 
but  they  tend  to  find  an  outlet  for  their  energies  in  vice  and  crime. 
Experts  testify  that  through  the  playground  Uie  proper  influence  of 
home,  school,  and  church  is  extended  outside  over  the  whole  life  of  the 
ohUd. 

Boys  left  to  themselves  and  without  proper  amusements  will  resort 
to  bullying,  hazing,  quarreling,  and  fighting.  But  when  proper  play- 
grounds are  provided,  bad  conduct  may  be  avoided  and  cured  through 
wholesome  activities.    Orgsmaatinn  and  substitution  must  be  tlM 
watchwords  in  home  and  school. 
/    While  the  welfare  of  society  as  a  whole  demands  cooperation  rather 
.     than  unrestrained  competition,  yet  the  natural  impulse  toward  rivalry 
/     is  necessary,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  best  development.  So  f ar  aa 
\      possible  pupils  should  be  stimulated  to  exert  themselves  in  the  school 
\      because  of  interest  in  the  work ;  but  it  would  be  a  serious  error  to 
1      eliminate  all  competitive  activity  from  the  schoolroom.  Competition  is 
\     the  greatest  motive  force  to  which  the  teacher  can  appeal.  While  in 
competitive  activity  due  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  interests  of  the 
weak,  still  the  welfare  of  society  demands  the  conservation  and  full 
development  of  the  strong  as  well  as  the  weak.    Individual  well-being 
also  requires  that  the  "  lad  o'  pairts  "  should  have  his  powers  fully 
exercised,  which  is  impossible  if  he  is  nuule  to  keep  step  with  the 
shild  who  is  ^  bom  ahort** 


CHAPTER  XIV 

PROBLEMS  OF  TRAINING 

The  following  situation  is  typical  in  main  features  of  those 
that  are  constantly  arising  in  the  training  of  children.  J.^ 
a  boy  of  seven  years,  was  on  a  certain  occasion  ^f^^i^ 
going  from  his  home  into  the  city  on  an  errand.  tntuMiC 
The  weather  was  cold,  as  his  parents  thought,  and  thttntiiif 
he  was  instructed  to  protect  himself  by  wearing  •*•**>*"■ 
his  warmest  coat.  He  protested,  saying  in  effect  that  his 
coat  impeded  his  freedom,  so  that  he  could  not  run  when 
he  had  it  on,  and  it  annoyed  him  greatly.  He  asked  per^ 
mission  to  put  on  a  lighter  one  so  that  he  would  be  freer 
in  his  movements.  His  elders  were  insistent,  however,  and 
urged  him  to  wear  the  objectionable  article,  although  be 
continued  to  resist,  declaring  that  he  could  not  ^*  stand  it," 
and  that  he  would  be  *^  all  right  without  it?'  He  was  angry 
and  ^  stubborn,"  and  so  were  the  grown  people  who  were 
coercing  him.  They  seemed  to  think  he  was  disobedient  and 
ugly,  and  he  evidently  thought  they  were  unreasonable. 

J.'s  attitude  was  in  a  way  a  perfectly  ^^  natural ''  one, 
for  children  dislike  the  constriction  caused  by  close-fitting, 
heavy  clothing.  This  antipathy  may  serve  a  useful  end  to 
some  degree,  since  it  is  probably  a  detriment  to  a  growing 
child  to  be  bundled  up  in  a  manner  that  might  be  no  dis- 
advantage whatever  to  older  persons.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  natural  for  those  who  were  responsible  for  J.'s  wel- 
fare to  feel  that  the  weather  was  too  severe  for  him  to  go 
out  without  the  protection  of  his  warm  coat.  They  were 
solicitous  only  for  his  well-being,  and  they  were  annoyed 
because  he  did  not  recognize  this  and  respond  appropri* 
ately.  The  circumstances  were  such  as  to  arouse  lively  emo- 
tions on  both  sides.   The  child  could  not  appreciate  the 
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adult's  point  of  view  either  in  reference  to  bis  health  or  to 
the  social  requirements  of  the  community ;  and  he  regarded 
the  demands  made  on  him  as  arbitrary  and  unnecessary, 
and  so  conflict  was  inevitable. 

There  is  a  large  principle  involved  in  this  instance. 
Nature  seems  to  have  established  in  every  normal  child  an 
intense  desire  to  rid  himself  of  all  impedimenta  to  free  ac- 
tion, which  is  seen  in  his  tendency  to  run  out  of  the  house 
at  all  times  without  hat  or  coat,  or  even  shoes.  He  is  quite 
indifferent  to  the  physical  effects  of  exposure  to  wind  and 
cold  and  rain;  indeed,  he  normally  enjoys  exposing  himself, 
and  will  uncomplainingly  endure  experiences  which  would 
greatly  disturb  an  adult.  The  child  has  in  him  something 
of  the  bravado  and  the  hardihood  of  primitive  man,  who 
was  constantly  exposed,  and  who  trained  himself  to  submit 
without  a  murmur  to  hardships  of  exposure  and  fatigue.  It 
can  be  seen,  then,  why  it  is  practically  impossible  for  the 
child  to  take  the  adult's  point  of  view  in  respect  to  these 
matters ;  he  is  so  dominated  by  his  impulses  that  he  cannot 
^  listen  to  reason."  Nothing  is  reasonable  to  him  which  is 
hostile  to  his  profound  desires.  When  he  is  under  the  sway 
of  his  passions,  he  is  incapacitated  from  seeing  the  justice  or 
the  value  of  any  proposals  which  contemplate  blocking  him 
in  the  realization  of  his  ends.  So  there  must  frequently  be 
disparity  between  the  child's  and  the  adult's  estimate  of 
values  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  former,  who  often 
has  only  his  impulses  as  a  basis  for  determination,  while 
the  latter  is  likely  to  have  a  larger  or  smaller  body  of  vital 
experience  to  control  the  influence  of  mere  desire. 

But  to  keep  to  the  specific  instance  under  consideration. 
Here  is  the  mother  who  cannot  endure  inclement  weather 

herself  unless  well  protected,  who  enjoys  the  feel- 
foiatoof       ing  of  clothing,  and  who  thinks  her  position  in 

society  requires  that  her  children  be  always  com- 
pletely and  conventionally  attired,  while  the  attitude  of  her 
ohild  is  diametrically  opposed  on  every  point.  What  is  to 
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lie  done  in  such  a  utnaticm?  In  this  special  case  the  oppo* 
sition  of  J.  to  the  wishes  of  the  parent,  and  his  feeling  of 
irritation,  were  finally  subdued  by  an  outsider  coming  on 
the  scene  and  speaking  to  him  in  a  calm,  reassuring  tone^ 
and  putting  his  arm  around  him  gently  yet  strongly,  and 
suggesting  to  him  that  he  put  on  the  coat  this  time,  and  it 
would  be  seen  what  could  be  done  about  it  in  the  future. 
This  manifestation  of  respect  for  J/s  feeling,  and  an  ei> 
pression  of  willingness  to  take  into  account  the  advisability 
of  indulging  him  in  it  in  the  future  modified  his  feeling  of 
resistance.  Gradually  the  happier  emotions  gained  control, 
and  soon  discharged  the  disagreeable  ones  altogether.  What 
seemed  to  be  demanded  here  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  recog- 
nition of  the  reasonableness  of  the  child's  desires  regarded 
from  his  own  point  of  view.  Secondly,  a  strong,  positive, 
but  at  the  same  time  sympathetic  determination  to  lead 
him,  in  a  way  which  would  not  irritate  him,  to  see  the  jus- 
tice of  the  command  that  had  been  given  him.  In  the  third 
place,  there  was  needed  an  effective  use  of  suggestion,  which 
should  cause  him  to  see  so  &r  as  possible  the  advantages 
of  doing  the  thing  which  had  been  requested  of  him,  and 
so  draw  his  attention  off  from  the  unhappy  aspects  of  the 
matter. 

This  will  be  the  appropriate  place,  perhaps,  to  mention  a 
general  principle  of  vast  importance.  In  all  discipline  it 
may  be  noted  that  there  is  a  very  subtle  power  in  ptnoaai 
the  voice  and  manner,  which  may  either  antago-  ^^^^^ 
nize  the  one  under  treatment,  or  it  may  allay  his  iMisuaot 
anger  and  release  his  resistance,  so  that  suggestions  may 
the  more  readily  be  carried  out.  One  of  the  most  serious 
mistakes  that  can  occur  in  the  kind  of  situation  described 
is  for  authority  to  be  expressed  in  an  irritable,  domineering, 
or  challengef ul  way.  Possibly  it  is  even  more  unfortunate 
to  set  to  work  calling  up  the  child's  past  offenses,  and  ^  nag- 
ging ''  him  about  them,  with  the  end  in  view  to  impress  his 
failings  upon  him,  as  though  this  could  reform  him.  It  maj 
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be  a  relief  to  the  tense  nerres  of  the  goTerness,  but  it  ii 
only  an  excitant  to  the  child.  Then  it  is  a  simple  prind* 
pie  of  psychology  that  shortcomings  which  are  habitually 
brought  to  the  child's  attention  in  either  a  positive  or  a 
negative  way  tend  to  &sten  themselves  in  his  character. 
Doubtless  there  are  occasions  when  sununoning  his  past  life 
of  error  before  an  offender  may  give  rise  to  emotions  which 
will  put  him  into  a  condition  to  receive  instruction  from  his 
elders.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  seems  best  to 
deal  with  the  action  immediately  in  hand«  and  keep  the  past 
out  of  view.  What  is  required  is  to  produce  the  proper  re- 
sponse in  the  individual,  with  the  least  possible  disturbance 
or  debate  or  delay.  Usually  mere  argument  when  the  of- 
fender is  on  the  defensive  only  strengthens  him  in  his  atti* 
tode  of  opposition ;  especially  is  this  the  case  with  children 
before  the  adolescent  period. 

This  leads  to  some  reflections  upon  the  futility  of  word 
encounters  in  discipline,  whether  of  a  light  or  a  serious 
VlMfBtmtj  character.  The  writer  has  observed  that  when 
^l^j^JJJ^^  children  are  genuinely  interested  in  what  they  are 
tmfOmk  doing,  they  are  often  likely  to  be  but  little  influ- 
enced by  anything  their  elders  say  to  them  in  the  way  of 
correction  or  prohibition,  unless  these  elders  have  early 
established  complete  authority  over  them.  To  illustrate :  a 
boy  of  six  is  running  across  the  room  and  jumping  on  the 
sofa,  and  the  governess  says,  *^  I  wish  you  would  not  do 
that,"  and  he  goes  right  on  with  the  game,  pleading,  ^«  Just 
once  or  twice  more/'  which  means  until  he  has  become  satis- 
fied. The  words  of  the  governess  are  not  potent  enough  to 
inhibit  the  flow  of  energy  along  the  open  routes.  When 
a  child  gets  started  in  any  activity  which  appeals  to  him 
strongly,  he  will  not  leave  off  until  his  energy  is  exhausted, 
or  until  some  really  powerful  stimulus  turns  his  attention 
in  another  direction.  An  adult  is  not  normally  so  completely 
dominated  by  any  activity  as  a  child  often  is ;  which  means 
that  the  lormer  can  more  or  less  spontaneously  turn  his 
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attention  from  one  object  to  another  as  conditions  make  de- 
sirable, whereas  the  child  is  to  a  large  extent  *^  charmed '' 
by  anything  which  has  interest  for  him.  One  may  see  well- 
disposed  and  really  obedient  children  who,  while  playing, 
or  reading  some  absorbing  story,  must  be  called  to  meals  a 
half  dozen  times.  Words  strike  on  their  ears,  but  they  have 
practically  no  influence  upon  the  concerns  which  are  at  the 
time  occupying  the  focus  of  consciousness.  Even  if  a  com- 
mand makes  an  impression  for  the  moment,  it  is  forgotten 
in  an  instant,  dislodged  by  the  ideas  in  the  saddle,  and  in 
possession  of  the  motor  routes.  Children  have  short  memo- 
ries for  behests  opposed  to  the  current  of  their  interests. 
One  may  see  parents  who  keep  telling  their  children  to  do 
this  or  to  do  that,  —  to  sit  up  and  keep  still,  to  stop  fidget- 
ing, or  playing,  or  whispering,  and  so  on,  and  their  com- 
mands accomplish  but  little ;  and  if  oft  repeated  they  may 
lose  their  force  altogether.  Words,  as  they  come  from  the 
lips  of  the  average  trainer,  seem  too  weak  to  turn  aside  or 
to  restrain  the  dominant  tendencies  of  the  child's  ideas,  emo- 
tions, and  motor  processes. 

Of  course,  one  may  speak  in  such  a  way  that  his  words 
wiU  take  effect ;  but  really  in  such  a  case  it  is  not  the  mere 
words  that  produce  response,  but  the  vocal  into-  howoob- 
nation,  facial  expression,  gesticulation,  bodily  atti-  J^^Jj^ 
tudes,  and  the  like.   These  have  a  deep  signifi-  tfttotiTt 
cance  for  the  child,  and  he  early  gets  his  cue  from  them. 
As  he  develops,  words  in  themselves  continually  increase 
in  potency,^  because  they  become  enriched  with  meaning, 
and  thus  acquire  both  coercive  and  inhibitive  power ;  so 
that  the  behavior  of  an  adult  may  be  determined  by  the 
words  spoken  to  him,  without  much  accompanying  expres- 
sion denoting  the  real  attitudes  of  the  one  who  governs. 
But  it  is  altogether  different  with  the  child;  he  gets  his 
bearing  as  to  the  intentions  of  his  trainers  mainly  from 

^  This  priociple  is  ditonised  in  dttail  in  the  author's  Linguittie  Devdep^ 
■Kilt  and  Education,  Part  L 
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bodily  ezpression,  and  especially  from  direct  pliysioal  eon* 
tact.  It  is  not  necessary  or  perhaps  desirable  that  the 
trainer  inflict  pain  of  any  consequence  in  this  physical  con- 
tact ;  but  simply  taking  a  rebellious  child  in  his  arms  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  strength  and  decision  will 
usually  change  the  attitude  of  the  nonconformist,  and  he 
will  be  likely  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  authority  without 
resistance.  Instead,  then,  of  standing  afar  off  and  command- 
ing a  young  child  who  is  absorbed  in  his  own  enterprises, 
the  governess  ought  to  put  herself  alongside  him,  and  cause 
him  to  realize  in  other  than  verbal  terms  the  urgency  and 
importance  of  the  command.  If  words  are  relied  upon 
Viainly,  they  must  be  loaded  with  suggestions  of  power  and 
determination,  in  which  the  whole  expressive  mechanism  of 
the  trainer  cooperates  as  a  unity.  If  this  be  done  in  the  early 
years,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  the  later  years ;  but 
if  it  be  neglected  during  the  formative  period,  it  will  entail 
no  end  of  trouble  later  on.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  see 
parents  in  more  or  less  constant  verbal  contests  with  their 
children  from  the  age  of  three  forward,  simply  because  dup- 
ing the  first  three  years  they  did  not  use  words  sparingly 
and  other  forms  of  expression  generously  in  their  disciplin* 
ary  methods.  The  really  successful  trainer  is  one  who  when 
the. child  is  in  harmony  with  his  environment  has  a  thor- 
oughly ^^  good  time  "  with  him ;  but  who,  when  the  latter 
needs  correction,  ceases  his  talk  largely,  and  reveals  his 
disapproval  through  the  eye  and  every  part  of  the  body. 
One  whose  general  expressions  do  not  suggest  force,  deci- 
sion, resoluteness,  moral  courage,  can  hardly  discipline  chil- 
dren effectively,  no  matter  how  good  his  theories  on  the 
subject  may  be.  Observe  the  result  of  such  a  person  saying 
to  a  vigorous  boy, "  Don't  you  do  that  or  I  will  punish  you." 
Now,  there  is  doubtless  in  all  normal  children  a  strong 
tendency  to  manifest  independence  in  the  face  of  authority 
if  they  feel  they  can  win.  And  then  for  a  weak  character 
in  the  position  of  teacher  or  parent  to  tell  a  boy  that  he  will 
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ohastise  lim  if  he  does  a  certain  thing  is  to  dare  him  to  do 
it,  and  the  natural  reaction  of  the  boy  is  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge, —  not  openly  and  directly,  it  may  be,  bat  rather  in 
an  underhanded  way,  and  by  degrees.  However,  when  the 
command  is  given  by  one  who  makes  the  boy  feel  there  is 
back  of  it  great  strength  and  firmness  and  absolute  fair- 
ness, which  qualities  cannot  be  adequately  expressed  ver- 
bally, it  tends  to  break  down  resisting  attitudes,  which  are 
always  active  in  the  presence  of  weak  personalities. 

Before  leaving  the  topic  of  making  commands  effective 
we  may  glance  at  the  following  incident,  which  is  typical  of 
many  that  can  be  observed  in  the  ordinary  home  oommai«s 
where  there  are  three  or  four  children,  who  are  not  mok 
stimulated  in  many  ways  in  the  effort  to  adapt  J***^** 
themselves  to  a  complex  environment.  A  boy,  attnttaa 
Henry,  eight  years  of  age,  was  making  preparations  to 
leave  the  house  to  skate.  There  were  other  boys  in  the 
bouse, —  a  brother  and  two  playmates,  —  who  were  also  pre- 
paring to  go  on  the  ice.  It  was  a  cold  day,  and  the  &ther, 
who  happened  to  be  passing  the  boys  in  the  hallway,  sug- 
gested to  Henry  that  he  should  put  on  a  sweater  under  his 
coat.  When  the  suggestion  was  made  the  four  boys  were 
all  talking  at  the  same  time ;  and,  of  course,  they  were  ex- 
cited, and  absorbed  in  the  discussion  of  plans  they  were 
making  for  a  game  of  hockey.  They  were  debating  who 
should  be  partners  in  the  game ;  and  to  an  onlooker  it  was 
evident  that  they  were  deeply  interested  in  the  matter,  and 
each  was  eager  to  contribute  his  views  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  Henry,  who  is  naturally  of  an  **  intense  "  type, 
throwing  himself  without  reserve  into  any  enterprise  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  was  evidently  entirely  possessed  by 
his  view  of  the  matter  under  consideration.  The  expressirn 
of  his  whole  being  showed  that  he  was  giving  himself  abso- 
lutely to  the  problem  which  the  group  was  trying  to  solve. 
When  the  father  made  the  suggestion,  Henry  seemed  to 
give  it  hb  attention  for  a  moment,  and  he  responded  with, 
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^  Yes,  I  wilL"  Bat  the  very  tone  of  his  voice,  as  well  as 
the  ^^  look  in  his  eye,"  and  the  attitude  of  his  body,  showed 
that  he  reacted  as  he  did  simply  to  get  rid  of  the  father  in 
order  that  he  might  go  back  again  to  the  discussion  of  the 
interesting  situation  which  had  completely  captivated  him. 
The  ^^  Yes,  I  will "  was  a  rather  automatic,  or  at  best  per- 
functory, response  to  his  father's  command.  It  really  did 
not  mean  that  the  boy  had  fully  comprehended  the  com- 
mand, —  had  understood  just  what  was  required  of  him, 
and  had  given  his  assent  to  it.  Probably  at  the  moment 
when  he  made  his  reply  his  attention  was  centred  prima- 
rily on  the  game  of  hockey,  and  not  on  putting  on  his 
sweater.  All  his  expressions  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
latter  had  not  gained  entrance  to  the  focus  of  his  conscioua- 
ness  at  all;  certainly  it  had  not  presented  itself  vividly 
enough  really  to  attract  the  boy's  attention  and  influence 
his  conduct. 

The  sequel  to  this  event  hardly  needs  to  be  related. 
Henry  went  on  to  the  ice  without  his  sweater.  The  &tther 
presently  discovered  the  fact,  and  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
administer  what  he  regarded  was  just  and  necessary  disci- 
pline. He  summoned  Henry  to  appear  before  him,  and  then 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  obey  when  he  was  instructed  to 
wear  his  sweater.  Henry  declared  he  did  not  hear  his  father 
give  the  command ;  and  the  latter  interpreted  this  to  indi- 
cate that  the  boy  was  not  only  disobedient,  but  that  he  was 
also  untruthful.  Consequently,  he  forbade  Henry  to  go  upon 
the  ice  again  for  a  week.  Meanwhile  he  should  not  leave 
his  house  to  play  with  other  boys,  and  his  companions  would 
not  be  permitted  to  come  to  play  with  him.  In  dismissing 
Henry  after  giving  him  his  penalty  the  father  upbraided 
him  for  indifference  to  commands,  and  threatened  to  make 
the  punishment  more  severe  next  time  if  he  did  not  ^^do  as 
he  was  told." 

The  boy  left  his  father,  feeling  that  he  had  been  dealt 
with  qnjustly.  Of  course,  the  penalty  was  disagreeable;  and 
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why  should  it  have  been  administered  at  all?  The  father  had 
not  really  commanded  Henry,  according  to  the  latter's  re- 
membrance of  the  matter.  But  was  the  boy  lying,  or  had  he 
really  forgotten  the  command  altogether  ?  From  the  father's 
standpoint  it  was  absolutely  impossible  that  he  should  not 
have  heard  and  understood  the  command.  But  the  chances 
are  that  Henry  really  did  not  hear  appreciatively  what  was 
said  to  him.  He  heard  sufficiently  to  make  an  automatic 
reply,  but  not  to  execute  what  was  suggested,  when  this  was 
different,  as  it  actually  was,  from  what  he  was  engaged  in  at 
the  moment.  It  is  a  simple  matter  of  daily  experience  with 
most  people  that  they  perform  numerous  actions  of  which 
they  are  wholly  unconscious  at  the  time,  and  which  they  can- 
not afterward  remember.  When  any  one,  either  a  child  or 
an  adult,  is  deeply  absorbed  in  any  object  or  activity,  he 
may  adapt  himself  mechanically  to  many  familiar  stimula* 
tions  unrelated  thereto,  but  without  really  appreciating  what 
he  is  doing.  Ask  him  afterwards  what  he  did  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  he  may  not  be  able  to  tell  you,  for  it  was  not  a 
matter  of  conscious  execution  at  all.  In  the  same  way  a  boy 
may  use  the  phrase  ^^  Yes,  I  will,"  but  without  being  ex- 
plicitly conscious  of  what  is  required  of  him  or  what  he  is 
saying.  The  test  of  whether  he  is  appreciating  or  not  is 
found  in  the  expression  of  the  eyes  and  face  and  the  bodily 
attitudes,  and  not  in  the  mere  words  themselves. 

In  all  probability  Henry  was  innocent  on  this  particular 
occasion.  The  father  was  unquestionably  at  fault.  He  gave 
his  suggestion  in  an  off-hand  way,  under  circum-  Howinflii- 
stances  which  made  it  a  practical  certainty  that  it  tannotto 
would  not  take  effect.  The  situation  was  aggra-  iidtrtiopti 
vated  because  of  the  tendency  of  this  parent  to  go  **<**"'•■ 
about  among  his  children,  throwing  out  more  or  less  unim- 
portant commands  right  and  left,  and  then  not  following 
most  of  them  up  with  appropriate  treatment  in  the  event 
that  they  were  not  obeyed.  Consequently  the  children  had 
acquired  a  rather  indifferent  attitude  toward  the  majority  oS, 
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his  suggestions ;  they  were  given  so  frequently  that  they 
had  lost  their  impressiveness.  It  is  a  simple  law  of  human 
nature  that  any  oft-repeated  stimulation  tends  to  become 
weakened  in  its  effect,  provided  that  it  runs  counter  to  the 
usual  current  and  natural  trend  of  the  individual's  life.  It 
is  easily  possible,  then,  that  a  person,  even  an  adult,  may  get 
into  the  habit  of  responding  conformably  in  a  perfunctory 
manner  to  commands  or  exhortations,  but  without  really 
mtending  either  to  obey  or  disobey.  Nature  seems  to  pro- 
tect an  individual  who  is  in  an  environment  where  he  is 
constantly  stimulated  in  this  way,  by  leading  him  to  react 
verbally  and  automatically  to  these  rather  unimportant 
stimulations,  and  then  devote  himself  to  matters  that  are 
really  vital,  as  he  conceives  them  to  be  at  the  moment.  This 
principle  can  be  seen  operating  in  many  a  home  and  school 
with  respect  to  the  particular  jproblem  under  consideration 
here. 

The  moral  is  not  difficult  to  draw.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
disastrous  to  the  development  of  ready  and  effective  obedi- 
ence in  a  child  to  be  showering  commands  upon  him  con- 
stantly, most  of  which  he  can  and  probably  ought  to  ignore 
with  impunity.  The  inevitable  result  must  be  that  he  will 
in  time  become  unresponsive  to  even  important  instructions 
when  issued  by  any  one.  It  is  not  that  he  deliberately  sets 
himself  against  the  will  of  his  elders  or  superiors ;  the  trou- 
ble is  that  his  will  is  not  awakened  at  all  with  reference  to 
their  requests,  and  his  conduct  cannot  be  criticised  in  respect 
to  the  matter  of  obedience. 

Experience  and  psychology  alike  indorse  the  proposition 
that  for  the  welfare  of  the  child  in  his  learning  cheerful 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  lawful  authority,  orders 
should  be  but  infrequently  issued  to  him,  and  they  should 
always  be  given  under  conditions  which  will  insure  that  the 
child  thoroughly  comprehends  them  and  realizes  their  mean- 
ing and  importance.  That  is  to  say,  a  command  must  be 
Blade  to  dislodge  everything  from  the  focus  of  conciousness 
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ftt  the  moment  it  is  given.  A  wise  parent  or  teacher,  theni 
will  be  cautious  about  giving  directions  to  a  child  when  he 
IS  dominated  by  some  strong  idea  or  feeling.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  behest  should  be  deferred,  or  eke  the 
child's  attention  should  be  completely  gained,  and  the  ver- 
bal statement  should  be  reinforced  by  appropriate  facial 
expression,  bodily  attitudes,  and  vocal  timbre.  In  brief, 
the  conmiand  should  be  made  to  take  effect  in  the  child's 
consciousness ;  then  if  he  does  not  execute  it,  he  will  be 
disobedient ;  but  otherwise  he  will  simply  be  uninfluenced 
by  it. 

Our  discussion  leads  us  now  to  mention  some  of  the 
general  qualities  which  a  trainer  must  possess  in  Qwimit 
order  to  exert  proper  control  over  the  young.  First  J'^JJ^i!* 
and  foremost,  a  successful  trainer  must  have  mother  ^  tninv 
love  in  a  large  sense,  intelligent  sympathy,  a  warm  heart. 
Promethean  fire.  He  must  possess  genuine,  rational  affeo- 
tion  for  humanity.  Here  is  a  trainer  one  often  meets  whose 
thoughts  are  too  much  upon  self  and  too  little  upon  others, 
except  as  he  seeks  to  use  them  to  further  his  personal  ends, 
unconscious  as  he  may  be  of  his  own  attitudes  ;  he  is  self- 
centred,  isolated,  cold.  But  here  again  is  a  quite  different 
type  of  person,  one  who  has  a  fine  sort  of  feeling  for  people. 
He  is  outward-tending  in  his  life  and  manner ;  his  mind 
dwells  not  upon  his  personal  concerns  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  interests  of  his  children.  He  is  not  constantly  wondering 
what  the  world  thinks  of  him,  and  whether  he  is  receiving 
proper  ^^ respect"  and  ^^ obedience"  from  his  flock.  These 
things  he  takes  to  be  right  and  as  matters  of  course.  Thus, 
being  indifferent  of  self,  he  is  most  considerate  of  others. 
This  is  of  the  nature  of  mother  love,  and  it  must  be  implanted 
in  the  heart  before  the  individual  sets  out  on  the  journey 
of  life.  This  instinct  alone  g^ves  that  delicate,  ready  action 
in  momentous  situations  which  decides  the  fate  for  good  or 
ill  of  training.  Mother  love  is  kind  ;  it  is  not  puffed  up ;  it  is 
long-suffering  and  generous ;  but  it  is  always  strong  and 
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effectiTe ;  it  is  lightning-quick  in  estimating  conditions  and 
deciding  upon  the  course  of  action  appropriate  thereto. 

There  is  another  grace  which  should  adorn  those  who  train 
BkaMaia  ^®  7<>ung,  and  which,  in  greater  or  less  part,  is  a 
Hit  «f  gift  of  nature  and  not  of  culture.  It  is  the  attribute 
of  resoluteness,  of  decisiveness.  It  is  the  power 
of  summoning  all  one's  wits  and  energies  in  the  &oe  of  critical 
situations,  and  driving  straight  to  the  desired  goaL  Ham- 
let would  never  have  succeeded  as  ateacher ;  be  was  too  halt- 
ing in  his  actions,  too  deferential  to  his  intellect,  too  statical 
There  are  many  Hamlets  in  the  schoolrooms  of  this  country, 
who  stand  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought  when 
immediate  and  decisive  action  alone  will  cany  the  day. 
Students  of  psychology  now  conceive  of  a  human  being  as 
comprised  of  a  triune  nature.  On  the  one  side  he  is  recep- 
tive of  sensory  stimulations  from  the  world  mthout  his  own 
being ;  on  the  other  he  is  judicial,  •^—  he  weighs,  estimates, 
considers ;  and  finally  and  practically,  he  is  executive,  active, 
motor.  The  first  two  departments  of  his  being  exist  foi^the 
sake  of  the  third ;  life  is  real  and  earnest,  full  of  practical 
values,  and  its  end  lies  in  conduct,  in  action,  not  in  mere 
reception  or  contemplation.  The  most  efficient  trainer  is 
tbe  one  who  ^^  thinks  *'  just  enough  and  rapidly  enough  to 
guide  his  action  aright  and  without  delay.  And  the  right- 
fulness of  many  acts,  as  James  has  said,  can  be  determined 
only  by  testing  them ;  while  others,  in  the  well-balanced 
mind,  spring  forth  from  the  depths  thereof,  and  go  straight 
to  the  mark  without  let  or  hindrance  from  the  discursive 
reason.  Now,  with  Hamlet,  the  judicial  part  of  his  being 
had  become  severed  from  the  active  part,  and  he  was  weak- 
ened thereby,  at  least  when  he  was  called  upon  to  deal  with 
practical  situations.  He  was  too  inward  tending;  all  his  ex- 
periences were  judged  from  a  purely  subjective  point  of  view. 
He  was  an  egoistic-introspective  type,  one  in  whom  the  whole 
delicate  machinery  of  wise  instincts  was  thrown  out  of  gear, 
80  that  he  could  not  cope  with  the  world  in  any  effective  way. 
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And  this  characteristic  cannot  bat  impress  a  child  as  in- 
competence, as  weakness  ;  for,  after  all,  people,  young  and 
old,  are  influenced  by  those  who  have  masterly  possession 
of  themselves  in  action  when  this  is  needed ;  in  whom  there 
may  be  on  occasion,  which  presents  itself  so  frequently  in 
school  and  home,  a  sort  of  totalizing  of  all  the  powers  and 
capabilities  of  one's  being.  We  have  abeady  seen  that  those 
who  in  their  demeanor  in  the  exigencies  of  daily  life  exhibit 
marked  strength  and  harmony  of  powers  carry  everything 
before  them.  Antagonistic  tendencies  in  pupils  are  set  at 
rest  in  the  presence  of  great  vigor  of  this  kind. 

It  will  be  proper  now  to  inquire  whether  the  child  should 
habitually  react  toward   his   trainer,  whether  parent  or 
teacher  or  minister,  as  one  of  whom  he  stands  in  n^^g^ 
awe,  or  as  one  whom  he  regards  as  a  companion  bttwMa 
and  even  a  playmate.    We  may  here  glance  at  tadidi 


Locke's  views  relating  to  this  point,  since  he  is 
the  most  illustrious  representative  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
child  must  not  at  the  outset  feel  at  all  familiar  with  those 
who  train  him,  lest  they  lose  their  authority  over  him.  Says 
Locke:  — 

I  imagine  every  one  will  judge  it  reasonable  that  their  Chil- 
dren,  when  little^  should  look  upon  their  Parents  as  their  Lords, 
their  absolute  Grovernors,  and  as  sach  stand  in  awe  of  them ;  and 
that  when  they  come  to  riper  Years,  they  should  look  upon  them 
as  their  best,  or  their  only  sure  Friends,  and  as  such  love  and  rev- 
erence them.  ...  If  therefore  a  strict  Hand  be  kept  over  Children 
from  the  Beginning^  they  will  in  Age  be  tractable,  and  quietly 
submit  to  it,  as  never  having  known  any  other :  And  if  as  they 
grow  op  to  the  Use  of  Reason,  the  Rigour  of  Government  be,  as 
they  deserve  it  gently  relaxed,  the  Father's  Brow  more  smooth'd 
to  them,  and  Distance  by  Degrees  abated,  his  former  Restraints 
will  increase  their  Love,  when  they  find  it  was  only  a  kindness  to 
them,  and  a  Care  to  make  them  capable  to  deserve  the  Favour  of 
their  Parents,  and  the  Esteem  of  every  Body  else.^ 

In  our  own  country,  as  we  have  already  seen,  we  are  no* 
^  Loeke,  Edueaticn^  Qniok,  sec.  41. 
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following  Locke's  advice,  for  most  people  treat  their  childrexL 
as  though  they  were  their  equals.  American  children  do  not 
as  a  rule  stand  in  awe  of  their  parents,  or  really  of  their 
teachers,  their  ministers,  or  any  one  else  in  the  community. 
In  Oermany  and  England,  however,  the  situation  is  quite 
dijfferent ;  and  the  outcome  upon  the  conduct  of  the  young 
is  apparent.  English  and  German  children  are  more  ^^  re- 
spectful" and  obedient  than  they  are  with  us,  but  our 
children  are  more  original,  forceful,  and  independent,  — 
so  much  so,  indeed,  in  some  cases  that  they  are  incessantly 
in  conflict  with  the  representatives  of  authority  in  the 
home,  the  school,  and  the  church.  There  is  no  doubting 
the  fact  that  our  young  people  are  more  competent,  in 
the  large  sense  of  the  term,  than  those  of  any  European 
country,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  more  ^^  disorderly,*' 
and  less  inclined  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  existing  condi- 
tion of  things.  They  are  more  boisterous,  self-assertive,  and 
inconsiderate  of  persons  and  customs  than  are  the  young 
people  of  any  other  country  probably.  While  there  may  be 
many  factors  cooperating  to  produce  these  characteristic 
traits  of  American  children,  yet  one  factor  is  imquestionably 
more  potent  than  any  other :  with  us  parents  do  not  keep 
aloof  from  their  children,  they  do  not  assume  the  attitude 
of  governors  toward  them,  as  they  do  elsewhere.  Here  the 
&ther  makes  a  playmate  of  his  boy,  and  the  latter  rarely 
acquires  a  feeling  of  awe  toward  the  former.  It  is  the  com- 
mon practice  for  the  father  to  "  josh  "  his  boys,  who  pay 
back  in  kind.  They  wrestle  together,  compete  in  every  sort 
of  game,  play  practical  jokes  freely  on  one  another,  ad- 
dress one  another  as  though  they  were  on  terms  of  absolute 
equality,  instead  of  one  being  ruler  and  the  other  subject. 

In  this  give  and  take  between  father  and  son  there  is  at 

the  time  being  no  restraint  on   either  side,  because  of 

a  sense  of  one  being  superior  to  the  other ;  any  one  who 

will  observe  the  current  of  life  in  a  typical  American  home 

lOBy  easily  note  this  fact,  li  «a  ¥tTi^\s\im^\i  or  a  German 
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happens  into  such  a  home  when  oonventionalities  are  laid 
aside  (which  is  the  usual  thing),  he  is  more  or  less  shocked 
at  the  apparent  irreverence  of  the  children,  who  talk  to 
their  parents  as  they  talk  to  their  playmates.  The  saluta- 
tion ^^  Sir  "  or  ^^  Ma'am  "  is  almost  entirely  abandoned  in 
American  homes  and  schools,  though  the  equivalents  thereof 
are  retained  in  most  foreign  countries.  In  an  older  day  in 
our  own  country  children  always  showed  their  deference  to 
their  father  by  addressing  him  on  all  occasions  with  ^  Sir.** 
But  to-day  if  the  typical  father  asks  his  sev6n-year^>ld  son, 
say,  such  a  question  as  ^^Did  you  have  good  lessons  at 
school  to-day  ?  "  the  boy  does  not  respond  with  ^^  Yes,  sir,'' 
or  ''Yes,  father,"  but  with  ''You  bet,"  or  "It  was  bom 
work  to-day."  Thus  have  the  times  changed  in  respect  to 
the  outward  relations,  at  any  rate,  between  parents  and 
their  children. 

The  reader  has  without  doubt  anticipated  a  certain 
difficulty  toward  which  we  have  been  drifting  in  our  dis* 
CQSsion.  On  previous  occasions  it  has  been  said  otBittdM* 
that  comradeship  between  trainer  and  child  is  j^Jj* 
more  favorable  to  sound  social  development  than  iiiipfet 
formal,  conventional  politeness  or  respect,  which  S^lhAiaM 
can  be  observed  only  when  the  child  stands  in  ta**^**»«it 
awe  of  his  elders.  But  if  the  boy  makes  a  companion  of  his 
father  and  his  teacher,  will  the  latter  be  able  to  guide  him 
in  seasons  of  storm  and  stress  in  the  effort  to  adjust  himself 
to  his  social  environment?  While  the  child  is  to  some 
extent  educated  by  his  companions,  still  the  latter  are  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  keeping  him  growing  on  steadily  until 
he  reaches  the  highest  point  in  social  development.  If  a 
child  had  only  companions  to  urge  him  on,  he  would  early 
suffer  arrest  in  his  evolution  along  every  line.  Adaptation 
to  the  complex  phases  of  the  social,  the  intellectual,  or  the 
industrial  environment  is  a  difficult  process,  and  it  will  not 
be  achieved  by  any  individual  unless  he  will  respond  to 
a  force  which  will  urge  him  forwaxd  \«\isa  oii\Aa  «s<wbl 
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initiatiye  he  would  oome  betimes  to  a  halt.  We  rnuBt  reoog- 
nise  the  &tct  that,  if  left  to  himself,  the  child  would  in- 
evitably stop  on  a  low  plane  of  development,  and  contact 
with  persons  on  the  basis  of  mere  companionship  would  not 
keep  him  growing  until  he  had  reached  the  level  of  the 
social  environment  about  him.  So  it  is  not  dogmatic  to  say 
that  there  must  be  those  who  stand  in  such  a  relation  to 
the  individual  that  they  can  and  will  coerce  him  when 
necessary,  and  he  will  not  resist  them,  but  will  readily 
follow  their  leading. 

Is  it  posssible  to  combine  in  the  same  individual  the  quali- 
ties of  a  leader  and  of  a  companion  ?  Can  a  father  be  a 
**  good  fellow  "  with  his  boys,  and  train  them  in  right  living 
at  the  same  time?  Can  a  teacher  be  as  one  of  the  group  on 
the  playground,  but  a  guide  and  master  in  the  schoolroom? 
Every  reader  can  doubtless  call  to  mind  some  persons  who 
are  capable  of  meeting  these  requirements,  but  they  are  not 
as  frequently  met  with  as  one  could  wish.  Unquestionably 
human  nature  is  so  constituted  that  it  cannot,  as  a  rule, 
change  readily  from  an  attitude  of  g^ve  and  take  on  terms 
of  complete  equality  to  the  attitude  of  leader,  or  of  disci- 
plinarian when  correction  is  essential.  But  the  really  com- 
petent trainer  can  do  this.  He  can  be  on  the  most  familiar 
terms  with  his  children  when  the  occasion  permits  of  play 
relations ;  but  when  the  situation  demands  coercion,  or  pe- 
nalizing, he  can  assume  the  attitudes  essential  to  the  e£Bcient 
performance  of  the  task.  In  this  way  he  can  lead  his  chil- 
dren to  properly  evaluate  their  experiences  and  the  various 
lines  of  conduct  which  they  might  pursue.  But  one  who  is 
either  ^^  easy  "  or  severe  under  all  circumstances  cannot  give 
the  young  the  right  perspective  in  viewing  the  varied  possi- 
bilities of  action  presented  to  them. 

In  our  American  life  we  need  to  cultivate  the  type  of 
trainer  who  can  be  a  playfellow  and  at  the  same  time  a 
leader.  It  is  too  early,  perhaps,  to  say  what  will  be  the  out* 
oome  of  our  method  of  making  friends  and  equals  of  our 
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ohfldren ;  bat  it  seems  safe  to  predict  that  if  we  can  keep 
oar  control  over  them  so  that  we  can  secure  their  constant 
growth  until  they  have  assimilated  all  the  best  the  race  has 
achieved,  we  will  make  them  all  the  more  capable  and  happj, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  because  of  our  cordiality  with  them. 
Those  children  develop  in  a  more  optimistic  and  joyous  way 
apparently  who  are  not  constantly  repressed  and  oppressed 
by  their  superiors.  One  is  struck  with  this  fact  as  he  stadies 
child-life  in  different  European  coimtries,  and  notes  how  in 
some  instances  the  constant  dread  of  discipline  from  stem, 
unbending  authority  sobers  and  even  saddens  childhood  and 
youth.  On  the  other  hand,  where  authority  is  utterly  lax 
children  are  likely  to  go  so  far  in  their  spontaneity  that  they 
oome  frequently  into  conflict  with  the  established  social  order, 
and  they  grow  irritable  and  discontented.  There  is  a  median 
way  which  the  wise  trainer  will  attempt  to  pursue.  He  will 
at  one  time  put  aside  entirely  his  adult  austerity  and  stiff- 
ness, and  enter  completely  into  the  absolutely  unconventional 
activities  of  his  children ;  but  at  another  time  he  will  hold 
them  to  exact  and  unvarying  conformity  to  all  the  principles 
of  action  essential  to  their  soimd  intellectual,  moral,  and 
physical  development. 

In  this  connection  attention  should  be  called  to  certain 
tendencies  in  American  life  which  indicate  that  we  are  not 
keeping  our  children  plastic  and  educable  as  long  ^^^^^^ 
as  we  should.  It  is  perhaps  a  familiar  fact  that  the  Mmmitmm 
young  of  the  lower  races  of  men  mature  much 
earlier  than  the  children  of  highly  developed  peoples.  Among 
some  of  the  more  primitive  African  tribes  boys  and  g^rls  dis- 
charge many  of  the  functions  of  men  and  women  before  they 
have  reached  their  teens.  They  are  beginning  to  take  on 
adult  traits  at  an  age  when  our  own  children  are  just  enters 
ing  school.  Of  course,  the  effect  of  early  maturing,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  another  chapter,^  is  to  put  a  stop  betimes  to 
development ;  and  this  is  without  question  true  of  individnab 
1  Chapter  ziiL 
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among  oiviliaed  peoples  as  it  is  of  races.  As  we  have  seen^ 
the  children  on  the  streets  of  a  great  city  tend  to  reach  adult- 
hood, physically  and  mentally,  several  years  before  those 
living  under  less  stimulating  conditions.  Observation  in 
European  countries  will  probably  convince  any  one  that 
those  nations  that  keep  the  young  plastic,  and  so  educable, 
for  the  longest  period  are  unquestionably  the  most  vigorous, 
prosperous,  and  progressive  in  every  way. 

Happily  the  trend  in  our  own  country  thus  far  has  been 
in  the  direction  of  lengthening  the  maturing  process.  A  few 
decades  ago  the  grammar  school  marked  the  close  of  the 
developing  period  for  the  great  body  of  diildren,  but  we  see 
DOW  that  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  them  remain 
in  the  assimilative  attitude  until  they  complete  the  secondary 
aohool  and  the  college.  Our  people  are  probably  committed 
to  the  policy  of  constantly  extending  the  educational  period 
for  all  our  children ;  but  there  are  forces  at  woric  in  our 
educational  system  which  are  threatening  to  counteract  the 
beneficial  results  of  a  lengthened  school  course.  At  this  time 
it  is  the  intention  to  refer  only  to  the  adoption  of  adult 
attitudes,  interests,  and  activities  by  pupils  in  the  elementary 
and  high-school  stage  of  development.  Many  observers  of 
college  customs  are  deploring  the  prevalence  of  practices 
hostile  to  the  student  temper  of  mind,  —  smoking,  drinking, 
gambling,  and  political  and  social  excesses.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  students  in  our  higher  institutions  receive 
comparatively  little  profit  from  their  college  course.  They 
are  not  in  the  learning  attitude  ;  they  are  too  sophisticated. 
They  have  sampled  life  in  all  its  aspects,  and  they  have  largely 
lost  interest  in  acquiring  what  the  race  has  discovered  that 
may  make  life  richer  for  the  individual  and  for  society.  All 
they  do  in  fulfillment  of  college  requirements  is  done  in  a 
more  or  less  formal  and  mechanical  way.  They  are  blas^ 
before  they  have  completed  the  period  of  youth,  a  catastrophe 
which  probably  happens  often  when  the  ripening  process 
proceeds  too  rapidly.  If  adult  activities  be  not  assumed  until 
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full  matnrity  of  mind  and  body  is  reached,  they  tend  m- 
definitely  to  have  a  wholesome  interest  for  the  individual; 
but  it  is  quite  different  when  the  boy  becomes  a  man  in 
experience  before  nature  intended  he  diould. 

Harmful  as  early  sophistication  is  in  the  college,  it  is 
little  short  of  a  disaster  in  the  elementary  or  even  in  the 
\igh  school.  One  of  our  most  serious  problems  in  yi^,,^^ 
American  education  to-day  is  found  right  here,  tvtyso- 
From  every  section  of  the  country  come  loud  com- 
plaints from  teachers  concerning  the  evil  results  of  the  gen- 
eral introduction  into  secondary  schools  of  fraternities  and 
sororities,  inter-academic  athletics,  gambling,  ^^ proms"  and 
balls,  smoking  dabs,  and  the  like.  The  high  school  is  aping 
the  college  in  these  respects,  and  even  going  beyond  its  exp 
cesses.  Boys  and  girls  still  in  the  preliminary  stages  of 
physical  and  intellectual  development  are  indulging  in  ce^> 
tain  of  the  dissipations  of  adults,  and  in  consequence  thereof 
they  are  losing  their  enthusiasm  for  the  developing  activi^ 
ties  that  should  occupy  them  mainly  at  this  time.  The  tes- 
timony from  every  quarter  is  to  the  effect  that  the  legitimate 
work  of  the  secondary  school  is  seriously  threatened  by  the 
invasion  of  these  extraneous  interests,  and  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  heroic  measures  in  order  to  keep  the  lives  of  our 
pupils  simple  and  plastic  and  assimilative. 

Parents  are  largely  at  fault  in  this  matter,  for  they  often 
encourage  their  children  in  their  attempts  to  be  ^*  exdu- 
sive,"  and  to  mimic  their  elders  in  forming  secret  societies, 
attending  theatres,  balls,  and  the  like.  They  refuse  to  co- 
operate with  teachers  in  theii*  efforts  to  keep  high-school 
life  simple  and  wholesome,  and  adapted  to  continuous  de- 
velopment. Principals  report  that  parents  often  take  delight 
in  the  thought  that  their  girls  are  in  a  high-school  sorority, 
and  attend  balls,  and  have  '^  beaux,"  while  a  neighbor's 
girls  are  not  invited.  Snch  parents  provide  dances  for  high- 
school  boys  and  girls,  and  they  encourage  late  hours  and 
other  excesses  practiced  by  adults.  The  excuse  offered  for 
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this  sort  of  thing  is  that  young  people  onght  to  haTe  diver- 
sion, and  it  is  argued  that  the  activities  of  the  ballroom  are 
more  diverting  than  anything  else ;  but  teachers  say  that 
pupils  who  frequent  the  ballroom  are  incapable  of  effective 
work  in  the  school. 

Students  of  human  development  are  universally  agreed 
that  when  the  relations  between  the  sexes  which  the  ball- 
nxnn  encourages  become  prominent  early  in  adolescence, 
the  result  will  not  be  beneficial  either  to  mind  or  to  body. 
This  does  not  imply  that  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  separated 
in  their  work,  but  there  is  a  difference  between  their  solv- 
ing together  problems  in  science  or  history  or  literature, 
and  meeting  in  a  ballroom  for  the  sole  purpose  of  personal 
contact.  No  people  have  ever  long  endured  among  whom 
the  ballroom,  and  the  relations  which  it  develops,  occupied 
an  important  place  during  the  period  of  early  youth.  Speak- 
ing generally,  when  an  adolescent  catches  the  dancing  fever, 
and  it  runs  its  course,  his  mental  evolution  ceases  betimes* 
It  is  perhaps  about  as  disastrous  when  he  acquires  a  profes- 
tional  interest  in  an  athletic  team,  either  as  a  player  or  as 
a  ^  rooter  "  for  a  team.  Everything  of  this  sort  operates  to 
stifle  interest  in  the  less  exciting  situations  presented  in 
science  or  history  or  literature ;  but  the  mastery  of  these 
latter  interests  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  welfare  alike 
of  the  individual  and  of  society. 

Parents  are  their  children's  worst  enemies  when  they  en- 
courage them  in  adopting  adult  practices  in  their  tender 
years.  The  normal  boy  and  girl  will  reaUy  enjoy  the  experi* 
ence  of  being  initiated  into  a  secret  society  more  if  they 
wait  until  they  have  completed  the  high  school  at  least. 
The  adolescent  will  find  wholesome  pleasure,  and  genuine 
upbuilding  pleasure,  in  a  simple,  assimilative,  unsophisti- 
cated r^me,  if  the  people  in  any  community  will  agree  to 
preserve  the  high-school  epoch  from  these  practices  of  ma- 
turity, which  are  now  giving  us  so  much  trouble.  The  aim 
mast  be  to  keep  the  penoA.  ol  ^o\vV\i  ^Aajohable^  so  that  the 
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thongbts  of  the  individual  may  be  turned  toward  the  things 
of  the  school,  and  away  from  mere  temporaiy  interests.  In 
a  certain  city  in  the  Middle  West,  in  which  sororities  and 
fraternities  and  athletic  teams  have  flourished,  the  major 
part  of  the  thought  and  energy  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
students  is  devoted  to  these  extra-school  diversions.  The 
spirit  among  these  pupils  is  unwholesome,  and  detrimental 
to  their  full  development,  as  is  shown  in  the  career  of  a 
number  of  them  after  they  have  left  the  high  school. 

Since  dancing  has  been  mentioned,  it  will  be  proper  to 
speak  of  it  further  here,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  in  the  high  school  to-day.  It  will  prob- 
ably not  be  news  to  any  reader  to  hear  that  peo- 
ple— boys  and  girls,  men  and  women — have  always  been 
interested  in  the  dance.  Even  among  primitive  men,  where 
the  struggle  for  survival  is  keen,  dancing  is  a  &vorite  pas- 
time. Many  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  races  like  our 
Indians  are  based  upon  the  dance.  In  all  their  celebrations 
dancing  in  some  form  furnishes  the  primary  means  of  amuse- 
ment and  of  social  intercourse.  This  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  fact  that  through  the  dance  groups  of  people  can  be 
unitized  and  harmonized,  as  they  can  hardly  be  so  easily 
and  effectively  in  any  other  way.  When  the  members  of  a 
group  all  act  in  unison  in  response  to  any  sort  of  rhythm, 
they  cease  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  be  isolated,  and  to 
act  as  individuals  in  opposition  or  indifference  to  one  another. 
All  who  participate  in  the  dance  are  brought  into  accord  in 
action,  and  to  some  extent  in  feeling.  Even  such  a  simple 
act  among  children  as  ^^  keeping  step  "  to  the  beat  of  a  drum 
is  an  organizing  and  harmonizing  influence. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  rich  emotional  effect  from  respond- 
ing to  rhythm,  which  makes  the  dance  so  pleasurable  to 
most  persons,  particularly  to  youth.  It  is  probable  also  that 
dancing  is  of  great  value  in  physical  development ;  and  it  is 
certainly  beneflcial  to  the  nervous  system,  if  not  csxtiaA. 
to  excess.   People  who  have  danced  knaNV  ^3li^\i  ^V^^oi  ^so^ 
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18  ^  nerrouB/*  dancing  often  enaUes  him  to  **  get  hold  of 
himself  "  again.  It  helps  him  to  totalize  his  energies,  and 
to  discipline  his  nerves  through  rhythmical  expression.  Of 
course,  in  contemporary  life,  as  perhaps  among  primitive 
people,  dancing  may  come  to  occupy  too  prominent  a  place 
in  the  individual's  activities,  when  its  potential  value  may 
be  lost.  But  this  indicates  simply  that  it  should  not  be  left 
to  be  practiced  by  people  under  unduly  exciting  conditions 
and  only  on  rare  occasions,  for  then  even  temperate  persons 
are  likely  to  go  to  excess.  It  should  become  a  part  of  their 
daily  lives,  and  should  be  regarded  as  of  marked  hygienie 
and  educational  value. 

Unhappily,  dancing  in  presenlrday  society  has  become 
confined  to  a  very  narrow  range  of  movements.  In  an  older 
MikdaiiiMa  ^^^  ^^^  farther  back  than  the  time  of  our  grands 
lath*  fathers,  dancers  indulged  in  a  much  richer  and 
■'*^'*  more  varied  programme  than  they  now  do.  And 
to  go  back  still  farther,  the  folk  dances  of  our  ancestors 
comprised  a  wealth  of  rhythmical  expressions  which  have 
been  lost  out  of  modem  life  completely,  so  far  as  the  dano- 
ing  of  either  young  or  mature  people  is  concerned.  In  our 
day,  even  among  pinafore  boys  and  girls,  the  dance  is  con- 
fined almost  wholly  to  the  movements  of  the  waltz  and  the 
two-step,  which  are  extremely  meagre  in  variety.  Indeed, 
they  may  be  said  to  lack  variety  altogether.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  these  dances  only  two  persons  come  into  relation  with 
one  another,  whereas  in  the  dances  of  our  grandfathers,  — 
the  minuets,  the  reels,  the  so^alled  square  dances,  etc.,  — 
many  persons  assumed  rhythmical  and  social  attitudes 
toward  each  other  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Compared 
with  these  earlier  dances,  the  present-day  waltz  and  two- 
step  seem  degenerate  in  the  extreme.  They  lack  richness 
and  vitality,  alike  for  the  development  of  rhythmical  move- 
ment in  the  individual,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  grace  and 
xmrtesy  in  social  adjustment.  One  might  be  able  to  dance 
ibe  twa-Btep  or  the  walU  aiCGie:^\8X^3^%iid      neither  grace- 
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fal  nor  oourteous  in  any  large  sense ;  but  this  would  be 
impossible  in  respect  to  the  dances  of  a  more  varied  charac- 
ter, where  a  dozen  persons,  say,  are  brought  into  adjustment 
with  one  another  in  any  one  dance. 

So  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  modem 
waltz  and  two-step  for  high-school  boys  and  girls,  and  still 
less  for  younger  children.  But  happily  new  interest  is  devel- 
oping in  the  dances  of  our  ancestors,  and  especially  the  folk 
dances.  The  passion  for  dancing  which  appears  during  the 
high-school  epoch  could  be  gratified  in  a  beneficial  way  by 
the  introduction  of  folk  dances  into  the  high  school,  making 
them  a  part  of  the  daily  work  of  every  student.  The  writer 
has  observed  these  dances  in  a  number  of  schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  he  has  found  that  teachers  and 
pupils  alike  are  interested  in  them,  and  praise  them  for 
their  social  and  physical  value,  as  well  as  for  the  pure  delight 
they  afford.  They  are  better  adapted  than  formal  gymnastics 
to  the  needs  of  high-school  boys  and  girls,  and  they  are 
much  less  expensive  to  conduct,  for  they  require  no  special 
apparatus,  though  it  is  imperative  that  there  should  be  a 
good-sized  room  free  from  obstructions  in  which  they  may 
be  executed.  A  dass  may  pass  from  a  recitation  room 
directly  into  the  gymnasium,  and  utilize  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  dancing.  Under  the 
guidance  of  a  good  teacher  any  one  pupil  will  be  required 
to  adjust  himself  in  courteous  relations  with  many  of  his 
classmates  during  the  fifteen-minute  drill.  The  entire  physi- 
cal organism  of  the  pupil  will  be  refreshed  by  the  experience, 
and  the  work  of  the  classroom  will  be  attacked  with  greater 
vim  and  success  than  if  the  pupil  had  no  opportunity  to 
indulge  in  this  exquisite  form  of  physical  movement.  This 
is  a  perfectly  feasible  sort  of  physical  exercise  for  secondary 
schools ;  and  if  it  can  be  well  done  it  will  aid  in  controlling 
the  evil  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  —  dancing  the 
waltz  and  two-step  to  excess. 
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In  tnuning  the  young,  eonflicU  f  reqaently  ariia  becaoM  the  ehild, 
eontroUed  hj  impulse  aud  lacking  experience,  cannot  appreciate  the 
adult  point  of  view.  Consequently  he  thinks  the  hitter's 
demands  are  often  arbitrary  and  unnecessary.  In  all  training 
the  following  attitudes  are  of  primary  importance  :  a  recognition  of 
the  strength  and  naturalness  of  children's  desires ;  a  firm  hand  in 
administering  clear-cut  rules  of  conduct ;  unyielding  but  sympathetio 
determination  to  lead  a  hesitant  or  rebellious  child  to  see  the  reason- 
ableness of  any  command  without  irritating  him ;  and  an  eifeetire  nae 
of  snggestbn. 

In  all  training  the  voice  and  the  manner  of  the  trainer  have  a  snbtle 
power  either  to  irritate  the  individual  or  to  calm  him  and  allure  him 
into  conformity  with  necessary  rules.  One's  shortcomings  repeatedly 
brought  to  his  attention  are  likely  to  arouse  his  evil  impulses,  which 
tend  to  become  established  in  his  character. 

Mere  verbal  corrections  are  apt  to  be  ineffective,  as  words  alone, 
when  not  reinforced  by  bodily  attitudes  and  the  like,  are  usually 
incapable  of  restraining  the  child's  dominant  ideas,  emotions,  and 
motor  processes.  Many  of  the  commands  issued  by  adults  never  reach 
the  focus  of  consciousness  of  the  child ^  because  they  are  given  at  times 
and  under  circumstances  when  the  child  is  wholly  possessed  by  some 
idea  or  enterprise  in  which  he  is  engaged.  In  this  way  indifference  to 
eommands  is  often  developed  in  children.  However,  with  development 
words  as  such  become  loaded  with  meaning,  and  acquire  the  power  to 
move  the  individual  to  action.  In  the  early  years,  words  should  be 
need  sparingly  and  other  forms  of  expression  generously  in  all  situa- 
tions requiring  discipline. 

In  the  administration  of  discipline,  personality  is  the  most  important 
factor.  In  a  **  strong  "  personality,  quality  of  voice,  size  and  proportion 
of  body  suggesting  power,  and  features  expressive  of  moral  purpose 
and  determination  are  important  characteristics. 

The  effective  teacher  must  possess  by  nature  a  generous  amount  of 
mother  love,  intelligent,  warm-hearted  sympathy,  and  the  attribute 
of  decisiveness. 

Children  cannot  develop  properly  without    constant  leadership. 

Companionship  alone  would  never  lift  the  child  to  the  highest  plane 

of  development.    The  really  effective  trainer,   whether  parent  or 

teacher,  can  be  both  a  leader  and  a  companion  of  his  children.  A 

teacher  or  parent  who  can  be  a  "  good  fellow"  at  times,  at  other  times 

a  guide,  and  at  still  other  times  a  disciplinarian,  will  accomplish  much 

more  in  his  training  than  one  who  is  either  always  stem  and  "  on  his 

dignity  "  or  always  lax  and  "  easy." 

>      In  social  training  to-day  in  America  we  have  to  combat  a  tendency 

S  for  the  young  to  adopt  betimes  the  interests,  practices,  and  amuse- 

fueaU  of  adults.  Early  ftopluat^catVoiik  m^voa  «veV|  axvest  in  mental 
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d«T«Iopiiieiii  The  •lamtntarj  and  the  high  lehool  ihonld  be  kepi 
simple;  adalt  tendenoiM  should  be  elimineted.  Onoe  the  ■■limilatiTe 
attitade  is  lost  in  childhood,  the  indiyidiud's  growth  will  be  speedilj 
terminated.  Dancing  is  one  of  the  serious  CYils  in  the  secondary-school 
period,  mainly  because  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  nature  and  needs  of 
young  people.  The  introduction  of  folk  dancing  into  the  schools  would 
prove  of  great  serrioe. 


CHAPTER  XV 

METHODS  OF  CORRECTION 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  thoee  methods  of  train- 
ing and  of  control  whioh  seek  to  produce  proper  responses 
in  the  child  without  subjecting  him  to  physical 
auMaairf  pain.  But  we  cannot  escape  commenting  on  this 
wtiwtiMi  jn^p  means  of  government,  which  has  played  the 
leading  role  in  all  times  in  the  correction  of  juvenile  errors. 
From  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record,  the 
rod  has  been  an  apparently  indispensable  instrument  of 
discipline.  Scourging,  flogging,  castigation  have  been  fine 
arts  in  their  day ;  and  to  be  skillful  in  the  use  of  the  scu- 
tica,  the  bastinado,  the  ferule,  the  flagellum,  the  knout,  the 
spatula,  the  birch,  and  similar  appliances  was,  in  an  earlier 
period  of  human  development,  regarded  as  the  highest  ac- 
complishment in  one  who  aspired  to  teach  the  young  idea 
how  to  shoot.  As  late  as  Dickens's  time  the  chief  occupation 
of  schoolmasters  seemed  to  be  chastising  their  pupils,  and 
the  methods  of  Dotheboys  Hall  were  in  fashion  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  prevailing  conception  of  the  schoolmaster 
in  many  localities  to-day  is  as  a  wielder  of  the  rod.  The 
newspapers  in  some  sections  still  announce  gatherings  of 
school-teachers  in  terms  which  indicate  that  their  vocation 
consists  chiefly  in  flogging  youth. 

But  in  the  evolution  of  the  race  there  has  been  a  gradual 
growth  away  from  corporal  punishment  as  a  mode  of  control 
of  wrong-doing.  Society  has  found  that  the  whipping-post, 
at  least  when  it  is  not  supplemented  by  other  corrective 
agencies,  does  not  reform  juvenile  offenders,  as  Morrison^ 
and  others  have  conclusively  shown.  Comparatively  few  pro- 
jfressive  countries  now  make  use  of  public  whipping  as  a 

^  Sm  Viift  JuvtnUt  Of  tndtru 
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fenn  of  puniahment  for  young  oriminals.^  In  England,  Bir- 
mingham is  said  still  to  retain  the  whipping-post,  but  it  is 
claimed  this  city  has  a  larger  percentage  of  young  criminals 
in  proportion  to  its  population  than  any  other  city  in  Eng- 
land. There  are  those  who  believe,  though,  that  flagellation 
has  played  an  important  and  beneficial  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  English  people.  One  hears  it  said  occasionally 
that  great  Englishmen  owe  their  eminence  to  their  flogging 
in  school  as  much  as  to  anything  else.  However,  most  com* 
petent  students  of  the  subject  to-day  seem  to  attribute  the 
vigor  and  integrity  of  the  English  character  more  to  native 
endowment  and  to  the  training  on  the  athletic  field  than  to 
the  virtues  of  the  rod. 

In  our  own  country  it  is  probable  that  both  theory  and 
practice  are  inclining  toward  the  employment  of  other  means 
than  whipping  to  turn  the  young  into  paths  of  vir-  t)m  tm- 
tue,  though  distinguished  teachers  like  President  J^^^^ 
Hall  still  believe  in  the  curative  properties  of  "  Dr.  ^natrj 
Spankster's  tonic."  There  are  among  us  many  men  of  ex- 
perience in  the  control  of  childhood  and  youth  who  agree 
with  President  Hall ;  and  there  are  also  many  who  are  on 
the  other  side.  The  differences  of  opinion,  together  with 
the  prevailing  sentiment,  are  seen  in  the  following  state- 
ments  recently  secured  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
city  of  New  York  in  its  discussion  of  corporal  punishment 
as  a  means  of  correction  in  the  schools  of  the  metropolis. 
The  statements  are  given  as  made  by  the  writers,  in  order 
to  show  their  particular  experiences  with  the  rod,  and  their 
reasons  for  retaining  or  abolishing  it. 

^  Eyra  in  the  tndmngr  of  mnimals  now  the  rod  is  kept  for  wwj  wptkl 
oeeMJona.  The  moro  inteUigent  animali  are  nerer  **  punished  by  ehesHse 
inent  ^ ;  a  harsh  word  is  enoni^h,  and  the  (rreat  dang^  is  that  it  may  ptaw 
too  mnoh.  It  is  a  matter  requiring  from  the  trainer  a  high  degree  of  taet. 
Nor  are  the  bolder  felines  whipped  or  clubbed  to  anything  like  the  extent 
that  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  case.  Only  when  they  are  stabbom  or 
show  fight  do  they  suffer.  **  Do  not  punish  until  you  hare  to ;  then  pnnish 
hard,**  is  the  training  maxim.  —  Adams,  **  The  Training  of  Uma^'^^ctR^VBi^ 
Other  Great  Cats/*  McCiure't  Ifayaxtne,  SevUmUt,  V^^^^ 
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Andrew  "W.  Bdson,  Aiioeuita  Superinteiidant  of  Sehooli,  New 
York :  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  wise  to  give  to  principals  or  teachers 
the  right  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  apon  children  attending  the  pub- 
lic schools.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  principal  aim  in  school  government 
is  to  train  pupils  to  self-control  and  to  prompt  and  willing  obedience. 

CUrenoe  B.  M eleney,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New 
York :  I  believe  that  corporal  punishment  is  not  a  proper  means  to  be 
used  by  a  teacher  to  control  a  class,  to  correct  improper  conduct,  or  to 
inoculate  right  ideals.  Such  means  have  proved  inadequate  wherever 
employed.  The  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  by  a  teacher  tends 
to  alienate  the  pupils,  to  produce  antagonism  and  resentment,  and  to 
make  it  harder  for  the  teacher  to  win  the  regard  of  the  pupils  and  to 
eommand  their  respect  for  the  teacher's  anthoritj. 

Bdward  B.  Shallow,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New 
York :  I  favor  corporal  punishment  as  a  means  of  last  resort  with 
certain  pupils  not  attending  the  schools.  If  a  boy's  conduct  beeomee 
intolerable  in  school,  after  all  means  to  correct  him  have  failed,  and 
he  becomes  impudent  to  his  teacher  or  the  principal,  our  only  way  of 
eonecting  him  now  is  to  expel  him  from  school,  place  him  in  a  truant 
school,  and  support  him  weU  at  public  expense.  There  are  certain  chil- 
dren over  whom  their  own  parents  have  absolutely  no  controL  Theae 
children  cannot  be  reached  by  any  kind  of  moral  suasion.  They  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  obey ;  they  grow  up  in  defiance  of  law  and  order, 
end  when  they  leave  school  they  attempt  to  break  laws,  and  only  a 
policeman's  club  can  subdue  them.  Would  it  not  be  better  as  a  mea- 
sure of  Anal  resort  to  have  a  little  cutaneous  infliction  on  these  f ellowa 
while  they  are  in  school  ? 

Qnetaye  Btranbenmnller,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
New  York  :  I  am  opposed  to  the  pedagogy  of  the  rod,  although  I  am 
fully  conscious  of  a  **  decadence  of  positive  authority  "  in  all  walks  of 
life.  Principally  opposed  because  the  rod  has  been  done  away  with  in 
the  army,  navy,  most  private  schools,  penal  institutions,  etc,  with  good 
effeet  on  those  institutions  ;  also  for  hygienic  reasons.  It  is  nsnally  the 
weak  and  inexperienced  teacher  who  resorts  to  the  rod;  the  whipped 
child  does  not  regard  his  wrong  act  as  the  cause  of  pain,  bat  looks  apon 
the  teacher  as  the  cause  of  pimishment 

D.  L.  Bardwell,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  : 
All  discipline  from  without  must  lead  to  self-control  from  within  or 
utterly  fail.  Dfscipline  by  corporal  punishment  never  leads  to  self-re- 
straint. The  **  bad  boy  "  gets  quite  too  many  cuffs  and  other  forms  of 
corporal  punishment  now.  The  occasional  case  who  might  seem  to  be 
helped  by  corporal  punishment  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  vastly 
greater  number  who  would  be  injured  by  the  restoration  of  corpond 
pamshment.  Corporal  punishment,  where  resorted  to»  almost  inv^ 
riMbfy  weakens  the  real  power  and  Vnfin«nfie  of  the  one  inflioting  it. 
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John  J.  Chlokering,  District  Saperintandcnt  of  Sehoola,  New  York: 
I  believe  the  necesaity  for  its  aetual  inflietioii  leldmii  ariiee,  but  when 
it  does  arise  it  should  be  thoroughly  done  bj  a  rattan  or  rawhide  in 
the  hands  of  the  priucipaL 

John  'W,  Davia,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  Yorfc  : 
The  punishment  should  be  inflicted  by  the  principal,  in  my  opinioii, 
with  the  rattan.  There  is  far  less  respect  for  law  than  there  was  when 
I,  as  a  pupil,  attended  the  schools.  At  that  time  the  principals  had 
authority  to  inflict  corporal  punishment* 

Bdward  D.  Farrell,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  Yorfc : 
I  never  knew  a  stupid  boy  that  improved  in  his  lessons  through  the 
assistance  of  the  rod.  I  never  knew  a  bad  boy  that  was  reformed  by 
the  rod.  It  may  have  had  an  educational  value  or  a  reetraining  infln- 
enoe,  but  its  efiBcacy  in  these  respects  escaped  my  notioe. 

John  OrifBn,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  :  It 
Is  the  parental  and  natural  method.  The  fear  of  punishment  is  the  only 
deterrent  that  restrains  a  wayward  child.  By  leducational  association 
the  normal  child  acquires  a  habit  of  well-doing,  but  this  habit  is  not 
instinctive.  In  a  well-disciplined  sohool  the  use  of  the  rod  would  be 
very  infrequent. 

Jnlia  Riclunan,  District  Superintendent,  New  York :  It  is  a  retro- 
gressive step  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  It  degrades  both  the  popil 
and  the  officer  inflicting  the  punishment.  To  be  effective  it  must  be  so 
•evere  as  to  run  the  risk  of  being  brutal.  If  a  deterrent,  it  achievee 
its  purpose  only  through  fear,  and  not  through  the  development  of 
self-control  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

A.  T.  Bohanffler,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York : 
There  are  numerous  cases  of  pupils  whose  home  and  street  influeneea 
are  not  helpful  to  them,  and  whose  only  conception  of  authority  is  the 
power  to  punish.  As  the  compulsory  law  makes  it  necessary  for  these 
pupils  to  be  retained  in  the  schools,  if  not  placed  in  a  truant  school, 
effective  means  for  securing  proper  respect  and  obedienoe  are  absolutely 
necessary.  Probably  not  more  than  one  in  fifty  of  these  eases  woold 
require  the  actual  application  of  the  rod  ;  bat  the  Hat  that  some  one 
has  the  right  to  use  it  woold  be  a  sofBeient  deterrent  from  disobedi* 
enoe  and  insubordination. 

Bdgar  Ihiba  Bhimer,  Distriet  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New 
York :  No.  It  tends  to  brutalise  both  teacher  and  pupil.  Even  in  the 
training  of  horses  blows  are  not  permissible. 

Beth  T.  Bte^rart,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  Yoik : 
A  little  corporal  punishment  woold  be -a  great  blessing  to  many  a  bad 
boy.  Sparing  the  rod  will,  under  present  conditions,  spoil  the  eity,  by 
giving  it  gradually  a  large  number  of  yonng  desperadoes,  the  only 
way  to  reach  whom  would  be  through  the  much  greater  curse  oontainad 
in  a  sentence  to  jail  ov  the  House  of  R(ifu|^ 
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CharlM  'W.  Oolm,  Sapmniosdmit  of  Sohools,  Albany  :  No.  The 
dMided  improTemeiit  in  good  order  in  tlie  eUssrooms,  aud  the  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  eeiee  of  diicipline,  as  well  m  the  clearer  moral 
atmosphere  of  the  schools,  are,  in  my  opinion  and  in  that  of  the  great 
majority  of  our  principals  and  classroom  teachers,  largely  due  to  the 
nbolitioo  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  year  1892. 

^7.  Zi.  Sterling,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Albnqnerqne  :  I  do. 
In  every  oommunity,  so  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  I  haTe  found 
undisciplined  children,  with  whom  no  argument  prevails  save  oorporal 
punishment. 

John  Morrow,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Allegheny :  Yes,  when 
it  is  necessary.  Either  corporal  punishment  should  be  permitted  or  out- 
laws should  be  immediately  ejected  from  the  school.  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy whatever  with  the  namby-pamby  policy  that  will  tolerate  one 
or  more  nnruly  pupils  taking  the  time  and  energy  of  the  teacher  that 
•nght  to  be  devoted  to  the  schooL  The  decent  chihiren  have  some 
right  to  be  respected. 

^W^illiaa  M.  Blmtar,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Atlanta :  Yes. 
Children  in  the  grammar  schools  are  too  young  to  be  controlled  entirely 
by  reason.  The  home  environment  of  many  of  them  demands  corporal 
punishment.  Of  oourse,  moral  suasion  will  prevail  usually  with  children 
in  grammar  grades. 

Jamaa  H.  Van  Biokle,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Baltimore : 
Our  teachers  have  become  better  teachers  since  they  ceased  to  rely 
npon  force.  The  best  teachers  have  never  needed  to  resort  to  oorporal 
punishment. 

BC  P.  TTThita,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boston  :  Yes, 
to  save  the  boy  ;  to  save  the  school ;  to  save  the  community.  It  should 
be  used  rarely  and  with  judgment. 

Jam«a  B.  Bryan,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Camden,  N.  J. : 
Nine  years'  ezperienoe  with  corporal  punishment  and  nine  years'  ex- 
perience without  have  convinced  me  that  the  conditions  that  exist 
without  it  are  preferable  to  those  with  it  The  school  has  a  stronger 
and  higher  influence,  the  teacher  takes  a  higher  position  in  the  public 
mind,  and  the  parent  takes  a  higher  view  of  the  function  of  the  school 
in  the  community.  The  pupil's  respect  for  the  school  is  likewise 
heightened.  Teaohers  grow  stronger  as  a  better  grade  of  ability  is 
required. 

Bdwln  Q.  Cooley,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chicago :  Unneces- 
sary and  brutal. 

F.  B.  Dyer,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cincinnati :  Yes,  before  the 
age  of  adolescence. 

'William  H.  Blaon,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cleveland :  The 
}0gtil  privilege  to  use  it  should  be  given.  In  practice  it  should  be 
mroided,  but  it  should  not  \)e  TesoTtAdiVo  «i&n^l  m  race  cases  of  vioUir 
tioa  of  the  rule  goYerning  the  aam^. 
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C.  N.  Kendall,  SaperinUodent  of  Sohooli,  lodimoapolii :  ToMben 
should  avoid  corporal  paniahment  wlien  good  diioiplino  oan  be  pce- 
served  by  milder  meant. 

James  Q.  Palmer,  Snperiotendent  of  Sehools,  Jaeksonyille,  Fla.  s 
Yes.  The  majority  of  teachers  oould  not  control  their  pupils  if  it  wae 
known  that  no  corporal  punishment  was  allowed  (speaking  from  n^ 
experience  alone). 

Henry  Snyder,  Superintendent  of  SohooU,  Jersey  Citj :  No.  Un- 
necessary. Control  is  better  without  it  BrutaL  GoTems  by  feari  wOk 
by  love. 

If.  B.  Pearson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Kansas  Citj,  Kaosaa  t 
No,  indeed.  It  is  not  right ;  it  is  not  wise ;  it  is  not  pedagngUal  | 
public  opinion  will  not  sustain  it. 

B.  C.  Moore,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Los  Angeles ;  In  the 
extreme  cases.  I  believe  that  corporal  punishment  should  not  be 
abolished,  but  should  not  be  used.  It  is  nearing  a  vanishing  point  in 
Los  Angeles.  With  an  attendance  in  all  of  thirty-five  thousandy  we 
had  but  254  whippings  last  year,  and  the  number  grows  much  smaller 
each  year. 

B.  H.  Mark,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Louisville :  Yes,  if  pro- 
perly restricted.  There  are  very  few  cases  in  our  schools  requiring  Uie 
use  of  corporal  punishment.  As  a  rule  this  punishment  is  resorted  to 
in  too  trivial  cases,  and  many  times  when  the  one  administering  it  if 
angry. 

Arthur  K.  'Whitcomb,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Lowell,  Mass.! 
As  permissible  under  some  circamstanees,  yes.  In  my  own  work  as 
master  of  a  large  grammar  school  I  found  that  the  right  to  nse  eor- 
poral  punishment  in  extreme  cases  was  a  great  help,  but  I  made  great 
efforts  to  avoid  making  any  use  of  the  privilege.  In  my  last  teaehinf 
I  did  not,  indeed,  inflict  corporal  punishment  at  all. 

H.  C.  Weber,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Nashville  :  There  eomee 
a  time,  no  matter  how  long  deferred,  when  the  will  of  the  child  is 
rebellious  to  authority  and  no  argument  seems  to  reach  the  case.  It 
then  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  one  of  two  expedients,  either 
corporal  punishment  or  exclusion. 

8.  8.  Murphy,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mobile,  Ala. :  Tes,  for 
boys.  There  are  certain  boys  in  every  school  who  require  punishment ; 
and  corporal  punishment,  judiciously  administered,  tends  to  hold  in 
check  such  pupils. 

C.  Henry  Kain,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Philadelphia  : 
Where  corporal  punishment  is  allowed  the  abuses  are  likely  to  be  so 
great  as  to  overbalance  any  poasible  good  that  might  result.  There  are 
reflex  influences  upon  both  teacher  and  pupils  which  are  undoubtedly 
bad.  No  teacher  or  principal  can  administer  corporal  punishment  to 
a  pupil  and  then  go  calmly  on  with  the  tegu\siX  ^^^»^  ^1  ^^  w^BiOP^ 
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room.  The  nniltuig  diitarbMioe  of  the  teaoher't  mind  must  ineritablj 
effect  the  ohermeter  of  the  recitatioui  which  saooeed. 

"W,  H.  Browneon,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Portlmnd,  Maine ; 
In  Portland  we  redace  corporal  punishment  to  its  lowest  possible 
terms.  It  is  used  only  as  a  last  resort  when  other  means  fail.  In  the 
districts  where  we  have  the  most  unruly  boys,  an  extreme  case  would 
mean  either  corporal  punishment  or  expulsion  from  school.  By  the 
former  we  are  often  able  to  keep  the  boy  in  school  two  or  three  years 
longer  than  we  could  without  it,  and  this  seems  worth  while.  There 
might  be  some  teachers  who  could  maintain  discipline  in  such  schools 
if  the  boys  understood  that  they  could  not  be  whipped,  but  the  average 
teacher  would  find  herself  unable  to  properly  govern  her  pupils  with- 
oat  resort  to  frequent  expulsion. 

"W.  H.  Bmmll,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Providenoe  :  There  are 
times  in  a  boy's  life  when  physieal  pain  only  seems  to  bring  him  to 
himself  and  his  relations  to  others.  It  is  at  these  rare  times  that  it 
should  be  used. 

'WUliam  F.  Fox,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Richmond,  Va. : 
Yes.  I  believe  that  other  means  of  discipline  as  far  as  practicable 
should  be  used,  but  there  seems  to  come  a  time  when  nothing  will 
answer  except  the  rod. 

Frank  B.  Cooper,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Seattle,  Wash. : 
There  are  some  cases  which  corporal  punishment,  properly  adminis- 
tered, will  reach,  and  no  other  means  seems  to  be  effective. 

J.  A.  "Whitefoxd,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. : 
Yes,  for  cases  where  other  remedies  will  not  avail.  It  is  not  a  specifie 
for  every  ill,  and  its  nse  often  does  harm.  However,  it  is  rery  much 
like  a  well-eonduoted  home.  A  father  should  not  tell  his  boys  that  he 
dares  not  switch  them  if  they  need  it,  although  he  may  never  have 
occasion.  He  should  not  say  what  might  happen,  but  leave  them  to 
think  he  is  the  head  of  the  bouse. 

F.  Lonia  Soldan,  Late  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  St  Louis : 
In  answer  to  your  specifie  question  :  I  believe  it  proper  in  exceptional 
eases  where  all  other  means  have  failed,  and  where  the  choice  is 
between  corporal  punishment  and  driving  the  child  out  of  school. 

8.  L.  Heater,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  Paul :  I  do  not  believe 
in  free-handed  use  of  corporal  punishment,  and  I  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  granting  the  privilege  of  corporal  punishment  to  teachers,  but 
I  do  believe  that  such  privileges  should  be  given  to  principals  to  be 
used  in  extreme  cases. 

A.  B.  Blodgett,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. : 
Brutalizing  and  unsafe. 

John  J.  Blmir,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Wilmington,  N.  C. : 
There  is  some  penalty  whioh  should  stand  as  a  severe  punishment  for 
grhrooB.  oflbniee,  sooh  as  impetttnttno^  and  the  offering  of  insult  to 
m  hdjr  teaober. 
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P.  IiewiSy  Saperintendent  of  Sehooli,  WoroMter,  Mms.  : 
Ifc  is  often  less  injarioni  in  its  effects  than  other  forms  of  punish- 
ment. It  best  meets  the  impertinent  and  defiant  attitude  on  the  pari 
of  the  papil.  Where  eorpond  punishment  unot  allowed  in  thesohools, 
in  a  majority  of  cases  parents  inflict  corporal  punishment  for  school 
offenses,  but  not  so  wisely  as  the  teachers.  As  obedience  is  the  chief 
Tirtue  of  the  child,  the  discipline  that  best  secures  this  is  best. 

In  this  oonneotion  it  will  be  of  interest  to  examine  the 
practices  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  rod  in  American 
cities  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.^ 


Cirv. 


BSSULATIOV. 


Alldghen  J,  Pa. . 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass.    . 


BoAdo,  N.  T. 


Chicago,  HI. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Clereland,  Ohio     . 
Columbus,  Ohio     . 

Denrer,  Colo.   •    • 


To  be  avoided  when  obedience  and  good 
order  can  be  preserved  by  milder  mea- 
sures. Full  and  accurate  record  required 
to  be  kept,  which  at  all  times  must  be 
subject  to  inspection-  of  anv  member  of 
the  board  or  a  parent  of  a  pupil  in 
attendance. 

Forbidden. 

Forbidden  in  high  schools  and  kinder- 
gartens, and  as  to  girls  in  any  sohooL 
in  any  case,  restricted  to  blows  upon 
the  hand  with  a  rattan.  Each  case  must 
be  reported  through  the  principal  to  the 
supenntendent. 

The  schools  must  be  governed,  as  far  •• 
possible,  without  corporal  punishment, 
special  permission  of  the  superintendent 
necessary  for  any  other  than  a  principal 
or  an  assistant  principal  to  aominister 
punishment. 

Forbidden. 

May  not  be  inflicted  for  failures  in  lessons 
or  recitations.  Blows  ou  head  or  violent 
shaking  of  pupils  prohibited. 

Forbidden,  except  in  unclassified  schools, 
where  it  is  permitted  when  principal 
and  superintendent  consent. 

Allowed  when  all  other  means  have  failed. 
To  be  inflicted  in  schoolroom  by  pupil's 
teacher,  the  principal  being  the  judge  of 
special  cases. 

Teachers  are  required  to  consult  with  and 
to  get  the  approval  of  the  principal  be- 
fore administering  corporal  punishment 
The  child's  parent  and  the  anYtt^VwoA*^ 
ent  mustYie  prompVVf  Vo&vnnnaLVs  Vft^K^ 
8.  CommiuiQMm  of  EdMcotio1^WA^  Y^^QS8ir«KV- 
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Omr. 


Detroit,  Mioh. 
FaURim, 


iisylnd..    • 


Jeney  Citj,  N.  J.  •    • 
KaiUMs  Citjr,  Mo.  .    • 


Lo8  Angelet,  CaL  • 


Loaisville,  Ky.  .  . 

Lowell,  Mass.    .  . 

Memphis,  Tenn.  . 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  . 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Newark,  N.  J.  .    . 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Most  be  ayoided  if  possible.  Most  not  be 
inflicted  without  full  knowledge  and  oon- 
sent  of  prinoipal. 

May  be  iuflioted  when  milder  measures 
fail.  Must  not  ordinarily  be  adminis- 
tered in  presenoe  of  sohool.  Record  of 
each  punishment  and  offense  must  be 
sent  to  superintendent  for  inspection  of 
the  board. 

Must  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  Mav 
be  inflicted  only  in  presenoe  of  prinof- 
lud,  and  must  be  immediately  reported 
bv  him  to  superintendent. 

Forbidden. 

May  be  inflicted  in  cases  of  flagrant  of- 
fenses, and  then  only  after  duly  notifying 
parents  or  guardians  of  intended  punish- 
ment ;  ana  if  pirent  or  guardian  will 
administer  punishment,  so  as  to  preserve 
discipline  of  the  sohool,  teacher  most 
inflict  no  additional  punishment.  Must 
not  be  inflicted  in  presence  of  school, 
but  at  the  close  of  session  and  in  pre- 
sence of  two  other  teachers  or  the  super- 
intendent. 

Must  be  avoided  if  possible ;  switch  or 
strap  to  be  used ;  blows  npon  face  or 
head  forbidden. 

Forbidden. 

To  be  inflicted  only  as  a  last  resort. 

Must  be  avoided  when  good  order  can  be 
preserved  bv  milder  measures. 

Permitted  as  fast  resort  by  prinoipal  only. 
Excessive  punishment  and  lonely  eon- 
finement  prohibited.  Must  not  be  in- 
flicted in  presence  of  class.  All  cases 
must  be  reported  monthly  to  superin- 
tendent. 

Permitted  only  when  all  other  means  fail. 
Principal  only  may  inflict  corporal  pun- 
ishment ;  then  only  when  parents  give 
written  consent.  Each  case  must  be  re- 
ported by  principal  to  superintendent. 

Forbidden. 

May  be  administered,  with  consent  of  prin- 
cipal, in  extreme  cases  only,  but  never 
at  same  session  of  school  at  which  the 
o!l«n%«  viiA  committed.  Cases  to  be  re- 
potted mOtiX\i\^  \A  V^\«tVQL\WQi\«QX« 
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Cirr. 


New  Orleans,  La.  •    • 


New  York.  N.  Y.  .    . 
Omaha,  Nebr.  .    •    • 


Paterson,  N.  J. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  •    • 


Fitttborg,  Pa.  •    .    • 
Ph>yideiioei  R.  I.  •    • 


Booheeter,  N.  Y.  •  . 

St.  Joieph,  Mo.     •  • 

-St  Lonif,  Mo.  •    •  • 

St.  Paul,  Minn..    .  . 

San  Frandaoo^  CaL  • 


Scnuiton.  Bk    •    •    .• 


Reatrieted  to  male  papila  below  high 
echool,  and  to  be  aduiimstered  only  after 
all  other  means  have  failed.  Only  prinei- 
pal,  or  assistant  principal  b]f  aatnoritj 
of  the  former,  have  right  to  infliet.  Re- 
stricted to  the  hands,  and  must  not  be 
inflicted  in  presence  of  class,  or  at  time 
of  offense.  Monthly  report  to  snpezin- 
tendent  required. 

Forbidden. 

Teachers  are  required  to  govern  their 
pupils  by  kindness  and  appeals  to  their 
nobler  sif  ections  and  sentiments. 

Forbidden. 

There  is  no  rule  ;  but  corporal  punishment 
is  said  to  have  been  abandoned  by  com- 
mon  consent. 

Not  forbidden,  but  is  inflicted  only  in  as- 
treme  cases. 

No  pupil  above  primary  liable,  and  in  the 
latter  only  with  written  consent  of 
parent  or  guardian.  Each  case  must  be 
reported  to  superintendent  immediately, 
who  causes  an  investigation  to  be  made. 

May  be  inflicted  in  extreme  cases  by  the 
principal  or,  with  his  consent,  by  aa 
assistant. 

Must  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  Eaeh 
ease  to  be  reported  to  principal  and  by 
him  monthly  to  superintendent. 

Inflicted  only  with  consent  of  principal,  by 
either  teacher  or  principal,  presence  m 
both  being  required.  Authorized  but  not 
encouraged  by  the  beard,  being  left 
largely  to  the  discretion  of  principal. 

Forbidden,  except  when  necessary  to  repel 
violence. 

May  not  be  inflicted  in  the  high  schools  or 
upon  girls  in  any  schools.  It  is  permitted 
only  in  extreme  eases,  and  may  be  in- 
flicted only  by  principals  or  by  viee- 
principals  with  the  consent  of  principals. 
Excessive  punishment  is  prohibited,  only 
a  strap  or  a  rattan  being  allowed. 

Forbidden  except  in  flagrant  cases  of  dis- 
obedience and  disorder.  Not  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  presensA  «&  iii^iw^>\>^ 
some  other  teaeVieT  w  ^a  «a\«raN»n^ 
I     ent  reqiuxed  to  be  ^sMAaV 
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Cm. 


Bmulatkw. 


SrnumM,  N.  T.  . 
Toledo,  Ohio  .  . 
Wtthington,  D.  C. 


Wowrter,  lim.  •    , 


Forbidden. 

Forbidden. 

Must  be  AToided  if  potable.  All  caaee  most 
be  reported  monthly  to  principal  and 
through  him  and  supenrismg  principal 
to  superintendent. 

Permitted  only  in  extreme  oases,  then  only 
when  approted  by  principal  or  superin- 
tendent. Must  not  be  inflicted  in  pre* 
senoe  of  schod.  Teachers  are  required 
to  make  and  keep  complete  veeoras  ol 
aU< 


There  is  a  marked  diffeienoe  of  opini(m  anKmg  EoTcqpeaa 
ichoolmasters  regarding  the  value  of  the  rod  as  a  means  of 
ftetsB-  oontroL  In  Germany,  one  finds  corporal  ponisb- 
22JJ^^  ment  in  general  use,  at  least  in  the  elementary 
oenMia  schools ;  and  the  principle  is  recognized  even  in 
the  secondary  schools.  The  Grerman  teacher  in  every  grade, 
from  the  kindergarten  through  the  gymnasium^  believes  in 
*^  strict  discipline."  He  is  not  in  Uie  least  sentimental  in 
his  attitude  toward  his  pupils  ;  and  if  appearances  can  be 
relied  upon,  he  would  rather  whip  in  cases  of  doubt  than 
let  an  offender  escape.  The  German  instructor  is  not  easily 
affected  by  the  tears  of  his  subjects ;  indeed,  he  seems  to 
think  a  certain  amount  of  chastisement  is  essential  to  the 
proper  training  of  a  child.  Spontaneity,  as  the  term  is  used 
among  us,  is  not  much  in  evidence  in  a  German  schooL 
There  pupils  are  required  to  do  as  they  are  commanded, 
and  not  as  they  might  choose  on  their  own  initiative.  The 
German  seeks  to  train  men  and  women  who  are  obedient 
and  respectful  toward  authority,  and  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  crush  out  originality  or  independence  among  children, 
wherever  it  is  manifested  in  opposition  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  under  which  one  is  supposed  to  conduct  himself. 
The  German  school  is  essentially  a  military  institution,  and 
foToe  IB  relied  upon  aa  l\i&  ^^Itgl^^^x^  ^i  ocratroL 


IN  ENGLAND  AND  IN  FRANCE  867 

Until  recently,  the  rod  was  much  in  evidence  in  the 
schools  of  England.  English  satirists  have  chosen  the 
schoolmaster  as  the  chief  object  of  their  ridicule.  They 
have  represented  him  as  a  tyrant,  a  sanguinary  monster, 
eager  for  the  blood  of  his  helpless  victims.  Let  one  go 
through  English  literature  dealing  in  any  way  with  school 
training,  and  he  will  be  impressed,  and  it  may  be  oppressed, 
by  the  prominent  place  occupied  by  the  birdi  and  the  cane 
as  instruments  of  education.  In  descriptions  of  school- 
rooms, the  only  apparatus  mentioned  often  are  the  ferule 
and  the  rod.  But  the  times  are  changing.  Dickens  and 
others  drove  the  rod  almost,  though  not  entirely,  from  the 
school.  It  is  still  used  on  occasion,  even  in  such  instita- 
tions  as  Eton  and  Rugby ;  but  the  schoolmasters  in  these 
schools  say  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  it  often.  Self- 
control  and  self-discipline  are  coming  to  be  relied  upon 
more  and  more  largely ;  and  though  older  boys  do  some- 
times, in  Eton  for  instance,  flog  their  fags  for  carelessness 
or  "  freshness,"  still  there  is  much  less  of  this  form  of  cor- 
rection than  there  was  when  the  present  system  was  first 
put  into  effect.  The  use  of  physical  pain  as  a  method  of  dis- 
cipline is  declining,  even  in  the  hands  of  boys  themselves. 

The  general  tendency  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  rod  has 
gone  farther  in  France  than  in  any  other  country,  so  far  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  present  writer  extends.  There  corporal 
punishment  is  absolutely  prohibited  in  all  public  schools. 
One  may  go  into  schoolrooms  in  that  country,  and  note  a 
large  placard  in  the  front  of  the  room,  so  tliat  it  can  be 
read  by  all  the  pupils,  bearing  the  following  directions 
from  the  HeglemerU  dee  Ecoles  primaires  publiqueB  :  •— 

AHide  17. 

Les  punitions  admiaes  dans  les  ^oles  pnbliques  sont  (the  pan* 
iihments  allowed  in  the  public  schools  are)  :  — 

1.  Les  mauvais  points.    (Demerit  mai^s.) 

2.  La  r^primande.  (Beproof.) 
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3.  La  privation  partielle  de  la  r^r^tion.  (Partial  loss  of  re* 
cesses.) 

4.  La  retenae  apr^s  la  classe  du  soir.  (Detention  after  school.) 

5.  L'imposition  d*un  coart  devoir  sappl^mentaire  dans  la  fap 
mille.  (The  assignment  of  short  tasks,  supplementary  to  the  regu- 
lar school  work,  to  be  done  at  home.) 

6.  L'exclusion  de  trois  jours  au  plus  sons  la  seule  responsabilit^ 
da  Directeur  de  I'^ole.  Avis  en  sera  donn^  k  la  famille  et  k  I'ln- 
specteur  primaire.  (The  Director  of  the  School  may  suspend  the 
pupil  for  three  days  at  most,  notice  of  this  to  be  sent  to  the  par- 
ents and  the  inspector  of  elementary  schools.) 

Dans  le  cas  d'inconduite  notoire,  cette  peine  pourra  6tre  port^ 
de  trois  k  bait  jours  avec  Fassentiment  de  I'lnspecteur  pri- 
maire. Avis  en  sera  donn^  k  la  mairie  et  aux  parents.  (In  the 
case  of  serious  misconduct,  suspension  from  school  *'  May  be  ex- 
eztended  '*  from  three  to  eight  days,  with  the  consent  of  the  in- 
spector of  prinmry  schools,  notice  to  this  effect  to  be  sent  to  the 
parents  and  the  mayor.) 

Article  18. 

n  est  absolument  interdit  d'infliger  aucun  ch&timent  corporeL 
(Corporal  punishment  is  absolutely  forbidden). 

When  one  asks  the  French  schoolmasters  whether  the 
pupils,  knowing  they  cannot  be  punished  severely,  do  not 
lake  advantage  of  their  teachers,  he  is  told  that  no  diffi- 
culty has  been  experienced  from  this  source  thus  far.  ^  We 
try  to  be  fathers  to  our  children,*'  they  say,  ^  and  our  pu- 
pils appreciate  it.  When  we  cannot  use  the  rod  we  find 
other  means  of  control.  We  would  not  return  to  corporal 
punishment  even  if  we  were  given  the  right  so  to  do.  Our 
pupils  are  much  happier  now  than  they  were  of  old,  when 
the  rod  was  depended  upon  almost  wholly  in  the  discipline 
of  pupils." 

Now,  it  may  be  instructive  to  compare  the  conduct  of 
French  and  Grerman  pupils  in  the  schools.  One  difference 
between  them  will  be  readily  apparent  to  any  observer. 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  spontaneity  among  the  French 
children,  but  the  German  children  have  a  much  more  i 
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0118  attitude  toward  their  work.  French  sohookoasters  find 
it  necessary  frequently  to  ask  for  the  attention  of  j^^^^^^m^ 
their  pupils,  and  to  caution  them  against  disturb-  •<  «iptii- 
ing  their  classmates.  But  rarely  does  one  hear  a  buopmui 


German  teacher  ask  for  attention,  or  exhort  pupils 
to  ^^  behave  themselves/'  or  to  apply  themselves  to  their 
tasks,  and  the  like.  From  the  beginning  of  his  school  life 
the  German  child  is  made  to  feel  that  if  he  errs  he  will  pay 
the  penalty  therefor  in  dermal  pain,  and  this  seems  to  make 
him  eager  to  conform  completely  to  the  rules  of  the  school. 
It  is  probable  that  the  French  schools  would  be  somewhat 
more  effective  if  they  had  a  little  of  the  German  rigor  of 
discipline;  not  too  much  of  it,  but  enough  to  make  pupils 
feel  the  need  of  applying  themselves  more  faithfully  to  the 
tasks  appropriate  to  the  school.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ger- 
man system  seems  to  be  lacking  in  that  it  crushes  individ- 
uality and  initiative,  and  it  does  not  develop  in  pupils,  taken 
as  a  whole,  the  ability  to  control  themselves  effectively  when 
they  escape  from  authority.  In  the  universities  all  govern- 
ment of  pupils  from  without  is  abandoned ;  each  student 
may  do  as  he  chooses.  Unfortunately  the  majority,  perhaps, 
<io  not  choose  to  apply  themselves  to  university  duties  in  an 
earnest,  effective  manner.  In  no  institutions  anywhere  ap- 
parently are  students  more  given  to  dissipation  and  riot- 
ous living  than  they  are  in  these  German  universities,  most 
of  the  members  of  which  have  been  put  through  a  rigorous 
system  of  training  for  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years.  Probably 
the  students  at  the  Sorbonne,  trained  under  a  lax  system  df 
discipline,  are  as  capable  of  controlling  themselves  and  ap 
plying  themselves  to  serious  work  as  are  the  Grerman  students 
trained  under  a  rigid  military  system.  It  would  seem  that, 
after  all,  the  rod,  whether  extensively  used  as  it  is  in  some 
places,  or  prohibited  as  it  is  in  others,  is  not  the  chief  factor 
(though  it  doubtless  plays  a  part)  in  determining  self-control. 
To  return  to  the  prevailing  practice  in  our  own  country, 
while  we  may  rejoice  heartily  in  all  that  has  been  achieved. 
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in  liberating  childhood  from  the  bondage  of  the  rod,  it  b 
btktpMi-  Btill  possible  that  we  have  erred  in  thinking  that 
S!SS^,y  the  young  react  to  coercion  and  corporal  punish- 
^iur  ment  as  an  adult  does,  and  so  that  physical  pain 
otntryr  ought  never  to  be  employed  as  a  means  of  control. 
One  who  in  an  unprejudiced  spirit  observes  the  child  in  all 
his  daily  struggles  to  adapt  himself  to  the  world,  comes  inev- 
itably to  believe  that  he  is  happiest  when  he  concludes  that 
he  should  yield  without  protest  to  the  guidance  of  those  wiser 
than  he.  When  he  persists  in  his  o?m  way,  which  is  unhap- 
pily the  way  of  darkness  in  considerable  part,* — the  philoso- 
phy of  Froebel  and  Dickens  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing,— he  finds  himself  in  constant  antagonism  to  his  social 
enyiroument.  In  the  end,  of  course,  he  must  fall  into  line  or 
be  ruled  out  altogether ;  but  when  his  trainers  take  too  senti- 
mental a  view  of  their  duty,  he  is  likely  not  to  learn  the 
lesson  of  ready  compliance  with  rightful  authority  until  it  is 
too  late.  Unless  the  child  has  the  experience  and  inhibition 
of  the  adult,  he  cannot  be  intrusted  with  adult  freedom,  in 
the  sense  that  he  can  ignore  authority,  speaking  now  from 
the  standpoint  of  his  own  welfare.  The  really  happy  child, 
after  all,  is  the  one  who  accepts  his  elders  as  his  experience, 

^  Spencer  makes  this  point  strong  in  hie  edncationel  philoeophy.  "  Why 
b  edncetion  needed  at  all  ?  "  he  asks  in  Socio/  Statics^  pp.  207,  20a  *'  Why 
doet  not  the  child  grow  spontaneously  into  a  normal  hnman  being? 
Why  shonld  it  be  requisite  to  curb  this  propensity,  to  stimulate  the  other 
sentiment,  and  thus  by  artificial  aids  to  mould  the  mind  into  something  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  would  of  itself  become  ?  ...  It  is  an  indisputable  fact 
that  the  moral  oonstitntion  which  fitted  man  for  his  original  predatory  state 
differs  from  the  one  needed  to  fit  him  for  this  social  state,  to  which  mnlti- 
plication  of  the  race  has  led.  .  .  .  The  law  of  adaptation  is  effecting  a  tran- 
sition from  the  one  constitution  to  the  other.  Living  then,  as  we  do,  in  the 
midst  of  this  transition,  we  must  expect  to  find  sundry  phenomena  which  are 
explicable  only  upon  the  hypothesis  that  humanity  is  at  present  partially 
adapted  to  both  these  states,  and  not  completely  to  either  —  has  only  in  ade- 
g^ree  lost  the  disposition  needed  for  savage  life,  and  has  but  imperfectly  ao- 
qnired  those  needed  for  social  life.  .  •  .  The  selfish  squabbles  of  the  nursery, 
ihb  persecution  of  the  playground,  the  lyings  and  petty  thefts,  the  rough 
treatment  of  inferior  creatures,  the  propensity  to  destroy  —  these  imply  that 
UndsDOy  to  pursue  gratiftcation  at  the  expense  of  other  beings  which  quali- 
Ad  Bua  icr  the  wildemeas,  and  wW\i  diaKvaiiiSi&»^Vsa3&.  Va  vc^^&aaad  Ufe." 
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and  acqniesoes  readily  in  their  suggeBtions.  li  they  are  per- 
fect in  wisdom,  and  gaide,  not  repress  him,  then  will  his  hap' 
piness  be  perfect.  But  even  if  their  vision  be  obscured  in 
many  ways,  it  is  still  best  that  he  should  readily  follow  their 
leading.  The  first  lesson  which  is  taught  the  young  of  any 
species  of  animal  life  is  to  do  instantly  what  they  are  told 
to  do  by  their  elders,  who  chastise  them  if  they  do  not  obey. 
This  seems  a  hardship  at  the  moment,  but  it  is  a  blessing 
in  the  long  run,  for  without  it  survival  would  be  impossible. 
But  suppose  the  child  refuses  to  follow  the  leading  of 
authority ;  what  then  ?  This  problem  gave  Locke,  as  it  has 
given  most  trainers  of  the  young,  more  trouble  ^^_ 
than  any  other.  He  could  forgive  every  deviation  muLtti 
from  conventional  conduct  in  a  child  except  ob-  '"^ 
stinacy ;  but  this  he  regarded  as  a  grievous  sin,  that  in  the 
last  resort  must  be  cudgeled  out  of  the  child.  His  childish 
errors  may  be  overlooked ;  there  is  no  need  to  rate  and  vex 
him  about  his  manners,  they  will  take  care  of  themselves ; 
age  alone  will  cure  these  faults.^  But  if  he  be  obstinate, 
beat  him ;  use  the  rod  until  you  break  his  wilL  There  is  not 
middle  ground ;  you  must  get  the  upper  hands  of  your  child. 
Kousseau  condemned  Locke's  doctrine,  and  the  followers  of 

^  "  Nothing  bnt  ObstiiiMy  should  iiie«t  with  muj  ImpwioiiSMM  or  loi^ 
UM^e.  All  other  Faults  should  be  oorrected  with  a  gentle  Hsnd ;  and  Uad 
ens^ag^g^  Words  will  work  better  and  more  efFectoaUy  upon  a  willini^  Mladt 
and  eren  prevent  a  good  deal  of  that  Penrerseness  whieh  roxigh  and  impa- 
rious  Usoi^  often  produces  in  well-disposed  and  generous  Minds.  ^T  is  true, 
Obstinacy  and  wilful  Neglects  must  be  mastered,  even  though  it  oost  Blows 
to  do  it :  But  I  am  apt  to  think  Perverseness  in  the  Pupils  is  often  the  Effect 
of  Frowardness  in  the  Tutor ;  and  that  most  Children  would  seldom  hare  da- 
senred  Blows,  if  needless  and  misapplied  Roughness  had  not  taught  tham 
Ill-nature,  and  giren  them  an  Ayersion  for  their  Teacher  and  all  that  eomst 
from  him. 

*'  InadTcrtency,  Forgetfulness,  Unsteadiness,  and  Wandering  of  Thom^t, 
are  the  natural  Faults  of  Childhood ;  and  therefore,  where  they  are  not  ob- 
served to  be  wilful,  are  to  be  mentioned  softly,  and  gain'd  upon  by  Tima.  If 
every  slip  of  this  kind  produces  Anger  and  Rating,  the  Oeeasion  of  Rabaka 
and  Corrections  will  return  so  often,  that  the  Tutor  will  be  a  oonstant  Ta^ 
ror  and  Uneasiness  to  his  Pupils.  Which  one  thing  is  enough  to  hinder  their 
profiting  by  his  Lessons,  and  to  defeat  aU  hia  Mathodi  of  luatniflUflaJ*-^ 
Locke,  Education,  Quick,  p.  144 
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Froebel  regard  it  as  omel  and  inhnmaiL  This  seems  to  be  a 
matter  again  of  sentiment  largely,  —  the  interpretation  of 
ehildish  feeling  from  the  adult  standpoint.  The  experiences 
of  unbiased  parents  and  teachers,  together  with  studies 
like  those  of  Barnes  and  Darrah  ^  upon  children's  views  of 
punishment,  lead  one  to  think  that  they  often  regard  whip- 
ping as  the  just  and  reasonable  penalty  for  certain  misdeeds. 
If  it  be  plainly  merited  it  probably  does  not  crush  the  spirit 
of  the  offender,  as  the  philosopher  sitting  in  his  armchair 
and  working  with  preconceived  premises  sometimes  reasons 
that  it  wilL  The  administration  of  physical  pain  for  insub- 
ordination is  not  regarded  by  children  as  the  adult  would 
regard  it  if  it  were  inflicted  upon  him;  and  if  a  child  is  in 
continual  conflict  with  his  social  environment  because  he 
insists  on  doing  what  in  the  nature  of  things  he  cannot  do, 
and  day  after  day  there  is  verbal  contest  between  himself 
and  those  who  are  responsible  for  his  well-being,  then  would 
it  not  be  better  for  all  concerned  occasionally  to  have  the 
question  of  leadership  definitely  settled  by  the  application 
of  force  if  necessary  ? 

It  will  not  require  much  argument  to  convince  any  reader 
that  it  is  not  wise  to  use  the  same  methods  of  correction 
and  exhortation  with  all  pupils  indiscriminately. 


^^^  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  boy  in  the  first 
^J^  grade,  say,  who  has  always  "  had  his  own  way.'* 
His  thoughts,  his  feelings,  his  very  muscles  have 
become  surcharged  with  the  autocratic  temper.  His  experi- 
ences have  given  him  no  data  for  interpreting  an  order  of 
things  where  he  roust  follow  instead  of  lead,  and  he  must 
begin  ab  initio  in  learning  this  lesson.  Of  course,  the  teacher 
cannot  expect  that  he  will  at  once  respond  appropriately  to 
his  requests,  as  will  the  boy  who  has  been  trained  in  obedi- 
ence in  his  home,  and  who  has  gained  facility  in  carrying 
commands  out  into  appropriate  conduct.  No  one  but  a 
itnmg,  capable  person,  and  a  patient  one  as  well,  can  induce 

^  Sm  Studiei  in  Sducatioiif  two  Tolnmet,  edited  by  BafOM. 
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the  bnlly  to  assume  a  reasonably  docfle  attitude  in  the 
sofaookoom.  It  will  take  time  to  acoomplish  this,  and  there 
will  be  frequent  backsliding  on  the  part  of  the  offender,  for 
his  original  attitudes  of  resistance  and  domineering  will  not 
easily  be  overcome.  The  wise  teacher  will  not  be  discour- 
aged in  his  task  of  breaking  in  the  untrained  colt,  nor  will 
he  let  his  anger  get  the  better  of  him,  for  he  will  realize 
that  the  offender  is  really  not  at  fault.  No  one,  boy  or  man, 
can  in  an  instant  will  his  past  out  of  his  desires  and  im- 
pulses, nor  can  he  will  all  at  once  a  wholly  new  attitude  or 
quality  into  his  feelings  and  expressions. 

Fortunately,  the  teacher  has  an  opportunity  deeply  to 
impress  the  child  when  he  first  enters  school,  for  he  is  then 
in  a  more  or  less  plastic  condition  in  respect  to  his  attitude 
toward  the  new  order.  Even  if  he  has  been  a  bully  in  his 
home,  he  may  usually  be  made,  without  the  use  of  harsh 
means,  to  feel  the  importance  and  the  dignity  of  the  order 
and  rules  of  the  school,  and  this  appreciation  will  lead 
easily  to  the  attitude  of  docility.  One  may  often  see  boys 
who  dominate  oyer  every  one  in  their  homes,  but  who  are 
as  })umble  and  respectful  in  the  school  as  one  could  wish. 
However,  the  right  start  must  be  made.  From  the  very 
beginning  pupils  must  be  impressed  with  everything  per- 
taining to  the  school.  If  an  attitude  of  indifference  or  disre- 
spect be  acquired  at  the  outset,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  at  all 
possible,  to  establish  a  different  attitude  later. 

It  is  probably  within  the  bounds  of  fact  to  say  that  men 
have  always  felt  that  force  and  coercion  applied  in  some 
mannc^r  is  necessary  in  order  to  insure  the  devel-  ooamitr 
opment  of  right  social  attitudes  in  the  young.  '^^H^^ 
Persistent  nonconformists  must  have  serious,  or  fMMis'* 
even  painful,  experiences  occasionally,  which  will  impress 
upon  them  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  and  the 
necessity  of  choosing  the  former.  But  how  are  these  expe- 
riences to  be  gained  ?  As  we  have  seen,  this  is  the  question 
which  has  troubled  educationists  since  Plato's  day.  The 
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plan  indorsed  by  Looke,  Bonsflean,  Spenoer,  and  others  is 
most  nearly  in  accord  with  contemporary  feeling,  —  that  a 
child  must  be  made  to  realize  clearly  that  social  conduct 
will  increase  his  happiness,  while  ill-wiU  toward  his  fellows, 
selfishness,  and  disobedience  will  diminish  his  pleasures  and 
augment  his  pains.  Out  of  this  conception  has  gro?m  the 
doctrine  of  the  discipline  of  ^  natural  consequences."  Arbi- 
trary punishment  often  fails  of  its  end,  it  is  said,  because 
the  offender  does  not  look  upon  his  penalties  as  the  inevi- 
table result  of  his  misdeeds.  When  a  child  strikes  his  finger 
with  a  hammer  he  is  not  in  doubt  r^;arding  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  in  this  instance,  and  consequently  he  is  on 
his  guard  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  event.  But  when 
lie  plays  truant  and  is  some  time  later  whipped  for  it,  he 
may  thmk  that  his  punishment  is  due  to  the  ill  temper  and 
the  injustice  of  his  teacher,  or  that  it  is  an  accidental  affair, 
and  would  not  have  occurred  with  another  teacher  or  under 
other  conditions.  So  he  will  try  it  again  when  the  situation 
is  altered ;  the  punishment  seeming  to  him  capricious,  he 
will  take  chances  with  it  when  the  conditions  change.  And, 
too,  when  the  boy  is  always  whipped  for  certain  kind^  of 
wrong-doing,  he  is  apt  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  every- 
thing for  which  he  is  not  whipped  is  permissible ;  and  so 
he  gains  little  if  any  appreciation  of  the  corrective  forces 
that  alone  are  effective  in  mature  life.  If  as  a  man  he  b 
selfish  and  people  treat  him  accordingly,  though  he  be  not 
whipped,  he  will  be  likely  to  think  himself  abused.  He  can- 
not connect  causes  and  effects  in  much  of  his  conduct,  be- 
cause during  his  plastic  years  he  was  not  practiced  in  this 
subtle  art.  He  is  quite  incapable  of  detecting  the  very  in- 
tricate ways  in  which  his  deeds  return  upon  him,  and  so 
experience  teaches  him  little  which  can  be  of  service  to  him 
in  mending  his  errors.  He  does  not  ascribe  his  social  mis- 
fortunes to  his  own  shortcomings ;  instead  he  thinks  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  the  world.  It  is  too  late  for  him  when 
he  reaches  maturity  to  acquire  the  habit  of  tracing  natural 
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consequences  in  behavior;  rather  he  will  be  inclined  to 
spend  his  time  complaining  at  the  injustice  of  men  if  they 
oppose  his  undertakings. 

Rousseau  would  permit  no  direct  expression  of  repres- 
sive, coercive,  or  punitive  authority  in  the  training  of  the 
child.  The  latter  should  stand  in  awe  or  in  fear  of  nothing 
but  the  inevitable  consequences  of  his  actions.  No  one 
should  ever  command  or  forbid  him ;  let  him  learn  what  ii 
right  through  experience,  which,  as  Rousseau  thought  of 
it,  excludes  the  indignation  even  of  his  elders.  The  kindeiw 
garten  has  apparently  indorsed  this  principle,  and  has  given 
it  standing  among  many  people.  Every  child,  say  some  of 
the  interpreters  of  Froebel,  possesses  a  spark  of  divinity, 
and  no  adult  has  the  right  to  quench  it  by  the  exercise  of 
autocratic  authority. 

But  those  who  think  in  the  spirit  of  modem  thought 
doubt  the  possibility  or  the  wisdom  of  letting  the  child  at* 
tempt  to  learn  the  whole  of  the  social  law  without  . 

authority  to  coerce  him  at  times.  If  the  principle  imIiIb 
of  control  by  natural  consequences,  as  Rousseau 
and  Spencer  ^  expound  it,  were  the  only  one  followed  in  the 
training  of  the  young  child,  he  would  surely  be  destroyed 

^  The  following  itatement  from  Spencer  faidiontee  Us  Tiew  of  the  •aefolM 
of  authority  over  the  child.  ^  The  power  of  ■elf-goTemment,'*  he  snyi,  **  liko 
mU  other  powers,  can  be  deyeloped  only  by  exeroiae.  Whoeo  ii  to  mlo  hia 
pauiont  in  maturity,  mnst  be  practiced  in  mling  orar  hia  paarimii  dnrin|f 
yonth.  Observe,  then,  the  abeordity  of  the  ooeroiTe  system.  Instead  of  habit- 
uating: a  boy  to  be  a  law  to  himself  as  he  is  required  in  after  life  to  be,  it 
administers  the  law  for  him.  Instead  of  preparing  him  against  the  day  when 
he  shall  leave  the  paternal  roof,  by  inducing  him  to  fix  the  boundariea  of 
his  actions  and  voluntarily  confine  himself  within  them,  it  marks  out  thoaa 
boundaries  for  him,  and  says,  '  cross  them  at  your  peril.'  Here  we  hara  a 
being  who,  in  a  few  years,  is  to  become  hia  own  master,  and,  by  way  of  fit- 
ting him  for  such  a  condition,  he  is  aUowed  to  be  his  own  master  as  litda 
as  possible.  Whilst  in  every  other  particular  it  is  thought  desirable  tiiat 
what  the  man  will  have  to  do,  the  child  should  be  well  drilled  in  doipg,  ia 
this  most  important  of  all  particulars  —  the  controlling  of  himself— it  b 
thought  that  the  less  practice  he  has  the  better.  No  wonder  that  thoaa  who 
have  been  brought  up  under  the  severest  discipline  should  so  Ireqiiently  1 
out  the  wildest  of  the  wild.  Sudi  a  result  it  Just  what  might  hftT*  ' 
looked  for."  —  Social  StaticMt  pp.  806,  807. 
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before  he  oould  reach  the  point  where  he  ooald  recognize 
causes  and  effects  in  conduct,  and  govern  himself  accord- 
ingly. Rousseau  and  his  disciples  have  apparently  failed  to 
take  due  account  in  their  theories  of  the  fact  that  a  prin- 
ciple of  social  training  which  may  be  serviceable  in  the 
education  of  a  child  of  eleven  may  be,  and  is  likely  to  be, 
utterly  useless  if  not  vicious  when  applied  to  the  infant  in 
arms.  The  child  of  maturer  years  has  guned  some  insight 
into  the  connections  between  actions  and  their  outcome 
upon  his  wel&re ;  that  is,  he  can  trace  the  connections  be- 
tween what  he  does  and  what  happens  to  him  ^*  naturally  " 
as  a  result  thereof.  But  it  is  altogether  different  with  the 
infant ;  his  vision  for  matters  of  this  sort  extends  only  an 
arm's  length ;  he  cannot  see  the  relation  between  misdeeds 
and  their  *^  natural "  consequences  except  in  the  simple  and 
more  obvious  instances.  He  can  doubtless  make  some  sort 
of  connection  between  his  destroying  his  mother's  china,  for 
instance,  and  the  dermal  stimulation  administered  by  her 
immediately  thereafter ;  but  if  some  time  later  his  mother 
refuses  to  give  him  food  because  he  has  broken  his  dishes, 
his  piece-meal  mind  will  not  be  apt  to  trace  the  desired 
relation  between  the  previous  wrong  act  and  the  present 
unhappy  consequence.  He  will  be  more  apt  to  think  that 
his  modier  is  mean  or  freaky. 

After  all,  correction  of  wrong  action  by  the  parent  or 
the  teacher  or  the  policeman  is  ^^  natural "  punishment,  for 
the  representatives  of  law  and  order  have  to  b( 
reckoned  with  when  we  are  considering  the  eon- 
sequences  of  deeds.  It  is  surely  ^^  natural "  for  a 
mother  to  be  indignant  when  her  china  is  heed- 
lessly or  purposely  broken,  and  to  take  steps  to 
prevent  anything  of  the  sort  occurring  again.  Of 
course,  there  is  danger  that  the  parent  will  not 
administer  the  moral  law  as  uniformly  or  wisely 
as  nature  does  the  physical  law,  but  this  does  not  affect  the 
]irinciple.  The  sorrow,  or  indignation,  or  even  punitive  ] 
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tion  of  one  in  authority,  occasioned  by  the  misdeed  of  a 
child,  is  a  sign  to  the  latter  that  he  must  change  his  oonne, 
or  at  least  be  more  circumspect  in  his  conduct.  In  his  early 
years  he  does  not  raise  the  question  of  justice  or  arbitrari- 
ness when  he  is  corrected  for  his  errors ;  he  simply  condadea 
therefrom  how  he  should  carry  himself  in  the  future,  just  as 
when  he  bums  his  finger  on  the  stove  he  decides  *^  naturally  *' 
to  avoid  the  source  of  his  trouble  on  all  occasions.  This  in 
principle  is  all  he  cares  for  or  is  capable  of  appreciating 
during  his  first  few  years.  What  can  I  do  with  safety?  is 
the  question  ever  on  his  lips ;  and  whatever  brings  no  serious 
pain  of  any  kind,  so  far  as  can  be  discerned,  is  allowable^ 
while  all  else  must  be  guarded  against,  or  abandoned  com- 
pletely. 

Viewed  from  the  evolutionary  standpoint,  the  parent  and 
teacher  were  conserved  to  direct  the  child  in  his  inmiaturity 
and  helplessness.  They  are  simply  wisdom  stored  up  for  him, 
and  put  at  his  disposal,  while  he  is  gaining  wisdom  for  him- 
self ;  and  the  child  should  properly  regard  them  in  just  this 
light.^  It  is  as  though  in  obeying  them  he  abides  by  the 
verdict  of  his  own  experience,  when  it  commands  him  to  do 
this  deed  and  not  to  do  that  one.  The  right  relation  between 
trainer  and  pupil  will  develop  this  attitude  of  confidence  and 
obedience  on  the  part  of  the  latter.   This  relation,  though 

1  It  M  poMible  that  tome  of  us  aie  oarryinn^  the  theorj  of  Mlf-aethrttj  too 
far  in  these  days.  Those  in  authority  ooght  not  to  be  oontinoally  addaf 
yonn^  children  whether  they  want  to  do  this  or  that  or  the  other  thing.  In- 
fants ought  not  to  be  required  to  make  their  own  Judgments  in  refersnotto 
many  of  the  things  in  daily  life.  The  teacher  or  parent  ou|^t  to  go  ahead  aa 
the  assumption  that  oertain  things  should  be  done,  and  there  is  no  need  of 
asking  questions  about  them.  The  goTemor  should  study  the  temperimfl 
of  the  child  in  order  to  ascertain  his  likes  and  dislikea,  and  theaa  should  ba 
respected.  If  a  child  does  not  like  bread,  for  example,  the  adult  oq|^t  not  to 
force  bread  upon  him ;  nor  ought  he  to  ask  at  STory  meal,  "  WVl  joahrnm 
bread  ?  *'  This  gires  the  child  too  much  importance.  It  plaoes  goyeiiinwt 
in  his  hands  before  he  is  ready  to  gorem.  At  his  stage  of  derelopmaBt  ft  hi 
easier  and  more  natural  for  him  to  hare  things  determined  for  him  in  Mna 
part.  There  qeed  be  no  arbitrary  authority  in  this.  It  b  not  mnessary  te 
the  adult  to  say,  "You  must  do  this  or  that  or  the  oiharthiBf."  Thtnhia 
median  course  which  the  wise  tcaiaev  will  pniaaa. 
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will  ooBtiniie  only  daring  the  early  years.  It  is  but  a  make- 
shift; for  in  due  oourse  the  discipline  of  natural  oonse- 
quenoes  will  become  operative,  and  then  the  function  of  the 
guardian  will  be  simply  to  help  the  child  to  see  straight  in 
his  social  relations,  so  that  he  may  connect  together  causes 
and  effects  that  are  quite  remote  from  one  another  in  time, 
and  that  do  not  seem  to  be  causally  related. 

Corporal  puniihinent,  once  the  ohief  mesne  of  oorreotion,  is  being 
sapeneded  by  other  modes  of  control,  though  there  are  still  distin- 
^^^  ^  goished  educators  who  belioTe  in  the  Talae  oi  the  rod^at 
least  on  occasions.  In  Grermanj,  the  aim  in  the  training  of 
the  yoong  is  to  secure  obedience  and  respect  for  authority,  and  corporal 
punishment  is  freely  used.  In  England,  self-control  and  self-discipline 
in  childhood  and  youth  are  being  relied  on  more  and  more,  and  the  use 
of  force  in  discipline  is  declining,  though  it  has  not  entirely  disappeared 
yet.  In  Franoe,  corporal  punishment  is  absolutely  prohibited  in  the 
public  schools. 

The  German  schools  repress  initiative  and  spontaneity  almost  wholly. 
But  they  do  not  develop  a  high  type  of  self-control.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  French  method  fails  to  secure  effective  work  from  children,  such  as 
one  sees  in  Germany.  The  youth  of  France  seem  to  be  as  well  con- 
trolled, however,  and  as  serious  and  earnest  as  the  German  youth.  It 
u  probable  that  the  rod  does  not  play  a  really  vital  r61e  in  developing 
self-control  in  maturity. 

The  child  is  undoubtedly  happiest  when  he  learns  early  that  he  must 
yield  without  protest  to  the  guidance  of  those  wiser  than  himself.  Not 
until  the  individual  has  the  experience  and  has  developed  the  inhibitions 
«l  the  adult  can  he  be  intrusted  with  adult  freedom. 

Obstinacy  and  insubordination  may  require  the  application  of  foroe 
as  a  corrective ;  although  on  this  point  men  differ  greatly  in  their 
yiews.  Plato  would  use  the  rod  rather  freely,  it  seems;  Quintilian 
would  never  strike  a  child  ;  Locke  would  employ  it  to  cure  obstinacy, 
but  not  otherwise  ;  Rousseau  has  no  confidence  whatever  in  any  form 
of  physical  force  as  a  means  of  control;  Froebel  would  substitute  love, 
sympathy,  gentleness  for  the  rod  ;  and  Spencer  regards  corporal  pun- 
ishment as  arbitrary  and  ineffective.  In  our  country  we  are  tending 
away  from  the  use  of  the  rod  in  the  home  and  in  the  school. 

Methods  of  correction  and  coercion  must  be  varied  to  suit  individual 
peculiarities.  One  child  may  be  injured  permanently  by  corporal  pun- 
ishment, while  another  may  receive  marked  benefit  from  it  when  it  is 
administered  with  fairness,  and  for  plain  wrongdoing.  On  entering 
Jdsfrooi  the  child  is  usually  in  a  receptive  mood,  and  the  teacher  can 
fy  mppropnktt  methods  mika  a  d%«<^  vBk^tMwss&^vm  him«  and  load 
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liiin  to  awnme  a  dooile  aititode  toward  anthoritj.  Bat  tlia  impreitioii 
most  be  made  in  the  hegmning. 

Arbitrary  punishment  generally  fails  of  attaining  its  end.  Moreorer, 
it  does  not  lead  the  child  to  acquire  the  habit  of  tracing  ''natural 
consequences  "  in  his  conduct.  While  the  child  trained  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrine  of  natural  oontequencet  will  become  skillful  in  tracing 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  bis  actions,  nevertheless  the  method 
is  of  value  only  to  a  limited  extent  with  young  children,  before  they 
can  appreciate  actions  and  their  *<  natural "  effects,  and  oondoet  theitt- 
■elves  appropriately. 

The  young  child  does  not  ordinarily  raise  the  question  of  jnslieo  or 
arbitrariness  in  his  corrections  ;  but  from  the  ontoome  of  his  aotion  in 
the  present  he  learns  how  to  conduct  himself  in  the  future.  Ytom  the 
evolutionary  standpoint  the  parent  and  the  teacher  have  been  conserved 
to  direct  the  child  during  his  immaturity  and  helplessness,  and  tbenr 
attitudes  toward  his  eo&duet  must  be  xeokoned  among  the  ^  Batumi 
ooosequences  "  of  his  behavior. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

SUGGESTION 

The  reader  who  has  gone  through  the  preceding  two  chap- 
ters has  doubtless  remarked  the  importance  which  has  been 
given  to  resistant,  coercive,  and  punitive  measures 
okaraotttoc  — to  Spartan  training — in  the  early  stages  of 
*"*****^  social  education.  He  may  have  felt  that  compul- 
sion was  assigned  too  prominent  a  place  in  those  chapters; 
but  if  so,  he  cannot  have  failed  to  see  the  reasons  why  force 
has  been  thought  to  be  essential  at  times.  The  child  comes 
among  us  equipped  with  impulses,  many  of  which  alienate 
him  from  his  present  social  environment ;  and  it  is  the  busir 
ness  of  training,  when  imperative,  to  compel  him,  for  the 
welfare  of  himself  as  well  as  of  others,  to  restrain  these  ten- 
dencies, and  to  choose  modes  of  conduct  in  harmony  with 
contemporary  customs  and  institutions.  But  granting  the 
necessity  of  the  child^s  being  led  to  adjust  himself  in  con- 
gruent relations  with  the  existing  social  order,  can  this  be 
accomplished  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  some  more  agree- 
able and  successful  vray  than  by  the  emjJoyment  of  concrete 
rewards  and  pains  and  penalties?  In  considering  the. ques- 
tion, we  must  first  glance  at  an  important  principle  of  modem 
psychology, — the  principle  of  suggestion, — the  tendency 
of  an  individual  to  act  in  conformity  with  or  in  opposition 
to  ideas  abruptly  thrust  into  consciousness  from  without,  or 
in  certain  cases  from  within.  In  another  connection  ^  the 
author  has  shown  that,  in  the  view  of  contemporary  psy- 
chologists, conscious  processes  always  have  motor  aoeom- 
paniments.  Some  present-day  scientists  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  ideas  are  really  part  motor;  or  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  that  every  idea  has  a  motor  aspect.  Whether 

^  In  Dynamic  FadorB  in  Education,  o]iA{Nk  HE. 
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this  view  in  all  its  implications  can  be  sncoessfully  defended 
is  not  appropriate  for  us  to  discuss  here ;  but  it  is  important 
to  appreciate  the  fact,  for  fact  it  seems  to  be,  that  in  child- 
hood an  idea,  using  the  term  in  the  popular  sense,  tends  to 
find  ready  expression  in  correlated  motor  actions,  no  matter 
how  the  idea  gains  entrance  to  consciousness.^  The  young 
child  is  a  sort  of  reflex  of  the  stimulations  that  play  upon  him 
from  the  environment  in  which  he  is  placed  at  any  time. 
There  is  little  if  any  unity  in  his  conduct,  except  when  his 
environment  is  uniform,  so  that  he  does  not  receive  sug- 
gestions which  induce  a  variety  of  disconnected  activities* 
The  adult  can,  in  a  measure  at  any  rate,  ignore  stimulationB 
from  his  environment  which  are  not  congruous  with  a  domU 
nating  purpose,  or  in  harmony  with  the  trend  of  his  action 
at  any  moment ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  child,  who  has 
not  established  well-integrated  series  of  ideas  and  actions 
which  will  prevent  him  from  responding  to  chance  sugges* 
tions  that  may  come  to  him  without  order  or  method.  This 
opportunity  may  be  taken  to  observe  that  in  a  sense  char- 
acter, as  we  ordinarily  use  the  term,  means  the  sum  of  these 
habitual  sequences  in  ideas  and  actions  which  make  an  in- 
dividual's conduct,  whatever  it  may  be,  uniform  and  ooo- 
sistent ;  qualities  which  the  child's  behavior  lacks  in  laige 
measure,  except  as  his  instinctive  tendencies  are  for  a  period 
uniform  and  consistent. 

Let  us  here  glance  at  the  natural  histoi7,as  it  were, of  a 
typical  act  of  suggestion  in  childhood.  In  the  first  nMntMi 
place,  the  child  consciously  or  deliberately  makes  ^H^^ 
an  adjustment  to  a  situation,  —  a  person,  a  word. 


1  Compare  the  foUowing :  "  It  ie  a  famfliar  prineiple  that  atfeeatioB  to  tha 
thong^ht  of  a  moTementtendi  to  atart  that  Tery  moTement.  I  defy  any  of  nj 
readers  to  think  hard  and  lon|^  of  winking^  the  left  eye,  and  not  have  an  alnoal 
irresistible  impnlie  to  wink  that  eye.  There  is  no  better  way  to  make  it  AflU 
ealt  for  a  child  to  sit  still  than  to  toll  him  to  sit  sdll;  for  your  woids  ttEL  «p 
his  attention,  as  I  haTO  occasion  to  say  abore,  wMi  the  thooght  of  the  flMff»- 
ments,  and  theee  thonghts  bring  on  Uie  morements,  despito  the  best  faitoa- 
tionsof  the  child  in  the  way  of  obedienoa."  —  Baldwin,  TU  Siorjf  o/tUWmi, 
p.  180. 
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a  dog,  a  hot  stove,  or  what  not  If  this  adjustment,  whether 
it  be  of  a  positive  or  of  a  negative  character,  proves  of  some 
advantage  to  the  individual,  in  his  own  estimation,  he  will 
tend  to  repeat  it  whenever  he  is  plaoed  in  the  particular 
situation  in  which  it  originated.  Gradually  upon  repetition 
the  adjustment  will  be  made  suboonsoiouslj,  and  it  will  tend 
always  so  to  occur  on  the  proper  stimulus  being  presented, 
unless  there  becomes  associated  with  it  a  stimulus  or  sug- 
gestion which  operates  to  restrain  it,*  by  inciting  an  act  con- 
trary to  it,  or  by  withdrawing  the  attention  from  it  on  to 
some  different  action.  To  give  a  simple  illustration :  V.  is 
reading  by  my  side.  Without  addressing  him  directly,  I  say, 
^  I  think  I  will  go  out  on  the  lawn  and  play  ball  for  awhile." 
Instantly  he  drops  his  book,  and  finds  his  way  without  hesi- 
tation to  bat  and  balls,  and  then  to  the  lawn.  The  entire 
proceeding  seems  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  automatic  with 
him.  The  words  ^'  lawn  '*  and  ^^  play  ball "  serve  mainly  to 
please  the  motor  processes  which  have  become  connected 
through  past  function  with  this  particular  stimulus.  This 
very  simple  instance  is  typical  of  what  is  occurring  con- 
stantly in  the  life  of  the  average  child,  and  to  some  extent 
in  the  life  of  the  adult.  The  following  incident  illustrates 
the  principle,  though  in  a  rather  extreme  form :  — 

E.  W.  Sabel,  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Past^  tells  an  anecdote 
of  Frederick  Villiers,  the  famous  war  correspondent.  Villiers  had 
been  under  fire  for  some  days,  the  enemy  bombarding  the  force 
to  which  the  artist  was  attached,  so  that  the  arrival  of  a  shell  was 
a  commonplace  circumstance,  to  be  treated  in  the  usual  way.  Out 
of  this  ordeal  he  came  unscathed  to  London,  and  was  strolling  down 
the  crowded  Strand. 

On  a  sudden  the  pedestrians  were  appalled  to  see  him  fling  him- 

^  Compare  the  following^ :  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  conaeioiis  energy  of  past 
fonotion  becomes  the  nnoonscious  mechanism  of  present  function,  which 
therenpon  is  able  to  work  withont  attention  and  almost  without  exertion ; 
will  loses  its  character,  so  to  speak,  in  attaining  to  its  unconscious  perfection  ; 
and  meanwhile  the  free,  unattached  path-seeking  conscionsness  and  will,  that 
Mn,  m  it  were,  the  pioneers  and  pet! eoUrs  of  progress,  are  arailable  to  initiate 
Mad  to  perfect  old  f anotaoni.  — '^a.udj^vs  ^  Bod^  <»wi  Yr>lL^^.QS. 
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self  at  fall  length  apon  the  greaiy,  maddy  pavement,  and  there  lie 
on  his  face  rigid  as  a  dead  man.  From  aU  directions  men  rushed 
to  render  him  assistance.  They  turned  him  over  to  ruh  his  hands 
and  unbutton  his  collar,  expecting  to  find  him  in  a  fit.  But  no. 
On  his  face  they  found  not  the  pain  and  pallor  of  epilepsy,  but 
astonbhment  and  mud.  Villiers,  when  they  laid  hold  of  him» 
quickly  jumped  to  his  feet,  shook  the  mud  from  his  hands  and 
clothes,  and  then  looked  round  for  an  explanation  of  his  own  ap* 
parently  idiotic  act  The  explanation  was  forthcoming. 

A  few  yards  behind  him  stood  a  horse  and  cart*  The  carter  had 
a  moment  after  Villiers  passed  pulled  the  pin  and  allowed  the 
cart-box  to  dump  upon  the  ground  a  load  of  gravel.  The  heavy 
beams  of  the  cart,  of  course,  struck  the  wood  pa?ing  with  a  re- 
sounding '^  dull  thud,**  and  tlie  clean  gravel  hissed  out  with  an 
evil  roar.  This  combination  of  sounds,  the  war  artist  declared,  was 
identical  with  the  striking  of  a  live  shell,  and  Villiers,  forgetting 
that  he  then  stood  some  thousands  of  miles  from  the  seat  of  war, 
flung  himself  down  to  wait  the  dreadful  explosion.^ 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  the  psychology  of  sugges- 
tion in  all  its  phases,  we  may  here  say  simply  that  the 
ciple  which  is  of  chief  importance  to  us  at  this  nt 
point  may  be  stated  thus :  ^any  percej>t  or  image  Litton"*" 
of  an  act,  which  becomes  focal  in  the  child's  con^  .■tattd 
sciousness,  tends  Automatically  to  produce  the  act  if  he  has 
Srevioiisly  performed  it  or  anything  resembling  it  closely. 
It  is  hardly  necessary,  perhaps,  to  add  the  qualificatiob, 
^'  which  becomes  focal,"  for  a  percept  or  image  of  an  act 
caimot  become 'focal  in  attention  until  it  has  been  exe- 
cuted, at  least  spontaneously.^  J^  whatever  is  attended  to 
that  relates  to  action  is  likely  to  induce,  or  rather,  mig- 
gest  that  action.  If,  then,  one  should  wish  a  child  to  crow 
in  imitation  of  a  rooster,  say,  the  proper  way  to  proceed 
would  be  to  tium  his  attention  strongly  on  to  this  act,  by 
the  use  either  of  words,  of  pictures,  or  of  concrete  ex- 
amples.  If  this  should  be  a  wholly  new  act  to  the  child, 

^  Thorndike,  The  Human  Nature  Club,  p.  190. 

3  See  the  anthor^s  Difnamic  Facton  in  EdmcatM^  tS^s^  ^  "li^MiA  ^^b^ 
prinoiple  touched  npon  hart  it  developed  in  d^tial. 
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he  oonld  not  g^in  either  a  peio^  or  an  image  of  it  bjr 
hearing  words  describing  it  or  even  by  looking  at  a  picture 
of  a  crowing  rooster.  But  he  could  probably  gain  a  more  or 
less  adequate  and  efficient  percept  by  looking  at  or  hearing 
some  one  else  perform  the  act.  If  tiiere  should  be  onlook- 
ers, his  attention  might  be  distracted,  so  that  the  percept 
oould  not  become  focal.  If  the  child  had  been  forbidden  to 
perform  this  act,  or  punished  or  laughed  at  for  doing  it, 
ihe  revival  of  these  experiences  would  tend  to  restrain  him 
now,  since  they  would  prevent  the  act  in  question  from  be- 
coming freely  and  clearly  focal  in  oonsciousness.  Besides, 
the  inception  of  this  act  would  tend  to  arouse  Ae  associated 
acts  produced  by  ridicide  and  whipping  or  admonition,  and 
the  individual  would  at  least  stand  a  chance  of  acting  m 
the  direction  of  these  latter  suggestions,  which  in  effect 
Hihibit  the  first  ones.  If  the  circumstances  of  the  moment 
tended  to  weaken  the  perception  of  the  act  in  question, 
and  strengthen  some  experience  already  registered  in  con- 
sciousness, the  latter  and  not  the  former  woidd  be  likely 
to  determine  the  individual's  conduct.  We  here  catch  a 
glimpse,  but  only  a  glimpse,  of  the  complexity  of  the 
problem  of  suggestion ;  it  is  as  complex  as  consciousness 
/itself.  In  a  way,  consciousness  is  simply  the  sum  of  the 
\  suggestions  to  actions  which  an  individual  has  accumulated 
\  since  birth ;  and  while  the  tendency  of  all  these  is,  under 
appropriate  conditions,  to  find  realization  in  associated  ac- 
tion, it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  this  to  happen  in  every 
case,  since  some  of  them  are  certain  to  antagonize  and  often 
to  neutralize  one  another. 

It  would,  of  course,  require  several  volumes  to  describe 
exactly  the  psychological  conditions  under  which  particular 
suggestions  will  issue  in  action,  or  be  checked  in  their 
dynajnogenic  tendencies ;  how  a  suggesdon.  will  take  .eiffect 
with  an  individual  at  one  time  and  not  at  anothjgi^  why  a 
Boggeation  made  to  a  group  of  children  will  be  carried  out 
bjr  aome  and  not  by  otbexft^  ttckdi  %c>  otl.  '&\!(&  %&  our  present 
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purpose  is  a  practical  one  purely,  we  may  proceed  without 
further  analysis  to  lay  down  some  rules  for  the  use  of  sug- 
gestion as  it  is  involved  in  the  simpler  phases  at  least  of 
social  education.  .  ^,,  /^  ^ 

Toji^n  with  J  pe^fioalitjus  the  most  "potent  factor  in 
sugg^tion.iiffecting  social  conduct,  especially  duDug  the  pe- 
riod of  childhood.   Every  expression  of.  features,  ntiifi»- 
qu^itgMil^yoice,  bodily  attitude,  and  the  like,  in  ^vm 
the  teacher,  the  pwsnt,  the  governess,  or  the  play-  JJ^J?^ 
mate,  constitutes  a  more  or  less  powerful  sug-  UMtniuf 
gSStion  to  the  child,  and  tends  to  determine  his  action  in 
accordance  therewith.   This  is  less  marked  in  youth,  and 
still  le88,in.  niatunty,  than  it  is  in  die  earliest  years,  when 
the  individual  is  relatively  very  plastic ;  but  it  holds  true 
to  some  extent  in  every  age.  In  his  ^^  Essay  on  the  Alchemy 
of  Influence,"  Drunmiond  expresses  the  principle,  with  a 
measure  of  poetic  license,  when  he  says :  — 

No  magncan  meet  another  on  the  street  without  making  some 
mark  upon  him.  We  say  we  exchange  words  when  we^meet; 
what  we  exchange  is  souls.  And  when  intercourse  is  dbse^ind 
very  frequentT^  complete  is  this  exchange  that  recognizable 
bits  of  one  sool  begin  to  show  in  tlie  other's  nature,  and  the  sec- 
ond is  conscious  of  a  familiar  and  growing  debt  to  the  first. 

It  is  the  Law  of  Influence  that  we  become  likejhose  whom  we 
habitually  admirej^  Through  all  the  range  of  literature,  of  his- 
tory, of  biography,  this  law  presides.  Men  are  M  fn<W|M  of 
other  men.  There  is  a  savor  of  David  about  Jonathan,  mS  a 
savor  of  Jonathan  about  David.  Jean  Valjean,  in  the  master- 
piece of  Yietor  Hugo,  is  Bishop  Bienvenu  risen  from  the  dead. 
Metempsycho6is_^is  a  fact  G^rge  Eliot's  message  to  the  world 
was  that  men  and  women  make  men  and  women.  The  Family, 
the  cradle  of  mankind,  has  no  meaning  apart  from  this.  Society 
itself  is  nothing  but  a  rallying  point  for  these  omnipotent  forces 
to  do  their  work.  On  the  doctrine  of  influence,  in  short,  the 
whole  vast-^WFramid  ofJmmanity  is  built.^ 

^  The  foUowing^  from  Holmes  seems  in  the  msin  tme  to  hnroan  indbos^^ 
'*  A  certain  inyoluntary  sdjostment  aaeimilatieii  xa^  30U  xc^v^  «iao  «^MKr«%>\A 
that  upon  which  we  look.  Roses  teddisa  tba  «^m^  «&  ^m  "w^a  ^ta«^  v» 
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The  practical  word  to  be  spoken  here  is,  that  if  we  could 
place  our  <^dren  in  schools  or  homes  wheresocdaLconduct 
would  be  constantly  under  their  observation;  where  fair 
play,  sympathy,  good-will,  good  cheer,  and  cooperation 
would  be  positive,  dynamic,  and  never  wavering,  they  would 
go  &r  by  themselves  in  adopting  these  as  their  own  rule  of  ~ 
life,  ^xfi  us  for  our  children  well-mannered,  generous, 

himestjDOmjgfffiipns,  and  thomyg^^ly  ^lyialigftd   parftTita  and 

^tMch^is,  say  present-day  students  of  human  development, 
and  we  will  not  pay  great  heed  to  what  they  are  taught  in 
a  formal  way  in  text-books,  or  whether  they  are  so  taught 
at  alL  ^^  It  has  appeared  to  me,"  says  one  of  the  observers 
of  human  nature,^  ^^that..sQiaQ-pf.th§t  most  nutritive  and 
fiffgrfitivfl  fiMfitirtnff  of  an  instructor  are  really  performed 
while  he  ^seems  least  to  be  instructing."  It  sounds  rather 
commonplace  to  say  that  a  fiuiher  who  is  himself  weak  in 
his  social  relation  cannotmake  children  efficient  in  these 
relations,  no*  matter  what  formal  methods  of  instruction  in 
morals  or  ethics  or  other  subjects  he  employs,  or  how  much 
^^ theory  of  teaching  he  has  mastered.  Ouy  cbiei.com^em^ 
then,  in  social  education  should  be  to  keep  the  child  in 
(association  with  people"  who  In  tHeir  own  demeanor  express 
/dynamicjdly  the  attitudes  we  wish  to  develop  in  him.  The 
boy  will  be  no  better  than  his  'Eero,  but  he  will  endeavor  to 

g»tlMr  them,  and  battercnpa  torn  Uttle  peopU't  chins  yeUow.  When  we 
look  at  a  vaet  landscape,  our  chests  expand  as  if  we  would  enlarge  to  fiU 
it.  When  we  examine  a  minute  object,  we  naturally  contract,  not  only  onr 
foreheads,  but  all  our  dimensions.  If  I  see  two  men  wrestling,  I  wrestle 
too,  with  my  limbs  and  features.  When  a  country-fellow  comes  upon  the 
stage,  yon  wiU  see  twenty  faces  in  the  boxes  putting  on  the  bumpkin  expres- 
sion. There  is  no  need  of  multiplying  instances  to  reach  this  generalisation : 
eTery  person  and  thing  we  look  upon  puts  its  special  mark  upon  us.  If  this 
is  repeated  often  enough,  we  get  a  permanent  resemblance  to  it,  or,  at  least, 
a  fixed  aspect,  which  we  took  from  it.  Husband  and  wife  come  to  look 
alike  at  last,  as  has  often  been  noticed.  It  is  a  common  saying  of  a  jockey, 
that  he  is  *  all  horse  * ;  and  I  have  often  fancied  that  milkmen  get  a  stiff, 
upright  carriage,  and  an  angular  moyement  of  the  arm,  that  remind  one  of 
a  pump  and  the  working  of  its  handle."  —  The  Professor  at  the  Brtakfasi 
TabU,  p.  190. 
1  Hantington,  Unconscious  TStUian^  p.  6* 
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be  jnst  as  good  in  aU  that  he  regsaiB  as  essentiaL  It  is  a 
simple  matter  of  every-day  experience  that  often,  when  one 
is  placed  in  an  important  social  situation  to  which  aatomatie 
adjustment  has  not  been  acquired,  his  action  is  shaped  by 
t^iM29oe£tion  he  haajgf  how  his  model  would  oouduet  Utt- 
self  under  similar  circumstances.  That  is  to  say,  one's 
model  reaUy  determine  in  large  part  lus  social  appreeja* 
tion,  his^.cqnscience,  and  his  will ;  and  this  is  why  It  is 
imperative  that  we  should  have  In  the  sohooboom  socially 
strong,  efficient  men  and  women,  who  have  a  delicate  and 
sane  sense  of  what  is  right  and  best  in  the  varied  situations 
of  daily  living,  and  who  have  organised  their  perceptions 
into  vigorous  conduct. 

PJata  would  not  pernoat .  duldceii  to  listen  to  stories 
which  exhibit  evil  deeds,  on  the  theory  that  what  is  seen  or 
heard  will  sooner  or  TSBB&t  find  realization  in  cor- 
responding  action.  So  he  denounce^  the  drama  gMtftonii 
as  it  existed  in  his  day,  since  it  presented  ex- 
amples of  lewdness,  dishonesty,  and  the  like,  even  thouj^ 
it  pretended  to  show  that  these  moral  deformities  were  in 
the  end  punished  as  they  deserved  to  be.  Only  what  is 
morally  and  festheticallj  j>ure  and  wholesome  should  be 
exhibited  before  the  young,  for,  as  he  says  in  the  ^fpilMf  ^  ^  ^ 
in  discussing  the  general  principle  in  question, —  ^  we  would 
not  have  our  guardians  grow  up  amid  images  of  monl 
deformity,  as  in  some  noxious  pasture,  and  there  briMqe 
and  feed  upon  many  a  baneful  herb  and  flower  day  by 
day,  little  by  little,  until  they  silently  gather  a  festering 
mass  of  corruption  in  their  own  souL  Let  our  artists  rather 
be  those  who  are  gifted  to  discern  the  true  nature  of  beautj 
and  grace  ;  then  will  our  youth  dwell  in  the  land  of  healthy 
amid  fair  sights  and  sounds ;  and  beauty,  the  effluence  of 
fair  works,  will  visit  the  eye  and  ear,  like  a  healthful  fareeas 
from  a  purer  region,  and  insensibly  draw  the  soul  even  in 
childhood  into  harmony  with  the  beauty  of  reason." 

>BookIL 
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Aristotle  presents  a  quite  different  yiew,  in  respect  to 
the  function  of  the  drama  at  least ;  for  he  maintains  that 
if  one  sees  a  crime  dramatized  on  the  stage  it  will  purge 
his  own  soul  of  a  similar  deed,  if  the  impulse  to  commit 
such  an  one  should  be  lurUng  therein.  On  the  other  hand, 
Aristotle  agrees  with  Plato  in  his  contention  that  we  should 
banish  all  evil  pictures  and  stories  from  the  schoolroom 
and  the  nursery,  for  they  will  suggest  the  very  evils  they 
describe.  John  I^cke  riewed  human  nature  on  tlie  p3?9SBti^ 
side  different^  from  either  Plato  or  Aristotle.  If  my  boy 
must  live  in  the  world  among  men,  he  says,  in  substance, 
I  wish  him  to  be  shown  everytluASJtJI^roii^  Whatever 
faults  and  vices  of  men  will  fall  in  his  way  when  he  is 
a  man,  he  should  learn  the  aspect  of  when  he  is  young.  In 
this  manner  instruction  should  build  up  a  fence  against  the 
world  in  childhood,  and  prevent  it  from  breaking  in  upon 
the  young  man's  character.  If  the  youth  has  been  shown 
what  the  major  forms  of  evil  are  and  in  what  guises  they 
present  themselves,  he  will  be  on  his  guard  against  them. 
Designing  men  and  women  cannot  then  take  advantage  of 
his  innocence,  for  he  will  be  familiar  with  their  insidious 
schemes,  and  will  understand  to  what  doom  they  would 
lead  him.  And  having  a  just  conception  of  the  quality  and 
effects  of  vice,  he  will  shun  it  as  he  would  some  savage 
monster  or  dread  disease. 

As  one  goes  through  the  literature  of  education,  he  finds 
many  distinguished  students  of  human  nature  supporting 
Plato's  view,  and  others  equally  eminent  standing  with 
Locke.  Again,  there  are  those,  like  fificmi,  who  hold  that 
knowledgfiJaodways  the  essential  requi^tQ  for  physical  or 
moral  well-being;  on  Ihe  one  side,  the^jK>sitive,  it  teaches 
us  what  can  and  should  be  done ;  while  bn~  tEe  other,  the 
negative  side,  it  shows  us  what  we  ought  to  avoid.  And 
huihim~nahire  is  so  constructed  that  if  wrong-doing  is  but 
once  understood  it  will  be  abandoned.  P.^jj^le.^go.'aaka]^ 
because  they  cannot  discriminate  clearly  between  what  is 
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yirtuous  and  what  is  vicious.  But  manjJbMLohert j^f  mpgj^ 
give  us  a  quite  different  view  of  man's  tendencies.  TbsS^ 
maintain  with  the  poet  that  evil  may  at  first  sight  be 
hated,  yet  if  often  seen  it  will  soon  be  endured  without 
distress,  and  it  will  ultimately  be  embraced.  Soi^y  go  fur- 
ther and  say  that  man  is  naturally  inclined  toward  the  bad, 
and  to  introduce  the  child  to  it  is  but  to  take  the  first  stgp 

Modem  psgrchokgy  gives  us  the  Ylfiw  that,  the  effort 
upon  the  child's  coDduct  of  cocperience  withjBvil,  whether 
in  concrete  life  or  in  literature  or  m  tte  drama,  -^^j^--! 
depends  upon  the  atjtitude  which  ]kd  Mfiomc^  wmun 
toward  the  general  situation  ia.j^hich  it  is  pre.  i*'****'*^ 
sented.  If  he  lends  himself  to  it ;  if  he  approves  of  it ;  if 
he  finds  it  fascinating,  *'^^ti  Hft*""g*^  ^ill  bfl  dftr^i  {ndifijinll 
absorb  jt,  and  it  will  wnrk  ita  way  intn  liin  apriflgg  a^  con- 
duct. But  ^  he  reactsj^ainst  it ;  if  he  can  be  made  to 
hate  it ;  then  Tie  wHT^  tne  sponger  for  his  contact  with  it. 
In  every  ezp^rienca  onelias  witibjdfi^  il.his  feelings  are 
arQused  ^ u^  hostility  to  it  and  he  coipni  off  vietor^  he  will  be 
the  better  man  tberggUpr.  MwJ  strength  is  developed,  to 
a  considerable  degree  at  least,  by  facing  jdn  squarely  and 
fighting  it  successfully.  So  with  fear  and  dishonesty  and 
every  other  attitude  of  the  kind.  But  it  is  abaoluf^ 
necessary  that  tke^^ncquj^  end  right.  I^  evil  must  be 
resisted^  condemned ;  courage  must  overcome  fear;  the 
temptation  to  lie  must  be  made  to  arouse  the  impulse 
toward  truthrtelling. 

Here  is  seen  the  real  crit^yion  of  tliA  Yfljyft  a^  any  V 
experience  in  the  development  of  character.  X£.it  affords  j 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  virtue,  whether  positively  or 
only  in  the  way  of  combating  evil,  it  will  in  any  event 
d^Tfllgp  jnnral  strength  j  wliich  is  in  large  part  resistance  to 
evil  suggestion.  But  when  sin  is  in  a  subtle  manner  made 
more  inviting  than  goodness,  then  nothing  but  disaster  can 
result.  It  should  be  added  that  it  seems  much  easier  tat 
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(me  to  dip  backward  tiian  to  move  iorwsrd  in  social  oodOt 
cmct ;  which  means  that  many  forms  of  social  error  are 
more  attractive  and  compelling  than  the  ailtiAetisj^irtnes. 
The  path  of  vice  is  frequently  the  way  of  lea^tresistange, 
because  we  have  come  up  this  way,  and  the  rohte  is  open 
behind  us.  But  the  road  ahead  is  more  or  legs  untrodden,  and 
we  need  every  encouragement  to  try  it  The  dangpr  of  ex- 
hibiting si%  even  to  condemn  it,  is  that  it  will  attract  the 
ohiid*s  attention,  «*"^WT*Wffi  his  jrterest ;  and  when  this 
happens  the  chances  are  that  he  n^nEisb-ta-expeiment 
with  it.  We  must  count  upon  it  as  certain  that  many  con- 
crete evils  call  to  the  youth  in  enchanting  tones  if  he  comes 
into  their  presence,  and  it  may  be  wisest  on  the  whole  to 
fill  his  ears  with  other  voices. 

To  illustrate  the  principles  which  have  been  mentioned, 
we  may  here  examine  in  a  little  detail  the  treatment  of  fear 
Vtetrwi-  in  childhood.  Plato  would  not  permit  children 
SidditT,  M  ^  ^^^^  literature'wEich  depicted  frightful  scenes 
•*2JJJJ^  of  any  sort,  for  he  maintains  that  these  will 
MitBtfA  strengthen  their  natural  tendency  toward  unrea- 
tenable  fear.  Locke jand  Rousseau  strictly  prohibit  stories 
which  may  f lighiua-u^cMElX^e^Tthing  of  the  nature  of  a 
ghost  story,  or  tales  of  ogres,  goblins,  and  even  giants 
should  be  banished  from  the  nursery.  Spencer,  tOQi  com- 
plains of  the  ignorance  of  parents  and  nurses  who  make 
their  children  timid  with  stories  of  the  evil  deeds  of  terri- 
ble creatures.  This  general  view  is,  perhaps,  coming  to  be 
taken  by  the  majority  of  parents  and  teachers  in  our  own 
day.  In  many  of  the  story-books  for  children  now  pouring 
from  the  press,  tales  like  Little  Red  Riding-hood  have  a 
happy  conclusion  ;  the  wolf  is  not  allowed  to  ^^  eat  up  "  the 
little  girl.  Bluebeard  is  likely  to  be  banished  altogether 
from  juvenile  literature,  and  so  is  Jack  the  Giant-killer, 
and  all  stories  of  this  nature.  We  arejappaurently  striving 
to  keep  our  children's  minds  free  from  scenes  of  JdUjing  and 
devouring,  and  carrying  off  intoliorrid  caves  or  dens. 


/: 
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The  logio  of  the  situation  seems  yexy  simple  to  many 
persons.  They  declare  that  when_tiie  child  is  told  frightful 
tales,  he  is  himself  made  afraid  of  the  monsters  which  lie 
cimnoj^^seei,  but  which  he  believes  exist  somewhere  in  his 
environment.  In  time  he  comes  to  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  air,  or  in  the  darkness,  or  in  a  strange  part  of 
the  city,  or  in  the  woods,  which  is  seeking  to  do  him  harm. 
But  people  who  hold  these  views  have  overlooked  one  of 
the  most  profound  principles  of  human  nature  already 
referred  to,  namely,  that  what  determines  whether  one  will 
be  helped  or  injured  by  any  expenenfi^  is  the  sort  of  reac- 
tion which  he  makes  thereupon.  A  child  may  be  placed  in 
a  situation  which  from  one  point  of  view  is  frightful ;  but 
if  he  conducts  himself  in  a  courageous  way,  he  will  be  all 
the  braver  fqrjbhe  experience.  The  courageous  reaction  will 
develop  courage  as  a  habit  in  him.  It  will  give  him  a  sense 
of  power  which  he  could  never  acquire  without  such  expe* 
rience.  If  the  situation  be  one  of  imaginary  harm,  as  told 
in  the  stories,  and  he  responds  TETa'fearTess  way  and  de- 
monstrates that  it  is  but  Jms^nary,  —  a  thing  of  the  air, 
—  he  will  in  some  measure  purgeliis  feelings  of  the  more 
or  less  obscure  fears  that  reside  therein  as  a  bequest  from 
heredity.  In  proving  that  a  thing  is  .groundless,  that  it  is 
false,  he  gets  a  sense  of  the  truth  more  vividly,  more  effect- 
ively, than  if  he  had  never  had  to  deal  with  fiction.  Hu^ 
man  nature  is  so  constructed  that  there  is  needed  this  tension  v 
and  struggle  to  develop  power, — to  build  strong  character,  ^ 
that  is  to  say. 

This  principle  is  as  freely  illustrated  in  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren as  of  adults.  Nature  has  tam^t  persons  of  every  age 
who  dread  certayijllijficts  or  forces  in  their  environment  to 
summon  those^tidngs  b^ore_J^[@m  and  to  prove ,to...iheDi^ 
selves  the  futilitjy.of  .being.^raid.  Listen  to  children  assur- 
ing themselves  and  others  over  and  over  again  that  they 
are  not  afraid  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing.  An  adult, 
if  he  will  take  note  of  the  matter,  will  find  himself  often 
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*^lgO^'"g  ^"  it«npi««4i^wi  ^th  situationB  which  later  he 
must  struggle  with  in^rgality.  And  what  is  he  accomplish- 
ing TuTtEisstruggle?  He  is  arousing  and  strengthening  all 
within  him  that  will  give  him  force  and  nerve,  and  thereby 
he  Js^jsn^^red^gpre  aggreaaiye  and  CQUEagaotts  than  he 
would  be  without  experience  of  this  sort.  And  so  it  may 
be  that  we  are  going  topJ[acJn  eliminating  from  children's 
literature  all  stories  which  test  th^rxaogdulity  and  ^eir  coiir-  \ 
age.  Most  of  these  stories  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
time  when  men  mistrusted  and  feared  the  forces  of  nature. 
Life  was  more  precarious  in  early  times  than  it  is  to^ay ; 
but  man  has  retained  reminiscences  of  the  ancient  order, 
and  his  fancy  is  filled  with  very  general,  indefinite  creatures 
that  are  bent  on  doing  mischief.  In  his  stories  he  gives 
force  and  figure  to  these  evil  beings,  and  he  emboldens 
himself  for  conflict  with  them  by  reciting  his  methods  of 
overcoming  or  outwitting  them.  So  when  we  tell  our  chil- 
dren these  stories,  which  the  natural  trend  of  their  young 
minds  enables  them  to  respond  to  so  readily,  it  may  be  that 
if  we  can  get  th^n  to  react  stcQiigLy  and  positively  in  a 
courageous  way,  we  will  really  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  valor.  The  child  who  has  been  told  that  the 
goblins  will  get  him  if  he  does  not  wateh  out,  and  who  can 
ity  to  himself,  ^^  There  are  no  goblins,  and  they  will  not 
get  me,"  though  at  first  he  may  not  say  it  with  great  con- 
fidence, still,  if  we  can  induce  in  him  this  attitude  in  which 
he  becomes  master  of  the  situation,  we  will  give  him  a  very 
valuable  experience.  We  shall  leave  him  much  stronger 
than  if  he  had  had  no  occasion  to  face  danger,  and  meet 
it  bravely.  This  is  what  Aristotle  must  have  meant  by 
^^ca&^is  of  the  souL"  £^m^,  like  any  evil  humor,  may  be 

(^dfiuned  off  by  meeting  the  object  of  it  squarely  and  con- 

^queringltT 

There  is  a  special  phase  of  the  general  question  before 
us  which  is  of  particular  importance  in  all  social  education. 
Id  the  past  it  apparently  was  commonly  thought  that  if 
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one  would  only  keep  a  ^^  negative  idea*'  before  the  attention, 
it  would  restrain  the  correlative  positive  action.  .  _^ 
But  we  are  hearing  on  every  side  to-day  that  aattkodiis^ 
such  "negative  ideas*'  are  often  the  means  of  *"*""■•      j 
initiating  the  acts  they  are  designed  to  inhibit.  When  you 
"  think  "  of  not  performing  an  act,  as  not  closing  your  lumd, 
what  are  you  really  thinldng  about?   Try  riding  a  bicyde 
and  getting  your  attention  concentrated  n^;atively,  so  to 
speak,  on  a  person  or  a  tree  in  your  path,  and  note  the 
effect  upon  your  adjustment.  Try  telling  a  child,  or  even 
an  adult,  not  to  look  toward  the  dock  or  the  door,  say,  and 
observe  the  outcome  of  your  command  upon  his  behavior. 

If  you  have  never  reflected  upon  this  matter,  these  tests 
will  indicate  to  you  that  what  you  may  have  been  calling 
a  nejg^iAixiuidea  is  ^really  in  many  instan^%  so  far  as  its 
dynamqgenic  tendency  is  concerned,  not  negative  at  all.  It 
is  negative  only  in  a  verbal  sense.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  content  and  functioning  of  consciousness,  an  id^  if 
made  negative  when  it  b  forced  out  of,  die  focus  of  attm- 
tion  by  other  ideas  that  become  dominant,  at  least  for  the 
moment.  Further,  the  jnore  one  dwells  upon  the  verbally 
negative  form  of  an  idea,  the  more  potent  the  positive  form 
often  becomes.  Breese  touches  upon  the  principle  involved 
here,  when  he  says :  — 

If  one  attempts  to  thrust  oat  of  conscioosneis  an  idea,  or  an 
emotion,  the  attempt  seryes  only  to  intensify  it  The  more  direct 
the  effort  the  clearer  will  the  idea  become,  and  the  more  persist- 
ently does  it  remain.  The  will  is  successf  al  in  inhibiting  mental 
states  only  when  working  throagh  the  motor  adjustments  of  the 
body.  If  we  wish  to  banish  certain  thnnghts  from  oar  mind,  we 
can  do  so  only  indirectly  by  inhibiting  the  bodily  adjastments 
which  accompany  suchlEoaghts.  A  change  of  bodily  activii^  tfids*^ 
to  bring  about  a  change  of  mental  states.^  -^ 

There  are  very  important  educational  principles  that  grow 

out  of  this  fundamental  law  of  human  nature.  To  state  a 

1  "  On  InhibitioD,"  P^yck.  Beo.  MoiMcnpli  Sapi^MiMiit,  toL  iii,  18(N^ 
IQOl,  p.  le. 
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^great  deal  in  a  word  :  oar  dbief  ami jnuat  always  be  to  sag- 
PMttiTt       gest  right  conduct  by  precept  and  b^example.  Id 
tbeTpast  men  placed  their  faith  in  moral  Irainine 


past  men  placed  their  faith  in  moral  Training 
oitniBtag    mainly  in  the  direct  suppression  of  evil;  but  we 
are  now  ready,  it  seems,  to  declare  emphatically  that  the 
most  effectivgjQgftos  of  nnntTnlling  ftvil  ia  not  SO  much  by 
^ttyKoliy  j^i^nt^pfii^jpr  it,  as  by  keeping  it  away  from  the  at-(^ 
tention  very  largely,  and  putting  something  worth  while  in  i 
its  place.  A  human  being  is  endowed  with  a  given  amountj 
of  energy,  which  is  certain  to  express  itself  in  some  direc* 
tion ;  and  the  great  problem  of  education  must  ever  be  to 
direct  this  energy  into  the  right  channels.  Moral  training\ 
really  implies  the  establishment  of  good  rnthnr  tbnn  the  sup-J 
pression  of  badogsduct,  although  if  we  attain  the  first  end 
we  will  attain  the  latter ;  but  the  reverse  of  this  statement 
is  not  always  true. 

Discussing  the  principle  upon  which  this  point  is  based, 
Boyce  ^  says  that,  ^^  whenever  we  can  get  higheiuJuBctions 
of  a^  posidyfiuaort  established,  we  thereby  train  inhibitory 
tendfiofiies.  And,  on  the  whole,  this  is  the  wiser  course^or 
the  teacher  of  the  growing  brain  to  take,  where  such  a  course 
is  possible.  Inhibition  is  a  constant  means,  but  it  is  still  but 
a  means  to  an  end.  The  end  is  the  right  sort  of  motor  pro* 
cess.  You  teach  a  man  to  control  or  to  restrain  himself  so 
soon  as  you  teach  him  what  to  do  in  a  positive  sense.  Ifgalthy 
activity^ncludes  self-restraint,  or  inhibijtion,  as  one  of  its  ele- 
ments. You  in  vain  teach,  then,  self-control,  unless  you  teach 
much  more  than  self-control.  The  New  Testament  statement 
of  ^  the  law  and  the  prophets '  substitutes  ^  Thou  shalt  love,' 
etc.,  for  the  ^Thou  shalt  not'  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 
A  brain  that  is  devoted  to  mere  inhibition  becomes,  in  very 
truth,  like  the  brain  of  a  Hindoo  ascetic  — a  mere  ^  parasite ' 
of  the  organism,  feeding,  as  it  were,  upon  all  the  lower  in- 
herited or  acquired  nervous  functions  of  this  organism  by 
devoting  itself  to  their  hindrance.  In  persons  of  morbidly 
^  (hidinet  of  Ptychologyy  p.  76. 
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ooasoientions  life  snob  inhibitory  pbenomena  may  easily  get 
an  inconvenient,  and  sometimes  do  get  a  dangerous  intensity. 
Tbe  result  is  tben  a  fe^ful,  cowardly,  belpless  i^tude 
toward  life,  —  an  attitude  wbicb  defeats  its  own  aim  and 
renders  tbe  sufferer  not,  as  be  intends  to  be,  ^  good,'  but  a 
positive  nuisance." 

It  seems  witbin  bounds  to  say  tbat  ifi^^areaimmg  in 
modem  life  to  put  empbasis  cbisfljLtipon  positive  metboda 
of  training,  not  alone  in  tbe  scbool,  but  in  tbe 
bome7  and  in  tbe  oburcb  as  well.  Tbe  reform- 
atory as  an  educative  institution  based  on  tbe 
positive  principle  is  rapidly  taking  tbe  place  of  tbe  prison 
as  a  mere  inbibitive  or  punitive  institution.  Interesting, 
vital  studies  in  tbe  scbool  are  making  less  necessary,  even 
tbougb  slowly,  tbe  employment  of  tbe  cane  and  tbe  birch 
in  scbool  government.  Playgrounds  and  wholesome  amuse* 
ment  balls  are  to  some  extent  depopulating  the  jails  in  oon- 
gested  communities.  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
are  reducing  the  number  of  men  who  look  to,  tbe  saloon  for 
tbelr^reoreation.  But  there  is  a  vast  deal  still  to  be  aooomT 
plisbedrXa  w-makers  have  not  yet  realized  their  full  respon* 
sibility  in  this  respect,  else  they  would  devote  more  attention 
than  they  seem  now  to  do  to  devising  means  of  enticing 
young  people  into  social  ways,  rather  than  of  punishing 
them  when  they  have  sinned.  The  church  has  not  realized  r  < 
its  full  responsibility ;  if  it  had  it  would  give  greater  promi-  .^.  i 
nence  to  positive  and  less  tomere  negative  methods.  It 
would  lead  people  to  be  more  dynamfc'  in  doing*  good,  and 
to  be  less  devoted  to  the  negative  attitude  of  condemning 
the  evil  in  themselves.  *^  I  am  a  miserable  sinner  and  there 
is  no  life  in  me,"  indicates  an  attitude  still  altogether  too 
prominent  in  the  church.  It  is  strange  that  people  have  not 
appreciated  this,  as  it  touches  the  practical  life,  since  they 
believe  apparently  tbat  ^^  out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of 
life,"  and  **  as  a  man  thinks  so  is  he."  Ina  word,tbegr^§0t 
virtue  in  a  traiuer,  whether  in  tEe  scbool,  the  home,  or  tbe 
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ehnrch,  lies  in  his  ability  to  dufifsLwdJo  guide  rather  than 
to  repress  the  yomiy ;  to  transform  evil  into  good ;  to  sug- 
gest ways  of  right  action  which  vrill  turn  energy  out  of 
wrong  channels ;  to  hold  up  ideals  which  will  be  attractive, 
and  which  will  stimulate  children  to  work  them  out  prao- 
tioaUy  into  their  own  conduct;  to  present  for  emulation 
strong,  vigorous  personalities  which  will  be  positive,  and 
not  negative,  which  will  make  the  child  dwell  upon  what  is 
upright  and  worthy  and  wholesome,  rather  than  upon  the 
opposite. 

As  Ghiyau  pute  it:  — 

To  tssert  that  a  child  is  indifferent  to  its  parents  is  not  the  way 
to  make  it  affectionate ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  much  to  be  feared 
that  assertion  of  indifference  only  produces  it  or  at  any  rate  in* 
creases  it,  by  persuading  the  child  of  its  existence.  A  sentiment 
most  be  imputed  iu  far  more  delicate  terms  than  an  act  We  may 
reproach  a  child  for  having  done  or  not  done  this  or  thats  but  in 
my  opinion  it  should  be  a  rule  in  education  to  ^^g»^  ^M^l^fm 

In  preceding  chapters  attention  has  been  frequently  called 
to  the  difficidt  problems  encountered  in  social  training  in 
modem  city  life,  and  it  may  now  be  appropriate 
loi  to  mention  some  of  the  tendencies  in  village  life 
^'****'*  ****  especially  which  operate  against  wholesome,  effect- 
ive education  in  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  church.  In 
a  recent  tour  of  inspection  through  a  number  of  villages  in 
the  middle  West,  the  writer  made  some  observations  respect- 
ing the  opportimities  offered  for  the  entertainment  and 
inspiration  of  the  young.  One  of  the  features  that  impressed 
him  roost  deeply  and  unhappily  in  all  these  communities 
was  the  art  displayed  on  the  bill-boards  and  in  the  shop 
windows,  and  the  fascination  this  had  for  the  boys  and  girls 
of  all  ages.  One  ^^  show  "  had  passed  through  this  region  a 
short  time  before,  and  had  left  behind  traces  of  itself  in 
prominent  public  places ;  another  was  to  appear  soon,  and 

1  XdMcation  and  Htrtdity,  p.  28. 
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the  fact  was  announoed  in  bl^l^t  poaten  spread  every- 
where. These  in  most  cases  suggested  yividly  a  kind  of  life 
in  direct  contrast  with  that  which  we  believe  we  ouj^t  to 
develop  in  the  young.  The  boys  and  girls  as  they  came  from 
the  schools  could  be  noticed  enjoying  the  crude  and  rather 
indecent  illustrations.  Even  the  older  people  could  not 
refrain  from  giving  them  their  attention,  because  there  was 
little  else  in  town  so  striking  and  enticing. 

The  bill-board  artist  knows  how  to  make  his  pictures  stop 
people  of  all  ages  on  the  street.  Unfortunately  the  teacher 
and  parent  and  minister  seem  frequently  to  lack  his  skill  in 
arousing  the  interest  and  curiosity  of  youth,  or  maturity 
either.  These  show  pictures  often  make  a  stronger  impres- 
sion upon  young  people  than  does  the  grammar  or  cube 
root  or  Declaration  of  Independence  taught  in  the  school, 
or  the  catechism  in  the  church.  The  school  appeals  to  inter- 
Qsta^^hat  are  not  yet  very^imfnniidly  established  in  the 
race ;  but  it  is  just  the  other  way  with  the  feelings  which 
the  show  artist  aims  to  stimulate.  This  vulgar__art  deters 
mines  to  a  very  important  extent  the  thoughts  and  emotions 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  people,  especially  the  young, 
in  many  a  village  throughout  our  country ;  and  rarely  does 
it  portray  situations  that  suggest  fine,  delicate  feeling,  such 
as  we  strive  to  awaken  and  nourish  in  the  schools.  An  old 
man  slips  upon  the  sidewalk,  cracking  his  skull,  and  a  crowd 
of  ruffians  stand  aroimd  and  make  merry  over  the  affair. 
An  ungainly  woman  is  tossed  by  the  street  car  into  the  air, 
all  her  belongings  being  scattered  about  her,  and  every  one 
in  the  picture  who  witnesses  it  regards  it  as  a  huge  joke. 
Some  rowdies  get  up  on  a  building  and  drop  water  down 
the  backs  of  passers-by  and  then  hide,  and  we  are  led  to 
infer  from  the  expressions  of  the  boys  that  this  is  glorioos 
fun.  Possibly  the  most  vicious  of  all  the  representations 
depict  bibulous  scenes.  Gray  fellows  are  seen  drinking  and 
having  a  ^^good"  time,  and  there  are  always  girls  who 
approve  of  their  conduct  and  urge*  them  on.    The  artist 
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knowg  that  thiB  will  excite  young  people, —  that  it  will  &«• 
oinate  some  of  them,  and  they  will  wish  to  see  the  real 
thing.  And  these  pictures  always  convey  the  impression 
that  the  libertine  is  a  happy  fellow,  who  gratifies  his  pas- 
sions, and  gets  a  good  deal  more  out  of  life  than  one  who 
has  moral  scruples  and  observes  them.  The  minister,  as  the 
representative  of  sobriety  and  deoenqr,  is  generally  depicted 
as  a  cold,  formal,  unattractive  personality* 

The  effect  of  such  representations  upon  the  ideals  and  con- 
duct of  youth  is  likely  to  be  especially  unfortunate  in  the 
village,  because  the  tide  of  wholesome  social  action  here  is 
commonly  not  strong  enough  to  carry  young  people  along 
with  it  There  is  little  for  them  to  do  that  demands  self- 
control  and  wise  husbanding  and  employment  of  their  ener- 
gies, and  under  such  conditions  they  are  only  too  apt  to 
revert  to  primitive  modes  of  enjoyment.  In  the  larger  com- 
munities, where  the  current  of  positive  life  moves  more 
swiftly  and  along  many  routes,  these  suggestions  cannot 
make  so  deep  an  impression  upon  youth ;  there  is  not  time 
to  linger  over  them ;  and  if  a  boy  does  lend  himself  to  them 
he  is  soon  ordered  out  of  the  ranks. 

The  prQ^emj^jbhfi-JXiilage  lies  in  the  commQnplaoeness 
of  thejdeals  so  often  set  before  youth,  and  the  lack  of  vigor- 
ous, wholesome,  interesting  occupation*  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  chief  concern  in  many  of  these  places  is  not 
the  care  and  culture  of  the  young,  but  the  hoarding  of 
money;  and  this  militates  against  the  uplifting  influences 
of  church  and  school  and  home.  Becently  the  ministers, 
principals  of  schools,  and  police  authorities  in  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  towns  in  the  middle  West  were  requested 
to  furnish  information  respecting  boy-life  in  their  respec- 
tive communities,  and  complete  returns  were  received  from 
sixty-five  towns.  One  question  asked  was,  —  What  propor- 
tion of  the  homes  in  your  community  make  life  attractive 
/or  the  boys  who  live  in  them?  What  do  the  unattractive 
bomea  lack?  The  repUes ^\n!(^  i<ci^<^Hi  ^x^ tf^vcal  of  most 
^^  ^Jiose  that  were  reoeWeAi  — 
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A  very  small  portion  of  the  homes  are  attraoiiTe.  Lack  of  tjmpaUiy 
with  the  boy  in  his  work  or  plans,  and  lack  of  games  or  Hgrnt  *«w«^ 
means  uf  amusement.  In  the  better  kind  of  homes  the  tBOtsla 
sources  uf  attraction  are  suitable  reading  matter,  games,  ^^▼^lite 
and  freedom  to  engage  in  sports.  It  is  not  things  but  parental  attitud* 
that  determines  the  attractiveness  of  the  homes  here. 

So  little  is  done  here  to  make  the  home  attractive  that  one  might 
say  tbat  no  home  is  attractive.  They  lack  music,  books,  good  periodi- 
cals, and  games.  In  the  few  welJ-kept  homes  music,  books,  good  peri* 
odicals,  and  games  exist,  and  a  place  is  found  for  the  boys. 

Not  one  half.  They  lack  good  reading  material,  and  father  and 
mother  are  so  engrossed  with  this  world's  affairs  that  they  entirely 
forget  their  duty  to  the  man  of  to-morrow.  Pleasant  games,  good  read- 
ing material,  pleasant  rooms  tastefully  furnished,  are  sources  of 
attractions. 

Not  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  if  that.  They  lack  good  literature, 
books,  daily  papers,  games,  and  pleasant  family  conversations.  In  at- 
tractive homes  parents  are  stem  but  kind.  Books,  papers,  games, 
pleasant  faces,  and  interest  in  the  boy  make  the  home  attractive. 

Not  over  one  in  ten.  Many  homes  are  dark  and  desolate.  Games, 
attractive  books,  and  magazines  are  lacking.  Sources  of  attraction  are 
attention  from  parents  and  older  children,  kind  words,  music,  pictures, 
and  games. 

About  five  per  cent.  They  lack  those  social  comforts  which  are  most 
needful  to  boys  ;  music,  games,  books,  and  journals.  Also  that  kind  of 
fatherly  and  motherly  companionship  which  is  so  necessary  to  weM^ 
children  to  the  home.  ) 

These  confessions  indicate  the  most  serious  defects  in  the 
life  of  the  typical  village.  The  majority  of  the  homes  are  des- 
olate ;  there  is  little  in  them  that  appeals  to  the  boy,  that 
ministers  to  his  deep-seated  instincts,  and  so  he  takes  to  the 
street.  The  correspondents  mentioned  above  declare  that 
relatively  few  of  the  boys  in  their  respective  communitief 
spend  their  evenings  at  home.  Says  one, — 

From  the  great  number  of  boys  on  the  street,  loafing  in  the  stores, 
barber  shops,  and  saloons,  I  should  jadge  very  few  spend  their  evenings 
at  home.  Most  of  those  who  do  are  the  cboroh  and  highnMhool  bojs 
who  read  and  study. 

Says  another :  — 

The  percentage,  judging  from  the  nnmbers  on  the  streets,  is  very 
small.  A  goodly  number  spend  their  time  in  the  bilUaxdVb;i2\^(t'^«'^^ 
ing  alley.  A  large  nnmber  on  the  itxeet  QOtnATa.  1\i>a  Va^ito^  \a^  '^^^ 
phufe  for  tbem  at  night. 
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And  this  is  the  condition  in  a  majority  of  the  towns  from 
^hich  reports  have  been  received. 

As  a  consequence  of  lack  of  interesting  employment  for 
the  boys  of  the  village,  rowdyism  is  certain  to  develop. 
«« We  have  gangs  in  our  town,"  writes  a  superintendent  of 
schools,  ^^  and  their  aims  are  low.  There  is  a  marked  indiffer- 
^ence  to  all  that  is  good.  The  bad,  immoral  boys  are  the 
leaders."  A  minister  says  that  in  his  town  of  a  thousand 
souls  there  is  the  gang  that  **  smokes  cigarettes,  annoys 
.oiti2sens,  etc  This  develops  frequently  from  mischief  into 
▼ice."  And  so  it  goes  throughout  the  list  of  towns ;  most  of 
them  have  these  groups  of  em^^^obriggpis,  who  are  such 
mainly  because  there  is  little  else  to  attract  them  strongly. 
The  instituMons  that  should  ^^gii^these  boys  into  the  ways 
of  civilizfttion-have  not  yetJeazued  that  this  can  be  done 
only  by  reaching  them  on  the  pliuvax^f  their  naj^ixQJnterestSt 
and  not  by  ignoring  the  latter  altogetherT^d  adopting  a 
merely  formal,  negative,  prohibitory  regime. 

Here  is  the  way  an  editor,  who  has  seen  much  of  the 

B07-iiteia    subject  of  which  he  treats,  writes  of  boy-life  in 

!J*S!!?  the  towns  of  a  Western  state,  but  what  one  will 
0Iaw6•^      ,        -        .  II 

naitate       be  of  no  interest  to  the  reader:  — 

The  boyhood  that  characterizes  the  life  of  the  small  towns  does  not 
give  much  hope.  These  towns  are  Strang  along  the  railroad  lines  m 
beads  on  a  string  —  oommunities  of  from  two  hundred  to  a  thonsand 
people.  They  differ  in  tone,  but  in  many  of  them  the  railroad  station, 
the  barroom,  and  the  livery  stable  are  the  chief  resorts  for  the  youth, 
and  cheap  boastings,  silly  banter,  constant  profanity,  and  indeoent 
stories  make  up  the  conversation.  New  books  are  appearing  each  day; 
great  social  movements  of  vital  importance  are  engaging  thoaghtfal 
men  ;  our  new  islands  of  the  sea  are  crowded  with  interest ;  the 
details  of  our  warships  would  fascinate  any  boy ;  the  biography  of 
Edison,  of  Marconi,  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  would  appeal  to  him  as  a 
fairy  tale.  The  men  of  the  future  are  wrangling,  bragging,  and  sweaxw 
ing  about  the  speed  of  some  horse  that  lived  or  died  on  the  town 
'*  bus,"  or  the  size  of  the  fish  that  got  away  in  the  mill-pond  the  year 
of  the  Johnstown  flood.  The  city  with  all  its  drawbacks  is  better  soil 
than  this,  for  in  the  city  occasional  ideUs  are  forced  on  the  most  < 


(    leaa  joath.  There  are  multiplied  types  of  the  gentleman  in  the  otftj^of 
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nmaenlar  Christianitjr,  of  the  best  auooeas  ;  vitionf  of  oprigbt,  deoent 
living ;  mauifestatious  of  sound,  ooDtagioos  manhood,  that  cannot 
escape  the  boy.  But  as  one  observes  the  idle  loafer  around  the  railroad 
stations  awaiting  the  evening  train  or  notes  their  exchange  of  6bsa<n-> 
ities  in  the  tavern,  the  vision  seems  to  be  wholly  obscured ;  it  seems  u 
if  the  only  captivating  ideal  of  manhood  was  some  blustering  loafer, 
who  boasted  of  his  vileness  ;  as  if  quiet  courage,  clean  humor,  sound, 
well-controlled,  ambitious  manhood  were  types  which  the  dull,  sodden 
mass  leave  to  others  to  attain. 

The  rgmedxior  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
village  mast  be  found  in  whnlffinme  snonpfttinTi  ioJinfitwith 
the  natural  interests  of  boys  and  girls.   There  YUvpnn* 
must  be  furmsGeS^pportunitiee  ior  employment  tanityoi 
that  will  be  upbuilding,  and  at  the  same  time  in-  in  us 
teresting  and  attractive.  Ma^al  training  schools  '^^F*^ 
would  do  for  the  boy  in  town  what  tbe  farm  did  for  his 
father,  and  more,  —  they  would  engage  him  in  an  activity 
which  he  would  like,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  which  he 
would  have  to  coordinate  his  powers  in  the  attainment  of 
definite  ends.  He  would  be  compelled  to  save  his  energies 
for  this  purpose,  and  not  squander  them  in  riotous  living, 
Greek  and  algebra  and  parsing  alone  will  never  keep  the 
village  boy  f  i*om  drink  and  things  worse ;  such  a  curriculum 
is  liable  to  drive  him  out  of  school  on  to  the  street.  Every- 
thing in  the  schools  ought  to  have  an  obvious  life  relation 
for  the  boy  who  has  passed  his  twelfth  birthday.  He  must 
feel  that  in  mastering  any  study  he  is  gaining  real  power, 
which  he  will  find  of  service  in  the  world  outside. 

The  movement  which  has  gained  such  headway  in  larger 
places,  lookmgloward  making  the  school  the  centre  of  the 
life  of  the  community,  will  do  much  for  the  boy  in  the 
village.  The  school  will  be  open  for  him  in  the  evening, 
and  he  may  go  there  for  reading  and  study,  andlbr  aMttW: 
ment  as  well.  As  it  is  now,  though,  the  school  is  sometimes 
little  else  but  a  place  for  tasks,  for  drudgery ;  so  that  the 
boy  often  hates  it,  and  all  it  stands  for.  Consequentiy  it 
exerts  little  beneficial  influence  upon  his  spontaneous,  ooxte^ 
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duct.  When  he  gains  his  freedom  he  wants  to  get  as  far 
away  from  the  school  and  its  ideals  as  he  can.  The  boy 
who  retains  affection  for  the  mere  formal  type  of  school  is 
an  exception,  and  he  is  apt  to  be  ignored  by  the  gang. 
But  once  let  the  new  ideal  of  the  school  as  a  social  centre, 
and  a  place  where  interesting,  dynamic  activities  flourish,  — 
let  this  ideal  get  established  in  any  village,  and  the  attitude 
of  the  typical  boy  toward  the  school  will  be  completely 
changed.  It  will  then  be  a  place  where  he  can  grow  nor- 
mally, and  not  simply  a  prison-house  where  he  must  be 
confined  for  a  time.' 

The  church  in  the  village,  too,  is  often  derelict  in  its  plain 
duty.  Sometunes  it  spends  most  of  its  energies  in  verbalis- 
ing, one  might  say,  and  it  does  little  if  anything  to  enlist 
youth  in  wholesome,  interesting  social  or  other  kinds  of 

work.  Thft  f«fim^liftft  nn^ht  fi%  ftWiff^'  ^"  pmin'Hinpr  #y>Pnp«i:iftfia 

or  amusements  that  will  keep  boys  out  of  the  saloons  and 
gambling  dens.  How  long  must  we  wait  before  ministers 
and  others  who  are  trying  to  save  souls  will  realize  that 
they  can  achieve  success  only  as  they  make  right  action 
possible  and  attractive  ?  Mere  negation,  which  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  village,  preaching,  has  the  effect  often  to  urge 
boys  on  to  sin.  The  saloon  seems  to  understand  boy  nature 
better  than  the  church  does;  or  at  least  it  is  frequently 
made  more  attractive  to  him,  and  so  it  gets  a  firmer  grip 
upon  him. 

This  subject  should  not  be  left  without  first  noting  a  few 
Pnotioai  suggestions  made  by  correspondents  relative  to 
■JJ^JJJJL"*  the  practical  methods  of  improving  the  conditions 
mnx  for  boys  in  the  towns.  There  is  one  general  point 

^  The  extraordinary  interest  manifested  in  the  vacation  schools  in  all  the 
lar^  cities  bears  out  this  statement.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  pro- 
Tide  sufficient  accommodations  for  the  children  who  voluntarily  seek  adraia- 
■ion  to  these  schools.  The  secret  lies  in  the  cnrricnlnm  and  methods  of 
teaching,  the  aim  being  to  make  everything  concrete  and  attractive,  whUe  a* 
the  same  time  highly  educative.  It  is  certainly  not  impossible  to  make  the 
work  of  the  regnUr  echool  appeal  very  etrongly  to  the  yonng. 
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wbioh  nearly  every  writer  emphasizes,  —  pmvidft  opy^r^m, 
nities  for  whi)le8(aiiajc|cgupatiQxi  in  the  home,  school,  and 
church,  and  in  properly  conducted  resorts  and  dubrooms. 
Puljlic  playgroimds  and  athletic  rooms  under  right  super- 
vision would  keep  practically  all  young  boys  out  of  saloons. 
Here  are  a  few  suggestions  from  men  who  are  in  the  midst  of 
things,  and  who  are  students  of  the  problems  involved :  — 

Have  parents  wake  up  to  the  need  of  knowing  their  bo^rt  and  plan- 
ning for  them.  Form  efficient  clubs  for  them  in  both  the  ohorch  and 
the  school,  —  some  place  for  them  in  both  summer  and  winter  that  will 
keep  them  from  the  saloon.  I  aimed  at  a  pnblio  librarj  for  the  boys, 
but  no  church  here  has  yet  realized  that  there  is  a  need  of  a  plaoe  for 
boys. 

What  our  small  cities  need  is  some  attractive  place  of  meeting  for 
the  boys  who  will  be  away  from  home  at  night.  Of  conne,  I  would  lay 
special  stress  on  the  home  attractions,  as  nothing  can  ever  equal  or  take 
the  place  of  a  well-regulated  home.  It  would  pay  the  small  cities  in 
the  line  of  making  good  citizens,  to  levy  a  mill-taz,  to  be  used  exclu- 
sively in  maintaining  a  clean,  well-managed  resort  for  young  men,  and 
then  close  the  saloon,  if  possible.  No  young  man  is  safe  while  the 
saloon,  as  now  run,  is  the  most  attractive  place  of  social  resort  on  the 
public  streets  of  our  small  towns. 

I  would  distribute  good  periodifisLlitfiSSture  in  every  home  for  the 
boys  ;  have  a  public  library  and  reading-room  ;  debating  and  litfillCJ 
clubs ;  abolisk  thn  nilnmi,  furdi  playiag,  anA^he  cigar  store ;  have 
athletic,  ball,  and  boat  clubs ;  give  the  boys  iLjegular  boBcUy^aaeh 

month  ;  haVQ.mOXfi  ft^Ai^l  gi^fWoringa  i^ Jiha  jinma  y^UT>A^}jniwli 

First,  I  would  thoroughly  Americanize  all  foreigners.  To  my  mind, 
a  club  and  a  place  where  good  reading,  good  games,  and  gymnastie 
exercises  can  be  carried  on  is  the  only  thing  that  will  bring  about  a 
better  condition.  There  is  too  little  amusement  in  the  home  for  boys. 
The  present  system  in  the  Sunday  school  must  be  remodeled,  as  it  it 
very  repulsive  to  the  boy. 

United  effort  on  the  part  of  all  churches.  What  to  do  for  the  boy 
is  the  serious  problem  of  the  church.  This  town  has  no  place  to  enter- 
tain the  boys  but  the  saloon.  The  education  is  limited,  and  drinking 
and  carousing,  even  by  boys,  frequent.  What  we  want  is  an  attractive 
resort  to  keep  the  boy  from  the  saloon. 

I  would  let  the  boy  dance,  play  cards  and  billiards  in  the  home. 
For  those  who  had  not  good  homes  I  would  introduce  these  games  into 
a  well-regulated  clubroom  for  the  boy.  In  fact,  I  would  allow  anything 
that  was  not  contrary  to  decency.  Do  everything  possible  to  keep  the 
boy  off  the  street  and  away  from  the  saloons. 
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In  tQgfMtioii  ui  indiTidtiml  iendi  to  aet  io  eonformity  with  or  in 
oppontion  to  ideal  abniptljr  thnist  into  oonieionsnets,  either  from 

.  without  or  from  within.  To-day  atodenta  of  human  nature 

aoeept  aa  an  hypotheaia  the  propoaition  that  eTerjr  idea  haa  a 

motor  aapeot.  The  young  ehild'a  eonduot  ia  more  or  lesa  of  a  reflex  of 

the  atimnlationa  that  play  upon  him  from  hia  euTironment,  and  that 

always  tend  to  become  realised  in  action. 

Whateyer  an  indiyidnal  has  done  frequently  in  a  giyen  situation  he 
tends  ultimatdy  to  do  automatically  when  the  appropriate  stimulus  ia 
reoeived,  though  in  the  beginning  he  may  have  had  to  struggle  eon* 
aeionsly  to  do  it,  or  to  learn  it  Wheneyer  the  attention  is  concentrated 
on  any  act  that  haa  been  performed,  the  probabilities  are  the  act  will 
ooenr  again  unless  it  is  restrained  by  inhibiting  acta.  The  psychological 
eonditiona  under  which  a  giyen  suggestion  will  take  effect  in  any  par- 
tloular  instance  are  well-nigh  infinitely  complex. 

^Die  personality  of  the  trainer  is  the  most  potent  influence  for  good 
or  ill  in  suggesting  modes  of  conduct  to  the  child.  The  chief  problem 
ia  eduoation  is  to  keep  the  young  in  contact  with  socially  strong, 
eapable,  efficient  men  and  women  ;  all  else  ia  secondary  in  importance 
to  this. 

Throughout  the  history  of  education  men  haye  differed  in  their  yiewa 
regarding  the  wisdom  of  permitting  children  to  become  familiar  with 
eyil  so  aa  to  learn  to  combat  it.  Plato  best  represents  the  negatiye  side 
of  the  question,  and  Locke  the  positiye  side.  Modem  psychology  takea 
the  yiew  that  the  effect  upon  the  child's  conduct  of  experience  with 
eyil  depends  upon  the  attitude  he  assumes  toward  the  situation  in  which 
it  ia  presented.  If  contact  with  evil  arouses  hostile  attitudes,  the  child 
will  be  the  better  for  his  experience  ;  if  it  attracts  him,  he  will  be  in- 
jured. Moral  strength  is  deyeloped  by  meeting  evil  and  successfully 
oombating  it  Fear,  aa  a  typical  disadvantageous  emotion,  cannot  be 
eored  by  avoiding  idtogether  the  objects  that  arouse  fear,  but  only  by 
facing  them  and  strongly  assuming  the  courageous  attitude. 

Negation  as  a  method  of  training  is  fundamentally  wrong.  It  often 
weakens  instead  of  strengthens  character ;  it  suggests  evil  when  such 
suggestion  is  harmful.  The  positive  method  of  strongly  suggesting  in 
every  way  possible  wholesome  social  conduct  will  alone  prove  success* 
ful  in  most  situations.  In  modem  life  we  are  apparently  striving  to 
base  our  training  06  the  positive  method,  substituting  the  reformatory 
for  the  prison,  etc. 

The  village,  as  well  as  the  city,  has  its  problems  in  social  training. 
In  the  typical  village  the  suggestions  of  indecent,  vulgar  action  ar« 
often  stronger  than  those  of  an  opposite  sort  The  tide  of  wholesome 
life  in  the  village  is  commonly  not  dynamic  enough  to  overcome  the 
suggestions  to  idleness,  viee,  and  so  on.  The  Influence  of  the  typical 
fiUa^  home  for  good  ia  not  very  prominent,  —  not  nearly  aa  strong  aa 
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the  saloon,  the  bitrber  shop,  and  the  liverj  stable.  The  sehool  and  the 
oharob  are  often  not  dy uainic  enough  to  connteraot  the  evil  suggeetioaa 
dominant  in  the  vilUge.  What  ia  needed  here  ia  opportunity  for  whole- 
some, intere8tiiiig.ai0Qiipation  ;  and  the  school  and  the  ohuroh  oonld 
easily  oodperate  in  furnishing  this. 


CHAPTER  XVn 


IMITATION 

Ik  any  biological  group,  the  markedly  excepticmal  indi- 
▼idual  in  respect  to  any  partig^ar  trait  generally  arousee 
the  antagoniam  of  some  or  alTTrf^ihe  remaining 
members,  unless  he  be  yeryjdfiadjLjkleader  and 
is  accepted  jks  such.  Only  birds  of  afeather  can 
flock  together.  TEe  odd  sheep  in  the  flock  ig^  constantly 
plagued  by  the  rest  of  the  group,  and  they  would  eliminate 
him  if  they  oould.  The  treatment  of  the  ugly  duckling  is 
lypical  in  principle  of  that  accorded  the  pecuUar  individual 
in  the  life  of  the  forest,  or  elsewhere.  In  previous  chapters 
we  have  noted  instances  showing  that  this  same  phenomenon 
may  be  seen  in  human  society.  Study  the  life  of  the  play- 
ground, and  it  will  be  seen  that  a  boy  in  any  way  markedly 
peculiar  is  apt  to  become  an  object  of  more  or  less  direct 
and  persistent  bullying  by  the  crowd.  The  group  will  not 
easily  tolerate  any  considerable  departure  from  general  group 
characteristics,  either  in  respect  to  physical  traits,  or  to 
dress,  manners,  or  any  attitudes  or  actions  affecting  the 
interests,  customs,  or  practices  of  the  group.  If  it  is  the 
habit  of  the  group  in  school  to  twtalize  the  teacher,  any 
boy  who  is  **  good  "  will  not  be  in  favor,  and  he  may  suffer 
for  his  virtue.  In  the  universities  where  it  is  the  custom  of 
students  to  appear  to  be^mdifferent  to  study,  any  individual 
who  advertises  himself  as  eager  and  industrious,  and  who 
attends  his  classes  with  demonstrative  ffitChlulness,  will  be 
made  the  butt  of  ridicule,  and  often  he  will  be  ostracized. 
From  the  earliest  times  student  communities  have  used 
physical  measures  to  compel  the  **  queer  "  or  **  smart "  fresh- 
man to  adjust  himself  to  the  practices  of  the  group ;  this 
is  the  real  object  of  hazing  in  colleges.  As  a  general  prin- 
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eiple  —  though  allowing  for  exceptions — ihofleJndixidQ&b 
in  any  company  who  come  nearest  to j^ODforming-ix)  the 
trend  of  group  characteristics  will  prosper, in  every  way. 
Also,  only  th^se  indiyi^iiuals  who  have  had  a  disposition  to 
adapt  thgmaejvesto^  environmental  ten  have  survived 

in  thestruggle  for  existence,  and  they  have  transmitted 
this  trait  in  greater  or  less  degree  to  their  descendants.  We 
might  expect  that  this  characteristic  would  he  particularly 
marked  in  the  human  species,  since  group  life  is  so  much 
more  pronounced  here  than  elsewhere.  As  a  matter  of  &ot, 
we  find  that  people  in  all  times  have  attached  great  impor- 
tance to  igiitatipn  as  an  assimilative  and  harmonizing  pro- 
cess in  human  society.  **  The  ^Id  is  a  bom  mutator  "  is  a 
popular  saying ;  and  in  this  chapter  we  shall  inquire  what 
IB  the  significance  of  this  activity  for  social  development. 
We  may  first  glance  at  some  of  the  simplest  ways  in  which 
this  imitative  tendency  is  expressed.  To  begin  with,  the 
young  child  —  say  two  years  of  age  —  and  his  Ytmmn 
father  are  together  in  a  room,  each  engaged  in  his  uuMtm- 
own  particular  occupation,  and  more  or  less  uncon-  tBiiiit?t 
scions  of  the  existence  of  the  other.  For  purposes  •^^^ 
of  an  expieriment  the  father  **  makes  up  a  face  "  when  the 
boy  happens  to  be  looking  his  way,  and  immediately  the 
latter  does  the  same  as  best  he  can.  He  does  it  before  he 
^*  thinks  what  he  is  doing,"  though  he  may  afterward  be 
aware  of  what  he  has  done.  The  father  starts  humming  an 
air,  and  the  child  is  soon  humming  also.  The  former  goes  to 
answer  the  telephone,  and  the  latter  may  begin  saying  more 
or  less  mechanically  "hello,"  "yes,"  "  I  think  so,"  "good- 
by,"  and  he  may  endeavor  to  reproduce  the  peculiar  into* 
nations  as  well  as  the  words  of  his  father.^  So  one  might 
follow  the  child  throughout  the  whole  day,  and  he  would 
be  found  to  be  continually  imitating  those  actions  oooiir> 
ring  about  him  that  are  within  his  range  of  interest  and  ex- 

^  I  have  disonMed  in  detiul  the  ohOd*s  indtfttiOB  of  langnagt  In  my  XJb- 
gm$Ue  DevdapmenL  and  Edveation,  duq^  ii-v. 
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eeution  at  the  time.  He  is  eapecially  readiL  in  reproducing 
bodily  attitudes,  and  vhp^iI  ap<^  facial  expreaajons. 

If  we  keep  an  eye  on  him  as  he  develops,  we  will  find  that 
for  a  long  stretch,  until  he  arrives  at  the  period  of  ado- 
lescence at  any  rate,  he  retains  this  QumfitifiLteadency,  which 
is  manifested  in  reference  to  all  activities  he  is  learning  at 
any  particular  time.  But  when  he  becomes  facile  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  any  act  so  that  he  is  really  master  of  it,  he  seems 
not  to  be  so  eager  to  reproduce  it  for  mere  practice.  Thus 
the  boy  of  nine  does  not  repeat  what  he  hears  said  at  the 
telephone,  unless  something  quite  novel  occurs,  when  he 
will  be  likely  to  do  as  he  did  so  freely  when  he  was  a  babe. 
But  at  this  age  he  repeats  golf  and  football  terms  and 
phrases,  much  as  the  young  child  copies  the  simple  words 
of  ordinary  speech.  Of  course,  if  he  should  be  placed  in  an 
environment  where  the  simple  words  of  ordinary  speech 
were  strange  to  him,  as  when  he  is  taken  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try, he  will  reproduce  them  more  or  less  mechanically  upon 
hearing  them,  as  when  a  babe  he  reproduced  the  words  and 
phrases  of  his  native  tongue.  Whatever  )iq  is  learning  he 
will  be  in  a  specially  sensitive  condition  to  practice,  to  imi- 
tate on  every  occasion.  Needless  to  add,  whathaiiAft  JfiftDied 
he  does  not  need  to  practice^  for  he  is  already  adjusted  to 
his  environment  in^Jbis  respect.  As  a  general  principle, 
learning  proceed  just  so  long  as  one  is  not  assimilated  to 
his  environment. 

Chil^rjni  from  the  second  yeacj>n  are  adept  in  imitating 
the  simpler  forms  of  injustrif^  %Qd.$gci|d_fU)ti^  which 
ffflft^tH'-tff  they  see  going  on  about  them,  taking  the  most 
8m  S^^B  ©i^^dtary  and  concrete  activities  first,  and  passing 
iBttatisiis  along  gradually  to  those  more  complex,  involved, 
and  ^*  abstract."  Children  normally  reflect  in  their  own 
activities  the  simpler  occupations  and  pastimes  of  the  people 
in  their  environment.  However,  a  novice  will  reproduce 
only  what  is  fundamental  in  any  act  copied,  and  what  is 
closely  related  to  what  he  has  previously  done,  ao  that  he 
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usually  reflects  only  the  general  type  of  the  action  he  ob- 
serves, not  its  differentiated  details.  On  this  account  he  is 
not  critical  of  the  implements  or  materials  he  uses,  though 
as  he  develops  he  becomes  ever  more  eager  to  make  his 
own  activity  like  the  copy  in  all  details,  which  compels  him 
to  pay  heed  to  his  instruments.  The  student  in  the  art 
college  takes  account  of  all  the  peculiarities  in  workman- 
ship of  his  teacher ;  but  the  kindergarten  child  ignores  aU 
these  peculiarities,  and  notes  simply  the  general  action  of 
mixing  colors,  and  spreading  them  on  his  paper.  Any  im- 
plements will  suffice  which  will  enable  him  to  reproduce 
this  general  activity.  He  will  choose  the  same  implements 
if  he  finds  them  at  hand,  but  if  he  fails  in  this  he  will  put 
up  with  anything  that  will  answer  for  the  time  being. 

The  doing  of  an  act  seems  at  the  outset  t^  ^^ghn  tfr^ 
atten^njgllbe  novice  more  than  the  results  of  his  action ; 
tSough  with  development  the  situation  is  xaveised.  To 
illustrate :  one  may  observe  a  child  of  four,  say,  washing 
her  doll's  clothing.  For  hours  at  a  time  she  will  apply  her- 
self earnestly  to  this  task,  which  in  adult  life  would  be  re- 
garded as  hard  labor.  What  is  the  source  of  her  interest  in 
this  activity  ?  For  the  adult  clean  clothing  has  an  SBsthetio 
value ;  it  ministers  directly  to  his  well-being,  and  this  is 
the  reason  he  does  laundry  work.  But  it  is  certainly  differ* 
cut  with  this  child ;  for  her  the  pleasure  is  mainly  in  the 
action  itself.  She  evidently  cares  little  about  the  results  of 
her  efforts,  as  the  adult  does.  Being  able  simply  to  execute 
the  activity  is  a  sufficient  reward,  without  anything  addi- 
tional. Agaiu,  one  may  observe  children  making  mud  piet,. 
when  it  is  apparent  that  it  is~not  the  pie  which  has  value 
for  them;  it  is  the  mMng  of  it  that  giv^  delight.  Perhaps 
these  activities  anticipate  the  future,  and  if  so  they  become 
of  great  service  in  adapting  the  child  to  his  environment. 
The  girl  who  washes  her  doll's  clothes,  while  not  now  effect- 
ing anything  of  immediate  value,  is  yet  acquiring  skill  and 
iiabits  which  will  later  prove  of  ooJsM^SXfw^^eBSSoST^ 
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It  18  a  oommonplaoe  fact  that  a  child  of  four  yean,  sayv 
will  ^  imagine  "  himself  to  be  some  particular  in- 
im«ftii4-  dividual,  or  a  bear,  a  dog,  ajmlL  a  horse,  or  any 
other  creature  he  has  seen  or  heard  ^iescribed ; 
and  he  will  often  carry  out  his  new  role  for  hours  at  a  time.^ 
Sometimes  he  will  be  aggrieved  if  the  people  about  him 
do  not  treat  him  as  his  assumed  personality  requires.  In 
the  course  of  a  week  the  child  may  assumetEe  personality 
of  his  mother,  his  &ther,  each  of  his  playmates,  and  nnmep- 
ous  animals.  At  first,  of  course,  he  will  exhibit  only  the 
more  simple,  direct,  striking  phases  of  the  people  or  ani- 
mals dramatized.  The  carpenter  will  be  imitated  in  his 
manual  activities,  not  in  his  life  as  a  citizen,  which  is  more 
complex  and  obscure.  When  the  father  and  mother  are 
dramatized,  it  is  not  in  their  subtle  relations  to  society, 
though  they  may  be  copied  in  respect  to  impressive  com- 

^  The  f oUowing  instanee  of  penonation  U  typical  of  well-m^h  niimb«rifl« 
•zamplM  giren  in  the  literature  of  child-life :  — 

**  We  pretended  to  be  two  caterpillarif  and  we  would  creep  along*  tlM 
ground  upon  our  stomachs  and  our  Imees,  and  hnnt  for  leaTes  to  eat.  After 
haring  done  that  for  some  time  we  played  that  we  were  rery,  rery  sleepy, 
and  we  would  lie  down  in  a  comer  under  the  trees  and  cover  our  heads  wi^ 
oar  white  aprons  —  we  had  become  cocoons.  We  remained  in  this  conditioa 
for  some  time,  and  so  thoroughly  did  we  enter  into  the  rdle  of  inseeta  in 
a  state  of  metamorphosis,  that  any  one  listening  would  hare  heard  pasa 
between  us,  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  seriousness,  eonyersatioii  of   thii 


'^  *  Do  you  think  that  you  will  soon  be  able  to  fly  ? ' 

" '  Oh,  yes  I  111  be  flying  very  soon  ;  I  feel  them  growing  in  my  shouldaia 
now  .  .  .  they  *ll  soon  unfold.*    (*  They '  naturally  referred  to  wings.) 

**  Finally  we  would  wake  up,  stretch  onrseWes,  and,  without  sayinif  any* 
thing,  we  conreyed  by  our  manner  our  astonishment  at  the  great  tranaform^ 
tion  in  our  condition.  .  .  . 

'*  Then  suddenly  we  began  to  run  lightly  and  very  nimbly  in  oar  tiny 
•hoes  ;  in  our  hands  we  held  the  comers  of  our  pinafores,  which  we  waTad 
as  if  they  were  wings ;  we  ran  and  ran,  and  chased  each  other,  and  flew 
about,  making  sharp  and  fantastic  curres  as  we  went.  We  hastened  from 
flower  to  flower  and  smelled  all  of  them,  and  we  continually  imitated  Um 
restlsssnsss  of  giddy  moths ;  we  imagined,  too,  that  we  were  imitating  their 
buning  when  we  exclaimed :  *  Hon  on  ou  I '  a  noise  we  made  by  filling  Um 
obeeka  with  air  and  pniflng  it  out  quickly  through  the  half-oloaad  moath.'* 
i^  Tk€  aurg  ^a  Chiid,  pp.  Q2,  63. 
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Tentions  or  formalities.  In  due  oourse,  though,  the  child 
becomes  chiefly  interested  in  the  personation  of  people  in 
tlieir  more  jceuuine  social  activities.  The  college  student 
^^  imaj^neft  *'  hjn^ijiftlf  in  tha  pl5iiv>  nf  Ilia  favorit^Jnstructor  or 
author  or  soldier  or  lawyer,  and  he  endeavors  to  conduct 
himself  in  the  spirit  of  the  personality  of  his  model  in  the 
complex  adjustments  of  his  daily  life.  The  Y»»th  i«  consider- 
ably \^J9jifiuuuistrative  in  his  personating  activity  than  the 
ShilduM^d  he  does  not  so  readily  assume  personalities;  and* 
when  he  does  assume  tlipm  t^ly^y  m<v^ijPjr  J-iia  general  intel- 
lectual, emotional,  and  morai^jattitudes,  ratEeiMblian  his 
outward  demeanor.  With  development,  at  least  after  the 
early  years  of  adolescence  are  passed,  one's  motor  attitudes 
seem  to  become  relatively  fixed  and  unmodifiable.  Com- 
pared with  childhood  they  are  much  less  plastic,  so  that  the 
individual  normally  plays  new  roles  with  ever  increasing 
difficulty,  unless  he  makes  a  special  effort  to  preserve  his 
plasticity,  as  the  playwright  does. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  general  activity  which  is 
of  theoretical  and  practical  interest.  The  child  not  only  as- 
sumes j)ersonaUtlQ9.  readily,  but  he  also'  Is  Yeiy  aeitre-in 
constructing  an  imaginary  ^vironment  of  particular  persons 
or  ammials,  and  reacting  upon  iT~a8  though  it  were  reaL  To 
illustrate :  S.  at  five  asks  me  repeatedly  to  be  a  bear,  or  a 
dog,  or  a  wolf,  or  a  horse,  or  what  not,  and  then  he  conducts 
himself  as  he  thinks  appropriate.  When  I  am  a  bear,  he 
runs  away  screaming  as  if  frightened,  or  he  hides  in  some 
secure  place,  or  he  shoots  me  with  his  improvised  gun,  when 
he  instructs  me  to  fall  at  his  feet  as  if  dead.  Often  he  re- 
quests me  to  be  teacher,  and  at  once  he  puts  himself  into 
the  attitude  of  a  learner,  and  carries  out  the  programme 
of  the  schoolroom  as  completely  and  correctly  as  he  can. 
When  there  are  no  people  about  to  play  the  parts  he  wishes, 
he  will  make  uae  of  the  furniture  of  the  room,  — the  chairs, 
or  the  piano,  or  perhaps  his  pets  or  playthings.  All  this 
make-believe  is,  of  course,  for  the  sole  purpose  that  he  may 
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aofe  in  a  Tariety  of  adjnslive  ways.  ETwy  attribute  that  he 
aaBomes,  or  projects  into  the  things  aroond  him  is  made  the 
stimnlns  for  a  special  sort  of  response. 

It  is  saggfiatLTfi.tp  note  that  Plato  woold  not  allow  dhil- 
n«it«tst  dren  to  personate  animals,  or  even  hmnan  beipga 
5Ti!Sy  <5flm  unworthy -iype,  — as  rogoes,' cowards,  rer- 
»<>*■•  dears,  or  comedians.  ^  The  same  person,"  lie  says 
in  his  SepubliCj^  ^  will  hardly  be  able  to  play  the  aerioas 
part  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  be  an  imitator  and  imitate 
many  other  parts  as  well.'*  Plato's  Ghiardians  were  advised 
not  to  jmitate  at  all;  or  if  they  did,  they  should  from 
youth  upward  copy  only  those  persons  who  were  temperate, 
courageous,  holy,  free,  and  the  like.  He  would  object  to  the 
child,  who  is  destined  for  a  high  place  in  the  state,  imitat* 
ing  a  blacksmith  in  his  plays ;  for  if  he  does  he  will  abeorb 
the  characteristics  of  the  blacksmith,  and  this  will  d^^rade 
littn^  because  any  occupation  which  deals  with  material  things 
is  sordid.  The  logic  of  this  argument  seems  sound  enough,  in 
a  way.  From  one  point  of  view  Plato  appears  to  be  in  the 
right  when  he  says  that  a  child  who  copies  the  barking  of 
3  dogajor  the  bleatinfi^pf  a jheep,  or  »^^^**^"^"gAf  n  nwitnri 
will  have  his  growth  upward  toward  the  highest  human 
attributes  impeded,  for  one  who  imitates  the  outsflxdjohaiw^ 
acteristics  of  an  animal  tends  to  acquire  the  inner  at^ribpt*^ 
as  well. 

But  this  argument  is  only  apparently  sound.  Conent 
theory  respecting  the  conscious  and  subconscious  **  selves  ** 
leads  us  to  the  view  that  the  child  may  play  many  parts 
without  losing  his  own  identity  at  any  time,  or  withoat  the 
self  of  one  character  influencing  the  self  of  another  per- 
manently. Each  self  preserves  its  own  individuality  intoct. 
When  the  child  is  a  bear,  his  human,  social  self  hs^  for  ^^ 
moment  abdicated  the  throne  of  consciousness ;  but  it  stands 
ready  to  resume  its  authority  at  any  moment,  when  the 
bear-self  will  be  thrust  summarily  into  the  background. 

>  LocdL 
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and  it  will  exert  no  controlling  influence  over  the  real 
self,  though  the  latter  may  use  advantageously  some  of  the 
adjustments  acquired  while  playing  the  role  of  the  former. 
But  the  personality,  of  the  bear  as  such  does  not  and  can- 
not br^ik  in  upon  the  child*s  personality ;  the  two  as  unit- 
ized selves  apparently  remain  perfectly  distinct,  aud  only 
change  places  on  occasion.  The  real  self,  however,  is  always 
able  at  will  to  dislodge  the  assumed  personality  so  long  as 
sanity  is  maintained.  Often  when  a  child  has  apparently 
lost  himself  fully  in  the  characteristics  of  the  thing  he  is 
impersonating,  if  an  adult  appears  on  the  scene,  or  some 
interesting  or  distracting  event  occurs,  the  human  self  in- 
stantly steps  forward,  and  the  make-believe  self  is  com- 
pletely routed.  There  is^no  eyidfioca^that  it  lingers  about 
the  focjis.Qf  GonaolQusness,  and  dislodgesorin  any  way  in- 
terferes with  the  real  s^Il^in  dealing  with  tne  serious  situa- 
tions of  every-Jay  life.  It  is  this  power  of  make-believe 
which  enables  the  child  to  simulate  many  characters,  his 
own  real  nature  watching,  as  it  were,  in  **  subliminal  re* 
gions"  while  others  disport  themselves  in  the  foreground 
of  consciousness  for  brief  periods. 

The  child  wl^o  at  this  moment  may  lap  up  his  food  like 
a  pig,  may  the  next  moment,  if  the  situation  calls  for  it,  eat 
like  a  human  being,  and  he  may  show  no  disposition  to 
revert  to  the  habits  of  swine  when  the  situations  in  which 
he  is  placed  require  human  activities.  The  manners  of  the 
pig,  though  simulated,  do  not  break  into  the  solidified  body 
of  human  manners  which  the  child  has  come  to  regard  as 
real,  as  proper,  as  natural.  When  he  acts  like  a  pig  he 
knows  he  is  playing  a  part,  and  his  playing  does  not  make 
a  serious  impression  upon  his  conduct  as  a  whole.  He  is 
all  the  time  connecting  the  tendency  of  his  simulations  to 
become  real,  and  thus  they  do  not  get  a  serious  hold  on  him, 
so  that  his  real  personality  is  obscured.  It  is  possible  that 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  with  some  children,  the 
personations  may  come  dangerously  near  establishing  ihem- 
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selves  permanently  in  the  seat  of  authority,  and  holding  in 
abeyance  the  real  and  human  characteristics  of  the  individ- 
ual ;  but  it  is  probable  that  such  occurrences  are  extremely 
rare. 

What,  then,  does  the  child  gain  from  his  personating 
activity?  It  seems  that,  for  one  thing,  he  inofeaafta  the 
amplitude  of  his  powers.  Take  the  voice,  for  in- 
ofptnoui-  stance;  it  appears  that  the  child  who  barks  and 
^  ^  crows  and  bellows  and  roars,  develops  a  breadth 
and  fullness  of  voice  that  would  be  impossible  for  a  child 
who  should  always  speak  in  modulated  tones  as  his  father 
and  mother  do.  If  it  be  asked  of  what  use  is  this  breadth 
and  fullness  of  vocal  powers,  since  the  child  will  not  need 
to  roar  and  bellow  in  mature  life,  it  may  be  answered  that 
nature  takes  precautions  to  provide  for  all  possible  emer- 
gencies. In  human  life  there  may  be  opportunities  for  a 
person  to  influence  his  fellows  through  a  voice  of  great 
power,  as  in  oratory  or  song.  Again,  the  child's  practice  in 
roarifiig^ke  a  lion,  for  example,  may  tend  to  strengthen 
ftie  emo^qnal  attitudea  of  which  the  roar  Is  ordinarily  Sh. 
expression  —  attitudes  of  fearlessness,  ol  daring.  Then  one 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  child  who  has  assumed  many 
personalities  has  disciplined  his  powers  in  a  large  w^,  made 
them  more  supply,  and  responsive,  so  that  they  will  express 
his  own  proper  personality  more  completely  in  the  varied 
situations  in  which  he  may  be  placed  in  daily  life. 

The  principle  is,  of  course,  of  particular  imjigrtaiMe  as 
it  conceras  the  child's  personation  of  human  beings.  Every 
personality  he  assmnes  stretches ^hl^  P.TH^.iQ  oi^®  diree&on 
or  another,  enriches  it  perhaps,  or  at  least  broadens  it. 
/"  Through  pgrsi^nation  one  gets  the  point  of  view  of  otJieig ; 
he  discovers  how  it  feels  in  a  broad  sense  to  do  as  they 
do,  and  in  this  manner  he  gains  understanding  of  his  fel- 
lows, and  is  put  in  a  way  to  sympathize  with  them.  Again, 
when  the  child  creates  an  environment,  and  then  reacts 
upon  it,  he  is  really  pre-adjusting  himself  to  that  environ- 
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ment  He  is  in  a  vital  sense  practicing  for  the  serious  life 
ahead. 

The  importance  of  this  principle  has  been  impressed  upon 
the  writer  as  a  result  of  some  observations  extending  over 
a  number  of  years  which  he  has  been  able  to  make  upon 
two  children.  One  of  these  two  is  constantly  personating 
the  people  and  things  about  her.  She  cannot  come  into 
contact  with  an  individual  without  **  acting  out "  much  of 
what  she  sees  and  hears,  —  the  language  used,  the  peculiar 
vocal  intonations,  the  expressions  of  the  face,  and  the  gen- 
eral attitudes,  intellectual  and  emotional,  as  well  as  motor. 
She  is  very  active  in  constructing  **  imaginary  "  environ* 
ments  of  one  sort  or  another,  and  she  reacts  appropriately, 
as  far  as  she  can,  to  each.  In  this  manner  she  appears 
already  to  have  developed  a  wide  range  of  adaptability,  to 
varied  situations,  though  it  is  not  intended  to  imply  that 
her  adjustments  have  been  attained  solely  through  her  per- 
sonating activity.  Another  child  in  the  same  house  rarely 
personates  anyone  or  anything.  Her  range  of  activity  is 
thus  quite  limited ;  she  spends  her  time  to  a  large  extent 
sucking  her  thumb,  or  doing  something  equally  simple  and 
concentric.  In  consequence  of  this  as  an  important  factor, 
her  development  has  been  much  slower  than  that  of  her 
sister.  Of  course,  if  she  had  been  bom  with  the  same  equip- 
ment of  energy  and  dynamic  tendency  as  her  sister,  she 
would  doubtless  have  developed  more  rapidly  than  she  has 
done,  even  if  she  did  not  personate  extensively.  Neverthe- 
less, draniatic  activity  furnishes  one  of  the  mosLfidu^tive 
ways  in  which  to  expend  energv>  It  is  significant  that 
feeble-minded  children  do  not  imitate  in  any  complex  way, 
though  they  may  mimic  simple  expressions  of  features  or 
of  body ;  and  doubtless  this  is  one  reason,  though  not  the 
only  one,  why  they  progress  so  much  more  tardily  than  the 
normal  individual. 

Happily  we  are  beginning  to  recognize  in  the  work  of  the 
school  the  fundamental  principle  in  question  here.  Already 
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die  dasaio  myths,  fables,  fairy  stories,  and  folk  tales  aie 
/"ihiBttti-     dramatized  by  young  children  in  some  schoola. 


(  Sute"^  ^^^  ^^^  interested,  and  even  enthusiastic,  pupils 
Xi^kMi  do  become  when  they  get  started  in  this  delight- 
ful business,  so  that  they  are  not  too  stiff  and  self-conscious  I 
And  how  thoroughly  they  learn  the  classic  tales  when  ibej 
dramatize  them,  and  the  gods  and  goddesses  that  are  re* 
ferred  to  so  frequently  in  much  of  our  best  literature  I  When 
a  boy  endeavors  to  impersonate  Zeus,  say,  he  gains  a  know« 
ledge  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  this  mythical  personage 
which  he  could  not  acquire  so  effectively  in  any  other  way. 
And  the  teacher  does  not  need  to  keep  urging  the  boy  to 
Kjeam  his  lesson."  His  spontaneous  interest  will  be  all  the 
Incentive  he  will  need  to  try  in  every  way  to  find  out  the 
characteristics  of  his  model,  and  to  represent  him  so  that  he 
might  be  recognized  by  his  friends. 

The  writer  recently  followed  a  group  of  children  from 
six  to  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age  through  a  series  of  dra- 
matizations of  the  more  familiar  Greek  myths.  The  work 
was  wholly  voluntary ;  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  apply 
any  pressure  from  without  in  order  to  secure  the  attend- 
ance and  hearty  cooperation  of  the  children.  They  were 
given  a  large  measure  of  freedom  in  deciding  how  the  vari* 
ous  deities  should  be  portrayed ;  and  they  had  to  get  their 
cues  from  their  reading  of  myth  literature.  Now,  there  was 
no  complaining  among  those  children  respecting  their  read- 
ing tasks.  They  attacked  the  Greek  myths  with  a  vim, 
which,  if  the  like  of  it  could  be  secured  for  all  their  regular 
school  work,  would  enable  them  to  do  in  four  years,  per- 
haps, what  now  takes  them  eight  to  accomplish.  They  were 
devoted  to  the  work,  and  fervent  in  its  performance,  too, 
which  was  a  sufficient  gain  in  itself  for  all  the  trouble  it 
cost  the  instructors  and  the  parents.  In  a  few  months  they 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  a  number  of  the  Greek  gods  and 
goddesses,  which  was  more  extensive  and  more  faithful  to 
the  subjects  than  ihe  ty^^ical  ooUege  student  possesses  who 
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lias  simply  studied  big  text-books  on  the  subject  They 
had  more  than  a  mere  verbal  knowledge  of  mythology; 
they  knew  in  a  way  how  it  fdt  to  be  Zeus  and  Ceres  and 
Mercury,  and  all  the  others.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  genuine, 
workable,  valuable  knowledge  of  anything  can  be  gained 
only  by  reacting  upon  the  thing  according  to  its  nature  in 
relation  to  the  learner ;  mere  looking  at  it,  or  listening  to 
or  reading  words  about  it,  does  not  yidd  understanding  tlSaT 
will  be  nf  a^nrifift  y^  ^^^  ^f>r1^ 

The  writer  predicts  that  dramatizin^Lactivities  will  come 
shortly  to  occupy  a  far  more  important  place  in  school  work 
than  they  now  do  in  most  places.  The  history  and  litera- 
ture classes  will  be  constantly  working  out  into  dramatic 
form  what  they  are  studying.  This  principle,  generally  ap- 
plied in  the  schoolroom,  will  break  up  the  formality  of 
much  of  the  work.  The  children  who  participate  in  these 
activities  will  not  only  gain  a  more  vivid  conception  of  the 
persons  or  events  they  are  learning ;  but  they  will  at  the 
same  time  acquire  a  freedom  and  readiness  in  expression 
which  much  of  our  formal  school  work  stifles.  How  many 
persons  brought  up  along  traditional  lines  of  memorizing  \>^\ 
words  and  reciting  in  history  and  literature  have  mypoweFte" 
assuming  a  character,  and  representing  it  effectively  ?  Most 
of  us  are  too  self-conscious  for  this ;  we  are  afraid,  when 
we  are  in  the  presence  of  others,  to  abandon  our  own  formal 
personalities.  We  are^  stiffs  conventional,  inflexible.  We 
would  unquestionably  get  more  out  of  life,  and  be  less  of  a 
heavy  weight  on  others,  if  we  could  be  more  pliant,  capable 
of  giving  out  a  variety  of  tones,  as  it  were,  instead  of  be- 
ing incapable  of  rendering  more  than  one.  Freedom  in  dra- 
matizing  in  the  school  shouldj^iye  flexibility  to  pefsonali^T*  J 
and  stretch  the  ego  in  various  direcHbnsr  — — • 

Teachers  often  say  they  cannot  undertake  this  work  in 
the  school,  since  they  cannot  secure  the  necessary  ^^pro- 
perties.*' They  feel  they  must  have  a  stage  more  or  less  elab- 
orately fitted  out  with  scenery,  and  Qoa»ta\ii<u&  voiS^a^^  V^^ 
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the  impersonations  of  gods  and  goddesses,  fairies,  and  the 
T»^iifytOTi  1^®-  Without  question  a  dramatic  representation 
**yiwap-  becomes  all  the  more  real  to  a  child  if  he  can 
Bot  MMB-  array  himself  in  garments  which  make  him  ont- 
^^  wardly,  in  his  own  observation,  to  resemble  his 

hero.  When  he  actually  sees  himself  decked  out  in  ihe  t&- 
g^  of  another,  the  momentary  illusion  that  he  is  that  othor 
is  made  the  more  real  therefor.  Even  adults  are  aided  in 
make-believe  by  appropriate  costuming,  which  strongly  sag- 
gests  the  thing  which  is  for  the  time  being  to  be  regarded 
as  reaL  So  if  a  teacher  can  have  her  children  oonstraot,  or 
in  some  way  secure,  the  paraphernalia  suitable  for  the 
various  deities  to  be  represented,  and  the  fairies,  giants, 
heroes,  and  so  on,  her  pupils  will  not  fail  to  be  benefited 
thereby  in  conceiving  the  scenes  depicted  in  a  more  lively 
way. 

But  it  is  not  at  all  necessary,  in  order  that  pupils  should 
enjoy  their  dramatizations  and  profit  by  them,  that  they 
should  be  provided  with  any  accessories  whatever.  They 
will  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  drama  with  vigor  without 
the  aid  of  anything  but  their  imagination.  Once  they  get 
the  feeling  of  freedom  of  impersonation,  they  will  make  use 
of  any  objects  that  may  be  at  hand  to  express  their  concep- 
tions. A  girl  who  is  cast  for  Red  Riding-hood  will  make  a 
basket  out  of  her  apron,  and  will  fold  a  paper  for  a  hood. 
A  boy  will  flop  down  on  all  fours  and  simulate  a  wolf,  and 
another  boy  will  find  plenty  of  things  about  the  school 
building  which  will  serve  him,  when  cast  as  a  hunter,  for  a 
gun  or  a  bowie-knife.  Indeed,  one  may  see  some  of  the  best 
work  in  dramatization  where  the  pupils  come  right  out  of 
their  seats  in  their  own  proper  persons  and  garments,  if 
only  they  are  free  in  expression,  and  have  gained  some  self- 
oonfidence  in  playing  a  part.  We  need  not  hesitate  to 
carry  forward  this  work  because  we  cannot  have  a  well- 
appointed  theatre  in  the  schoolroom. 

His  suggests  the  mtoNa\AXi^  ^jad  Im^rtant  movement 
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now  in  progress  to  establish  theatres  in  which  the  players 
and  the  audience  are  mainly  children.  These  theatres  are 
in  a  sense  educational  in  purpose,  the  aim  being  to  enact 
on  the  stage  the  best  literature  within  the  grasp  of  children, 
and  suited  to  impress  wholesome  ethical  lessons.  The  reports 
of  those  who  are  conducting  such  theatres  are  generally 
enthusiastic  in  favor  of  them.  The  children  are  always 
delighted  with  them ;  and  they  exert  a  potent  force  for 
good  in  a  normal  way.  It  is  a  simple  matter  of  psychology 
that  one  can  best  teach  an  ethical  lesson  effectively,  espe- 
cially to  children,  by  having  them  live  through  concrete 
situations  in  which  their  feelings  are  strongly  aroused  on 
the  side  of  what  is  honest  and  wholesome  and  fair ;  and  the 
children's  theatre  makes  it  possible  to  accomplish  this.  The 
principle  of  the  theatre  can  be  and  ought  to  be  applied 
in  every  schoolroom,  whether  of  elementary  or  high-school 
grade. 

Personation  iff  in^h^Jargt^  tipw  prftipwttiYB  I  It  19  ftntin- 
patory  of  the  future.  Ttmight  be  said  to  secmre  adaptation 
to  tirellrorlcl  inli  vicarious  Vay.  TTl  reproduce  PmoBitte 
the  activities  of  the  people  in  my  environment,  I  |JiJJ2^ 
may  adopt  their  adjustments  without  going  all  s^tHtBiat 
through  their  detailed  experiments.  Thus  in  this  manner 
the  results  of  experience  in  living  may  be  passed  on  from 
one  individual  to  another,  and  from  one  generation  to  an« 
other.  I  can  cause  a  child  of  a  year  and  a  half  to  throw  away 
food  by  a  grimace  indicating  that  it  is  disagreeable.  He 
does  not  taste  the  food  himself,  but  he  accepts  my  adapta- 
tion to  it  as  revealed  in  my  expression  which  he  reproduces, 
and  he  is  in  this  way  harmonizing  himself  with  his  environ- 
ment by  utilizing  my  experience. 

The  influence  of  imitation  in  determining  the  attitudes 
of  children  toward  the  social  environment  is  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  instance.  A  girl  of  four  years  of  age 
had  acquired  a  respectful,  childlike  attitude  toward  her  ^^^- 
ents.  But  shortly  after  her  fourtlk  \>\t\i]b3^^  iQciflb  oocKSfissa^:^ 
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to  associate  with  an  autocratic  child,  one  who  always  '*  had 
her  own  way,''  and  **  bossed  ^  her  mother  aboat  a  great  deaL 
She  rebelled  against  authority,  was  domineering  and  inso- 
lent often ;  in  short,  she  was  a  **  spoiled  "  child*  Now,  in  a 
very  brief  time  the  first  child  began  to  show  the  effects  of 
keeping  bad  company.  She  rapidly  assumed  a  different  atti- 
tude toward  her  parents.  If  she  had  spent  the  afternoon  at 
the  home  of  her  new-found  companion,  one  would  not  need 
at  night  to  ask  her  where  she  had  been.  Her  conduct 
showed  this  plainly  enough.  This,  in  principle,  is  the  way 
the  individual  aoqtures  from  his  associates.  lua.iutjkitudes 
toward  the  people  in  his  environment,  whether  these  atti- 
tudes be  right  or  wrong,  and  whether  advantageous  or 
otherwise. 

In  the  same  way  a  pupil  comes  to  like  a  certain  sta^y  or 
detest  it  in  some  measure  because  of  the  attitude  of  his 
teacher  toward  it.  One  teacher  dislikes  algebra  and  plainly 
shows  it,  and  her  pupils  without  knowing  why,  perhaps, 
grow  to  ^^  hate  '*  it.  Another  teacher  loves  algebra  and  is 
enthusiastic  in  her  praise  of  it,  and  her  pupils  imitate  her 
expressions  and  become  enthusiastic  over  it  also.  It  is 
probably  true,  as  a  rule,  that  what  a  greaLteaoher  admires 
heartily  will  have  a  strong  attraction  for  his  pupils ;  and 
the  principle  doubtless  applies  to  all  the  concerns  and  in- 
terests of  life.  For  instance,  a  freshman  in  college  who 
joins^ja  J^atemity  will  soon  acquire  the  attitudes  of  his 
fratres  toward  idl  the  activities  going  on  about  him.  If 
the  fraternity  looks  favorably  upon  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work, 
we  will  say,  you  will  find  the  novitiate  assuming  that  atti^ 
tude  before  long.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  scoff  at  this 
institution,  you  will  observe  that  the  new  man  soon  doei 
the  same,  though  he  may  know  little  about  its  work.  He 
adjusts  himself  without  examination,  by  appropriating  the 
adjustments  of  those  nearest  to  him. 

In  the  first  chapter  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
children  of  all  ages  normally  choose  for  their  companions 
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those  of  a  dynamic  nature,  who  are  able  **  to  do  things.** 
Persons  of  a  static  tendency,  though  **  good ''  and  *^  respect- 
able," are  not  commonly  emulated  by  the  young. 


In  any  community  it  will  probably  be  found  that  pwmuoi- 
men  of  action,  whatever  this  may  be  —  men  who  oobbi- 
acoomplish  things — become  dominant  in  the  per-  *^ 
sonations  of  the  young.  Ordinarily  the  minister  does  not 
in  any  important  way  determine  the  dramatic  activities  of 
young  people,  though  he  may  be  more  potent  in  the  lives 
of  those  approaching  maturity.  In  a  student  oonununity, 
those  who  are  most  studious  are  not  the  most  prominent  in 
the  personating  activities  of  the  plastic  members  of  the 
community ;  but  rather  those  who  excel  in  athletics  or  ora- 
tory or  even  *^ deviltry'*  tend  to  become  dominant.  No 
matter  where  the  young  are  found,  —  in  the  city,  the  vil- 
lage, the  country,  the  school,  the  college,  or  the  commercial 
establishment,  —  the  ascendant  personalities  in  their  emu- 
lating activities  are  those  who  are  bringing  things  to  pass 
in  the  most  obvious  and  emphatic  manner. 

Cooley,^  discussing  this  particular  point,  illustrates  it  in 
an  effective  way.  Speaking  of  the  child's  love  of  action,  he 
says  that  *^  his  father  sitting  at  Ins  desk  probably  seems  an 
inert  and  unattractive  phenomenon,  but  the  man  who  can 
make  shavings  or  dig  a  deep  hole  is  a  hero ;  and  the  seem- 
ingly perverse  admiration  which  children  at  a  later  age  show 
for  circus  men  and  for  the  pirates  and  desperadoes  they 
read  about,  is  to  be  explained  in  a  similar  manner.  What 
they  wantjs  evident  power.  The  scholar  may  possibly  be  as 
wortfiy  of  admiration  as  the  acrobat  or  tfie  policeman ;  l>ut 
the  boy  of  ten  will  seldom  see  the  matter  in  that  light. 

**  Thus  the  idea  of  power  and  the  types  of  personality  which, 
as  standing  for  that  idea,  have  ascendancy  over  us,  are  a 
function  of  our  own  changing  character.  At  one  stage  of 
their  growth  nearly  all  imaginative  boys  look  upon  some 
famous  soldier  as  thej^^al  man.  He  holds  this  place  as 
1  ffuman  yatun  and  th$  Sodal  Ordcr^  VV«  ^S^^'i^'^ 
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symbol  and  focus  of  aggressive,  contending,  dominating  im- 
pulses of  yigorous  boyhood ;  to  admire  and  sjrmpathise  witli 
Iiim  is  to  gratify,  imaginatively,  these  impulses.    In  this 
country,  soni9  notable  speaker  and  party  leader  often  suc- 
ceeds the  soldier  as  a   boyish  ideal;  his  career  is  almost 
equally  dominating  and  splendid,  and,  in  time  of  peace,  not 
quite  so  remote  from  reasonable  aspiration.    In  later  life 
these  simple  ideak  are  likely  to  yield  somewhat  to  others 
of  a  more  special  character,  depending  upon  the  particular 
pursuit  into  which  one's  energies  are  directed.  Every  occu- 
pation which  is  followed  with  enthusiasm  has  its  heroes,'^ 
men  who  stand  for  the  idea  of  power  of  efficient  action  as 
understood  by  persons  of  a  particular  training  and  habit 
The  world  of  commerce  and  industry  is  full  of  hero-wor-N 
ship,  and  men  who  have  made  great  fortunes  are  admired, 
not  unjustly,  for  the  personal  prowess  such  success  implies : 
while  people  of  a  finer  intellectual  development  have  their 
notion  of  power  correspondingly  refined,  and  to  them  the  -^ 
artist,  the  poet,  the  man  of  science,  the  philanthropist,  may    / 
stand  for  the  highest  sort  of  successful  action.''  \^ 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  in  passing  that  ma8Cidina4)er8on« 
alities,  in  modem  society,  seem  to  bejtnore  dominant  in  the 
An  au-  ^y^  of  girls  than  are  feminine  perwnalitSSLJli 
gjfy,*  the  lives  of  boys.  Indeed,  feminine  types  appear 
ymtuoi-  to  exert  a  less  important  influence  upon  girls 
iBtBtwt^  themselves  than  do  men.  (xirls  personate  mascu- 
tfct  yvuf  f  u jjg  characters  more  freely  than  feminine,  probably 
because  the  former  are  more  prominent  in  actual  life  and  in 
literature  than  the  latter.  In  a  coeducational  college  the 
women  adopt  the  customs  of  the  men  more  generally  than 
the  other  way  round.  The  masculine  personalitgjs  imques- 
tionably  made  more  dominant  in  modem  life  for  both  sexes>  ^ 
/  with  the  result,  perhaps,  tEat  genuine  feminine  traits  aape 

"Reclining  i^%e  race.  It  is  conceivable  that  under  a  system 
of  coeducation  m  which  masculinity  would  constantly  be 

mBAB  most  conspioooxA,  and  «o  b^  emulated  by  both  sezesi 
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femininity  woold  gradually  be  eliminated,  or  at  least  it 
would  be  fundamentally  modified.  ^AU  studies,''  says 
Chambers,^  ^^  combine  to  emphasize  the  appalling  extent  to 
which  girls  emulate  male  ideals,  especially  in  the  adolescent 
years.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  tendency  has  pro- 
moted the  disintegration  of  feminine  character,  and  aggra- 
vated the  excesses  of  the  so-called  *  emancipation  of  women.' 
The  curricula,  the  books,  and  the  instruction  of  our  schools 
must  be  modified  so  as  to  supply  a  sufficient  number  of 
worthy  feminine  ideals  for  the  girls,  and  in  all  places  the 
peculiar  womanly  and  domestic  qualities  of  the  sex  must 
receive  a  more  outspoken  commendation  and  encourage- 
ment if  the  sex,  and  consequently  the  race,  is  to  be  restored 
to  the  condition  of  greatest  health  and  progress.'* 

But  there  is  another  aspect  to  this  matter.  Our  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools  are  staffed  so  largely  by  women  that 
there  is  grave  danger  that  boys  will  not  have  presented  to 
them  for  emulation  during  their  most  impressionable  years 
concrete  masculine  types.  The  situation  is  becoming  all  the 
more  serious,  since  men  are,  as  the  years  go  on,  playing 
a  less  and  less  important  part  in  shaping  the  lives  of  the 
young  in  the  home.  Many  a  boy  in  urban  communities  \ 
does  not  see  his  father  oftener  than  once  or  twice  a  week,  J 
and  then  not  under  circumstances  so  that  he  may  enter  into 
give-and-take  relations  with  him.  Consequently,  such  boys 
grow  up  to  manhood  without  having  come  into  genuine 
vital  contact  with  any  adults  of  the  masculine  persuasion. 
His  models  have  been  women,  —  his  mother,  his  governess, 
his  teachers.  Foreigners  predict  that  our  masculine  charac- 
ter will  speedily  decline  under  such  a  regime  as  this  ;  and 
there  is  surely  just  cause  for  apprehension.  There  is  prob- 
ably greater  danger  of  the  disintegration  of  masculine  than 
of  feminine  character  in  American  life.  It  seems  absolutely 
imperative  that  we  should  have  a  very  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  vigorous  men  in  the  schools  than  we  now  have 
1  *«  Th«  Erolntkm  of  IdMh,**  P«d.  8«m.lU»SliAV^ 
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in  every  section  of  the  ooontry,  if  we  shall  raooeed  in  pr^ 
serving  the  masculinity  of  our  boys. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  general  principle 
of  imitation  as  it  is  illustrated  in  the  ordinary  phenomena 
^^  of  every-day  life  in  childhood  and  youth ;  bnt  we 
may,  before  leaving  the  subject,  note  especially 
the  tendency  ofjhe  young  to  reprodooe  nndfiairar 
Ue  physi^  traxOfas manifested  in  t&ose'fSout  ihem.  Here 
area  tew  typical  inistances,  given  by  Bussell  and  Haakell,^ 
that  show  the  disposition  of  children  to  copy  more  or  less 
abnormal  expressions  in  others,  particularly  their  aaso- 
oiates:  — 

Girl,  9.  L.  until  reoentlj  had  a  teacher  whose  under  lip  protruded. 
After  a  abort  time  L.  held  her  lip  io  the  same  poeition.  Presently  abs 
was  promoted.  The  teacher  io  the  new  room  always  kept  her  lips 
tightly  drawn.  L.  gave  up  the  old  habit,  and  now  goes  with  lips  eom- 
preased.  We  cannot  break  her  of  the  habit. 

Boy,  5.  Last  fall  he  went  to  achool  for  the  first  time.  Soon  after, 
hb  mother  noticed  that  he  had  a  peculiar  squint  when  very  maoh  in 
•amest  She  found  later  that  he  got  the  habit  from  his  teacher. 

Boy,  5.  Mj  little  cousin  took  a  great  fancy  to  our  English  washer- 
woman.  He  soon  caught  her  habit  of  dropping  or  inserting^  the  letter 
'*  h,"  and  used  to  sing,  "  Little  Hannie  Roonej  is  my  sweet  'art.** 

An  adult  makes  the  following  confession  :  — 

When  I  hear  an  odd  or  striking  note  in  music,  my  throat  seems  to 
go  through  the  same  strain  as  the  singer's.  I  do  not  notice  this  until 
the  music  stops,  when  I  find  that  mj  throat  really  aohes  from  the 
tension. 

Nervous  irregularities  are  contagious  among  the  young. 
Cases  are  on  record  where  stammering  or  involuntary  mus- 
cular twitching  in  one  pupil  has  passed  swiftly  through 
a  whole  school.  Instances  like  the  following  might  be  cited 
oi  libitum :  — 

When  I  was  four  years  old,  a  boy  who  lived  next  door  stammered 
badlj,  and  soon  had  all  the  children  in  the  vicinity  stammering.  It 
was  only  bj  means  of  great  exertion  that  mamma  kept  me  from  being 
a  terrible  stammerer. 

*  S—  their  "  Child  Observations,"  First  Series,  ImitaHan  and  Allied  Actip- 
ttiVf,  in  which  are  described,  with  oomment,  1208  examples  of  imitative 
aeUvities,  graded  aoootdins  V>  M^ 
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Girls,  12-15.  In  1894,  in  the  Orphan  Aiylom  at ,  New  Jersey, 

there  was  a  little  girl  who  had  chorea.  In  a  short  time  after  her  eom- 
ing,  several  boys  began  to  imitate  her  for  sport  The  habit  soon  spread 
to  her  friends,  as  well  as  to  those  who  were  making  sport  el  her.  A 
large  number  of  children  were  affected.  After  the  little  girl  was  sent 
away  from  the  asylum  the  choreic  movements  in  the  others  ceased 
gradually,  except  in  the  ease  of  one  child,  who  was  sent  to  the  Asylnm 
for  the  Feeble-minded  as  incurable. 

Girls,  14-19.  In  a  certain  city  high  school  one  girl  was  affected  with 
a  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  eyes,  involving  movements  of  the  eheeks. 
She  was  a  favorite,  and  soon  several  of  her  friends  showed  signs  of 
the  habit.  Later,  not  only  her  friends,  but  all  who  were  much  in  eon* 
tact  with  her  were  affected.  At  the  end  of  the  year  this  girl  went 
away,  and  signs  of  the  habit  began  to  die  out.  The  writer  eanght  the 
habit  in  a  mild  form,  but  **  broke  off  **  when  she  found  **  how  it 
looked."  Another  girl  was  less  fortunate.  When  the  movements  of  her 
eyes  ceased,  her  head  began  to  jerk. 

We  do  not  need  to  dwell  longer  upon  the  proposition 
that  nervous  and  moral  disorders  are  contagious ;  the  ques* 
tion  nowis,  How  may  'tFese  "maladies  be  con- 
trolled ?  It  is  significant  for  our  present  discussion 
that  every  progressive  country  to-day  has  rigid  uAaana 
laws  relating  to  the  control  by  isolation  of  infec-  **■"**■ 
tious  diseases.  If  a  man  in  any  of  our  communities  should 
be  attacked  by  smallpox,  say,  the  board  of  health  in  that 
community,  representing  the  citizens,  would  at  once  deprive 
the  individual  of  his  freedom.  It  would  prevent  any  person 
except  those  caring  for  him  from  communicating  with  him 
directly,  by  word  of  mouth,  by  letter,  or  in  any  way  in 
which  he  might  spread  his  disease.  Society  proceeds  in  this 
way,  of  course,  in  order  to  protect  itself  from  destruction. 
It  acts  on  the  principle  that  when  any  one  is  a  source  of 
physical  danger  to  his  fellows  he  forfeits  his  right  to  move 
freely  among  them.  If  the  unfortunate  person  himself  or 
any  member  of  his  family  should  protest  against  the  treat- 
ment he  receives,  the  commvnity  would  pay  no  heed  to 
such  objection.  If  some  theorist  should  claim  that  the 
group  has  no  right  to  deprive  one  of  its  members  of  his 
liberty,  his  view  of  the  case  would  be  igoot^  ^S&.<2^st^:^Rft>>- 
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tion  on  the  part  alike  of  the  individaal  and  of  sociely  is 
the  first  law  of  life  ;  and  through  long  ages  of  tribulation 
and  misfortune  we  have  come  to  appreciate  that  this  law 
applies  to  the  control  of  infectious  diseases.  In  those  parts 
of  the  world  where  people  are  too  sentimental  or  not 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  protect  themselves  by  quarantine, 
we  see  the  unhappy  outcome  in  the  spread  of  plagues  and 
epidemics  which  so  frequently  destroy  entire  communities. 

As  an  extension  of  the  general  principle -oCBelf:{kEotfiCk- 
tion»  we  see  that  advancing  countries  have  taken  steps  to 
safeguard  the  health  of  school  children.  In  Germany  and 
France  especially  there  is  thorough  medical  inspection  of 
the  schools,  with  the  view  in  part  to  detect  at  the  outset 
contagious  diseases,  and  isolate  the  children  who  have  them 
so  they  will  not  infect  their  schoolmates.  In  England  there 
is,  as  we  write,  a  bill  before  Parliament  to  establish  a 
national  system  of  medical  inspection,  the  primary  purpose 
of  whieh  is  rigorously  to  control  infectious  diseases.  In  the 
more  progressive  cities  in  our  own  country  there  is  sys- 
tematic medical  inspection.  The  health  authorities  in  these 
cities  pay  no  heed  to  the  remonstrances  of  a  parent  or 
a  sentimentalist  when  a  child  suffering  with  a  oommnni- 
cable  disease  is  excluded  from  a  school,  and  quarantined  in 
his  own  home  or  in  some  appropriate  institution.  Wherever 
this  system  of  medical  inspection  with  quarantine  has  been 
tried,  the  only  attitude  of  the  people  is  to  perfect  it,  never 
to  abandon  it. 

The  principle  of  self-protection  is  being  carried  still  fur- 
ther in  some  of  the  progressive  countries.  In  London,  for 
instance,  there  is  in  operation  a  plan  whereby  physicians 
visit  the  schools  and  examine  the  children  for  the  purpose 
of  detecting  nervous  disorders,  such  as  St.  Vitus  Dance, 
stuttering,  and  the  like.  When  any  cases  of  these  are  found 
ihey  are  at  once  removed  from  the  schools  and  placed  in 
special  institutions.  In  many  cities  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
plan  oi  self-protection  has  been  extended  so  as  to  provide 
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for  the  elimination  from  the  regular  Bcbools  of  children  who 
are  backward  in  their  work,  or  who  have  deviated  from  the 
normal  in  moral  development.  It  is  capable  of  ready  de- 
monstration that  a  boy  who  is  deficient  intellectually,  though 
he  may  not  be  feeble-minded,  is  a  source  of  infection  to 
normal  children  with  whom  he  comes  in  close  contact  in  the 
classroom.  He  tends  to  set  a  standard  for  the  normal  indi- 
viduals, though  they  do  not  consciously  imitate  him.  A 
large  part  of  all  that  exerts  a  vital  influence  upon  the  con* 
duct  of  children  does  not  become  defined  in  consciousness 
in  any  explicit  sense ;  it  is  a  matter  of  suggestion  simply. 
This  is  peculiarly  true  in  respect  to  nervous,  intellectual, 
and  moral  defects,  which  makes  quarantine  in  regard  to 
these  disorders  absolutely  imperative. 

Now,  go  into  the  schoolB  in  most  of  the  smaller  cities 
and  villages  anywhere  in  our  country,  and  you  will  certainly 
find  pupils  who  are  two  or  three  grades  behind  ^  ^^^ 
their  proper  class.  The  teachers  will  tell  you  that  ttnimi 


these  pupils  cannot  do  the  work  assigned  them,  ^"^^ 
and  they  are  a  constant  source  of  trouble.  They  hold  back 
the  children  who  are  capable  of  working  more  rapidly  and 
effectively,  and  consequently  ihej  are  a  cause  of  waste  of 
schoolroom  energy ;  and  what  is  worse,  they  are  the  means  of 
developing  vicious  mental  habits  in  normal  pupils.  No  matter 
what  may  have  occasioned  their  deviation,  they  are  a  nui« 
sance  in  the  schools.  In  accordance  with  law  they  are  com- 
pelled to  go  to  school,  and  there  is  no  place  to  put  them 
except  with  normal  individuals.  A  teacher  recently  said 
that  three  backward  boys  in  her  room  consumed  practically 
all  her  time  and  strength,  while  the  children  who  could 
profit  best  by  her  instruction  were  failing  to  get  what  was 
their  due. 

But  unfortunate  as  the  situation  is  in  respect  to  back- 
ward children  in  the  schools,  it  is  far  worse  in  respect  to 
those  who  are  moy^y  delinquent.  One  may  see  boys  in  the 
schools  of  many  of  our  cities  and  towns  who  corrupt  aH  t3^ 
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children  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  Among  other  &il* 
ings,  they  smoke  cigarettes  and  are  vulgar  in  speech  and  in 
action.  They  sit  in  the  schoolroom  and  caricatore  the  teacher 
when  she  is  giving  a  moment's  attention  to  some  other 
pupil.  Just  as  infectious  diseases  spread  against  all  resist- 
ance when  the  infected  person  is  in  contact  with  others,  so 
the  influence  of  the  perverted  boy  permeates  a  school  in 
spite  of  all  that  can  be  done  to  counteract  it.  The  situation 
is  especially  deplorable  among  us,  since  our  schools  are  for 
the  most  part  in  charge  of  women,  who  cannot  supervise 
the  playgrounds  and  congregating  places  of  the  boys,  so. 
that  the  evil-minded  individual  is  left  free  to  spread  moral 
infection  wherever  he  goes. 

If  one  should  venture  to  recommend  that  a  special  school 
be  established  in  a  village  for  this  class  of  boys,  he  will  fin^ 
that  certain  persons  will  claim  that  such  a  school  would 
be  undemocratic  ^^No  child  ought  to  be  humiliated  by 
being  put  into  such  a  school,"  they  say ;  ^^  we  have  got  on 
well  enough  in  the  past ;  let  us  not  now  adopt  any  new- 
fangled ways."  This  in  plain  speech  is  shallow  sentimen- 
talism.  If  a  boy  breaks  into  a  house  and  robs,  we  do  not 
think  it  undemocratic  to  send  him  to  the  reform  school ; 
but  if  he  is  corrupting  his  classmates,  and  making  it  im* 
possible  for  the  school  to  do  its  work,  then  we  are  told  it 
is  "  aristocratic  "  and  "  autocratic  "  to  protect  ourselves  by 
isolating  him. 

This  sentimental  attitude  works  harm  to  every  one  con- 
cerned. These  boys  who  are  a  source  of  moral  contagion  in 
^^  the  school  are  every  day  going  from  bad  to  worse. 
Mnttmen-  They  are  constantly  in  a  hostile  attitude  toward 
doaiinff  the  work  of  the  school.  They  are  made  conscious 
^^J^*"  _  of  the  fact  that  they  are  exceptional ;  and  by 
drmintki  a  fundamental  law  of  human  nature  they  resist 
those  who  attack  them  and  impute  meanness  to 
them,  with  the  result  that  they  g^w  continually  meaner. 
They  would  destroy  the  school  and  the  teacher  if  they 
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could,  for  they  cannot  adjost  tfaemadyes  tojto  demands, 
either  intellectuaTor  moral.  So  their  aim  is  to  sow  the  wind, 
to  exalt  disorder,  to  resist  authority.  This  is  but  natural ; 
we  all  plot  against  the  individual  or  the  institution  that  we 
feel  is  opposed  to  our  interests. 

The  situation  with  us  is  all  the  more  serious,  since,  as  stated 
above,  our  schools  are  in  feminine  hands.  It  will  be  granted, 
of  course,  that  women  can  do  for  children  a  great  many 
things  which  men  cannot  do  for  them  ;  but  in  most  schools 
there  are  boys  who  niyd  a  Irind  of  treatment  which  women 
cai^ot^os^ljL|^Y€t-thfim«»3Vomen  do  not  know  what  boys 
of  this  sort  require  anyway ;  and  they  could  not  administer 
the  medicine  even  if  they  knew  what  was  appropriate.  But 
put  these  boys  under  men  who  know  boy  nature,  and  who 
have  made  it  their  business  to  study  the  conditions  that  pro- 
duce backwardness  and  deviation,  and  what  will  be  the  re- 
sults ?  The  thing  has  been  done  in  some  places  at  hcmie,  and 
here  and  there  abroad,  and  we  know  what  can  be  accomplished 
for  such  boys.  The  first  transformation  which  occurs  in 
them,  according  to  the  writer's  observation,  is  that  they 
b^n  to  take  an  interest  in  the  work  of  this  special  school, 
which  should  be  worked  out  on  a  masculine  plan.  There  is 
usually  some  study  of  nature  at  first  hand,  and  a  good  deal 
of  manual  work,  without  which  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  reach  backward  or  wayward  boys  and  influence  them  for 
good.  Some  of  the  roughest  boys  have  gone  through  one 
such  school  which  the  writer  has  studied,  and  they  have 
come  out  capable  of  fnn-lrifig  an  honorable  living,  and  get- 
ting on  peaceably  with  their  fellows.  So  it  is  &r  bettor  Jor 
the  boy  himself,  as  well  as  for  the  community,  that  he  Should 
be  put  into  the  ungraded  school  than  that  he  should  keep  on 
in  the  regular  school  for  which  he  is  entirely  unfitted. 

The  principle  in  question  here  has  universal  application 
in  all  social  education.  Wrong  action  of  any  sort  when  put 
before  children  tends  to  be  absorbed  by  them,  on  account 
ofthftfar  ifllitatiVB  disposition,  unless  faostUitj  \aSSk>  ^sk&\s^ 
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azousecL  Eyen  then  it  dtten  persists  in  the  attention  of 
those  who  behold  it,  until  finally  it  may  become  expressed 
BoMftoopy  ui  the  conduct  of  some  of  them.  Many  persons 
•^••^•Ate  jmye  the  experience  that  when  they  see  an  inp 
for  laita-  dividual  who  has  a  peculiar  facial  expression,  say, 
ttntT"^  they  can  with  difficulty  prevent  themselyes  firom 
1^121^2^  imitating  the  expression,  even  though  they  may 
Mtiair  not  wish  so  to  do ;  and  even  though  they  struggld 
against  it  they  may,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  execute  it. 
Whatever  is  seen  or  heard  that  makes  an  impression  upon 
the  observer  is  likely  to  keep  bombarding  consdioasness 
until  it  gets  itself  realized  in  appropriate  action.  This  is  the 
very  essence  of  imitation,  which  is  in  childhood  primarily^ 
though  not  entirely,  a  more  or  less  subconscious  process. 

Of  course,  if  any  act  which  is  perceived  by  a  child 
awakens  in  him  strong  impulses  to  act  in  the  appoutt^ 
directionTtSe  result  may  be  that  instead  of  imitating  the 
copy  he  may  become  more  firmly  set  against  it.  This  in 
social  education  may  operate  in  two  very  different  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  if  the  representatives  of  the  school  or  the 
church  arouse  antagonism  in  the  individual,  they  will  be 
likely  to  develop  in  him  a  settied  tendency  to  do  just  the 
reverse  from  that  which  is  desired  of  him.  If  the  teacher  is 
jweoise  and  accurate  in  speech,  the  pupil  may  deliberately 
strive  to  be  slovenly  and  inaccurate  in  his  own  speech.  If 
the  minister  will  not  use  profane  language,  the  boy  on  the 
street  who  reacts  against  him  may  devote  himse^  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  vocabulary  of  profanity.  One  often  sees 
persons  in  a  community  who  take  pleasure  in  consciously 
doing  the  opposite  of  the  church  people  among  whom  they 
live,  and  who,  instead  of  being  reacts  upon  as  models  for 
imitation,  are  the  means  of  inciting  just  the  contrary  atti- 
tudes from  their  own.  In  the  same  way,  religiously  inclined 
persons  are  usually  strengthened  in  their  special  tendencies 
by  observing  those  of  contrary  inclinations  with  whom  they 
^  leallji  Idhougb  th«j  may  not  be  outwardly,  in  conflict 
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This  tendency  for  the  individual  under  certain  conditions 
to  act  in  a  hostile  way  to  the  copies  set  before  him  may 
serve  to  develop  in  him  social  attitudes  when  he  observes 
one  in  whose  conduct  are  exhibited  anti-social  traits.  For 
example,  the  teacher,  wishing  to  awaken  in  her  pupils 
antagonism  toward  cigarette-smoking,  may  hold  up  before 
her  class  for  their  observation  a  typical  case  of  the  vice  she 
desires  her  pupils  to  avoid.  Or  she  may  take  her  children 
to  see  specimens  of  drunkenness  in  a  barroom  or  on  the 
street ;  or  she  may  describe  a  case  so  vividly  that  it  can  be 
readily  imaged  by  her  auditors.  Often  one  sees  moral  and 
ethical  teaching  proceed  on  this  principle,  and  at  times  the 
end  aimed  at  is  undoubtedly  attained.  But  it  is  equally 
probable  that  on  many  occasions  the  ^^  horrible  example  '* 
presented  to  the  young  becomes  fixed  in  their  attention, 
and  in  time,  if  not  inmiediately,  is  imitated  more  or  less 
completely.  4^best  there  is  danger  in  putting  before  the 
young  while  they  are  still  very  plastic  concrete  types  of 
ethical  and  moral  error,  though  the  danger  is  much  less, 
speaking  generally,  during  adolescence,  and  especially  in 
maturity.  However,  it  might  be  decidedly  dangernniAo  put 
beforejQuth  definiVi  evnmples  of  licentiousness;  for  then 
the  organism  is  especially  sensitive  to  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  the  individual  is  exceedingly  plastic  with  reference  to 
it,  so  that  it  may  easily  fasten  itself  in  his  attention  and 
become  a  model  for  imitation.  Whenever  at  any  point  in 
development  the  individual's  nature  makes  him  especially 
susceptible  to  any  form  of  social,  ethical,  or  moral  errancy, 
it  is  at  least  perilous  to  attempt  to  awaken  hostile  attitudes 
in  him  toward  the  thing  in  question  by  showing  him  concrete 
illustrations  thereof. 


In  an  J  biological  g^up  the  exceptional  indiTidual  generally  i 
the  antagonism  of  the  groap,  nnleas  he  be  aooepted  ai  a  leader.  The 
group  wishes  to  secure  homogeneity  among  its  members,  and  ^,    ,  ^ 
it  penalizes  those  who  do  not  oonform  to  group  ouatomv 
standards,  attitudes.  The  deepest  impvibs  in  ijk\&diil>dAiaX«*^«i^feA^^ 
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least  in  bis  earlj  yean,  is  to  assimilate  the  f ondameiital  traits  ol  tha 
group  into  which  he  is  born  ;  and  this  he  does  through  imitatiftn. 

The  young  child  imitates  mainly  the  simpler  bodily  attitudes  sad 
▼ooal  and  facial  expressions  of  those  with  whom  he  is  in  Tital  oootaet. 
As  he  derelops  he  imitates  ever  more  complex  aetirities  of  a  sodalf 
political,  ethical,  esthetic,  and  industrial  olumicter.  The  noTioe  always 
reproduces  only  the  elemental  characteristios,  not  the  diilermtiated 
details,  of  any  activity.  In  the  beginning  it  is  the  doing  of  an  aet|  nol 
the  results  thereof,  that  interests  the  indiridual ;  the  reverse  is  nsiiaUj 
true  in  maturity. 

Personation  is  the  chief  activity  in  childhood.  Any  liylng  thing  tlM 
child  has  seen  or  heard  described  may  be  personated.  However,  com- 
plex social  and  other  attitudes  of  human  beings  are  not  personated 
until  maturity  is  approached.  From  the  simple  to  the  mor«  oomplex 
holds  in  personation  as  iu  other  aotiyities.  The  child  not  only  person- 
ates  Hying  things,  but  he  freely  constructs  them  in  his  &ney,  objee- 
tifies  them,  and  then  reacts  as  though  they  were  reaL  Tims  he  will 
M  imagine  "  his  nursery  chair  is  a  bear,  and  be  will  in  make-belie?s 
eonduct  himself  as  though  it  actually  were  snoh. 

Plato  condemned  the  personation  by  children  of  human  beings  of  an 
unworthy  type,  as  rogues,  comedians,  etc.,  and  also  animals,  as  dogS| 
roosters,  and  the  like,  since  this,  he  thought,  would  arrest  their  devel- 
opment into  the  highest  type  of  haman  beings.  But  to-day  we  realise 
that  in  make-belieye  a  child  may  play  many  parts,  but  preserve  his 
own  proper  personality  intact. 

In  his  personating  activity  the  child  increases  the  amplitude  of  Us 
powers,  stretches  his  personality,  gains  the  point  of  view  of  those  peiw 
sonated,  and  appropriates  their  adjustments.  In  a  certain  sense  be 
pre-adjnsts  himself  to  his  environment.  The  best  way  to  learn  a  thing 
is  to  endeavor  to  assume  its  personality,  and  to  react  as  it  would  in 
any  given  situation. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  introduction  into  the  schools  of  dram^ 
tization  of  myths  and  fables,  and  even  literature  and  history.  This 
work  should  be  greatly  extended.  Every  school  should  be  provided 
with  facilities  for  the  dramatic  treatment  of  literature,  history,  ete. 
But  elaborate  "  properties "  are  not  in  the  least  essential  to  effieient 
work  of  this  character. 

The  dominant  personalities  in  any  community,  so  far  as  the  young 
are  concerned,  are  always  those  who  are  conspicuously  dynamie,  though 
there  is  usually  a  change  in  this  respect  with  development.  However, 
even  in  maturity  the  individual  is  dominated  by  those  who  are  most 
efiFective  in  the  fields  of  action  in  which  he  is  specially  interested. 
Masculine  more  than  feminine  personalities  are,  as  a  rule,  dominant 
for  both  sexes,  though  our  present-day  social  and  educational  r^me 

i»  tending  to  elimuiaite  inaiou\inAt^^ea  for  the  emulation  of  the  jou^g 

in  home  and  lehodL 
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Ezpreasions  of  abnormal  as  well  as  normal  traits  are  freely  imitated 
hy  the  young.  This  means  that  for  social  well-being  all  indiriduals  who 
are  etbioally  and  morally  sub-normal  should  be  quarantined.  Special 
ungraded  schools  or  rooms  should  be  established  in  every  oommunity; 
these  will  prove  a  blessing,  alike  to  exceptional  children  and  to  those 
who  are  normal. 

Sometimes  copies  presented  to  the  young  for  emulation  may  incite 
directly  contrary  conduct.  The  representations  of  the  church,  the 
school,  etc.,  should  be  capable  of  securing  positive  responses  from 
the  young  ;  otherwise  they  will  spread  disrespect  and  disorder  with 
regard  to  the  fundamental  institutions  of  society.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
a  dangerous  practice  to  present  to  the  young  oonorete  types  of  immond 
oonduot  in  the  effort  to  arouse  hostili^  thereto. 
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The  pntpose  kept  constantly  in  mind,  in  the  preparatioii  of  the 
following  list  of  books  and  articles,  has  been  to  saggeat  thoae, 
easily  accessible  for  the  most  part,  which  bear  quite  directly  apoQ 
the  problems  of  social  development  and  education  as  they  have 
been  discussed  in  this  volume.  It  has  not  been  the  inkentioii 
to  present  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of  the  literature  in  this 
particular  field  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  greater  portion,  perhi^e,  of 
such  literature  has  purposely  not  been  mentioned  at  all*  The 
primary  reason  for  omitting  so  many  references  that  discuss  in 
some  manner  the  social,  ethical,  or  moral  training  of  children  is 
that  they  do  not  consider  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  taken  in 
the  present  volume.  Of  course,  no  one  will  infer  from  this  state- 
ment that  it  is  thought  these  other  points  of  view  are  not  worth 
taking ;  certainly  they  are.  But  it  has  seemed  best  herein  to  keep 
quite  closely,  in  the  reference  list  as  well  as  in  the  text,  to  the 
naturalistic  way  of  looking  at  child  development  and  education^ 
to  the  end  that  this  point  of  view  may  be  given  the  emphasis 
which  it  appears  to  merit. 

The  aim  in  selecting  these  references  from  all  the  available 
books  and  articles  has  been  to  make  a  reading  list  which  would 
not  seem  too  elaborate,  and  especially  not  too  techitical  for  the 
average  student  or  practical  person,  parent  or  teacher  or  law- 
maker,  who  might  wish  to  get  a  glimpse,  at  least,  of  what  has 
been  contributed  to  the  subject  by  ancient  as  well  as  by  modem 
writers  upon  education,  and  also  by  contemporary  psychology  in 
its  various  phases,  child-study,  anthropology,  sociology,  evolution, 
and  autobiography.  The  author  has  attempted  to  choose  the  best 
typical  references  in  these  several  fields,  —  the  be^t,  considering 
Uie  needs  of  those  who  will  probably  be  specially  interested,  theo- 
retically and  practically,  in  the  development  and  training  of 
children  in  respect  to  their  social  adjustments.  Without  doubt 
some  readers  will  question  why  certain  references  have  been 
omitted ;  but  the  author  appreciates  that  it  is  entirely  impossible  to 
make  a  select  bibliography  in  any  field  which  will  in  details  meet 
the  approval  of  all  who  may  be  interested  therein.  The  personal 
factor  necessarily  plays  a  more  or  less  prominent  rdle  when  tha 
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relative  yalnes  of  Tarioas  bookB  ii  being  determined.  But  if  any 
reader  should  feel  that  certain  references  which  are  lacking  in 
this  list  shoald  have  been  indaded^  he  is  requested  kindly  to 
remember  that  those  that  are  presented  treat  the  subject  in  hand 
from  a  rather  special  point  of  view,  and  that  they  have  been 
chosen  because  they  seem  to  present  a  given  topic  more  effectively 
than  other  books. 

For  tlie  convenience  of  those  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the 
literature  in  tliis  field,  the  general  character  of  each  reference  is 
denoted  as  follows:  (1)  Classical  writers  on  child  training  by 
AE ;  (2)  modern  writers  on  general  education  by  ME ;  treatiMS 
dealing  solely  with  ethical,  moral,  or  social  education  by  ££ ;  (8) 
references  on  ethical  theory,  without  special  regard  to  education 
by  £T;  (4)  references  on  religious  theory  or  education  by  RE ; 

(5)  psychological  references,  general  and  experimental,  by  F  i 

(6)  sociological  references  by  S ;  (7)  contributions  from  child- 
study,  which  includes  a  wide  variety  of  references  not  conveniently 
classified  under  (2),  (8),  (4),  (5),  or  (6),  by  CS ;  anthropological 
literature  by  A ;  evolutionary  literature  by  D ;  and  autobiographies 
by  X.  Some  of  the  references  should  be  mentioned  in  two  or 
more  of  these  groups,  and  this  fact  is  appropriately  indicated* 
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EXERCISES  AND  PROBLEMS,  PART  I 

Based  on  Chapters  I-VIII inclusive 

L   SOCIABILITY 

1.  In  what  respect  does  the  infant  distinguish  between  oh> 
jects  and  persons  ?  between  persons  in  general  and  his  mother 
and  nurse  ?  In  the  beginning  does  he  realize  that  objects  are 
to  be  used  merely  ?  What  is  the  evidence  upon  which  yoiir 
answer  is  based? 

2.  Do  the  children  of  primitive  tribes  manifest  greater 
desire  for  the  companionship  of  adults  than  do  the  children  of 
advanced  peoples?  Or  is  it  the  other  way  around?  Try  to 
account  for  any  difference  which  exists  between  them. 

8.  Does  the  child's  attitude  toward  persons  change  when 
he  begins  to  walk,  and  so  to  move  about  freely  among  them  ? 
If  so,  just  what  change  takes  place,  and  why?  In  the  same 
way,  say  whether  his  attitude  toward  persons  changes  when 
he  begins  to  talk  so  that  he  can  be  understood. 

4.  Are  children  of  five,  say,  more  sociable  toward  their 
pets,  as  puppies  and  kittens,  than  toward  their  brothers  and 
sisters  ?  In  what  situations  would  a  typical  child  choose  to 
be  with  pets  rather  than  with  people  ?  What  is  the  bans 
for  this  interest  in  pets  ? 

5.  What  is  the  real  attitude  of  babies  described  as 
*^  good"  who,  if  properly  cared  for,  will  lie  in  their  cradles 
apparently  feeling  no  need  of  companionship,  even  after 
reaching  the  age  when  they  know,  and  in  a  way  appredate, 
the  mother  and  the  nurse  ? 

6.  How  far  does  physical  attractiveness  in  the  alter  influ- 
ence the  expression  of  sociability  on  the  part  of  a  child  of 
five  ?  of  a  boy  of  seventeen  ?  of  a  girl  of  the  latter  age?  of 
an  adult? 
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7.  Which  is  more  favorable  to  the  deyebpment  of  gen- 
uine sociability  in  children,  parents  who  are  dynamic  or 
those  who  are  relatively  neutral  in  a  social  sense?  Why? 

8.  Does  a  markedly  dynamic  boy  of  inferior  social  station 
in  any  community  appeal  to  the  typical  girl  of  seventeen 
more  strongly  thim  a  neutral  boy  of  high  social  standing? 
Will  she  ignore  the  social  stratification  of  her  community 
in  favor  of  the  former?  If  so,  why  ? 

9.  What  answer  would  you  give  to  the  following  quea- 
tion,  asked  by  a  high-school  principal :  — 

Is  it  not  often  tme  that  groups  of  boys  from  the  age  of  eighteen  on* 
ward  insist  upon  inclnding  in  their  parties  unusually  attraetire  girls 
of  lower  social  standing  in  the  eommnnity  rather  than  the  girls  with 
whom  they  habitually  associate  ? 

If  this  is  the  case,  how  may  we  account  for  it?  Is  it 
different  in  city  as  compared  with  country  groups? 

10.  If  adolescent  boys  are  really  more  **  liberal ''  than 
girls  in  their  social  groupings,  why  are  they  so  willing  (as 
many  say  they  are)  to  accept  the  group  limitations  deter- 
mined kurgely  by  the  girls  with  whom  they  associate? 

11.  Can  a  child  of  wealth,  who  is  richly  provided  with 
good  clothes,  toys,  and  other  luxuries,  be  kept  humble  and 
sociable  toward  his  less  favored  associates  by  the  admo- 
nition simply  of  wise  parents?  Qive  specific  instances  to 
illustrate  your  opinion. 

12.  The  State  of  Nebraska  conducts  a  large  number  of 
corn-growing  contests  among  farmer  boys  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  State  Superintendent  says 
that  Uie  boys  form  clubs  for  this  purpose,  but  are  actuated 
largely  by  the  desire  to  secure  money  prises.  Why  should 
the  financial  factor  seem  more*  important  to  the  boys  than 
the  social  one?  Mention  other  apparently  purely  social  ac- 
tivities of  boys  in  which  the  financial  &otor  is  really  the 
dominant  one.  Are  country  boys  more  eager  to  obtain 
money  than  city  boys?  Why? 

18.  Is  the  effort  to  curb  high-school  fratecni^^  iraib\ 
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(a)  Am  tfat  iteiidaids  and  idaakof  tfa*  fnUenutiM  adapted  «t 
tha  needs  and  mlereeto  of  high-eehool  itodeots  ? 

(6)  Are  locial  distmetioiis  certain  to  be  drawn  in  higb  acliool% 
eren  if  fratemitiet  are  aboliahed  7 

(c)  How  far  can  pore  demoeraej  (or  lociabilitj)  in  a  Ingh  wehotik 
be  itimolated  or  reatricted  bj  arbitrary  eominanda  or  rul- 
ings of  antborities  7 

14,  Are  college  fraternities  and  sororities  of  benefit  to 
a  college  community  as  a  whole?  Are  they  of  benefit  to 
their  individual  members?  Is  there  a  more  democratic  spirit 
in  non-fraternity  than  in  fraternity  colleges  ?  Give  concrete 
evidence  in  support  of  your  position. 

16.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  devebpment  of  sooi*- 

Ynlitj  in  childhood  and  youth  discuss :  — 

(a)  The  gymnasiums  and  reading-rooms  connected  with  ehnrohes 

in  certain  communities. 
(6)  The  T.  M.  C.  A.  athletic  dubs  found  in  many  cities. 

(c)  Inter-denominational  ball  games  for  boys. 

(d)  Any  similar  efforts  to  codrdinate  athletics,  sooiabilityy  and 
religions  spirit. 

16.  **  Mere  static  goodness  is  not  rated  high  among  chil- 
dren.'' Is  it  so  rated  among  adolescents  ?  among  adults  in 
business?  in  education?  in  religion?  Is  it  the  same  in  the 
country  as  in  the  city? 

17.  In  groups  formed  by  girls,  is  it  often  the  case  that 
individuals  are  left  alone  more  because  they  hold  themselves 
aloof  than  because  they  are  not  wanted  in  the  group?  Give 
concrete  instances  in  illustration  of  your  answer. 

18.  Does  the  child's  choice  of  companions  differ  accord 
ing  to  his  needs  at  any  moment ;  as,  for  example,  when  ht 
desires  sympathy,  does  he  seek  out  a  particular  member  of 
the  group  or  the  family?  When  he  wants  a  **  good  time,'' 
does  he  seek  out  a  different  person  ?  etc. 

19.  Would  the  presence  of  mother  or  father  mean  any- 
thing at  all  to  the  child  if  such  presence  were  abstracted 
from  the  service  rendered?  Just  what  would  lead  the 
child  to  differentiate  people  from  things  if  the  former  did 
not  minister  to  his  ^irayatft? 
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20.  **  Girls  admire  most  those  boys  wbo  are  good  in 
books.*'  Is  this  quotation,  taken  from  a  recent  educational 
book,  true?  Discuss  the  matter  in  the  light  of  definite  oon» 
Crete  cases  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

21.  Do  parents  as  a  rule  insist  upon  one  standard  of 
behavior  when  there  is  **  company  "  in  the  house,  and  another 
standard  when  there  is  no  one  present  but  the  family? 
What  effect  does  such  training  have  on  the  social  develop* 
ment  of  children?  Is  it  of  advantage  to  children  to  have 
much  *^  company"  in  the  home?  Is  it  of  advantage  in 
youth?  Compare  city  and  country  children  in  this  respect. 

22.  Is  the  increase  in  self-oonsdousness,  which  appears 
at  adolescence,  the  cause  of  ^*  clothes  talk  '  among  girls?  Is 
there  anything  like  this  among  boys?  Do  country  girls 
pass  through  a  ^^clothes-minded"  period?  Describe  the  atti- 
tudes of  a  girl  who  has  **  clothes  on  the  brain." 

23.  Give  your  opinion  in  response  to  the  following  ques- 
tion asked  by  a  parent:  — 

Mj  two  little  daughter!  are  the  direct  opposite  of  one  SDother  in 
respect  to  their  interest  in  clothes.  The  older  one  hat  now  and  has  alwajs 
had,  a  decided  love  for  prettj  things,  while  the  other  manifests  no 
such  interest  Whj  should  there  be  this  differenoe,  both  having  bean 
reared  under  the  same  influences  ? 

24.  Is  it  true  that  girls  often  *<take  up"  with  new-found 
associates  who  have  good  clothes,  but  who  have  little  if  any 
skill  or  initiative  in  **  doing  things  "  ? 

25.  Do  all  children  strive  to  secure  the  good-will  of  their 
fellows?  When  they  fail  so  to  do,  what  is  the  reason? 
Describe  a  child  you  know  well  who  does  not  have  the  good- 
will of  his  fellows,  and  show  why  he  does  not. 

26.  Present-day  mothers  are  often  advised  to  leave  their 
children  alone  very  much  of  the  time  during  the  first  year 
or  two  of  life.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  method 
of  training  upon  the  social  development  of  a  child?  Have 
you  known  children  who  have  had  this  experience?  If  sg^ 
describe  their  social  tendencies. 
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27.  **  A  child  is  pleasurably  affected  in  ^be  preeenoe  of 
his  mother  because  he  feels  her  to  be  a  friend."  How  early 
can  a  child  distinguish  between  *^ friends"  and  others? 
Upon  what  data  does  he  make  such  a  distinction?  Upon 
what  data  do  you  make  such  a  distinction  ? 

28.  Does  liie  typical  two-year-old  child  prefer  an  adult 
to  a  child  of  his  own  age  as  competitor  in  his  plays?  What 
determines  whether  an  adult  or  a  playmate  will  be  pre* 
ferred?  Do  boys  of  ten,  say,  enjoy  having  tiieir  teaohert 
for  playfellows?  Why,  in  any  case?  How  is  it  with  boys  of 
fifteen?  with  girls  of  the  same  age? 

29.  Is  it  true  of  the  adult  as  of  the  child,  that  he  may  fire- 
quently  be  spiteful  and  aggressive  in  the  home,  yet  on  the 
street  be  habitually  gentle  and  docile  toward  members  of 
the  family?  What  principle  is  involved  in  your  answer? 

30.  Do  children  who  ^^  naturally  put  on  airs  "  ever  become 
humble  and  modest?  If  so,  indicate  the  developmental 
forces  which  produce  the  change  ?  Describe  a  case  of  this 
sort  you  have  known  intimately. 

81.  Are  crippled  children,  those  who  cannot  play,  ever 
favorites  with  normal  children  ?  Are  such  unfortunates  left 
aside  entirely?  How  about  the  boy  who  has  lost  a  leg  in  an 
accident,  for  instance ;  is  he  ever  a  leader  of  a  group?  Is 
such  a  boy  ever  admired  because  he  has  only  one  1^,  and 
is  regarded  as  a  hero  ?  Be  specific  and  concrete  in  your 
discussion. 

82.  Is  the  popular  saying  true,  that  most  boys  who  take 
pride  in  being  poor  in  scholarship  are  leaders  in  school 
activities  outside  the  classroom?  Discuss  this  question  in  the 
light  of  data  furnished  by  the  pupils  you  know  best  If  it 
is  true,  what  is  the  explanation  ? 

88.  Which  is  more  favorable  to  the  development  of  gen- 
nine  sociability  in  children,  teachers  who  are  dynamic  or 
those  who  are  relatively  neutral  in  a  social  sense  ?  Why  ? 

84.  Is  there  any  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between 
one's  occupation  in  matority  and  his  sociable  tendencies? 
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Give  numerous  concrete  illustrations  in  support  of  your 
view. 

85.  What  qualities  in  an  adult  make  him  a  **  natural '' 
leader  of  children  ?  Describe  at  least  five  such  natural  leaders 
whom  you  know  well.  Also  describe  at  least  one  person 
whom  you  know  who  has  made  a  failure  in  his  attempts  to 
lead  children. 

86.  Are  the  qualities  essential  for  leadership  of  children 
of  eight  also  essential  for  leadership  of  adolescent  children  ? 
Have  you  known  persons  who  could  easily  impress  and  in- 
fluence young  children  but  who  could  not  make  an  imprea- 
sion  upon  high-school  students?  If  so,  explain  the  case. 

87.  If  it  were  possible  for  a  strictly  male  community  to 
develop  a  very  complex  social  organization,  would  such  d^ 
mocracy  as  is  usually  seen  in  lumbering  and  mining  camps 
prevaU?  Why? 

88.  Is  there  a  difference  between  young  boys  and  young 
girls  in  their  charitable  tendencies  in  sociability  ?  How  is  it 
with  boys  and  g^rls  at  adolescence?  Describe  instances  you 
have  known  of  genuine  charity  in  the  sociable  expression 
of  children. 

89.  Why  doyoungchildrennormally  tell  ^^family  secrets'* 
to  strangers  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity  so  to  do  ? 
Do  city  and  country  children  differ  in  their  tendency  to  com- 
municate with  acquaintances  and  friends?  Is  there  a  differ- 
ence between  boys  and  girls  in  this  respect?  If  so,  how  can 
this  difference  be  accounted  for? 

40.  Why  do  certain  people  always  act  contrary  to  the 
views  and  the  desires  of  the  groups  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers ?  Would  it  be  better  for  themselves  and  for  their  groups 
if  they  were  more  conformable  to  group  sentiment  ?  Describe 
in  detail  at  least  two  persons  of  this  kind. 

41.  Why  are  certain  persons  more  given  to  •*  gossip  ** 
than  others  ?  Are  women  more  likely  than  men  to  indulge 
in  ^' gossip*' ?  Or  is  it  the  other  way  around?  If  there  is  a 
difference,  what  conditions  have  ptodamiV^^l 
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42.  Why  are  jnracticalfy  all  peimms,  adnlte  as  wdl  aa 
children,  80  eager  to  oommimicate  ^ news''?  Have  yoa 
known  people  who  were  not  inclined  to  do  tiiis?  If  so,  trj 
to  aocoont  for  them  as  exceptions  to  the  role. 

43.  Do  children  tell  tales  on  each  other  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  alter  suffer,  or  of  gaining  oommen- 
dation  and  approval  by  making  themselves  for  the  moment 
important  through  the  imparting  of  infomuition  which  will 
interest  others,  especially  their  elders  ? 

44.  Does  a  child  of  eight,  say,  normally  show  that  he 
takes  account  of  public  opinion  in  regard  to  such  a  thing  aa 
theft?  What  is  the  evidence,  pro  or  can  t 

46.  In  trying  to  gain  permission  to  ^do  things,**  does  a 
child  usually  cite  to  his  parents  or  his  teacher  other  chil- 
dren who  are  permitted  to  do  what  is  denied  him?  If  so, 
point  out  the  social  meaning  of  such  a  tendency. 

46.  Comment  on  the  following  incidents  furnished  by  an 
observer  of  children :  — - 

(a)  I  have  in  mind  a  babe  who  when  he  was  onlj  three  and  one 
half  months  old  would,  upon  the  return  of  his  father  at  noon, 
kick,  coo,  and  lift  his  little  hands  in  order  to  have  hia  father 
take  him.  The  same  babe,  at  six  months  of  age,  when  left 
with  his  father  while  his  mother  went  down  town,  cried  an- 
eeasingly.  The  father  tried  in  every  way  to  appease  him,  hnt 
he  cried  all  the  harder.  Finally,  the  father  left  him  i^one 
in  the  house,  and  went  down  town  for  the  mother.  Aa  soon 
as  she  appeared,  the  babe  stopped  crying. 

(Tb)  lAj  little  nephew,  three  years  old,  runs  to  his  mother  when- 
ever anything  unpleasant  happens  to  him  or  whenever  he  wants 
anything.  But  whenever  he  sees  his  father  he  will  manifest  the 
greatest  enthusiasm.  He  will  always  do  whatever  his  father 
asks  him  in  preference  to  the  requests  of  his  mother.  His 
father  takes  him  to  the  bam  and  allows  him  to  ride  the  horses  * 
and  he  also  plays  with  him  in  a  rough-and-tnmble  manner! 

47.  Discuss  the  following :  — 

The  desire  for  companionship  is  an  inheritance  from  an  ancestrv 
that  must  have  sought  it  in  order  to  survive. 

48.  A  certain  girl  in  the  third  grade  of  a  city  school 
desires  while  at  sehooY  V>  \^  ^Iotsa  constantly.  She  does  noi 
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Beem  happy  in  the  presenoe  of  oUien.  In  her  home  she  ie 
exceedingly  social  with  all  the  members  of  the  family,  but 
**  shy  "  of  strangers.  Might  she  be  regarded  as  a  non-com- 
municatiye  type  ?  What  may  be  the  cause  of  her  reticence 
at  school,  and  her  tendency  to  be  ^  distant "  toward  un- 
familiar persons?  What  advice  would  you  give  her  parents 
and  teacher  respecting  the  training  of  this  child  in  her 
social  relations  ? 

49.  What  would  be  the  proper  course  for  a  teacher  to 
pursue  in  dealing  with  the  following  instance  of  ostracism 
among  children,  often  seen  in  group  relations,  as  in  large 
schools :  — 

In  the  MTenth  gimde  of  a  public  sohool  there  wee  a  little  foreign  girl, 
who  did  exoeptioually  g^ood  work,  in  the  neatest  poesible  manner.  She 
wai  always  dressed  nicely  and  **  behaved  **  very  well ;  and  yet  the  girls 
in  her  class  were  unfriendly  toward  her.  One  day,  these  girls  assem^ 
bled  at  recess  and  decided  that  she  was  **  likable,*'  but  as  she  was  a 
foreigner  they  could  not  associate  with  her.  She  learned  of  this  and 
wept  bitterly,  but  this  did  not  affect  the  girls  at  alL 

60.  Do  the  children  of  markedly  intellectual  parents 
regard  the  dynamic  abilities  of  their  playmates  as  highly  as 
do  the  children  of  parents  of  moderate  intelligence?  Do 
the  former  children  place  chief  value  upon  melital  stl|)eri- 
ority  in  their  social  groupings  earlier  than  do  the  latter  chil- 
dren ?  Describe  concrete  types  of  children  referred  to  in 
this  question. 

61.  What  proportion  of  the  children  yon  know  well  pre* 
f er  to  gather  about  themselves  groups  of  rather  static  mi^ 
mirers  instead  of  more  dynamic  groups  of  ^  thingers  **  f 
Are  there  sex  differences  in  this  respect?  Do  the  **brighter*' 
children  incline  to  be  learners  or  teachers?  Does  the  situ- 
ation change  in  the  course  of  development  ? 

62.  Have  you  ever  noticed  a  desire  upon  the  part  of  chil- 
dren to  associate  with  others  who  are  inferior  to  them  in 
physical  and  intellectual  ability?  If  so,  how  would  you  ez^ 
plain  their  interest? 
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68.  Do  friends  (adnhs  as  well  as  ehfldren)  nMOMUy  er 
erer  take  pleasure  in  tattUng  upon  each  other?  Why? 

54.  Does  the  suppression  bjr  the  groap  of  the  nnooiiTeD- 
tkmal  or  non-oonf  ormable  type  of  person  operate  to  prevent 
the  development  of  yaloable  ideas  and  inventions  ?  Does  the 
typical  school  tend  to  do  this  too  greatly?  Be  speeifie  in 
yonr  answer. 

65*  What  principle  is  illustrated  in  the  &>llowiiig  testi- 
mony  of  a  parent:  — 

M J  Uitla  boj  was  alwayi  dotermuMd  to  ma  on  ahasd  wfasa  wmlkii^ 
with  msy  though  Uter  in  life  ho  prorod  to  laok  nooo  of  Um  social  q«sl> 

66.  Suppose  that  the  chOd  of  the  millionaire  will  play 
{^adly  with  the  child  of  the  day  laborer ;  does  not  the  role 
which  each  takes  in  this  play  show  some  appreciation  of  dif- 
ferences in  social  status  ?  Describe  a  situation  in  which  a 
boy  from  a  wealthy  home  plays  with  a  boy  from  the  home 
of  a  workingman,  pointing  out  the  role  which  each  takes  in 
the  play. 

67.  Describe  an  adult  who  manifests  sociable  feeling 
toward  those  who  can  be  of  no  possible  service  to  him.  En- 
deavor to  state  just  what  is  the  source  of  the  friendly  feeU 
ing  in  such  a  case. 

68.  Could  you  be  sociable  with  a  neutral  human  being,  — 
one  who  could  teach  you  nothing,  or  who  could  not  assist 
you  in  attaining  any  objects  you  desired,  or  who  oould  not 
gratify  your  aesthetic  or  other  interests,  or  upon  whom  you 
oould  not  practice  any  social  activity  ?  Look  about  among 
your  friends  and  note  whether  their  sociable  impulses  are 
strongly  expressed  toward  those  who  are  relatively  neutraL 
What  qualities  in  your  associates  arouse  the  strongest  so- 
ciable feeling  on  your  part  ? 

69.  To  what  extent  do  you  commune  with  the  «<  people 
of  your  fancy  *'  ?  Do  you  ever  actually  converse  with  these 
imaginary  persons  ?  Would  you  often  rather  hold  oommun* 
ion  with  ideal  than  with  flesh-and-blood  personages  ?  Discuss 
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this  matter  in  respect  to  the  ohanges  that  ha^e  oeourred 
since  you  were  a  child. 

60.  Are  the  adults  yon  know  best  (including  yourself) 
guided  in  their  social  adjustments  mainly  by  public  or  by 
individual  opinion  ?  How  can  you  tell  which  sort  of  opinion 
weighs  most  heavily  with  them  ?  Make  out  alist  of  the  acts 
you  perform  in  response  to  public  sentiment. 

n.  COMMUNICATION 

1.  Is  '*  no  impression  without  expression ''  more  true  in 
childhood  than  in  adolescence?  than  in  maturity?  Show 
the  bearing  of  your  answer  upon  the  tendency  to  communi- 
cate in  childhood  and  in  youth. 

2.  Does  the  typical  child  communicate  more  freely  with 
his  father  than  with  his  mother?  Or  is  the  reverse  true? 
Is  there  any  change  in  this  regard  as  development  proceeds  ? 
Are  there  certain  kinds  of  experience  which  are  habitually 
shared  with  the  father,  say,  and  other  kinds  which  are  shared 
with  the  mother?  If  so,  why? 

8.  Does  an  adult  who  appears  to  bear  misfortunes  with- 
out complaint  outgrow  the  desire  of  his  youth  to  be  recogi- 
nized  as  a  hero  or  amartyr?  What  proportion  of  the  adults 
you  know  intimately  **  keep  their  trials  absolutely  to  them- 
selves '*  ?  Give  typical  concrete  instances. 

4.  How  old  would  you  think  that  boy  to  be  who,  when 
his  teacher  pointed  out  that  his  seatmate  had  done  better 
work  in  the  arithmetic  test  than  he,  said,  ^  Well,  I  can  wal- 
lop him,  anyway'*?  Was  he  a  typical  boy? 

6.  What  differences  may  be  noticed  in  the  freedom  and 
the  character  of  the  communications  of  a  boy  of  ten  who 
has  lived  a  secluded  life  with  his  grandparents,  and  the 
typical  boy  who  has  had  brothers  and  sisters,  and  who  has 
had  intimate  contact  with  boy  companions  at  school  and  on 
the  street?  Describe  specific  cases  you  have  observed. 
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6.  It  is  a  oommon  saying  that  wine  and  cigan  enoonnge 
friendly  oommunicability  among  men.  If  this  be  tme,  bow 
can  we  aooount  for  it  ?  In  this  connection  comment  on  the 
significance  of  **  The  Pipe  of  Peace  "  ceremonies  in  frater> 
nal  organizations,  college  societies,  and  the  like. 

7.  Why  is  reticence  usually  thought  to  indicate  greater 
wisdom  in  a  person  than  Tolubility?  Have  yon  known  of 
instances  proving  the  reverse  of  this  ? 

8.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  polioy  of  the  United 
States  government  in  providing  two  lighthouse  keepers  at 
lonely  stations  where  the  work  to  be  done  might  readity  be 
accomplished  by  one? 

9.  What  effect  has  the  life  of  the  lonely  sheep  herder  on 
Abe  vast  ranches  of  the  West  upon  his  desire  to  commnnias 
his  experience  with  his  fellows  ?  Do  you  know  whether  the 
cowboy  is  contented  when  he  leaves  the  plains,  and  takes 
up  his  residence  in  the  city? 

10.  GKve  a  detailed  account  of  how  any  particular  inven- 
tion or  discovery  of  service  to  mankind  is  made  known  from 
one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other.  Make  out  a  list  of  all 
the  ways  in  which  knowledge  is  spread  among  men.  Is 
**new8*'  disseminated  by  the  same  agencies?  Does  ^^news** 
travel  faster  than  knowledge  ?  If  so,  why?  Is  the  average 
man  more  eager  to  read  his  daily  paper  than  a  new  scientific 
book  presenting  fresh  facts  and  principles  of  vital  ooncern 
to  him  in  daily  life?  Why? 

11.  Is  it  of  greater  importance  in  American  life  to-dajr 
that  a  man  should  be  keenly  sensitive  to  public  opinioo  on 
any  question  than  that  his  grand&ther  should  have  been? 
Why? 

12.  Comment  on  the  following  testimony  from  an  ohmet' 
vant  mother :  — 

The  relations  between  mj  daughter  (now  aged  twenty-one)  sad 
myself  have  always  been  close  and  sympathetic.  Tbere  was  no  period 
in  her  development  when  she  was  in  any  degree  reticent  in  her  ooai- 
danesi,  Irat  biteadi  from  VMA^ybood  to  maturity  she  hat  come  to  ms  wilk 
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All  hef  parplezitiM  and  tronblat,  whtthar  of  ilight  or  of  gVMl  import. 
Hm  thii  been  due  to  poeulukrly  iTinpathetio  lelatioiii  betwoon  ni  ?  Is 
•he  an  exceptional  person  ? 

18.  Do  you  know  of  exceptions  to  the  following  prin« 
ciple  ?  Describe  occasions  when  this  principle  has  been  re- 
versed, according  to  your  observations,  and  explain  if  you 
can:  — 

The  indiyidoal  is  readier  in  insisting  upon  the  alter  bearing  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  his  misdeeds  than  in  reoeiTing  rewards  for  his  good 
aotions. 

14.  Is  the  following  experience,  described  by  a  woman, 

a  common  one :  — 

When  a  child  of  eight  years  I  was  derotedly  attached  to  a  boy  of 
about  the  same  age,  and  he  to  me.  Other  children  did  not  "gny"  ns 
for  oar  affection.  I  am  sare  we  differentiated  in  our  affections  between 
boys  and  girls. 

15.  Have  you  observed  cases  like  the  following :  — 

I  haye  in  mind  a  clergyman,  a  scholar  in  his  particular  field,  who 
seems  very  much  interested  in  the  petty  gossip  of  his  neighborhood^ 
more  so  indeed  than  the  **  common  "  men  of  the  oommunity  are. 

16.  Comment  on  the  following  typical  case  of  chiMiah 
insubordination :  — 

I  am  boarding  in  a  family  where  there  is  a  boy  aged  eleven  years. 
There  is  constant  conflict  between  him  and  his  parents  oonoeming  his 
conduct.  The  boy  insists  upon  having  his  own  way,  nntil  very  forceful 
measures  are  taken  by  his  parents  to  oompel  obedienoe.  It  seems  to  be 
pure  meanness  on  his  part. 

Does  the  fact  that  this  boy  lives  in  a  boarding-house  bear 
upon  the  question  of  his  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  par- 
ents? 

17.  Write  out  in  detail  what  meanness  in  children  im- 
plies in  respect  to  their  relation  with  people  ?  Are  mean 
children  bom  so,  or  made  so?  Give  specifio  instances  to 
illustrate  your  answer. 

18.  Is  thi8statement,made  by  a  superintendent  of  schools, 
true  according  to  your  observation  ?  Give  concrete  evidence 
pro  or  con :  — 
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Toug  ehildm  aeem  more  aoxioaf  that  otfaen  ihimld  akmn  in  tibeir 
own  ezperMDOM,  than  that  thej  themaalTM  ■hovld  ahava  in  tha  eiperi* 

\  of  their  fellows. 


19.  What  answer  will  70a  give  to  this  question,  asked  bj 
an  observer  of  children :  — 

If  not  tho  child's  rapatation  in  regard  to  hia  tendenef  to  commnai- 
eato  eTerjthing  doe  largalj  to  his  lack  of  appreciation  of  a  "*1^^^ 
ttmo  and  place  in  which  to  e^>rces  himself  ? 

20.  What  is  your  opinion  on  this  point :  — 

Is  the  fact  that  the  hoj  at  adolescence  shows  leesdi^oaitioB  tocoan- 
mnniae  than'  does  the  girl  dne  entirely  to  addeeoent  changea  ? 

21.  Are  boys  of  eighteen  or  so  normally  interested  in 
debating  clubs?  Would  they  rather  **argue"  without  obsec«- 
ving  Bobert*s  rules  of  order?  Does  a  boy  tend  to  argue  more 
or  to  argue  less  with  his  mates  after  he  joins  a  debating 
dub? 

22.  Does  the  necessity  of  ^  looking  out  for  themselves" 
early  in  life  cause  much  of  the  reticence  seen  in  certain 
persons,  boys  as  well  as  girls,  as  they  approach  maturity? 
Does  it  help  or  hinder  freedom  in  communicability  to  be 
early  thrown  on  one's  own  resources?  Describe  specific 
cases  of  this  sort  you  have  known. 

28.  Oo  over  the  lives  of  the  persons  with  whom  yon 
have  grown  up,  and  present  some  positive  evidence  bearing 
upon  the  vital  problems  indicated  in  the  following  ques- 
tions. Do  not  let  preconception  determine  what  evideuoe 
you  will  select. 

Is  not  the  attitude  of  the  home  largelj  responsible  for  any  child^ 
insisting  apon  haying  his  own  way  ? 

Should  not  the  home,  in  some  respects  at  least,  be  toward  the  boy 
more  like  the  **  gangs  "  whose  saggestioos  he  so  readily  follows  ? 

The  ''gang''  Tiews  his  eondaot  with  much  more  indifferwice  Jh^ 
the  typical  parent  seems  able  to. 

24.  Have  you  known  pupils  who  seemed  to  be  pleased 
when  their  classmates  received  higher  marks  than  they  did 
themselves?  Are  pupils  often  satisfied  with  a  low  grade,  if 
Others  in  their  classes  are  still  lower?  Discuss  the  bearing 
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of  your  answers  upon  the  plan  of  giying  marks  to  pajnls, 
showing  whether  social  development  is  helped  or  hindered 
thereby. 

25 .  How  do  particular  individuals  in  a  college  community 
influence  the  general  opinion  of  a  student  body? 

(a)  Stud  J  the  editoriali  of  a  oollege  dailj  ;  in  bow  far  do  tlisj 
reflect  or  antagonise  prevailing  opinion  7  How  Hr  do  tbe 
•ugg«*tione  contained  in  the  editorials  have  weight  ? 

(6^  What  types  of  ooUege  students  most  largely  ipflpeiiae  Um 
opinions  of  the  student  body  ? 

26.  In  any  class  of  students,  observe  ^be  individuals 
thereof  in  the  effort  to  select  those  who  are  communicative 
and  those  who  are  apparently  reticent?  Try  to  account  for 
the  difference  in  freedom  of  expression.  How  does  each 
affect  the  group  ?  Does  the  communicative  student  listen 
patiently  while  his  mates  express  themselves?  Discuss  this 
fact :  In  most  universities  graduates  of  normal  schools  are 
*^  called  down  "  by  their  classmates  for  continually  **  butting 
in,*'  as  the  college  slang  puts  it.  Why  should  normal  grad* 
uates  be  readier  in  expression  than  others? 

27.  To  what  extent  can  **  bashfulness ''  be  overcome  by 
effort  on  the  part  of  an  individual?  Do  not  theoriie  on  this ; 
base  your  answer  on  concrete  evidence. 

28.  Discuss  the  responsiveness  of  individuals  in  the  com- 
munity you  know  best  to  the  following  sentiments :  — 

(a)  Group  scorn  of  a  boy  ^  who  wiU  not  fight.** 

(6)  Group  scorn  of  "  sissy  boys." 

(c)  **  When  you  are  in  Rome,  do  as  the  Romans  do.** 

(d)  **  Forget  a  man's  past :  nerer  a  woman's." 

29.  What  characteristics  must  a  man  possess  in  order 
successfully  to  stand  out  against  commimity  sentiment  on 
a  matter  of  politics?  of  religion?  of  morality?  Give  exam« 
pies  from  history  in  which  this  has  been  done. 

SO.  What  is  the  result  upon  the  social  ideals  of  the 
young  of  society  overlooking  the  moral  shortcomings  of  men 
like  Bums  and  Byron  ? 
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tobla  aboat  tlia  bappeningi  of  Um  dayat  lehool  or  olaewbeM,  bot  afUr 
•ighteen  or  niiMteen  their  whole  attitude  teemed  to  chaoge.  They  be- 
gan to  talk  about  their  affairs  and  became  intereeting  conTenatiooidiita. 

40.  Is  it  true  that  every  person  normally  has  a  certain 
field  of  activity  in  which  he  feels  thoroughly  at  home,  al- 
though he  may  be  bashful  and  ill  at  ease  in  every  other 
social  situation  ? 

41.  Is  the  regard  for  puUio  sentiment  greater  among  the 
educated  than  among  the  uneducated  members  of  the  con^ 
munity  ?  Are  college  trained  people  as  a  rule  conformists 
or  nonconformists  in  respect  to  conventionalities  in  matters 
of  dress,  or  daily  conduct,  or  religion,  or  morals  ?  Do  revo- 
lutionary suggestions  in  government,  come  usually  from  the 
most  or  the  least  educated  people  in  a  country  ? 

UL  ETHICAL  ATTITUDES 

1.  How  does  the  child  discover  that  others  may  suffer  pain 
in  any  situation  as  he  may  himself?  Discuss  this  question  in 
respect  to  definite  concrete  instances  you  have  observed. 

2.  GKve  concrete  illustrations,  taken  from  the  lives  of 
older  children,  which  tend  to  show  that  the  reaction  of  the 
alter  upon  the  individual's  expressions  furnishes  him  his 
most  important  data  for  gaining  the  notion  that  the  alter 
is  possessed  of  desires  and  needs  like  his  own, 

8.  What  are  the  social  implications  of  the  term  ^cru-' 
elty  "  ?  Describe  a  genuine  case  of  cruel  action  you  have  ob- 
served on  the  part  of  a  child,  and  say  why  he  should  have 
been  guilty  of  it* 

4.  Discuss  the  social  and  educational  bearings  of  the  policy 
of  offering  for  good  conduct  such  rewards  as  the  following : 

(a)  A  mother  lajt  to  her  two-year-old  ehild  :  ^'fiabj  maj  go 

down  town  if  he  stope  orjring." 
(h)  A  father  laje  to  his  ten-year-old  eon  :  '<  Yon  may  have  aa 

ioe-boat,  if  joa  get  your  letaons  perfectly." 
(e)  Giving  honors  to  pupils  for  perfect  attendanoe  at  schooL 
(cQ  Excusing  students  from  eTsminatinns  if  they  attain  a  high 

standing  in  elass  work. 
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6.  Cite,  if  yoa  can,  eonerete  wramplf  of  ebOdien  ob 
whom  the  promisiDg  of  lewardfl  for  good  bduiTior  has  had 
an  nnwholefloiiie  infloenee.  Describe  these  cases  in  detaOL 

6.  What  principle  of  ethical  deiFelopinent  is  illnstraftsd 
in  a  child  whipping  his  xoddng-hoise  or  drowning  his  toj 
soldiers? 

7.  How  does  the  inflnenoe  of  a  coonsdor,  as  Ae  minister 
or  the  teacher,  who  advises  ethical  condnct,  become  trans- 
formed into  principles  of  action  for  the  ehild?  Work  out  a 
specific  case  illustrating  the  principle. 

8.  Name  at  least  ten  concrete  ezperienoes  which  a  typ- 
ical ten-year-old  boy  might  have,  and  whioh  would  he^  to 
establish  right  ethical  attitudes  on  his  part. 

9.  W  hat  is  the  social  significance  of  the  appeal  to  students 
and  even  foculty,  heard  so  frequently  in  the  presently 
high  school  and  college,  — ^Come  out  and  support  our  team.** 
Is  such  an  appeal  ever  heard  in  the  elementary  school? 
Discuss  the  developmental  principle  inyolved  in  your  an- 
swer. 

10.  Discuss  the  ethical  value  for  a  child  of  eight  of  his 
joining  a  church.  For  a  youth  of  fifteen.  For  a  man  of 
twenty-five. 

11.  What  would  you  say  was  the  ethical  eSect  ujxm  a 
willful  son  of  an  angry  father  saying  to  him,  — ^  Well,  if 
you  won't  learn  anything  from  me,  yon  '11  get  it  pounded 
into  you  out  in  the  world  "  ? 

12.  Which  most  stimulates  ethical  growth  in  children, 

repressive  measures,  punishments,  etc.,  or  ooounendatoiy 
measures,  approving  words,  etc.  ?  Give  concrete  A^gnwipUa 
to  illustrate  your  answer. 

13.  Does  the  study  of  a  subject  like  algebra  contribute 
to  the  development  of  concrete  ethical  sentiment  ?  Be  defi- 
nite and  detailed  in  your  answer. 

14.  Discuss  the  principle  involved  in  18  in  respect  to 
the  study  of  (a)  physics,  (6)  history,  (c)  Latin,  (dT)  gram- 
mar, (e)  composition,  (/)  domestic  science,  (y)  drawing. 
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(*)  geography,  (i)  botany,  (j  )  spelUng,  (4)  bookkeeping, 
(/)  stenography,  (m)  mnsio,  and  (n)  English  literatoxe* 
16.  ^'  Daring  the  early  weeks  of  life  a  child  is  conoemed 
solely  with  the  interests  of  self."  What  is  the  effect  upon 
his  ethical  development  of  his  mother  urging  him  to  respond 
to  her  expressions? 

16.  Does  it  help  or  hinder  a  child's  social  development 
for  adults  to  stimulate  him  to  social  reactions  of  one  sort  or 
another?  Give  concrete  instances  illustrating  your  view. 

17.  Say  whether  the  following  experience  of  a  school 
principal  is  typical :  — 

I  remember  ihmt  for  a  number  of  jeait  after  leaiing  the  normal 
school  I  never  Ueed  a  sitoation  in  teaching  without  aiding  myiellf 
«« What  would  Miss  D.  do?"  (Miss  D.  was  the  tuperriaor  of  practice.) 

Give  instances  from  your  own  experience  to  iUustrata 
the  principle. 

18.  Will  the  typical  child  of  three  chooee  to  be  in  re- 
sponsive relations  with  persons  most  of  the  time  in  contraafc 
tohisplajrthings?  Under  what  conditions  will  the  child  leave 
persons  for  his  toys.  Discuss  these  questions  in  respect  tc| 
children  of  different  ages,  up  through  the  adolescent  period. 

19.  Discuss  vivisection  in  respect  to — 

(a)  Its  influence  npoa  the  ethical  sentiment  of  these  who  per- 
form it. 

(h)  Its  influence  upon  the  ethical  sentiment  of  the  commnnity  ia 
which  it  is  practiced. 

(c)  Saj  whether  children  are  instinctively  in  sympathy  with  or 
hostile  to  riTisection,  and  whether  there  is  any  change  in  this 
regard  as  dcTclopment  proceeds. 

20.  What  is  the  influence  upon  the  ethical  sentimenti 
of  children  of  the  following  sorts  of  experience :  — 

(a)  Living  in  the  vicinity  of  •langhter-hooses,  or  witnessing  the 

butchering  of  hogs  or  cattle  on  the  hrm. 
(5)  Participating  in  barbecues  and  the  like. 

(c)  Being  in  attendance  upon  an  execution  of  a  hnmaa  betag  bj 
hanging  or  otherwise. 

(d)  Beifl^  in  a  home  or  a  school  wheie  eorpocal  pnafshmsnt  ii 
frequently  administevsd. 
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21.  In  the  case  of  the  child  of  A.  J.  R, 
page  56,  would  it  have  been  better  for  the  parent  to  haTO 
used  means  other  than  moral  snasion  to  Beeore  the  desired 
action?  Discuss  the  matter  in  detail, pointing  out  theeffeot 
upon  the  child's  ethical  development  of  different  methods 
of  treatment. 

22.  Do  inanimate  objects  exert  any  influence  on  the 
ethical  development  of  the  child?  C<msider  in  this  onf^itiws 
tion  the  boy's  tin  soldiers,  the  girl's  doll,  and  so  on. 

28.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  child's  ethical  develop. 
ment  of  having  little  or  no  masculine  inflnenoe  in  his  train- 
ing in  the  home  or  in  the  school? 

24.  Point  out  just  what  is  the  essential  differenoe,  if  any, 
between  masculine  and  feminine  influence  in  ethical  train- 
ing. 

25.  GKve  a  number  of  definite  concrete  instances  show- 
ing that  the  interests  of  the  individual  and  of  the  group 
are  or  are  not  identical 

26.  Give  a  number  of  concrete  instances  showing  that 
the  ego  does  or  does  not  act  for  the  approval  of  the  dUm' 
and  for  nothing  else. 

27.  Discuss  the  principle  involved  in  the  following  inci* 

dent:  — 

Not  long  ago  I  smiled  at  a  boy  of  iiiiM,  a  perfeet  ftnagery  wIms  si^ 
ting  noar  me  in  a  public  plaee,  was  gaang  at  me  ;  and  he  immediatelj 
asked  me  if  I  would  hare  some  candj  whieb  be  bad  in  bis  poeket. 

28.  Discuss  the  following  question,  asked  by  a  minister 

of  the  gospel :  — 

Do  not  all  men  baTO  tbe  feeling  tbat  if  tbey  help  hnmanitj  in  tbis 
life,  tbej  will  be  rewarded  in  tbe  fatare  life,  —  men  wbo  msJce  little 
pfetense  to  religion,  but  wbo  in  tbeir  inner  oonseioosness  relj  oo  tbeir 
food  deeds  to  save  tbem  ? 

29.  What  principle  of  ethical  development  is  involved 
in  the  following  observation  of  a  police  captain :  — 

A  boy  left  to  ran  tbe  streets  frequently  bas  no  eonsoienoe  legaidiag 
stealing,  telling  lies,  and  pla^g^  traant ;  but  witb  bis  fellow  < 
Jobs  in  erims  he  will  be  bonest  and  sympatbetio  ? 
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80.  Discuss  the  following  question  asked  by  a  school 

principal :  — 

Do  not  religious  teachers  sometimes  go  too  far  in  their  efforts  to 
make  the  bad  boj  good  ?  Is  it  not  the  fault  of  these  teachers  that  thejr 
do  not  make  the  right  kind  of  an  appeal  to  indlTidnals  ? 

81.  Is  it  true  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  minister*8 
children  speak  disrespectfully  of  religious  ceremonies,  such 
as  ^^  long  prayers/'  *^  heayy  sermons/'  and  the  like  ?  Why 
should  they  feel  this  disrespect? 

82.  What  is  the  ethical  value  in  the  child's  development 
of  having  pets  to  play  with  and  to  care  for?  Do  those  who 
care  for  animals  on  the  farm  have  keener  ethical  sentiments, 
speaking  generally,  than  those  who  have  no  such  experi- 
ences ?  Do  those  who  cultivate  plants  receive  ethical  benefit 
from  their  care  and  culture?  Is  there  any  ethical  value  to 
be  derived  from  taking  care  of  delicate,  expensive  china 
or  books  or  furniture?  In  discussing  these  questions  take 
pains  to  avoid  being  unduly  influenced  by  conventional 
beliefs  in  respect  to  them. 

88.  Discuss  ^^  graft "  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  iden* 
tity  of  the  interests  of  the  ego  and  the  alter.  Describe 
specific  cases  of  '^  graft"  in  considering  this  problem. 

84.  Do  punishments  for  evil  deeds  make  a  more  lasting 
impression  on  a  child  than  rewards  and  praise  for  good 
deeds  ?  Work  this  out  in  respect  to  your  own  development. 

85.  To  what  extent  is  the  child's  early  sense  of  right 
based  upon  what  is  pleasure  to  himself?  Is  it  different  in 
maturity?  In  how  far  does  the  child  think  that  is  wrong 
which  is  hostile  to  his  personal  interests?  Is  it  different  in 
maturity  ? 

86.  Describe  the  ethical  attitudes  of  children  who  give 
some  of  their  possessions  to  their  playmates,  and  soon  cry  for 
them  again.   Do  adults  ever  exhibit  such  an  attitude  as  this  ? 

87.  Which  is  it,  harmful  or  otherwise  for  teachers  and 
parents  to  cultivate  in  children  the  tendency  to  tell  every- 
thing in  their  experience? 
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88.  Discius  the  principle  involved  in  the  following  inei- 
dent :  — 

Mj  little  niece,  nearly  six  yean  old,  Tiiited  me  daring  ChrisfcaMi 
vaeatton.  She  had  been  told  by  her  mother  to  say  ''thank  yon**  when 
helped  at  the  table.  She  was  rery  oarefnl  to  do  so  daring  the  first 
meal;  bnt  at  the  second  meal  she  neglected  to  do  so.  Her  aont  notioed 
it,  and  showed  her  disapproval,  whereupon  the  little  girl  said,  **  Well, 
I  see  M.  (an  older  member  of  the  family)  does  not  say  *  thank  yon,* 
and  why  should  1 7  " 

89.  Does  the  child  continue  to  think  that  inanimate 
things  have  feelings  after  he  discovers  that  they  do  not 
react  to  him  as  persons  do?  GUve  the  evidence  upon  which 
your  answer  is  based. 

40.  When  does  the  child  first  show  that  he  distinguiahea 
between  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  feeling  shown  by  *^  domb 
brutes "  as  contrasted  with  persons? 

41.  Do  people  ever  reach  a  point  where  they  act  widi- 
out  regard  to  how  the  alter  may  feel  toward  them  and  their 
deeds  ?  If  so,  endeavor  to  account  for  their  peculiar  atti- 
tudes. What  experiences  have  they  had  which  have  devel- 
oped this  attitude  ? 

42.  A  correspondent  says :  — 

I  have  observed  that  in  every  family  of  three  or  f oar  children  or 
more,  some  one  is  more  generous  and  thoughtful  than  the  others.  This 
ii  almost  always  the  oldest  child.  The  youngest  is  nsually  the  least 
thonghtf ul  of  the  welfare  of  others,  generally  oaring  only  for  his  owa 
pleasure. 

Will  this  proposition  hold  for  the  typical  &uiiily?  DiB> 
cuss  the  entire  matter,  producing  concrete  evidence  in 
support  of  whatever  position  you  take,  and  giving  an  ex- 
planation  therefor. 

43.  '« Children  often  tell  falsehoods  so  that  they  may  not 
forfeit  the  good  opinion  of  some  friend.'*  Why  do  not  all 
children  prevaricate  under  similar  conditions  ? 

44.  Discuss  the  following:  "Cooley  states  that  the  ego 
always  acts  with  a  view  to  securing  approval  of  the  alter^  and 
bence  he  is  not  selfish.  But  is  not  this  a  aelfiak  attitndsf  * 
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45.  Is  there  any  differenoe,  from  the  ohfld's  point  of 
▼iew,  between  a  so-called  altruistic  act,  when  it  secures  him 
pleasure,  and  a  so-called  selfish  act,  when  it  also  secures 
him  pleasure?  If  there  is  a  difference,  how  has  it  become 
established  ? 

46.  Would  an  act  ever  be  considered  right  or  wrong  if 
it  were  not  for  the  reaction  of  the  alter  f  Work  the  prob- 
lem out  in  detail. 

47.  Respond  to  the  following  inquiry  of  a  mother :  — 

If  the  child's  ezperienoet  teach  him  that  altmiftto  aotioo  will  pro- 
mote his  interest,  is  he  not  thereby  edooating  himself  in  selfishoesi  ? 

48.  Comment  on  the  following  instance  of  apparent  al- 
truistic action :  — - 

I  have  frequently  seen  a  ohild  of  about  two  and  one  half  years  of 
age  offer  his  doll  or  other  toy  to  a  playmate,  when  he  was  not  looking 
for  any  reward  from  the  one  whose  good-will  he  apparently  desirtd 
to  have. 

49.  Comment  on  the  ethical  significance  of  the  foU 
lowing: — 

A  number  of  children,  my  own  among  the  number,  were  playing  on 
the  banks  of  a  creek^  when  one  ohild  of  six  years  of  age  fell  into  the 
water.  His  brother,  a  little  older  than  himself,  at  once  went  to  his 
rescue,  losing  his  own  life  thereby.  Does  this  not  show  that  a  ohild 
may  feel  the  needs  of  the  alter  are  greater  than  his  own  ? 

50.  Explain  the  following  case :  — 

I  had  a  high-school  pupil  who  could  not  adapt  himself  to  his  en- 
Tironment  in  school,  and  who  at  all  times  imagined  himself  imposed 
on  by  his  fellows  and  his  teachers.  He  was  bright  in  his  work,  bat  did 
grudgingly  whaterer  he  was  asked  to  do. 

IV.  JUSTICE 

1.  Make  out  a  list  of  all  the  conditions  under  which  yon 
believe  you  are  entitled  to  claim  as  your  own  any  object  you 
now  possess,  or  any  object  you  may  acquire  henceforth.  In* 
dicate  any  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  your  own  con- 
ception of  the  right  of  possession  of  property  or  objects  ol 
any  sort?  Whyhaveyouohangedyoux^iR%oiiV>D^%x))cf^^^ 
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2.  Have  you  had  any  conflict  with  the  repreaentatiTas  of 
gOYemment  in  your  community  regarding  the  question  of 
ownership  of  personal  or  real  property?  Have  you  known 
of  others  who  have  had  such  a  conflict  ?  If  so,  present  the 
point  of  view  of  each  party  to  the  controversy,  and  show 
why  there  should  be  a  difference  of  opinion. 

3.  Have  you  known  of  children  who  have  learned  to 
^  take  their  turn,"  and  respect  the  rights  of  others,  without 
being  resisted  in  their  aggressions?  How  have  such  chil- 
dren gained  their  notions  of  *^  fair  play,"  of  the  **  rights 
of  others,"  and  the  like  ? 

4.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  person,  whether  child, 
youth,  or  adult,  who  did  not  have  to  be  resisted  in  respect 
to  any  of  his  desires  ?  If  so,  try  to  trace  the  developmentsl 
history  of  such  a  person,  in  the  effort  to  discover  what  ex- 
periences he  had  that  enabled  him  to  get  on  without  aious- 
ing  opposition  on  the  part  of  any  one. 

6.  Think  over  the  people  whom  you  know  best  (includ- 
ing yourself)  :  are  those  who  most  easily  awaken  opposition 
in  their  associates  of  greater  service  to  their  fellows  than 
those  who  awaken  but  little  resistance  to  their  advances? 
Are  political,  religious,  educational,  moral,  and  other  re- 
formers resisted  in  their  efforts  to  secure  change  in  exist- 
ing practices.  Why? 

6.  Can  one  ''do  things"  in  the  world  without  arousing 
antagonism  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  affected  thereby? 
If  so,  show  how,  by  presenting  concrete  examples  of  persons 
who  have  succeeded  in  this ;  and  describe  their  methods. 

7.  Study  a  group  of  children  of  eight  or  nine  years  of 
age  at  play  ;  note  whether  the  spirit  of  justice  prevails  in 
the  group  as  a  whole,  and  among  individual  members.  Give 
in  detail  the  concrete  evidence  upon  which  your  answer  is 
based.  Repeat  these  observations  upon  groups  (a)  of  boys 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age ;  (5)  of  girls  of  the  same 
age;  (c)  of  boys  and  girls  playing  together;  (d)  of  boyi 
wd  girls  in  the  high-school  period. 
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8.  Write  oat  an  aocount  of  the  experiences  in  your  life 
that  have  been  most  potent  in  developing  the  sense  of  hit 
play.  Take  into  consideration  lessons  by  parents,  teachers, 
and  others,  suggestions  from  books,  give-and-take  relations 
with  your  f eUows,  the  example  set  you  by  persons  you  have 
admired  or  respected,  the  loss  of  the  good-will  of  your 
associates  through  egoistic  action,  and  the  like.  Are  yon 
still  in  a  learning  attitude  in  regard  to  fair  pky  ?  What 
kinds  of  experience  are  having  an  influence  for  good  upon 
you? 

9.  Are  adults  more  ready  in  insisting  that  burdens 
should  be  equalized  than  that  benefits  should  be?  Is  the 
typical  college  professor,  say,  apt  to  complain  when  the 
nlary  of  his  colleagues  is  increased  while  his  own  remains 
stationary,  while  he  is  quite  satisfied  when  he  receives  a 
^ raise"  without  any  one  eke  being  &vored?  Have  yon 
known  adults  who  would  *^  make  a  great  fuss "  if  they 
were  compelled  to  shovel  off  their  walks  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  while  some  one  else  on  the  street  left  his  snow 
on  half  a  day,  but  who  would  try  to  justify  their  action 
when  they  themselves  left  their  snow  lying  whfle  otfaeit 
cleaned  tiie  walks  promptly  ?  Discuss  the  principle  in  re- 
spect to  a  number  of  the  common  activities  of  daily  life. 

10.  Have  you  observed  any  cases  like  the  following :  — 
^  My  daughter  was  a  child  who  seemed  to  make  all  her 
social  adjustments  without  conflicts.  No  matter  what  her 
environment  was  on  any  occasion,  she  adjusted  herself  to 
it  without  friction."  Is  it  probable  that  this  testimony 
from  a  mother  must  be  discounted  a  good  deal?  Why? 

11.  Comment  on  the  following  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  development  of  the  sense  of  responsibility :  — 

I  know  a  joimg  boy  who  muntentionally  sbot  mkL  killed  his  plftj^ 
mate,  and  who,  although  fnlly  exonerated  by  all  oonoerned,  wai  to  over- 
whelmed became  of  his  act  that  he  ended  by  taking  hit  own  life.  He 
teemed  to  be  a  normal  boy.  Why  did  he  not  ezenae  himaelf  beesase 
oi  his  innoeenee,  so  far  as  motive  was  eonoemed  ? 
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12.  At  what  period  in  tbeir  derelopiimt  do  diiUbeii  in- 
nit  most  strongly  on  their  own  righte?  Does  the  boj  inaiit 
upon  hit  rights  more  strennoiialy  than  the  giri?  In  reqwot 
to  what  matters  or  ritualaons  do  children  of  different  agea 
demand  that  their  rights  be  respected? 

18.  Have  you  known  individuals  who  had  apparently 
reached  the  stage  when  they  could  view  the  interests  of  the 
self  impartially,  and  deal  with  it  as  strictly  as  with  the 
alter  f  Describe  the  attitudes  of  such  an  individual  in  some 
critical  social  situation  involving  conflict  between  the  ego 
and  the  €Uter. 

14.  ^  Justice  demands  that  every  person  should  reoeive 
pleasure  and  pain  according  to  his  deserts."  Does  the  con- 
ception that  the  ego  should  receive  pain  according  to  his 
deserts  develop  pari  passu  with  the  idea  that  the  alter 
should  receive  pleasure  according  to  his  deserts,  and  vice 
versa  f 

16.  Have  you  known  of  people  with  whom  the  concep- 
tion of  equality  of  rights  and  responsibilities  had  extended 
beyond  the  members  of  any  class,  so  that  it  embraced  all 
people? 

16.  Discuss  this  question :  — 

If  not  the  feme  of  jottioe  somewhmt  perrertad  in  persons  who  |iio* 
fatf  to  grant  to  others  tooial  and  other  liberties  of  aotioa  wliieh  Ihej 
woald  Doi  oondone  in  themielTes  ? 

17.  Why  are  some  children  so  slow  in  learning  that  they 
may  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others,  while  other 
children  learn  this  lesson  quite  readily?  Discuss  this  ques- 
tion by  describing  the  training  which  individuals,  illustrat- 
ing these  different  types,  have  had. 

18.  Is  the  sense  of  justice  in  a  group  of  boys  largely  in- 
fluenced by  the  relative  physical  strength  of  its  individosl 
members?  Is  it  true  that  ^'what  might  seem  fairly  just 
conduct  in  the  case  of  the  strongest  member  of  the  group 
may  not  be  so  oons&S^T^  \xk  ^2ba  ^asi^  <il  a  weaker  mem- 
ber?" 
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*^  19.  Do  we  require  the  genias  to  observe  principles  of 
justioe  to  the  same  extent  that  we  do  mediocre  people?  Or 
do  we  as  a  rule  feel  that  unusual  ability  entitles  one  to  un- 
usual rewards  and  liberties  ?  In  the  same  way,  do  we  excuse 
men  in  high  places  for  offenses  against  rules  of  fair  play, 
when  we  would  condemn  ordinary  men  for  similar  offenses  ? 
Discuss  this  whole  matter  in  all  its  aspects. 

20.  Comment  on  the  experience  of  a  teacher,  who  writes 
as  follows :  — 

I  spent  one  jear  withont  saooeia  trying  to  get  a  boy  fourteen  years 
old,  who  iDiiited  upon  doing  all  the  reciting^  running  on  every  errand* 
and  the  like,  to  see  that  he  was  not  fair  to  his  dissmatei.  Reasoning 
did  not  help  him.  What  method  should  I  hare  adopted  in  dealing 
with  him  7 

21.  Most  of  our  bad  boys  are  mean  because  society  thinks  they 
are  so.  The  boys  feel  they  can  be  no  worse  in  our  estimation  by  their 
doing  their  rery  worst  As  they  say,  ''we  hare  the  name,  we  may 
as  well  have  the  game." 

This  is  a  rather  popular  sentiment  these  days.  It  is  given 
expression  in  one  form  or  another  in  books  and  articles,  and 
on  the  platform.  Take  some  specific  cases  of  ^  meanness  " 
in  boys,  and  discuss  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
above  statement. 

22.  Does  the  fact  that  young  girls  when  playing  with 
boys  often  condemn  the  latter  for  acts  of  injustice  show 
that  they  develop  the  sense  of  justioe  earlier  than  boys  do? 
What  does  it  show  ?  Does  the  fact  hold  for  boys  and  girla 
of  all  ages  ?  Does  it  hold  for  men  and  women  ? 

23.  To  what  extent  do  grown  people  overestimate  their 
own  needs  and  merits  when  dealing  with  children  ?  Give 
concrete  cases  to  illustrate  your  opinion. 

24.  Comment  on  the  principle  involved  in  this  testimony 
from  a  teacher :  — 

Does  a  child  really  ever  take  pleasure  in  seeing  another  punished, 
even  if  that  other  has  hurt  him  ?  It  seems  to  me  he  \a  T«a3i\.i  vsrrj  Vs« 
the  other,  and  ashamed  of  having  told  on  Yam,  «xA  xk:fiA«tDl^TN«^^^ 
down  m  biM  heart,   fie  often  seems  to  try  \o  dxvH  \^  ^cai\^«%»»^^  ^ 
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^•pMMitoB  the  other  ehi]dr8B,7«l  eriee  er  sets  MhuHd  while  the 
pnniehmeot  is  going  on.  I  have  heefd  mj  little  eieter  eej,  when  hw 
yonnger  brother  was  being  punished  becmnse  of  some  mjarj  done  hei^ 
^**  Well,  of  coarse  joa  don't  need  to  hit  him  hard.*' 

25.  DiflcoM  the  following  gtatements  in  the  ligfatof  your 
own  first-hand  observations :  — 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  ehild  does  not  always  side  with  the  one  ia 
need  of  help.  In  agronpof  ehildienthaTietoviooseoaihataBtisaeaallj 
admiied  and  followed.  This  is  perhaps  more  trae  with  girls  in  their 
qoarrels  than  with  bojs.  I  have  seen  little  giris,  a  lot  of  them*  all 
**  piek  on  **  one  of  their  number,  refuse  to  play  with  her,  send  her 
home,  or  refuse  her  admittance  into  their  seerets  or  their  dnh.  Such  a 
ehild  will  go  awaj  an  outcast,  crying  and  almost  entirely  without  sym- 
pathy, while  her  quondam  friends  will  duster  around  their  new  leader. 

26.  Will  boys  favor  a  stronger  and  more  sldUfnl  fighter 
in  a  oombat  just  becaose  he  is  stronger  and  more  effeetivB  ? 
Will  they  ridicule  and  despise  a  weaker  one? 

27.  In  a  debating  contest,  will  the  sympathy  of  the  on* 
lookers  be  with  the  stronger  or  the  weaker  ones  ?  How  is  it 
in  a  tennis  contest,  say? 

28.  In  a  prize  fight,  are  the  sympathies  of  the  crowd 
with  the  weak  or  the  strong  combatant?  On  which  side  are 
the  newspapers  usually? 

29.  In  a  contest  between  a  teacher  and  a  pupil,  suppos- 
ing the  latter  to  be  the  weaker  one,  and  deserving  id  dis- 
cipline, with  whom  will  a  school  sympathise  ? 

30.  When  a  teacher  finds  it  necessary  to  administer 
punishment  in  correction  of  the  faults  of  some  of  his  pupib, 
how  can  he  best  retain  the  confidence  of  the  innocent  pupils, 
and  cause  them  to  side  with  him  as  against  the  offenders, 
and  thus  make  his  discipline  all  the  more  effective?  Under 
what  conditions  will  a  teacher  arouse  the  hostile  feeling  of 
his  school  when  he  chastises  a  malefactor? 

31.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  de- 
veloping the  sentiment  of  justice  in  pupils,  how  tar  should 
they  be  graded  in  their  work  on  the  basis  of  actual  results, 

and  how  far  on  t\ie  \>«a\%  ol  «»si^«iX^^f^  ^soid  ap^jlioatkm  in 

the  perf ormanoe  ol  ^i^Vt  \ai^t 
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82.  Suggest  some  question,  problem,  or  exercise  in  each 
of  the  following  subjects,  by  means  of  which  a  teacher  could 
give  positive  instruction  in  property  rights:  numbers; 
reading  ;  writing  ;  history ;  geography ;  manual  training. 

88.  In  certain  colleges,  there  are  laid  down  rigid  detailed 
rules  designed  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  students  in  their 
relations  toward  one  another  and  toward  the  faculty.  In 
other  coU^^,  no  rules  are  insisted  upon ;  but  the  general 
sentiment,  ^^  Be  a  gentleman,  play  fair  in  all  you  do,**  is 
made  prominent  on  all  occasions.  Which  of  these  methods 
is  best  adapted  to  develop  the  spirit  of  justice  among  stu- 
dents? Does  it  make  any  difference  whether  the  students 
are  in  the  elementary  school,  the  high  school,  or  the 
coUege? 

^  34.  Why  is  it  that  students  who  have  a  sense  of  fair 
play  in  respect  to  many  of  their  relations  with  people  often 
think  it  entirely  legitimate  to  take  advantage  of  an  in- 
structor whenever  they  get  the  chance?  Mention  some 
forms  of  unfair  play  indorsed  in  typical  colleges. 

35.  Discuss  the  relative  value  of  games  and  plays  out  of 
doors,  as  contrasted  vrith  dassroom  work  in  formal  studies, 
in  developing  effectively  the  sentiment  of  justice. 

86.  Make  out  a  list  of  games  and  plays  that  are  espe- 
cially useful  in  developing  the  sentiment  of  justice. 

87.  Make  out  a  list  of  five  successful  and  five  unsuccess- 
ful cases  of  school  discipline  which  you  have  observed.  Be 
careful  to  diagnose  every  case  so  that  the  vital  factors  in 
each  may  be  appreciated.  Also,  keep  in  mind  that  disci- 
pline is  successful  only  when  it  seems  to  onlookers  as  fair 
and  just,  so  that  it  secures  their  approvaL 

88.  Describe  in  detail  a  successful  case  of  discipline  of 
a  ringleader  of  a  group,  who  has  taken  a  stand  against  the 
authority  of  the  home  or  the  school,  and  who  has  the  back- 
ing of  all  his  foUowers. 

89.  Give  concrete  instances  to  VUxjAsnte^Sbi^l^KS'^^^ 
it  presents  a  typical  case:  — 
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If  it  not  often  true  that  a  ImUj  will  not  ba  iMisted  In  may  wmj  lij 
tiM  group  beeaoM  of  the  fear  of  the  memben  that  tb^  will  bo 
«« drubbed  "if  they  «« squeal"?  I  hare  found  thia  to  be  true  with  Mbool 
ehildieo.  In  a  number  of  caees  the  teaoher  had  to  diaoorer  throo^ 
obierration  for  himself  that  there  was  a  bully  on  the  school  grounds. 
There  was  not  a  whimper  from  the  pupils  who  wei«  being  bullied. 

40.  Disouss  the  principle  illustrated  in  the  following :  — 

I  have  noticed  that  when  a  teacher  punishes  little  ehildren  in  aohool, 
the  pupib  of  the  upper  grades  will  inyariablj  condemn  him  lor  hb 
**  cruelty/'  until  their  point  of  view  is  changed  bj  leading  them  to  see 
the  Justice  of  and  the  necessity  for  the  punishment. 

Have  you  observed  this  to  be  a  fact? 

41.  Can  the  testimony  of  children  in  regard  to  the  oondnet 
of  others  with  whom  they  are  in  confliot  ever  be  relied 
upon? 

42.  Is  the  following  experience  of  a  troanoy  officer  typ- 
ical of  situations  presented  in  the  home  and  tiie  school  ?  If 
BO,  describe  concrete  cases:  — 

In  truancy  cases,  I  bsTC  often  found  the  only  excuse  offered  to  be, 
^'the  other  boys  did  '*  so  and  so.  An  effort  is  usually  made  to  shift  the 
blame ;  and  yet  the  offenders  are  usually  ready  to  admit  that  they 
haTC  done  wrong.  HoweTcr,  when  committing  the  offense  they  fe^ 
perfectly  justified  in  doing  so,  because  others  haTC  offended. 

48.  Does  a  child  in  school  who  receives  low  grades  usu- 
ally think  the  teacher  has  a  grudge  against  him?  Why? 
Does  the  principle  hold  for  students  in  the  high  school?  in 
the  college  ?  If  the  teacher  is  just,  how  can  the  pupil  be 
made  to  appreciate  it  ?  To  what  extent  do  teachers  allow 
personal  likes  or  dislikes  to  influence  their  marking  of 
pupils? 

44.  What  is  the  excuse  usually  given  by  a  child  who  has 
been  unjust  to  another?  What  is  the  excuse  given  by  a 
youth?  by  an  adult?  What  principles  of  social  develop- 
ment are  illustrated  by  your  answers  ? 

45.  Is  it  of  advantage  in  games  among  children  to  have 
adolt  ompirei)  wbo  ir\!UL  \i:a^  u^n  a  rigid  observance  of 
rales? 
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46.  Are  American  children  g^ven  ^  their  own  way  '*  too 
largely  in  their  relations  with  their  elders?  What  &ctors 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  answering  this  question? 
Do  people  generally  consider  all  these  &ctors  in  giving 
their  opinions  ? 

47.  Have  you  observed  that  a  keen  sense  of  justice  in 
parents  is  reflected  in  their  children?  Consider  whether 
the  children  of  la¥ryers  and  judges  are  distinguished  for 
their  tendency  to  jilay  fair  witii  their  fellows.  Are  the  chil- 
dren of  ministers  fairer  than  other  children  in  their  rela- 
tions with  their  associates?  How  is  it  with  the  children  of 
professors  in  college? 

48.  In  respect  to  this  matter  of  fair  play,  have  you  no- 
ticed any  characteristic  traits  in  the  children  of  merchants? 
of  professional  gamblers  ?  Take  a  number  of  adults  yoil 
know  intimately  (yourself  included),  rank  them  acoor<Hng 
to  their  tendency  to  give  a  **  square  deal  '*  to  every  one,  and 
then  see  whether  there  is  any  significant  trend  in  regard  to 
their  parentage. 

V.  RESPECT 

1.  Mention,  by  pseudonym,  the  five  most  respected  peo> 
pie  in  the  community  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted^ 
and  indicate  the  traits,  deeds,  or  circumstances  which  have 
won  them  the  respect  of  their  associates. 

2.  Mention,  by  pseudonym,  persons  whom  you  know  who 
have  once  had  the  respect  of  the  people  in  their  communi- 
ties, but  who  have  now  forfeited  it.  Why  have  their  asso- 
ciates ^'  lost  confidence  "  in  them? 

8.  How  do  the  people  you  know  intimately  manifest 
their  respect  for  any  one?  How  do  they  show  their  lack 
of  respect  for  a  person  ?  Is  there  a  characteristic  way  of 
showing  respect,  or  the  lack  of  it,  for  men  as  contrasted 
with  women  ? 

4.  Can  the  attitude  of  respect  be  a8smnfidto^ra8^^i:csce&% 
child?  Why?  Toward  an  ado\MCwat*l  ^^WV^^i 
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6.  Axe  oertain  oltuwei  of  persons,  ms  teeehets  and  miiii»* 
ten,  respected  in  most  oommiinities  as  a  matter  of  ooorse? 
Why?  Are  they  shown  disrespect  in  certain  communities? 
Why  ?  Is  a  change  taking  pkce  in  regard  to  this  matter 
in  society  at  large  ?  Mention  specific  instances  to  iUnstrate 
your  view. 

6.  What  classes  of  persons,  if  any,  are  as  a  matter  of 
oourse  shown  disrespect  by  society  at  large?  Why?  Are 
there  some  classes  toward  whom  society  at  large  is  neutral? 
If  so,  explain. 

7.  What  type  of  a  person  will  be  most  highly  respected 
in  a  coUege  community?  in  a  seaside  resort?  in  a frontifir 
town  ?  in  a  small  New  England  village  ?  in  a  fiurming  eoin- 
munity ?  in  a  metropolis?  in  a  capital  dty?  in  a  slum  dis- 
trict? 

8.  Do  the  children  of  native-bom  German  parents  show 
greater  respect  as  a  rule  for  their  teachers  in  our  publio 
schools  than  do  the  children  of  native-bom  American  par- 
ents? How  is  it  with  the  children  of  native-bom  Irish, 
Swedish,  English,  and  Italian  parents  ? 

9.  How  can  one  distinguish  between  genuine  respect  in 
a  child's  relations  with  people  and  mere  conventional  po- 
liteness which  is  only  ^^  skin  deep  "  ? 

10.  Describe  a  case  of  **  natural  '*  respect  on  the  part  of 
a  chQd  for  a  parent  or  a  teacher  or  a  minister.  Be  careful 
to  distinguish  between  respect,  and  fear  or  admiration  or 
conventionality.  If  you  have  observed  a  case  of  this  sort, 
give  an  account  of  the  conditions  or  experiences  which  de- 
veloped the  attitude  of  respect  in  the  child. 

11.  Describe  the  attitudes  of  any  person  you  know  who 
demands  of  the  self  observance  of  a  higher  ethical  code 
than  is  demanded  of  the  cUter. 

12.  In  reference  to  what  sort  of  situations  have  you  ob- 
served that  shame  is  first  manifested  by  children?  Speak 
also  of  humiliation,  remorse,  chagrin,  and  the  like.  Do  the 
sitoationB  inwHc!ki^icy»afb%X^A\?QA»^vM 
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derelopment?  Work  oat  the  developmental  liistory  of  ser- 
end  of  these  attitudes. 

18.  What  sort  of  aconsations  will  a  typical  boy  of  ten 
resent,  and  how  will  he  resent  them?  Does  it  make  a  dif- 
ference whether  the  boy  lives  in  the  city  or  in  the  conntiy? 
in  the  slum  or  on  the  boulevards  ?  Discuss  the  principle  as 
it  applies  to  girls  of  ten ;  to  boys  and  girls  of  fifteen ;  of 
twenty. 

14.  With  respect  to  what  qualities  does  a  boy  of  fifteen 
wish  to  have  a  good  reputation  ?  A  young  man  of  twenty- 
one  ?  A  man  of  forty  ?  A  girl  of  eighteen  ?  A  woman  of 
twenty-five  ?  Does  it  make  a  difference  whether  the  indi- 
vidual lives  in  the  city  or  in  the  country  ?  Whether  he  is 
engaged  in  public  or  only  in  private  enterprises?  Whether 
he  has  a  distinguished  or  only  a  commonplace  ancestry?  In 
your  discussion  take  account  of  aU  the  varieties  of  good 
reputations  which  the  people  you  know  best  desire,  and 
endeavor  to  account  for  the  choice  in  each  case. 

16.  What  sort  of  an  experience  will  cause  the  boy  of 
twelve,  say,  whom  you  know  best  to  lose  his  self-respect? 
The  boy  of  eighteen?  The  girl  of  twelve?  The  girl  of  six- 
teen? How  is  the  loss  of  self-respect  in  each  case  mani> 
f ested  ?  Describe  the  effect  of  such  a  condition  upon  the 
individual's  joyousness,  his  forcef  ulness,  and  even  his  health, 
if  you  can. 

16.  Bring  before  your  attention  a  boy  whom  you  were 
able  to  follow  closely  in  his  development  through  the  ado- 
lescent period.  If  you  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to 
have  had  this  experience,  talk  with  an  intelligent  parent  who 
can  speak  accurately  of  the  principal  changes  which  occurred 
in  his  boy's  development.  Then  write  out  an  account  of  the 
effect  upon  the  boy's  thought  of  himself  when  he  became 
genuinely  interested  in  some  girl.  In  the  same  way  indicate 
the  influence  upon  a  girl  of  adolescent  interest  in  some  boy. 

17.  Is  there  a  growing  tendency  in  America  to  celebrate 
in  a  public  way  individuals  who  serve  tbieVs  %^Q^nr«%  ^^R^ 
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imly  as  teachen,  or  investigitonv  or  minifltonoff  tiiegoipoii 
or  phjuoiaiiB,  or  lawmakers?  If  yoa  think  so,  giro  oooorele 
inatanoea  in  proof  of  your  view. 

18.  DiaouM  the  following  question  from  a  school  prinet 

Has  the  euttom  of  showing  gmA  fsspeet  for  the  elsrgj  developed 
bed  national  traits  in  some  eoontms  f  I  am  sore  I  haire  obeerred  this 
in  dealing  with  the  ehildren  of  foreign  peoples. 

19.  Grive yoor  opinion  in  response  to  these  qnestkms I-' 

A  person  has  great  regard  for  the  opiniooi  of  others  of  iUvdiBss,aad 
he  tries  to  lire  up  to  the  standards  of  hisolass.  Then  a  hi|^  regard  te 
the  opinions  of  those  of  a  olass  aboTO  one  tends  to  lift  one  oat  of  the 
class  he  is  in  at  the  time,  does  it  not  ?  And  oooTeraelj,  the  loss  el 
respeet  for  the  standards  of  one's  elass,  with  a  growing  regard  for  the 
etandards  of  those  below  onOy  tends  to  pat  the  indiTidaal  in  tfaislowtf 
slass,  does  it  not  f 

20.  Grive  concrete  cases  of  the  way  in  which  a  paUie* 
school  pupil  may  be  taught  respect  for  what  society  has 
considered  necessary  for  its  welfare. 

21.  Why  do  ancient  institutions  often  seoare  obedience 
and  respect  from  many  persons,  while  at  heart  they  may  be 
in  a  rebellious  attitude  toward  them  ?  Discuss  the  qneetioa 
by  describing  concrete  instances  illustrating  the  principle. 

22.  Do  clean  linen,  polished  shoes,  etc.,  develop  respect 
for  one*s  self  ?  or  does  the  development  of  respect  for  self 
lead  to  attention  to  personal  appearance,  in  the  effort  to 
observe  community  standards  ? 

23.  Granted  that  genuine  self-respect  does  not  develop 
until  adolescence ;  what  is  the  bearing  of  this  foot  upon  the 
methods  of  controlling  children  in  the  fifth  grade,  say? 
What  motives  for  good  conduct  can  be  appealed  to  in  Um 
case  of  a  boy  or  girl  who  lacks  self-respect  ? 

24.  Have  you  observed  that  children  often  have  deep 
affection  for  a  person,  but  no  marked  respeet  for  him? 
Have  you  observed  the  reverse  of  this  ?  Show  why  the  atti* 
tudes  of  affection  and  respect  are  not  necessarily 

vtoward  one  and  \iha  laxnib  mdvndnaL 
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25.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  not  a  ohnreh  at- 
tendant, but  who  is  highly  respected  by  the  people  among 
whom  he  lives  on  account  of  his  honesty  in  business  or 
politics,  his  unusual  ability,  his  patriotism,  his  charitable 
tendencies,  or  the  like ;  would  be  receive  still  greater  pub- 
lic esteem  if  he  should  beoome  a  regular  attendant  upon 
religious  services?  Would  it  make  a  difference  in  what 
community  he  lived?  Why? 

26.  What  classes  of  persons,  if  any,  once  well  thought  of 
in  this  country  are  now  rapidly  losing  the  respect  which  has 
been  accorded  them?  Be  specifio  in  your  discussion,  and 
give  reasons. 

27.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  of  service  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  this  country  if  medals  were  given  to  unusually 
successful  teachers?  Why  are  honorary  degrees  given  to 
ooUege  presidents,  distinguished  scholars,  and  others  ? 

28.  To  what  extent  must  a  man  merit  respect  in  order  to 
be  popular  with  a  college  community  ?  with  the  loafers  in 
a  saloon?  with  a  group  of  clergymen?  with  a  high^ofaool 
fraternity  ? 

29.  If  it  is  true  that  a  boy  of  seven  does  not  care  greatly 
for  a  reputation  for  gentleness,  kindness,  goodness,  and  the 
like,  what  can  be  said  of  prevailing  methods  of  ethical 
training  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  perhaps  even  in  the 
secular  school  ?  Be  specific  in  your  discussion. 

80.  What  is  the  real  attitude  of  the  individual  described 
in  the  following  ? 

I  know  a  ohild  only  four  yean  old  who  shows  hamiliatioii,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken.  She  will  be  **  showing  off,"  perhaps  to  aa  unpleataat 
extent,  and  will  seem  perfectly  nnconsoiont  of  the  faot  that  OTery  one 
about  her  is  disapproving  of  her.  Finally,  it  seems  to  dawn  upon  her, 
and  she  will  begin  to  act  aneomfortable  and  angry,  and  will  try  to 
keep  from  crying.  But  in  the  end  she  will  run  from  the  room,  crying 
loudly,  and  pretending  all  the  while  that  the  is  angry  at  a  partioolac 
person  for  something  he  had  no  idea  of  doing. 

81.  Comment  on  this  testimony  :  — 

I  know  a  ohild  who^  when  reprimaadedb^  ikQ«ttaA]^^'n«^^^^^^ 
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•MiBg  that  penon  agaiiiy  loiiietiiiiet  nm  awaj  friMB  bar,  or  walk  pail 
her,  trjing  not  to  look  at  her,  yet  really  lookiog  at  her  oat  of  the 
eomer  of  her  eye.  Doea  n't  this  indicate  a  remembranee  of  *K*«**^  or 
ia  it  limply  fear,  or  dislike  of  the  perion  ? 

82.  If  a  group  of  children  ooold  be  broaght  op  to  sdo- 
lesoenoe  free  from  any  traditional  conventions,  woold  tb^ 
iben  develop  a  system  of  conventicms  of  their  own  ?  Diacius 
the  principle  involved* 

88.  Have  you  observed  that  those  adults  who  as  ehildrea 
were  most  obeisant  and  respectful  toward  their  elders  axe 
now  distinguished  among  their  fellows  for  their  respect  for 
existing  institutions,  and  persons  in  places  of  authority, 
civic  or  religious  ?  Have  you  observed  that  the  opposite  is 
true  ?  Produce  some  reliable  evidence  relating  to  this  mat- 
ter. 

84.  Discuss  the  propriety  and  the  effectiveness  of  asking 
children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  ten  if  they  are  not 
ashamed  of  their  soiled  hands,  torn  clothing,  and  the  like. 
Would  your  answer  be  different  if  in  the  place  of  ^  soiled 
hands,"  etc.,  there  should  be  substituted  lying,  foul  speech, 
fighting,  and  so  on  ?  Why  ? 

86.  For  how  many  of  your  teachers  in  the  elementary 
and  the  high  school  did  you  have  genuine  respect?  Whi^ 
qualities  inspired  this  respect  in  each  case?  What  was 
lacking  in  the  teachers  whom  you  did  not  respect  ? 

86.  Do  pupils  in  school  to-day  respect  their  teachers  as 
fully  as  they  did  in  an  older  day  ?  Present  the  evidence 
upon  which  your  opinion  is  based.  If  there  is  less  or  more 
respect  now  than  formerly,  accoimt  for  the  change. 

87.  Are  learned  men  respected  in  America  to-day  as 
fervently  as  they  were  formerly?  Why?  What  sort  of 
wisdom  is  most  highly  esteemed  among  us?  Would  you 
venture  to  express  your  opinion  on  how  Solomon  would  be 
regarded  to-day  if  he  lived  in  Chicago?  in  Boston?  in 
Seattle?  in  Butte?  in  Madison?  in  Paris?  in  Berlin? in 
Borne?  in  Ijoiudoiil  'm  N^L^^t^*^  Vss^  ^«s.wi  ^^^^  ^^mU 
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Plato  be  regarded?  Aristiotle?  Bacon?  Pastenr?  Thomas 
Aquiuas  ?  Galileo  ?  Mahomet  ?  Baphael  ?  Beethoven  ?  Shake- 
speare? Marshall  Field?  Jefferson?  Roosevelt?  Carnegie? 

38.  Just  what  is  the  content  and  significance  of  the  oft- 
heard  phrases :  *^  My  children  like  their  teacher,  and  will 
do  anything  for  him" ;  and  ^^  All  the  pupils  hate  the  teacher, 
and  he  can't  get  them  to  do  anything." 

89.  Make  out  a  list  of  ten  historical  personages  who 
have  most  deeply  awakened  your  enthusiastic  admiration, 
and  indicate  the  qualities  in  each  that  have  appealed  to  yon. 
In  the  same  manner  make  out  a  list  of  the  characters  in 
fiction  who  have  left  the  most  lasting  impression  on  you. 

40.  In  American  history,  what  men  and  women  as  a 
rule  vrin  the  good-will  and  devotion  of  pupils  in  the  ele* 
mentary  school?  Why?  in  the  high  school?  Why?  Are 
there  men  and  women  described  in  all  the  histories  who  do 
not  appeal  to  boys  and  girls  of  any  age  ?  If  so,  explain. 

41.  According  to  your  observations,  do  American  parents 
as  a  rule  show  tiieir  children  as  much  respect  as  the  chil- 
dren show  them?  Is  there  a  sentiment  in  the  community 
you  know  best  to  the  effect  that  children  should  be  re- 
spected? If  not,  why  not? 

42.  Is  it  well  to  teach  the  young  to  respect  and  obey 
those  in  authority  without  questioning  whether  they  merit 
it?  Why  do  piBople  insist  upon  obedience  to  established 
authority,  right  or  wrong? 

43.  Can  a  child  be  taught  to  show  respect  for  a  partio- 
ular  ofiice  in  church  or  state  without  feeling  respect  for 
the  individual  who  occupies  the  office  ?  Is  such  an  attitude 
common  among  us  ?  Is  it  of  service  ?  How  ? 

44.  Comment  as  you  think  appropriate  on  the  follow- 
ing:— 

I  always  dreaded  to  visit  mj  sister't  home  wben  her  boy,  aged  tiz 
years,  was  around.  His  appearance  when  be  would  come  in  from  ^^la.*^ 
irritated  her.  When  he  went  to  school  all  she  Uio^^X.  qV  "w^a  >^«^  V^ 
should  hare  dean  clothes,  a  clean  face,  and  o\«mik  YiaMa.  ^^^axc^  Na^SoA^ 
timsIbMve  beud  her  say,  "He'U  U  oWaa'il  Vke\aik't  mski^i^M^*.'^^"^ 
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Now  he  is  ten  yean  old ;  and  trolj  tlio  tnt  thing  he  will  eaj  ^ 
meets  a  new  aoqoaintanee  is  something  eonoeming  eleenlineis  or  s^ 
pearanoe.  When  speaking  of  boys  in  his  grade  at  school  he  lefen  te 
their  dirty  face  or  torn  shirt,  as  though  these  were  the  greatest  evils 
imaginable. 

45.  Respond  to  this  question,  asked  by  a  nnivenity  atai* 
dent: — 


I  oocasionally  see  dishonest  praetioes  when  I  am  taking  an  < 
nation.  I  always  feel  extremely  indignant,  and  never  afterwards  have 
I  the  same  respect  for  the  ones  whom  I  know  to  hare  been  guilty.  Is 
this  not  opposed  to  the  principle  that  one  holds  himself  on  a  higlier 
standard  than  he  does  his  fellows  ? 

46.  Respond  to  the  following  question :  — 

When  I  was  eight  years  old  my  mother  used  to  have  me  do  a  eeitaia 
amount  of  knitting  every  day.  One  day  I  was  obstinate,  and  wonld  not 
do  my  task.  About  seven  o'clock  of  that  day  my  mother  was  taken 
violently  ill,  and  for  hours  was  in  a  critical  condition.  I  was  so  over- 
come with  what  I  call  remorse  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  excitement  at* 
teudant  upon  such  an  occasion,  I  took  my  work  and  knitted  the  required 
number  of  rounds  lata  at  night  If  my  feeling  was  not  remorse,  what 
should  it  be  called  ? 

VI.  DOCILITY 

1.  Observe  a  group  of  boys  in  any  community,  and  note 
what  traits  the  leader  possesses  which  give  him  his  pres- 
tige. Note  whether  he  is  a  teacher  of  the  rest  of  the  group, 
and  if  so  what  activities  he  attempts  to  have  his  followers 
learn.  Then  discuss  your  observations  in  the  light  of  the 
principles  of  docility.  Make  similar  observations  with 
respect  to  groups  of  girls,  and  note  any  difference  between 
them  and  boys  in  the  things  they  learn  readily  from  a 
leader. 

2.  Toward  what  sort  of  situations  is  the  typical  city  boy 
of  seven  most  docile?  of  fifteen?  of  twenty-one?  Does  it 
make  a  difference  whether  he  lives  in  the  slums  or  on  the 
boulevards  ?  Why  ?  Answer  these  questions  with  respect  to 
the  typical  city  girl. 

8.  Toward  what  sort  of  situations  is  a  typical  country  boy 
of  seven  most  docile?  of  sixteen?  of  twenty-one?   Does  it 
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make  any  difference  whether  he  is  a  **  hired  hand*'  or  the 
son  of  a  well-to-do  farmer  ? 

4.  Work  out  with  all  the  oare  possible  this  question: 
What  are  the  essential  differences  in  docility  between  chil- 
dren of  (a)  American  parents;  (6)  Irish  parents;  (c) 
German  parents ;  (d)  English  parents ;  (e)  Italian  parents ; 
(/)  Scandinavian  parents? 

6.  Prepare  a  biographical  sketch,  mentioning  marked 
epochs  in  your  development  when  you  (a)  resisted  the  Ieam« 
ing  of  conventions  imposed  on  you  by  teachers  and  parents ; 
and  (6)  persisted  in  learning  things  which  were  distasteful 
to  those  in  authority  over  you. 

6.  Try  to  find  out  whether  the  distinguished  men  and 
women  you  know  had  the  reputation  of  being  docile  as 
children.  Or  were  they  rebellious,  as  a  rule,  toward  the 
conventions  in  force  about  them  ? 

7.  In  many  schoolrooms,  and  in  many  homes  also,  one 
may  frequently  hear  complaints  like  the  following :  *^  Why 
don't  you  sit  still,  as  I  told  you  to  do?"  **  Why  do  you 
oommunicate  when  I  told  you  to  attend  to  your  own 
affairs?"  *^  Why  don't  you  study  your  lessons,  as  I  told 
you  to  do  ?  "  and  so  on  (u2  libitum.  Take  up  each  of  these 
complaints,  and  others  like  them,  and  show  why  the  typical 
child  is  not  docile  in  respect  to  the  matter  urged  upon  him. 

8.  In  what  proportion  of  the  homes  you  know  intimately 
do  the  children  readily  accept  the  view  of  the  parent  in 
respect  to  (a)  ^manners"  in  the  home  and  outside;  (6) 
the  choice  of  companions ;  (c)  indulgence  in  sweetmeats, 
etc.;  (d)  application  to  studies;  («)  refraining  from  cer- 
tain plays  and  games,  as  swimming,  skating,  and  the  like  ? 
Describe  in  detail  the  life  in  a  home  where  the  children  are 
docile  in  the  ways  indicated. 

9.  Have  you  known  of  boys  from  fourteen  to  twenty  who 
have  ^*  run  away  from  home  "  ?  If  so,  give  in  detail  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  estrangement  of  the  boy  and  his  parents. 

10.  Are  fathers  and  their  adolescent  sons  u&>x^^  ^^ 
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18.  Is  the  attitude  of  the  high-school  student  toward  his 
^voI  k  in()r(i  cordial  or  less  cordial  than  that  of  the  element- 
ary-school pupil  toward  bis  tasks  ?  How  is  it  in  the  college? 
Are  graduate  students  in  a  more  assimilative  frame  of  mind 
than  undergraduates  ?  Why  ? 

19.  To  what  extent  in  your  life  at  the  present  time  do 
you  imitate  the  people  about  you?  Do  you  consciously 
imitate  any  one?  Why? 

20.  Looking  over  your  developmental  career,  what  seems 
to  you  to  have  been  the  period  when  you  learned  most 
readily  by  imitation  ?  What  did  you  learn  most  freely  in 
this  way? 

21.  Could  you  tell  what  proportion  of  your  present  views 
and  attitudes  are  the  result  of  direct  imitation  ?  How  did 
you  acquire  views  and  attitudes  not  learned  imitatively? 

22.  Have  you  been  a  member  of  a  dramatic  club?  If  so, 
say  whether  you  gained  much  of  positive  value  therefrom, 
and  why. 

28.  Make  out  a  list  of  the  more  important  dramatizations 
in  which  you  engaged  at  one  period  or  another  in  your 
developmental  career.  Describe  in  some  detail  what  influ- 
ence these  experiences  exerted  upon  your  intellectual  and 
emotional  development. 

24.  What  types  in  any  community  do  children  of  differ- 

mat  ages   frequently  impersonate,  —  teachers,    ministers, 

polioemen,  railway  engineers,  robbers,  and  the  like  ?  Does 

it  make  a  difference  whether  the  children  live  in  the  city  or 

Satlieeoiintry?  Why? 

26.  Is  the  following  instance  at  aU  typical?  What  prin- 
«ipk  is  involved? 

JL  boy  aged  eight  was  told  MTeral  times  by  his  teacher  that  it  was 
thing  for  him  to  lift  his  hat  when  he  met  her  on  the  street. 
also  given  little  morning  talks  on  street  manners.  One  day 
walking  down  the  street  he  saw  her  coming,  and  rather 
do  as  she  wished,  he  hnrriedlj  took  off  his  hat  and  sat  on  it. 
he  had  no  hat  on,  and  so  did  not  need  to  perform 
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doM,  and  not  allowed  to  be  inaoenrate  and  soperfioial? 
How  is  it  with  a  child  of  twelve  ?  of  eighteen  ? 

40.  DiflcuBB  the  follo¥dng :  — 

Is  it  the  result  of  husk  of  training  in  social  conTentions  that  aooie 
persons  find  it  Tory  dififionlt  to  appear  friendly  when  thej  do  not  led 
that  way? 

41.  Are  college  students  more  ready  than  kindergarten 
children  to  master  completely  the  technic  of  any  new  art 
before  they  begin  to  practice  it  ? 

42.  Under  what  conditions  will  the  typical  child  willingly 
apply  himself  to  the  mastery  of  the  technic  of  instmmental 
music  ?  of  written  language  ?  Should  he  be  allowed  to  esoe- 
cute  in  either  of  these  ways  before  he  has  gained  some 
facility  in  the  use  of  the  correct  technic?  Apply  the  prin- 
ciples to  other  arts  the  child  must  learn. 

VII.  RESENTMENT 

1.  According  to  your  observations,  which  children  from 
two  to  five  years  of  age  find  it  hardest  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  order  of  things  about  them,  —  those  in  the  homes  of 
the  rich  or  those  in  the  homes  of  the  poor?  Why? 

2.  Observe  young  children  in  a  home  where  both  the 
father  and  the  mother  are  hard-working  in  the  effort  to 
earn  daily  bread.  Are  these  children  in  conflict  with  their 
parents  and  others  much  of  the  time  ?  Why  ? 

3.  Is  it  a  disadvantage  in  the  training  of  a  child  that  his 
parents  must  work  for  their  living,  provided  they  are  tem- 
perate, and  not  overpowered  by  their  labor?  Discuss  the 
matter  in  detail. 

4.  Do  you  ever  in  your  present  reactions  upon  the  world 
feel  resentment  toward  things  ?  Or  when  matters  do  not 
go  right,  is  there  always  some  person  who  is  at  fault,  as  it 
seems  to  you  ? 

6.  Describe  cases  of  intense  anger  you  have  observed 
in  (a)  a  child  one  year  old ;  (i)  a  boy  five  years  of  age; 
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(c)  a  girl  of  the  aame  age ;  (dT)  a  boy  of  eighteen  and  a 
girl  of  the  same  age ;  (e)  a  mature  man  and  woman. 

6.  Do  you  ever,  at  your  present  stage  of  development,  be- 
come angry  at  a  person  who  has  not  intentionally  done  you 
harm,  or  who  has  not  willfully  neglected  to  do  his  duty  by  you  ? 

7.  Has  your  view  of  what  ought  to  be  resented  in  the 
people  with  whom  you  have  relations  changed  as  you  have 
developed.  Be  specific  and  detailed  in  your  answer. 

8.  Have  you  observed  that  people  who  never  get  angry 
at  others  are  imposed  upon  by  their  fellows?  Are  irascible 
persons  aggressed  upon  less  than  docile  persons?  How  is  it 
with  children  of  different  ages? 

9.  In  the  groups  of  which  you  are  a  member,  are  there 
certain  persons  who  ^*  cannot  bear  to  be  in  one  another's 
presence"?  Why?  Does  it  weaken  or  strengthen  their 
antipathy  to  be  thrown  together  frequently  ?  Is  it  the  same 
way  in  childhood  and  youth  ? 

10.  Describe  a  case  of  revenge  in  childhood  which  you 
have  observed.  What  were  the  ages  of  the  children  con- 
cerned ?  How  long  an  interval  was  there  between  the  injury 
done  and  the  revengeful  deed  ? 

11.  Describe  any  case  of  long  enduring  anger  against 
a  playfellow  which  you  have  observed  in  childhood.  What 
occasioned  the  anger?  How  did  the  injured  child  manifest 
his  feeling  ?  Describe  such  a  case  in  youth ;  in  maturity. 
How  were  these  cases  distinguished  one  from  another  ? 

12.  Can  you  teU  when  a  person  is  angry  as  contrasted 
with  indignant  f  How? 

18.  Describe  the  case  of  indignation  which  you  have 
observed  earliest  in  childhood  or  youth.  What  occasioned 
this  attitude  ?  How  was  it  expressed  ? 

14.  In  your  own  resentful  attitudes  at  your  present  stage 
of  development,  which  state  of  mind  is  predominant,  anger 
or  indignation  ?  What  situations  now  most  easily  and  fre- 
quently arouse  resentful  attitudes  in  you  ?  Do  you  differ  in 
this  respect  from  your  associates  whom  you  kno^  VsMfiCl 
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16.  DoBoribe  oonorete  oases  of  jealousy  yoa  hare  obaerred 
in  childhood,  and  say  what  oooasioned  them.  Describe  such 
cases  in  youth;  in  maturity.  What  are  the  essential  differ- 
ences in  these  cases  ? 

16.  Mention  in  detail  an  instance  you  have  obserred 
wherein  jealousy  proved  to  be  of  service  to  the  one  who 
expressed  it.  Why?  Mention  an  instance  wherein  it  proved 
to  be  a  disadvantage.  Why?  On  the  whole,  is  the  emotion 
of  service  in  human  life? 

17.  Is  jealousy  predominantly  a  masculine  or  a  feminine 
trait  in  ddldhood?  in  youth?  in  maturity? 

18.  In  the  community  you  know  best,  what  are  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  jealousy  among  the  people?  What  dasses 
of  persons  in  the  said  community  are  most  jealous  of  one 
another?  Why? 

19.  Does  jealousy  prevail  more  generally  in  the  city  than 
in  the  country?  Why?  Does  it  play  a  larger  part  in  a 
graded  city  school  than  in  an  ungraded  rural  school? 
Why? 

20.  Is  jealousy  more  active  among  the  brighter  pupils  of 
a  school  than  among  the  duller  ones?  Among  those  who 
are  physically  strong  than  among  those  who  are  physically 
weak? 

21.  Do  the  poor  people  you  know  assume  a  hostile  atti- 
tude toward  those  who  have  more  of  this  world's  goods  than 
themselves  ?  Do  those  who  have  but  little  schooling  ridi- 
cule those  who  are  educated  ?  Be  specific  in  your  discus- 
sion. 

22.  Have  you  heard  rough  persons  make  fun  of  thofls 
who  have  the  reputation  of  being  ^  refined  "  in  speech  or 
manner?  If  so,  what  was  the  motive  behind  their  action? 

28.  Have  you  known  of  children  who  infiicted  pain  upon 
themselves  in  order  to  make  a  parent  or  teacher  or  otiier 
person  suffer?  If  so,  describe  the  case  in  detail,  and  say 
whether  it  is  at  all  typical  ?  Have  you  known  grown  people 
to  do  anything  oi  t1i\%  sort? 
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24.  Observe  a  child  reared  apart  from  odier  ebOdreo, 
and  under  conditions  where  he  is  given  practically  every* 
thing  he  desires.  Does  he  manifest  the  jealous  attitude?  If 
so,  under  what  circumstances  ?  Will  jealousy  fail  to  appear 
unless  the  child  is  in  competition  with  other  children  ? 

25.  Have  you  known  of  any  instance  in  which  jealousy 
apparently  failed  to  appear  until  the  adolescent  period  was 
reached?  Describe  in  detail  what  circumstances  seemed 
first  to  call  it  forth. 

26.  What  influence,  if  any,  does  school  education  have 
on  the  attitude  of  jealousy?  Present  some  veiy  definite 
concrete  evidence  illustrating  the  principle  in  question 
here. 

27.  To  what  extent  is  an  adult's  **  temperament "  due  to 
repression  or  ready  expression  of  angry  states  during  his 
developing  years  ? 

28.  Do  parents  and  teachers  as  a  rule  bestow  favors  on 
a  child  as  liberally  when  he  is  *^  good''  as  when  he  assumes 
an  angry  or  belligerent  or  bullying  attitude?  Mention 
definite  concrete  details  in  support  of  your  view.  What 
inferences  of  social  significance  can  be  drawn  from  your 
answer  to  the  above  question  ? 

29.  Are  bright,  active  individuals  more  likely  than  those 
of  a  duller  nature  to  be  in  conflict  much  of  the  time  with 
the  people  with  whom  they  have  vital  relations?  Why? 

80.  Would  you  prophesy  a  happy  or  an  unhappy  future 
for  a  boy  of  seven  who  is  distinguished  because  of  his  tend- 
ency to  resent  any  trespassing  upon  what  he  fancies  are  his 
rights?  Contrast  with  this  t3rpe  the  one  that  rarely  offers 
opposition  to  the  aggression  of  playmates  or  others.  In  dis- 
cussing these  cases,  take  into  account  the  relative  success  in 
life  of  adults  of  these  different  types. 

31.  If  a  child  should  alwa3rs  express  his  anger  **  on  the 
spot,"  would  he  develop  attitudes  of  hatred  and  revenge  ? 
Why? 

82.  ^  The  expression  of  anger  in  childhood  ia  ^w«q^^\ 
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to  the  best  physical  development  of  the  indiTiduaL"  Dis- 
cuss this  proposition,  consulting  with  a  physician  or  an 
intelligent  parent,  if  you  are  not  yourself  an  authority  in 
respect  to  this  matter. 

88.  The  following  testimony  is  given  by  an  observant 
mother.  Is  the  case  described  a  typical  one  ?  Discuss  it  in 
all  its  bearings  :  — 

My  daughter  at  the  age  of  four  yean  had  a  habit  when  angry  of 
■hatting  herself  up  in  a  raeant  room,  thowing  herself  on  the  floor,  and 
kicking  and  sereaming  as  a  vent  to  her  oreroharged  feelings.  What  in 
her  aroused  the  desire  to  be  alone  on  these  ocoasiona  ? 

84.  Comment  on  the  following  observation  of  a  8ta> 
dent :  — 

Do  the  following  remarks  by  students  illustrate  the  attitude  of  jeal- 
ousy? "That  fellow  is  a  shark,  but  he  is  awfully  queer " ;  «<Sheis 
pretty,  but  she  has  no  brains."  I  bare  heard  many  such  remarks  dar- 
ing my  stay  in .  Oue  fellow  said  recently  he  was  thankful  he  was 

just  a  common  **  bonehead."  Are  these  persons  not  magnifying  imper- 
fections in  their  associates,  in  order  to  giro  rent  to  the  feeling  of 
jealousy  ? 

85.  Gret  all  the  accurate  information  you  can  regarding 
the  attitudes  which  twins  assume  toward  each  other.  Do 
they  resent  the  aggressions  of  one  another?  Do  they,  if  the 
occasion  arises,  manifest  jeidousy  of  one  another?  If  yoa 
find  twins  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  regard  to  these  mat- 
ters, what  explanation  can  you  offer  therefor? 

86.  What  ordinarily  is  the  true  attitude  of  a  child  of 
five  when  he  says  to  a  playmate,  *^  I  hate  you.*'  How  is  it 
with  a  boy  of  ten  ?  with  a  girl  of  this  age  ?  with  a  youth  of 
either  sex  at  eighteen  ? 

87.  Does  jealousy  exist  among  distinguished  teachers? 
lawyers?  ministers?  between  great  universities?  smaU  col- 
leges appealing  to  the  same  clientele  ?  state  normal  schools 
in  any  one  state?  churches  in  any  small  cify?  Why,  in 
each  case? 

88.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  President  Linoofai 
bore  no  resentment  toward  his  enemies,  personal  or  politioali 
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bat  bestowed  favors  on  them  ms  liberally  as  on  his  friends. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  reformers  apparently  show  in- 
tense resentment  toward  those  who  oppose  their  policies,  or 
who  do  not  realize  their  ideals  of  ciyic  virtue.  Try  (1)  to 
account  for  the  differences  between  these  men ;  (2)  to  d^ 
termine  which  attitude  proved  to  be  most  effective  in  **  get* 
ting  things  done  "  readily  and  effectively. 

VUL  AGGRESSION 

1.  Are  g^rls  of  three  normally  as  combative  as  boys  of 
this  age  ?  In  groups  of  young  bo3rs  and  girls,  who  are  the 
aggressors,  the  former  or  the  latter?  How  is  it  at  the  age 
often? 

2.  Among  the  boys  in  a  city  public  school,  do  those  from 
the  avenues  and  the  boulevards  aggress  upon  those  from  the 
alleys?  Or  is  it  the  other  way  around? 

8.  Do  the  German  boys  as  a  class  encroach  upon  the 
others?  How  is  it  with  the  Irish  bo3rs?  the  American  boys? 
the  Scandinavian  boys? 

4.  Do  the  same  tendencies  prevail  among  the  girls  as 
among  the  boys  ? 

5.  In  the  rural  school,  do  the  sons  of  well-to-do  &rmers 
**  lord  it  over  "  the  sons  of  day  laborers  ?  Or  is  it  the  other 
way  around  ?  How  is  it  among  the  girls  ? 

6.  What  situations  will  lead  to  a  fight  among  the  boys 
in  a  city  public  school  ?  in  a  rural  school  ?  Describe  group 
fights  you  have  observed,  pointing  out  the  causes  as  fully 
as  possible. 

7.  Do  the  boys  who  secure  the  highest  marks  in  school 
have  the  reputation  of  being  the  aggressors  in  the  group? 
Or  do  the  dullards  carry  off  the  honors  in  this  respect? 
Ask  this  question  of  (a)  a  principal  of  a  high  school ;  (ft) 
a  principal  of  an  elementary  school. 

8.  In  a  group  of  boys  of  any  age,  are  the  ph3rsically 
strongest  members  the  most  aggressive  ?  Have  you  known 
unusually  capable  bo3rs  in  a  muscular  sense  to  be  uaAir^^x 
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good  terms  with  one  another  ?  Are  mothers  and  their  ado- 
lescent daughters  usually  confidential  friends  ?  Work  out  in 
detail  the  social  principles  involved  in  these  questions. 

11.  Do  parents  in  rural  districts  get  on  more  happily  or 
less  happily  with  their  adolescent  sons  and  daughters  than 
parents  in  the  city?  Why? 

12.  Describe  the  appearance,  actions,  speech,  and  so  on 
of  a  child  conforming  to  some  convention  which  he  resents, 
but  which  is  forced  on  him.  Do  girls  accept  the  inevitable 
in  this  respect  with  less  difficulty  than  boys? 

18.  Make  out  a  list  of  familiar  oonventions  which  yon 
have  heard  boys  of  ten  ridicule  ?  Do  girls  ridicule  the  same 
things  ?  What  do  boys  of  eighteen  ridicule  ?  Girls  of  eight- 
een ?  What  is  the  method  of  ridiculing  a  convention  at  the 
age  of  ten  ?  of  fifteen  ?  of  twenty  ? 

14.  Do  high-school  students  conform  more  easily  than 
college  students  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  their  teachers  ? 
Do  students  in  both  sorts  of  institutions  often  feel  that  the 
faculty  is  unreasonable  in  its  demands  ?  Why  do  students 
BO  often  think  they  should  be  granted  more  liberties  than 
are  usually  allowed  them  ? 

16.  At  what  age  do  students  most  readily  look  upon 
their  instructors  as  models  to  be  emulated  in  all  ways  ?  is 
there  a  difference  between  boys  and  girls  in  this  respect? 
Is  it  the  same  in  the  city  as  in  the  country? 

16.  Is  there  anything  taught  in  the  kindergarten  toward 
which  the  typical  child  of  five  is  naturally  in  a  docile,  assim^ 
ilative  attitude?  Would  he  of  his  own  accord  ask  the  kin- 
dergartner  to  teach  him  any  of  the  things  in  her  regular 
programmes  ?  What  is  the  situation  in  the  typical  primary 
school?  in  the  high  school?  in  the  college? 

17.  Do  the  teachers  you  know,  whether  in  the  element- 
ary school,  the  high  school,  or  the  college,  suggest  in  their 
speech  and  manner  that  they  are  leading  groups  of  devoted 
followers?  or  that  they  are  urging  forward  disinterested 
loiterers?  Comment  on  the  situation  as  you  see  it. 
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18.  Is  the  attitude  of  the  high-school  student  toward  his 
work  more  cordial  or  less  cordial  than  that  of  the  element- 
ary-school pupil  toward  his  tasks  ?  How  is  it  in  the  college? 
Are  graduate  students  in  a  more  assimilative  frame  of  mind 
than  undergraduates  ?  Why  ? 

19.  To  what  extent  in  your  life  at  the  present  time  do 
you  imitate  the  people  about  you?  Do  you  consciously 
imitate  any  one ?  Why? 

20.  Looking  over  your  developmental  career,  what  seems 
to  you  to  have  been  the  period  when  you  learned  most 
readily  by  imitation  ?  What  did  you  learn  most  freely  in 
this  way? 

21.  Could  you  tell  what  proportion  of  your  present  views 
and  attitudes  are  the  result  of  direct  imitation  ?  How  did 
you  acquire  views  and  attitudes  not  learned  imitatively? 

22.  Have  you  been  a  member  of  a  dramatic  dub?  If  so, 
say  whether  you  gained  much  of  positive  value  therefrom, 
and  why. 

28.  Make  out  a  list  of  the  more  important  dramatizations 
in  which  you  engaged  at  one  period  or  another  in  your 
developmental  career.  Describe  in  some  detail  what  influ- 
ence these  experiences  exerted  upon  your  intellectual  and 
emotional  development. 

24.  What  types  in  any  community  do  children  of  differ- 
ent ages  frequently  impersonate,  —  teachers,  ministers, 
policemen,  railway  engineers,  robbers,  and  the  like?  Does 
it  make  a  difference  whether  the  children  live  in  the  city  or 
in  the  country?  Why? 

25.  Is  the  foUowing  instance  at  all  typical?  What  prin- 
ciple is  involved  ? 

A  boj  aged  eight  wai  told  several  times  by  his  teacher  that  it  was 
the  proper  thing  for  him  to  lift  his  hat  when  he  met  her  on  the  street. 
She  had  also  gi^en  little  morning  talks  on  street  manners.  One  day 
as  she  was  walking  down  the  street  he  saw  her  coming,  and  rather 
than  not  do  as  she  wished,  he  hurriedly  took  off  his  hat  and  sat  on  it. 
Then  when  she  came,  he  had  no  hat  on,  and  so  did  not  need  to  perform 
the  hated  act 
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26.  The  following  qnestioiii  are  asked  hj  a  nakofA  my 
perintendent   Qive  your  view  in  response  to  them  :  — 

(a)  If  it  not  a  good  plan  timpl  j  to  start  ohildren  on  muj  and  all  naw 
aotiritiet,  and  then  let  them  learn  bj  hard  knooki  the  parfeeled  eza- 
eotion  thereof,  when  thej  can  appreciate  ita  valoe  ?  (6)  Are  not  onr 
educational  methods  at  faalt  if  the  docile  attitode  in  which  the  ehild 
enters  the  kindergarten  is  abandoned  as  he  goes  on  ? 

27.  What  attitude  does  the  typical  child  take  toward  the 
f olIo¥nng  conventions :  (a)  **  Dressing  np  "  on  Sunday ; 
(i)  refraining  from  games  on  the  Sabbath ;  (c)  Dressing 
in  mourning  for  the  loss  of  a  relative? 

28.  ^  Many  of  the  conventions  of  modem  society  stnnt 
the  real  growth  of  children.'*  Do  you  agree  with  this  state- 
ment? Discuss  the  matter  in  detail 

29.  Name  a  number  of  conventions  of  high-school  and 
college  life  which  tend  to  preserve  docility  in  pupils,  and 
say  why  they  have  this  effect. 

SO.  Beply  to  this  question,  giving  reasons  for  your  an- 
swer :  — 

Does  not  the  wise  parent  or  teacher  always  make  certain  that  the 
jonth  sees  the  ultimate  end  or  goal  toward  which  his  oondnot  is  lead- 
ing? 

81.  Present  your  view  of  the  problem  indicated  in  the 
following  question :  — 

Is  oonTcntion  a  good  thing  when  it  is  mere  make  believe  ?  Is  it  ad 
better  for  children  to  be  spontaaeoos  and  natural  in  childhood,  for 
then  will  thej  not  be  more  apt  to  be  the  same  in  adult  life  ? 

82.  Are  mothers  liable  to  overdo  the  matter  of  urging 
conventions  on  their  boys  ?  Ask  a  frank  parent  the  follow- 
ing questions,  and  report  his  response.  Then  give  the  result 
of  your  observations,  and  present  your  theories  on  the  gen- 
eral question  at  issue :  — 

Do  jou  think  if  a  joung  boy  uses  his  knife  at  the  tabls  whils  other 
members  of  the  family  use  their  forks,  he  will  eontinne  all  his  days 
to  use  his  knife  unless  he  is  instructed  to  the  contrary  ?  Will  he  mok 
change  in  time  without  the  customary  heroic  eiforts  of  the  mother  te 
reform  him  ? 
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88.  Ask  these  questions  of  a  frank  teacher,  and  report 
his  response.  Then  give  the  results  of  your  own  obserra- 
tions,  and  present  your  theories  on  the  general  question  at 
issue:  — 

Is  it  not  many  timet  the  teaeher't  fault  that  obildreB  ar«  not  more 
docile  toward  the  work  of  the  school  ?  'i'nie,  children  often  like  to 
plaj  tmant;  but  ii  n't  it  possible  to  keep  them  interested  hj  intro- 
ducing manual  training  and  athletics  ? 

84.  Is  the  situation  presented  in  the  following  testimony 
met  with  frequently  in  high-school  or  college  classrooms? 

Is  the  boj  in  college  who  attends  simply  to  please  his  parents,  neeee- 
•arilj  hostile  to  all  that  goes  on  in  the  classroom  ?  I  know  scTeral 
eases  of  bojs  who  try  often  to  appear  indifferent,  because  they  think 
that  in  so  doing  they  will  not  be  thought  to  be  "sissies  "  or  *< grinds,** 
but  good  fellows.  Yet,  given  a  subject  which  is  not  above  their  heads, 
they  will  certainly  not  be  hostile. 

85.  Is  the  premise  on  which  the  following  question  is 
based  a  sound  one?  If  so,  explain  the  phenomenon  de- 
scribed:— 

If  children  are  reluctant  to  adopt  the  conventions  of  society,  why 
do  we  see,  as  we  do,  the  little  boy  who  has  jnst  learned  the  art  of 
doffing  his  cap  eager  to  do  it  upon  every  possible  occasion  ? 

86.  Can  one  teach  a  child  that  he  should  be  agreeable  to 
one  whom  he  detests,  and  at  the  same  time  make  him  feel 
that  he  is  not  playing  a  *^  sneaky  game  *'  ? 

87.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  child's  social  de- 
velopment if  he  were  allowed  to  observe  only  the  conven- 
tions which  suited  his  fancy  at  any  time  ?  Have  you  known 
persons  who  have  had  this  experience  ?  If  so,  describe  their 
social  attitudes  in  maturity. 

88.  Does  the  typical  child  derive  more  pleasure  from 
giving  information  than  from  receiving  it?  Is  the  same 
true  with  boys  as  with  girls  ?  What  is  the  evidence  bear- 
ing on  this  point?  Do  children  differ  in  this  r^ard?  Be 
specific  in  your  response. 

89.  Can  a  child  of  eight,  say,  be  made  to  understand 
why  he  should  be  held  for  clear,  accurate  work  m  ^S&l^^^ 
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does,  and  not  allowed  to  be  inaocorate  and  snperfioial? 
How  is  it  with  a  child  of  twelve  ?  of  eighteen  ? 

40.  Diflcofls  the  following :  — 

If  it  the  result  of  lack  of  traiiiing  in  eoeial  ooaTentions  that  toiiM 
persom  find  it  werj  di£Benlt  to  appear  friendly  wlien  tbey  do  not  feel 
that  way? 

41.  Are  college  students  more  ready  than  kindergarten 
children  to  master  completely  the  technic  of  any  new  art 
before  they  begin  to  practice  it? 

42.  Under  what  conditions  will  the  typical  child  willingly 
apply  himself  to  the  masteiy  of  the  technic  of  instnimental 
music  ?  of  written  language  ?  Should  he  be  allowed  to  exe- 
cute in  either  of  these  ways  before  he  has  gained  some 
facility  in  the  use  of  the  correct  technic?  Apply  the  prin- 
ciples to  other  arts  the  child  must  learn. 

VII.  RESENTMENT 

1.  According  to  your  observations,  which  children  from 
two  to  five  years  of  age  find  it  hardest  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  order  of  things  about  them, — those  in  the  homes  of 
the  rich  or  those  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  ?  Why  ? 

2.  Observe  young  children  in  a  home  where  both  the 
father  and  the  mother  are  hard-working  in  the  effort  to 
earn  daily  bread.  Are  these  children  in  conflict  with  their 
parents  and  others  much  of  the  time  ?  Why  ? 

8.  Is  it  a  disadvantage  in  the  training  of  a  child  that  his 
parents  must  work  for  their  living,  provided  they  are  tem- 
perate, and  not  overpowered  by  their  labor?  Discuss  the 
matter  in  detail. 

4.  Do  you  ever  in  your  present  reactions  upon  the  world 
feel  resentment  toward  things  f  Or  when  matters  do  not 
go  right,  is  there  always  some  person  who  is  at  fault,  as  it 
seems  to  you  ? 

5.  Describe  cases  of  intense  anger  you  have  observed 
in  (a)  a  child  one  year  old ;  (&)  a  boy  five  years  of  age^ 
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(c)  a  girl  of  the  same  age ;  (J)  a  boy  of  eighteen  and  a 
girl  of  the  same  age ;  (e)  a  mature  man  and  woman. 

6.  Do  you  ever,  at  your  present  stage  of  development,  be- 
come angry  at  a  person  who  has  not  intentionally  done  you 
harm,  or  who  has  not  willfully  neglected  to  do  his  duty  by  you  ? 

7.  lias  your  view  of  what  ought  to  be  resented  in  the 
people  with  whom  you  have  relations  changed  as  you  have 
developed.  Be  specific  and  detailed  in  your  answer. 

8.  Have  you  observed  that  people  who  never  get  angry 
at  others  are  imposed  upon  by  their  fellows  ?  Are  irascible 
persons  aggressed  upon  less  than  docile  persons?  How  is  it 
with  children  of  different  ages? 

9.  In  the  groups  of  which  you  are  a  member,  are  there 
certain  persons  who  ^^  cannot  bear  to  be  in  one  anotlier*s 
presence"?  Why?  Does  it  weaken  or  strengthen  their 
antipathy  to  be  thrown  together  frequently  ?  Is  it  the  same 
way  in  childhood  and  youth  ? 

10.  Describe  a  case  of  revenge  in  childhood  which  you 
have  observed.  What  were  the  ages  of  the  children  con- 
cerned ?  How  long  an  interval  was  there  between  the  injury 
done  and  the  revengeful  deed? 

11.  Describe  any  case  of  long  enduring  anger  against 
a  playfellow  which  you  have  observed  in  childhood.  What 
occasioned  the  anger?  How  did  the  injured  child  manifest 
his  feeling  ?  Describe  such  a  case  in  youth ;  in  maturity. 
How  were  these  cases  distinguished  one  from  another  ? 

12.  Can  you  tell  when  a  person  is  angry  as  contrasted 
with  indignant  t  How? 

18.  Describe  the  case  of  indignation  which  you  have 
observed  earliest  in  childhood  or  youth.  What  occasioned 
this  attitude  ?  How  was  it  expressed  ? 

14.  In  your  own  resentful  attitudes  at  your  present  stage 
of  development,  which  state  of  mind  is  predominant,  anger 
or  indignation  ?  What  situations  now  most  easily  and  f  re* 
quently  arouse  resentful  attitudes  in  you  ?  Do  you  differ  in 
this  respect  from  your  associates  whom  you  know  hes^l 
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16.  Describe  concrete  oases  of  jeakniqr  7011  hare  obseired 
in  childhood,  and  say  what  occasioned  them.  Describe  snoh 
cases  in  youth;  in  maturity.  What  are  the  essential  differ- 
ences in  these  cases  ? 

16.  Mention  in  detail  an  instance  you  ha^e  observed 
wherein  jealousy  proved  to  be  of  serrioe  to  the  one  who 
expressed  it.  Why?  Mention  an  instance  wherein  it  proved 
to  be  a  disadvantage.  Why?  On  the  whole,  is  the  amotion 
of  service  in  human  life? 

17.  Is  jealousy  predominantly  m  masculine  or  a  feminine 
trait  in  cUldhood  ?  in  youth  ?  in  maturity  ? 

18.  In  the  community  you  know  best,  what  are  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  jealousy  among  the  people?  What  olannrfl 
of  persons  in  the  said  community  are  most  jealous  of  one 
another?  Why? 

19.  Does  jealousy  prevail  more  generally  in  the  city  than 
in  the  country?  Why?  Does  it  play  a  larger  part  in  a 
graded  city  school  than  in  an  ungpraded  rural  school? 
Why? 

20.  Is  jealousy  more  active  among  the  brighter  pupils  of 
a  school  than  among  the  duller  ones?  Among  those  who 
are  physically  strong  than  among  those  who  are  physically 
weak? 

21.  Do  the  poor  people  you  know  assume  a  hostile  atti- 
tude toward  those  who  have  more  of  this  world's  goods  than 
themselves  ?  Do  those  who  have  but  little  schooling  ridi- 
cule those  who  are  educated  ?  Be  specific  in  your  discus- 
sion. 

22.  Have  you  heard  rough  persons  make  fun  of  those 
who  have  the  reputation  of  being  **  refined  *'  in  speech  or 
manner?  If  so,  what  was  the  motive  behind  their  action? 

23.  Have  you  known  of  children  who  inflicted  pain  upon 
themselves  in  order  to  make  a  parent  or  teacher  or  otiier 
person  suffer?  If  so,  describe  die  case  in  detail,  and  say 
whether  it  is  at  all  typical?  Have  you  known  grown  people 
to  do  anything  of  thU  sort? 
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24.  Observe  a  child  reared  apart  from  other  chfldren, 
and  under  conditions  where  he  is  given  practically  every* 
thing  he  desires.  Does  he  manifest  the  jealous  attitude?  If 
so,  under  what  circumstances  ?  Will  jealousy  fail  to  appear 
unless  the  child  is  in  competition  with  other  children  ? 

25.  Have  you  known  of  any  instance  in  which  jealousy 
apparently  failed  to  appear  until  the  adolescent  period  was 
reached?  Describe  in  detail  what  circumstances  seemed 
first  to  call  it  forth. 

26.  What  influence,  if  any,  does  school  education  have 
on  the  attitude  of  jealousy?  Present  some  very  definite 
concrete  evidence  illustrating  the  principle  in  question 
here. 

27.  To  what  extent  is  an  adalt*s  «« temperament "  due  to 
repression  or  ready  expression  of  angry  states  during  his 
developing  years  ? 

28.  Do  parents  and  teachers  as  a  rule  bestow  favors  on 
a  child  as  liberally  when  he  is  ^^  good"  as  when  he  assumes 
an  angry  or  belligerent  or  bullying  attitude?  Mention 
definite  concrete  details  in  support  of  your  view.  What 
inferences  of  social  significance  can  be  drawn  from  your 
answer  to  the  above  question  ? 

29.  Are  bright,  active  individuals  more  likely  than  those 
of  a  duller  nature  to  be  in  conflict  much  of  the  time  with 
the  people  with  whom  they  have  vital  relations?  Why? 

80.  Would  you  prophesy  a  happy  or  an  imhappy  future 
for  a  boy  of  seven  who  is  distinguished  because  of  his  tend- 
ency to  resent  any  trespassing  upon  what  he  &ncies  are  his 
rights?  Contrast  with  this  type  the  one  that  rarely  offers 
opposition  to  the  aggression  of  playmates  or  others.  In  dis- 
cussing these  cases,  take  into  account  the  relative  success  in 
life  of  adults  of  these  different  types. 

81.  If  a  child  should  always  express  his  anger  **  on  the 
spot,*'  would  he  develop  attitudes  of  hatred  and  revenge  ? 
Why? 

82.  ^  The  expression  of  anger  in  childhood  ia  ««s«Q&aaSL 
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to  the  best  physical  development  of  the  indiyidnaL*'  Dis- 
cuss this  proposition,  consulting  with  a  physician  or  an 
intelligent  parent,  if  you  are  not  yourself  an  authority  in 
respect  to  this  matter. 

83.  The  following  testimony  is  given  by  an  observant 
mother.  Is  the  case  described  a  typical  one  ?  Discuss  it  in 
all  its  bearings :  — 

Mj  daughter  at  the  age  of  four  years  had  a  habit  when  angry  of 
•hatting  herself  ap  in  a  vacant  room,  tbowing  herself  on  the  floor,  and 
kicking  and  toreaming  as  a  vent  to  her  oToroharged  feelings.  What  ia 
her  aroused  the  desire  to  be  alone  on  these  occasions  7 

84.  Comment  on  the  following  observation  of  a  sto* 
dent: — 

Do  the  following  remarks  by  students  illustrate  the  attitude  of  jeal* 
onsy?  ''That  fellow  is  a  shark,  but  he  is  awfully  queer  " ;  •'She  is 
pretty,  but  she  has  no  braius."  I  have  heard  many  such  remarks  dur- 
ing my  stay  in  — .  Oue  fellow  said  recently  he  was  thankful  he  was 
just  a  common  **  bonehead."  Are  these  persons  not  magnifying  imper- 
fections in  their  associates,  in  order  to  give  vent  to  the  feeling  of 
jealousy  ? 

85.  Oet  all  the  accurate  information  you  can  r^;arding 
the  attitudes  which  twins  assume  toward  each  other.  Do 
they  resent  the  aggressions  of  one  another?  Do  they,  if  the 
occasion  arises,  manifest  jealousy  of  one  another?  If  yoa 
find  twins  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  regard  to  these  mat- 
ters, what  explanation  can  you  offer  therefor  ? 

86.  What  ordinarily  is  the  true  attitude  of  a  child  of 
five  when  he  says  to  a  playmate,  *^  I  hate  you.*'  How  is  it 
with  a  boy  of  ten  ?  with  a  girl  of  this  age  ?  with  a  youth  of 
either  sex  at  eighteen  ? 

87.  Does  jealousy  exist  among  distinguished  teachers? 
lawyers?  ministers?  between  great  universities?  small  col- 
leges appealing  to  the  same  clientele  ?  stete  normal  schools 
in  any  one  state?  churches  in  any  small  city?  Why,  in 
each  case? 

88.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  President  Lincoln 
bore  no  resentment  toward  his  enemies,  personal  or  politiosl, 
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bat  bestowed  favors  on  them  as  liberally  as  on  his  friends. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  reformers  apparently  show  in- 
tense resentment  toward  those  who  oppose  their  policies,  or 
who  do  not  realize  their  ideals  of  civic  virtue.  Try  (1)  to 
account  for  the  differences  between  these  men ;  (2)  to  de- 
termine which  attitude  proved  to  be  most  effective  in  **  get* 
ting  things  done  "  readily  and  effectively. 

YIIL  AGGRESSION 

1.  Are  ^rls  of  three  normally  as  combative  as  boys  of 
this  age  ?  In  groups  of  young  boys  and  girls,  who  are  the 
aggressors,  the  former  or  the  latter?  How  is  it  at  the  age 
often? 

2.  Among  the  boys  in  a  city  public  school,  do  those  from 
the  avenues  and  the  boulevards  aggress  upon  those  from  the 
alleys  ?  Or  is  it  the  other  way  around  ? 

S.  Do  the  German  boys  as  a  class  encroach  upon  the 
others?  How  is  it  with  the  Irish  boys?  the  American  boys? 
the  Scandinavian  boys? 

4.  Do  the  same  tendencies  prevail  among  the  girls  as 
among  the  boys  ? 

5.  In  the  rural  school,  do  the  sons  of  well-to-do  farmers 
^  lord  it  over  "  the  sons  of  day  laborers  ?  Or  is  it  the  other 
way  around  ?  How  is  it  among  the  girls  ? 

6.  What  situations  will  lead  to  a  fight  among  the  boys 
in  a  city  public  school?  in  a  rural  school?  Describe  group 
fights  you  have  observed,  pointing  out  the  causes  as  fully 
as  possible. 

7.  Do  the  boys  who  secure  the  highest  marks  in  school 
have  the  reputation  of  being  the  aggressors  in  the  group? 
Or  do  the  dullards  carry  off  the  honors  in  this  respect? 
Ask  this  question  of  (a)  a  principal  of  a  high  school ;  (6) 
a  principal  of  an  elementary  school. 

8.  In  a  g^up  of  boys  of  any  age,  are  the  physically 
strongest  members  the  most  aggressive  ?  Have  you  known 
unusually  capable  boys  in  a  muscular  sense  to  b&  ia«teA^  Vs^ 
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their  peaoeJoving  disporition?  Does  the  qiiertioii  of  aga^ 
natioimlity,  eocmomio  status,  or  looality  of  residsnoe  play  a 
prominent  part  in  reference  to  this  matter? 

9.  How  early  have  you  observed  that  a  group  of  boys 
will  as  a  groiq>  endeavor  to  prevent  oonfliots  among  thdr 
members,  or  settle  them  without  physical  encounter  when 
they  arise  ?  Does  this  tendency  develop  earlier  amcmg  city 
than  among  conntry  boys?  At  what  age  does  it  manifest 
itself  among  girls  ? 

10.  Do  the  boys  on  the  boulevards  fight  less  or  more 
than  the  boys  in  the  slums?  Why?  Try  to  get  firstJiand 
evidence  on  this  matt^. 

11.  What  is  the  social  significance  of  the  term  ^  a  bowexy 
tou{^*'?  Are  boys  bom  ^'tough,"  or  are  they  made  so? 
Discuss  the  subject  in  view  of  definite,  concrete  types  yoa 
have  known  intimately. 

12.  Describe  in  detail  a  case  you  have  observed  of  group 
settlement  of  troubles  existing  between  two  or  more  of  its 
members.  Say  whether  the  group,  or  the  contestants  them- 
selves, took  the  initiative  in  this  proceeding,  and  whether 
the  latter  readily  accepted  the  decision  of  the  group.  Tell 
just  how  the  group  went  about  it  to  determine  who  was 
in  the  right  in  the  contest 

13.  Ask  the  parents  of  a  family  of  boys  from  five  to 
fifteen  years  of  age  whether  they  have  to  take  precautions 
to  avoid  ^^ scrapping"  between  them.  Find  out  precisely 
and  in  detail  what  the  parents  do,  and  what  success  they 
have,  in  their  own  estimation. 

14.  Listen  for  an  hour  to  the  talk  of  a  group  of  boys  of 
any  age,  who  are  not  engaged  in  some  interesting  activity 
demanding  their  full  attention,  and  note  what  proportion 
of  what  they  say  relates  to  combat  of  some  kind,  either 
between  themselves  and  their  rivals,  or  between  others 
whom  they  know  at  school  or  elsewhere.  Mention  the  situ- 
ations they  depict,  the  attitudes  they  assume,  the  termi 
they  use,  and  tiie  like. 
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15.  In  ihe  same  way  listen  to  the  talk  of  a  groupof  girii» 
and  note  in  detail  how  it  differs  from  that  of  the  boys. 

16.  Just  what  is  the  social  significance  and  the  social 
effect  of  ^^  holding  a  grudge  "  against  a  riyal  or  an  associ- 
ate? Do  the  children  of  certain  nationalities  more  than 
others  incline  to  hold  grudges?  If  so,  give  the  evidence  in 
support  of  your  answer.  Is  this  tendency  more  marked  in 
the  city  than  in  the  country? 

17.  Write  out  a  list  of  the  methods  which  a  boy  of  the 
age  of  five  whom  you  know  well  employs  to  tease  (a)  his 
parents ;  (6)  his  brothers ;  (c)  his  sisters ;  (df)  his  play- 
mates ;  (e)  his  pets. 

18.  Write  out  a  similar  list  for  a  girl  of  the  age  of  five. 

19.  Indicate  the  favorite  ways  for  tormenting  teachers 
in  (a)  rural  schools;  (6)  city  graded  schools;  (c)  dty 
high  schools ;  ((2)  small  colleges ;  (e)  universities. 

20.  Do  children  ordinarily  take  pleasure  in  teasing  a 
cripple?  Does  it  make  a  difference  what  the  particular 
character  of  the  disability  is,  or  whether  the  children  live 
in  the  city  or  the  country,  in  the  slums  or  on  the  boule- 
vards ?  Be  specific  in  your  discussion. 

21.  Study  the  cartoons  in  any  daily  newspaper  with 
strong  partisan  affiliations.  Does  the  artist  pursue  the  same 
method  in  principle  of  plaguing  his  victims  as  does  the  b<^ 
of  ten  who  teases  a  fellow  by  magnifying  and  ridiculing  his 
peculiarities  ?  May  any  inference  be  drawn  here  r^arding 
group  reaction  upon  individual  variations  from  the  type  ? 

22.  Describe  an  adult  you  know  well  who  is  a  ^*  gieat 
teaser.*'  What  are  his  methods  of  teasing  ?  Whom  does  he 
tease?  Why  does  he  do  it?  How  do  people  react  to  his 
teasing?  Why? 

28.  In  a  high  school,  are  the  most  aggressive  students 
the  most  or  the  least  popular  with  their  fellows  ?  with  their 
teachers?  Why? 

24.  Explain  why  in  a  college  community  students  resent 
the  attempts  of  those  of  their  fellows  who  try  to  ^  % 
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**  stand  in  '*  with  an  insknictor.   How  do  they  show  their 
resentment  ? 

25.  What  is  the  real  attitude  of  a  ooU^e  stodent  who  at 
roll-oall  in  his  dasses  answers  *^  here  *'  for  an  absent  class- 
mate ?  What  is  the  attitude  of  one  who  tries  **  to  get  even  ** 
with  an  instructor  who  has  given  him  a  low  mark  which  ho 
deserved? 

26.  Is  the  following  a  typical  case  ?  Diacoss  the  prin* 
ciple  involved :  — 

I  reoentlj  obMnred  a  groap  of  tmall  boys  prsparing  to  SDowlMn 
soiM  little  girU.  Thoj  Momod  to  igmoro  thoM  giilt  who  thowod  thoy 
wero  Dot  afraid,  Irat  Uiej  took  delight  in  ohasing  those  who  rmn  away* 

27.  Discuss  the  following  questions  proposed  by  a  school 
j^rincipal:  — 

(a)  Do  not  boys  when  thej  have  been  whipped  in  a  flght  by  a 
rival  often  feel  relieved  if  they  in  tnm  oan  whip  tome  other 
boy,  whether  he  has  done  them  an  injury  or  not  ? 

(ft)  Do  boyt  who  have  been  punished  in  school  for  some  mis- 
demeanor feel  it  for  any  length  of  time  ? 

28.  Do  college  students  as  a  body  resent  the  efforts  of 
one  of  their  number  to  excel  in  athletics  ?  in  debate  ?  in  the 
regular  studies  ?  in  social  activities  ?  How  is  it  with  high- 
school  students? 

29.  Describe  an  organization  for  self-government  formed 
spontaneously  by  boys  or  girls  of  any  age.  What  led  to 
such  an  organization  ?  How  long  did  it  last  ?  Was  it  effect 
ive  ?  Say  just  why  in  any  case. 

80.  Do  girls  form  self-government  associations  of  any 
sort  more  readily  than  boys  ?  Or  is  it  the  other  way  around  ? 
Give  reasons,  whatever  your  answer  may  be. 

81.  Do  ten-year-old  boys  prefer  to  govern  themselves 
rather  than  to  be  governed  by  a  parent  or  a  principal  or 
a  faculty?  What  is  the  evidence,  j)ro  or  cont  How  is  it 
with  girls  of  this  age  ?  with  boys  of  eighteen  ?  with  girls  of 
the  latter  age  ? 

82.  Do  ten-year-old  children,  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes among  themselves,  more  readily  abide  bj  the  deot 
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sions  of  a  teacher  than  of  a  parent?  Why?  Will  they 
more  readily  accept  the  verdict  of  the  teacher  than  of  an 
older  playmate?  Why?  Does  the  situation  change  as  the 
children  develop  ? 

S3.  Is  the  following  a  typical  case? 

I  have  a  little  niece  aged  three,  who  takes  delight  in  slapping  and 
pinching  a  quiet,  inoffensive  neighbor  child  of  about  the  same  age. 
She  seems  to  do  this  especially  when  she  is  tired  or  sleepy,  or  when 
•he  has  been  punished  herself. 

84.  Is  the  following  a  typical  case? 

A  boy  of  mine  of  three  years  of  age  always  rushes  at  his  little  tiitar 
to  scratch  her  face  if  she  in  any  manner  acts  contrary  to  his  desires  ; 
but  she  does  not  retaliate,  nor  does  she  seem  to  desire  to  do  so. 
Instead,  she  simply  goes  to  her  mother  for  comfort. 

85.  Discuss  the  following:  — 

Is  it  not  true  that  well-brought-up  children  who  adopt  the  langnage 
of  the  slums  do  it  because  of  their  ignorance  of  its  meaning,  instead  of 
because  they  possess  a  natural  inclination  to  nse  such  speech  ? 

86.  Describe  instances  illustrating  the  capacity  of  women 
to  cooperate  with  one  another  on  a  large  scale  in  the  attain- 
ment of  (a)  economic  ends ;  (6)  social  ends ;  (c)  philan- 
thropic ends  ;  ((f)  educational  ends  ;  (e)  hygienic  ends. 

87.  Show,  if  you  can,  that  cooperative  activity  among 
women  is  developing  rapidly  in  modem  society,  especially 
in  America. 

88.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  development  of  selF- 
govemment  in  g^up  activity,  discuss  the  tendency  in  ooU^e 
life  for  the  Freshman  class  to  seek  the  advice  and  accept 
the  arbitration  of  the  Junior  class  in  their  difficulties,  and 
similarly  with  the  Sophomore  class  and  the  Seniors. 

89.  Newsboys  and  bootblacks  are  notoriously  combative 
and  aggressive.  Is  it  that  only  boys  with  these  tendencies 
engage  in  these  undertakings?  or  is  it  that  their  work 
develops  these  traits  ?  Discuss  the  matter  in  detail. 

40.  Describe  cooperative  societies  you  have  known 
among  newsboys  and  bootblacks.  Can  boys  of  this  charao- 
ter  conduct  «elf -government  dubs  ?  Oive  conocetA  4t^»ika^ 
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Based  on  Chapters  X-XVII  inclusive. 

X.  FROM  A  NATIONAL  STANDPOINT 


1.  Which  of  the  people  from  the  Old  World  who 
to  live  among  us  are  the  meet  ready  in  adapting  themaelvet 
effectively  to  the  conditions  here?  Which  of  these  peopk 
are  the  least  adaptable?  Why?  How  do  they  manifest  their 
lack  of  adaptability  ? 

2.  Are  the  Italian  children  in  the  pnblic  schools  of  a  city 
like  New  York  or  Chicago  as  plastic  as  the  Oerman  or  Irish 
or  English  or  Scandinavian  children? 

S.  Are  the  children  of  foreign-bom  parents  more  ready 
or  less  ready  than  *^  Yankee  "  children  in  taking  advantage 
of  new  conditions  to  promote  their  interests?  Give  spedfio 
examples  to  illustrate  your  answer. 

4.  Are  the  people  who  live  in  rural  regions  more  plastio 
or  less  plastic  than  those  bom  and  reared  in  the  city  ?  What 
is  the  evidence  upon  which  your  answer  is  based? 

5.  Show  which  among  the  great  nations  of  the  Old  WorU 
is  the  more  progressive,  and  the  probable  reason  therefor. 
Give  evidence  indicating  that  the  United  States  is  or  is  not 
leading  the  nations  of  the  world  in  sound  progress. 

6.  Show  in  a  concrete  way  the  difference  between  a  plas- 
tic, adaptable  people,  and  one  that  is  simply  mobile  or 
volatile. 

7.  Do  you  know  of  any  section  in  our  country  where 
progress  appears  to  have  been  arrested?  If  so,  describe  the 
life  of  the  people  in  such  sections,  and  indicate  what  hai 
led  to  such  arrest 

8.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  tendenqr  among  nationSi 
— to  be  too  conservative  or  too  changeable?  Ftesent  coo- 
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erete  eyidenoe  in  support  of  your  view.  What  is  the  tend- 
ency with  respect  to  individuals?  Does  an  individual 
exhibit  different  tendencies  at  different  periods  in  his  life  ? 

9.  How  do  the  people  of  means  whom  you  know  spend 
their  leisure  time  ?  Compare  the  dwellers  in  the  city,  in  the 
town,  and  in  the  country  in  this  regard.  Is  the  pursuit  of 
intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  kindred  interests  increasing  or 
declining  in  the  community  in  which  you  were  reared  ?  How 
can  you  tell? 

10.  How  do  the  adults  in  the  communities  you  know 
best  spend  their  leisure  time?  Do  they  have  a  fondness  for 
reading?  If  so,  what  are  they  most  interested  in?  Give 
concrete,  first-hand  evidence  in  answer  to  these  questicms. 
Then  say  whether  the  interests  of  the  grown  people  in  these 
communities  are  upbuilding  or  otherwise.  What  influence 
do  the  schools  in  these  places  exert  upon  the  aspirations, 
amusements,  and  dominant  interests  of  the  people  ? 

11.  Is  it  of  advantage  in  the  development  of  our  nation 
that  it  is  the  Mecca  of  all  the  ill-adjusted  people  in  the 
countries  of  the  Old  World  ?  Is  it  of  disadvantage  to  us 
that  the  people  who  come  to  us  are,  as  a  rule,  poverty- 
stricken  ? 

12.  Are  the  following  statements  applicable  to  the  boys 
in  the  communities  you  know  best  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  rea- 
son they  do  not  possess  lively  interests  in  art,  literature, 
and  music  ? 

In  the  towns  and  villages  of  onr  coantry,  boys  from  the  age  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  to  maturity  spend  their  leisure  time  largely  on  the 
street,  or  at  the  railway  station,  or  about  the  livery  stable.  They  have 
little  or  no  interest  in  the  public  library  or  the  Sunday  school,  or  an 
art  exhibition,  and  the  like. 

13.  Are  the  interests  of  city  boys  from  the  age  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  to  maturity  different  from  those  of  boys  in  small 
villages  or  in  the  country  ?  If  so,  point  out  the  differences, 
and  express  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the  present  trend 
of  life  among  the  young  in  the  city  is  more  ho^jA&L  ^s& 
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less  hopeful  than  the  tendencies  in  the  towns  or  in  the 
country. 

14.  Study  the  lecture  courses  offered  in  the  communities 
you  know  best,  whether  in  the  city,  the  vilkge,  or  the  coun- 
try. Find  out  what  lectures  have  been  given  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  what  interest  has  been  manifested  by 
the  people  in  the  various  lectures.  Have  the  lectures  de- 
signed to  present  theoretical  or  useful  knowledge  in  any 
field  been  popular?  Have  the  people  insisted  upon  ^ enter- 
tainments"? GKve  some  accurate,  first-hand  information 
rekting  to  this  matter,  and  discuss  its  significance  in  re- 
spect to  the  intellectual  tendencies  among  us. 

15.  Farmers'  institutes  throughout  the  country  are  al- 
ways well  attended.  Also,  homemakers*  conferences  attract 
an  interested  body  of  women  from  the  country,  at  least  in 
Wisconsin.  But,  in  our  cities,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
awaken  general  interest  in  lectures  on  education  or  hygiene 
or  similar  matters.  Is  there  any  social  significance  in  these 
facts? 

16.  Examine  the  programme  of  women's  dubs  in  the 
communities  you  know  best.  What  interests  predominate 
in  them  ?  What  is  the  significance  of  the  facts  as  you  find 
them? 

17.  Study  carefully  the  tendencies  in  the  communities 
in  which  you  have  lived,  and  say  whether  — 

(a)  Parents  show  a  genuine  interest  in  acquiring  aeonrata  knon^ 

ledge  relating  to  the  care  and  culture  of  their  children  in  and 

out  of  school. 
(jb)  Teachers  show  a  genuine  interest  in  the  study  of  the  serioiii 

problems  of  education. 
(c)  Farmers  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  learn  what 

science  is  doing  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture. 

18.  Call  to  mind  the  men  and  women  with  whom  yon 
grew  up,  and  who  are  now  following  a  trade  or  engaged  in 
commerce,  or  in  practicing  a  profession.  What  proportion 
of  them  learned  their  business  by  <*  rule  of  thumb  "  ?  How 
many  of  them  received  a  scientific  training  for  their  work? 
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Conunent  on  the  ngnifloanoe  of  the  resnltB  of  yoor  mTesti- 
gation. 

19.  Among  the  adults  you  know,  what  proportion  of 
them  are  not  fitted  for  any  nseful  work?  Why?  Are  they 
a  charge  on  the  community?  Could  they  have  been  made 
self -helpful  by  a  sound  system  of  education  ?  Discuss  this 
matter  at  length. 

20.  Is  the  proportion  of  dependents  among  us  increas- 
ing ?  If  so,  why?  What  can  be  done  by  any  community  to 
prevent  this  ? 

21.  How  is  the  spirit  of  charity  manifested  among  the 
people  you  know  intimately  ?  Are  food,  clothing,  and  money 
given  directly  to  those  who  ask  for  them  ?  What  is  the 
prevailing  method  among  us  of  dealing  with  beggars? 

22.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  a  social  standpoint, 
which  is  the  more  likely  to  result  from  our  charitable  meth- 
ods, good  or  evil?  Why? 

23.  Could  it  be  demonstrated  that  the  development  of 
natural  science  has  been  the  most  important  factor  in  keep- 
ing  certain  modern  nations  in  a  plastic  and  progressive  at- 
titude? Suggest  principles  bearing  on  this  matter. 

24.  ^^  The  process  by  which  society  keeps  itself  going  is 
fundamentally  a  process  of  reasoning."  If  this  is  true,  could 
we  say  that  the  most  important  work  of  the  school  is  that 
afforded  by  those  branches  which  develop  a  reasoning  type 
of  mind  ?  What  are  those  branches?  Why  do  they  dev^op 
a  reasoning  type  of  mind  ? 

26.  Discuss  these  questions,  submitted  by  a  student  of 
history:  — 

(a)  Is  it  desirable  to  keep  nations  from  rising  and  falling  ? 

(b)  Was  a  faultj  educational  system  the  caose  of  the  decay  of 
nations  in  past  times  ? 

26.  Discuss  the  following:  — 

Why  should  solid,  substantial,  unimaginative  Germany  be  reeovering 
its  youth,  while  romantic,  volatile,  impulsive  Italy  seems  to  be  declin« 
ing  ?  Is  not  this  a  tribute  to  the  educational  value  of  logic,  reason, 
judgment  ? 
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27.  Is  the  feeling  in  England  toward  woman  suffrage 
due  to  the  natural  oonservatiam  of  the  English  people,  or 
to  some  special  feeling  which  they  have  against  women? 
What  is  the  significance  of  their  attitude  for  the  progress 
of  the  nation  ? 

28.  China,  after  a  very  long  period  of  comparative  inao- 
tivity,  has  at  last  awakened  to  a  realization  of  her  condition, 
and  she  is  making  a  supreme  effort  to  r^ain  the  ground 
that  she  has  lost.  To  what  extent  does  this  fact  bear  upon 
the  doctrine  that  a  nation  must  live  through  the  periods  of 
infancy,  youth,  old  age,  and  death? 

29.  **  Clannishness  tends  to  the  destruction  of  a  people." 
Is  it  not  clannishness  that  has  helped  certain  peoples  to 
survive,  as,  for  example,  the  Swiss,  the  Norwegians,  the 
Scots? 

80.  Is  not  our  present-day  activity  in  establishing  trade 
schook,  introducing  commercial  courses,  domestic  science^ 
etc.,  into  the  public  schools,  a  refutation  of  the  following 
statement:  — 

The  first  sohooU  were  for  the  learned  professions  and  the  leisure 
elasses.  We  have  extended  edaoaiion,  hat  not  changed  the  oharmoter  of 
the  schools. 

81.  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  large  American  cities 
have  many  hungry  school  children.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
they  must  obtain  bread  in  some  way.  Which  will  it  do, 
benefit  or  harm  them  in  their  future  career  if  they  are  cared 
for  at  public  expense  ? 

82.  What  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  in  the  long  run  upon 
our  people  of  furnishing  school  children  free  text-books, 
cheap  luncheons,  gratuitous  entertainments,  and  the  like? 
Have  you  observed  effects  of  any  kind  from  this  sort  of 
thing? 

88.  What  provisions  are  being  made  in  your  own  com- 
munity to  make  all  the  young,  boys  and  girls,  self-helpfol 
when  they  become  mature  ?  What  proportion  of  the  men  and 
women  you  know  have  come  to  maturity  without  having 
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skill  in  any  trade,  business,  or  profession?  Is  this  becoming 
a  serious  problem  in  our  country? 

84.  Discuss  this  proposition:  The  study  of  geography 
will  give  an  individual  social  breadth  and  ability  which 
could  not  be  acquired  in  any  other  way.  As  taught  in  the 
schools  you  know,  is  geography  valuable  from  the  social 
point  of  view  ?  Why  ? 

85.  Discuss  the  subject  of  history  in  the  same  manner  as 
you  have  discussed  geography. 

86.  Discuss  the  subjects  (a)  reading,  (6)  elocution,  (c) 
composition  in  the  same  manner  as  you  have  discussed 
geography. 

87.  If  you  have  an  opportunity  so  to  do,  study  the  work 
of  a  typical  trade  school  of  high-school  grade.  Comment  on 
the  social  value  of  its  curriculum  and  methods  of  teaching, 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  ordinary  high  school. 

88.  Suppose  a  girl  will  terminate  her  formal  education 
with  the  high  schooL  Suppose  again  that  during  her  course 
in  the  high  school  she  has  the  option  of  electing  algebra 
or  domestic  science.  From  the  social  point  of  view,  would 
you  advise  her  to  choose  one  rather  than  the  other  ?  Give 
reasons  for  your  action. 

89.  Has  it  been  your  observation  that  art  museums  and 
art  exhibits  exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  social  life 
of  a  community  ?  Go  into  the  matter  in  some  detail,  basing 
your  opinions  upon  concrete  evidence  if  you  can  secure  it. 
Do  not  stop  with  mere  repetition  of  conventional  belie& 
on  this  point. 

40.  Are  artists  distinguished  for  their  superior  social 
qualities?  Are  musicians?  Are  art  centres,  like  Paris,  oele* 
brated  for  their  exalted  social  and  ethical  tone  ? 

41.  From  your  observation,  could  you  say  whether  or  not 
instruction  in  the  catechism  in  Sunday  school  develops  re- 
ligious feeling  and  attitudes  in  children  ?  Have  you  known 
of  persons  who  appeared  to  be  made  irreligious  by  this 
instruction  ?  If  so,  what  can  be  the  expLanatAonoL  ^1  ^d^^^^ 
disastrous  result? 
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42.  If  children  at  different  points  in  their  ednoational 
eonrse  were  to  outline  the  ^  oonrae  of  ttody,"  what  sort  of 
work  do  you  think  they  would  emphasise  ?  What  studies 
now  required  of  them  would  they  cast  out  of  the  course  ? 
Why? 

48.  What  mistakes  in  teaching  would  a  teacher  probably 
avoid  if  he  should  constantly  ask  himself  the  questions : 
^  To  what  extent  do  the  children  I  am  teaching  actually 
apply  in  their  daily  lives  what  I  am  offering  ihem?  WiU 
they  ever  make  effective  use  of  it?  '* 

44.  Do  the  children  from  ^  good  homes  *'  tend  to  ^^rea- 
•on  things  out"  and  insist  upon  ** knowing  the  reasons 
for  everything  "  more  than  children  from  ^  poor  homes  "  ? 
Answer  thb  question  as  it  applies  to  the  children  of  the  dty 
in  contrast  with  those  of  the  country. 

45.  Is  a  person  helped  or  hindered  by  being  educated 
above  the  estate  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  reared  during 
his  early  years  ?  Should  a  child  be  educated  to  fit  into  the 
community  of  his  birth?  Why? 

46.  Comment  on  the  views  presented  in  the  following:— 

It  b  extremely  common  nowadays  to  hear  college  profeMon  tneering 
at  the  oratory,  debating,  poetry,  essayi,  and  stories  of  oollege  students. 
These  attempts  are  said  to  be  empty,  yain,  high  soanding.  Bat  in 
taking  this  attitude  a  college  professor  proves  himself  more  ignorant 
and  more  ridiculous  than  the  boys  whose  efforts  he  jeers  at.  The 
teacher  acknowledges  by  such  criticism  that  he  does  not  understand 
the  fundamental  principle  of  pedagogy,  —  namely,  that  self-ezpreesion, 
imagination,  production,  effort,  independent  thonght,  are  the  best 
methods  of  training.  Now  the  important  thing  is  not  for  the  oollege 
Sophomore  to  deliver  an  oration  which  might  help  save  the  nation ;  the 
important  thing  is  for  him  to  do  his  best  to  express  himself  effectively. 
He  is  organizing  his  powers  of  successful  behavior.  In  short,  it  seemi 
to  me  utterly  unjustifiable  for  a  oollege  teacher  to  make  fan  of  the 
earnest  efforts  of  college  boys,  no  matter  if  their  efforts  have  abso- 
lutely no  intrinsic  merit.  j 

47.  ^^  Appreciation  depends  upon  execution.*'  Is  it  true 
that  one  can  a^i^it^^iXA  V!icL^^^\)«e^»"  TOL^aAvo  without  being 
able  to  execute  m  wvj  ^wvj  rnxwaaa^i^  ^\A^\fiMrau|>Hk 
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yimr  answer  upon  the  effective  teaoliing  of  music  from  the 
social  standpoint  ? 

48.  ^  It  does  not  signify  much  for  aesthetic  development 
simply  to  live  in  the  presence  of  aesthetic  things."  Does 
having  the  ^*  best "  pictures  hanging  on  the  walls  in  a  school- 
room help  to  give  children  a  taste  for  art  ?  Does  familiarity 
with  pictures  breed  contempt,  or  perhaps  indifference  for 
them? 

49.  In  what  respects,  if  any,  does  complete  uniformity 
in  school  work,  such  as  one  finds  in  France  and  in  some  of 
our  own  communities,  fail  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  democratic 
society?  Are  we  in  danger  in  this  country  of  insisting  upon 
too  great  uniformity? 

XI.  EDUCATIVE  SOCIAL  EXPERIENCE 

1.  Have  you  observed  that  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
expound  and  advocate  ethical,  moral,  or  religious  doctrines 
are  themselves  more  ethical,  moral,  or  religious  than  those 
whom  they  teach  ?  If  you  can  do  so,  give  concrete  illustra- 
tions of  the  proposition,  —  that  one  may  believe  a  principle 
of  ethical  or  social  conduct,  but  not  observe  it  in  his  own 
behavior.  Show  why  there  should  be  this  divorce  between 
theory  and  conduct. 

2.  Make  a  careful  study  of  an  ^*  only  child,"  writing  out 
in  detail  his  social  tendencies  so  far  as  you  can  determine 
them.  Then  see  if  you  can  account  for  these  tendencies  in 
the  light  of  his  home  training.  You  will  need  to  know 
accurately  who  are  in  the  home,  and  what  their  attitudes 
are  toward  the  child.  How  does  this  child  differ  socially 
from  the  typical  child  of  his  age  ? 

8.  Compare  children  of  twelve  years  of  age,  say,  trained 
in  a  private  school,  or  under  tutors,  with  children  of  this 
age  trained  in  the  public  schools,  and  describe  the  dif- 
ferences between  them  socially.  Make  the  com^nAK^Ti&  ^a:«^ 
in  respect  to  the  group  as  a  whole,  and.  \jMja  m  t^^^r^  ^«^ 
individuals.  Yon  will  need  to  exeTciae  gteaXi  csaro  \o  ^'^'^^'^ 
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the  essential  factors  that  are  responsible  for  any  differences 
yon  may  note. 

4.  Write  out  a  list  of  the  maxims  you  learned  as  a  child, 
and  say  in  each  case  what  help  in  a  social  way,  if  any,  you 
reoeiyed  from  them.  Did  you  comprehend  tiieir  meaning 
when  you  first  learned  them  ?  If  not,  and  yet  you  feel  you 
have  been  helped  by  them,  show  how  they  have  exerted 
upon  you  any  influence  for  good. 

6.  What  proverbs  did  you  leam  as  a  child  ?  Which  of 
them  related  at  the  time  they  were  learned  to  social  situa- 
tions in  which  you  had  little  if  any  experience  ?  Trace  the 
effect  of  each  upon  your  present  social  tendencies. 

6.  Have  you  known  children  who  were  made  ^  rough '' 
and  ** unmannerly  "  by  attending  a  public  school?  Be  spe- 
cific in  your  answer,  and  give  reasons. 

7.  Have  you  observed  any  children  who  have  been  injured 
in  their  social  and  ethical  life  by  having  give-and-take  rel^ 
tions  with  their  fellows  ?  If  so,  show  just  why  this  effect 
should  have  been  produced  on  them. 

8.  In  the  community  which  you  know  best,  are  children 
now  having  a  wider  range  of  social  contact  with  each  other 
than  they  did  when  you  were  a  child?  If  so,  what  effect  is 
this  exerting  on  their  social  abilities  and  tendencies?  In 
what  ways  is  their  social  life  being  enriched? 

9.  Do  you  know  children  who  have  too  much  associa- 
tion with  other  children  ?  If  so,  say  why. 

10.  Can  people  who  have  until  maturity  lived  largely  in 
isolation  in  the  country  adapt  themselves  to  an  active  social 
life  when  they  come  into  the  city  ?  Give  definite  concrete 
examples  to  illustrate  your  view  of  this  matter. 

11.  Are  American  children  as  gregarious  as  the  Italians? 
How  about  the  Irish  ?  The  Grermans  ?  The  Scandinavians  ? 
The  English  ? 

12.  Are  youths  reared  in  the  country  *^good  mixers"  | 
when  they  enter  «^  \v\^  %^c)^V  oit  ^  college  in  a  town  or  { 
dty?  Arecity-\>r^io\x^t\ia^^«^^'^'^^Ss(^^s^^  I 
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18.  How  is  tbe  Bohoolmaster  in  his  attitude  toward  his 
pupils  usually  depicted  in  general  literature?  The  school- 
mistress? Enumerate  the  traits  of  at  least  five  teachers 
described  in  fiction. 

14.  Describe  in  detail  the  social  opportunities  of  the 
schools  in  which  you  have  been  trained.  Speak  first  of  the 
advantages,  and  next  of  the  disadvantages,  as  you  now  view 
the  matter. 

16.  Show  whether  the  following  questions  are  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  social  devdopment :  — 

Should  stereotyped  positions,  infleetioiis,  rhyme,  mod  psnses  ever  be 
used  in  the  teaching  of  pupils  to  read  with  expression  ?  If  so,  how  is 
one  to  get  from  these  to  natural  expressions  which  will  be  pleasing  to 
those  who  listen  ? 

16.  Is  the  following  view  a  sound  one  ?  If  so,  what  are 
its  implications  for  social  training: — 

To  be  so  cautious  as  to  be  afraid  to  stir,  or  to  take  risks  for  warthij 
ends,  b  a  conservative  attitude  governed  by  a  snbconsoioiis  fear. 

17.  To  what  extent  is  it  safe  to  allow  children  to  seleet 
the  kind  of  stories  told  to  them  ?  Why? 

18.  What  principle  is  involved  in  the  following  incident? 
Does  it  bear  on  social  education  ?  If  so,  show  how :  — 

I  have  in  mind  a  little  boy  who  asked  how  it  was  or  what  it  wts 
that  made  a  watch  go.  The  whole  thing  was  explained  to  him  fully* 
Nevertheless,  the  next  day  he  was  found  under  a  bed  pulling  the 
watch  to  pieces  to  see  for  himself. 

19.  With  the  variety  of  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  and 
the  limited  time  in  which  to  present  them,  how  may  a 
teacher  always  employ  induction  in  social  education,  and 
not  superimpose  his  opinions  upon  his  pupils  ? 

20.  Discuss  this  question,  giving  the  evidence  upon  which 
your  view  is  based:  — 

Is  the  desire  to  get,  rather  than  the  desire  to  give,  the  dominatiBg 
motive  in  acquiring  an  education,  even  on  the  part  of  children  ? 

21.  Many  business  men  have  posted  m<^Ti«^<csQJSQ^ 

in  their  oifioes  such  mottoea  aa^  ^^Do  Vt  uisis^^^  \  ^\>«s^'^ 
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groid'';  ««ISmeit  money";  ete.  Is  any  dgniflouioe  to  be 
ettaohed  to  this  praotioe,  viewing  the  matter  in  the  light  of 
our  pfesent  discussion  ? 

22.  What  is  the  effect  upon  social  development  of  re- 
quiring children  to  read  stories  for  the  sake  of  the  moral 
they  contain  7  GKye  the  moral  of  some  of  the  stories  yoa 
iraard  as  a  child,  and  comment  thereupon. 

28.  Discuss  tiie  following  statement :  — 
*"   Ths  pnpU  who  is  wssTing  a  met  imdsr  the  dirsotfon  of  a  teashit 
Mumot  faiL  •  •  •  Ths  ssspoiiiibility  rtsts  with  ths  tssehsr. 

Is  it  not  the  daty  of  the  teacher  to  lead  the  papfl  to  feel 
responsibility  for  the  results  of  work  assigned  him,  since  the 
majority  of  individuals  will  in  maturity  need  to  work  under 
the  direction  of  others  ? 

24.  Discuss  the  following  questions  asked  by  a  teacher: 

In  ths  dsTslopment  of  oouoieiioey  honor,  altmitm,  to  what  eztsnt 
BMj  Uame  or  eondemnaitUm  bo  safely  emplojed  ? 

(a)  Is  it  not  wiaar  to  pnniBh  by  MMkMing  pram  rather  than  by 

oondenination  ? 
(&)  ABide  from  the  pouibility  of  condemning  wrtmgljf^  does  not 
condemnation  injure  the  friendly  relatione  which  exiit  between 
teacher  and  papil  ? 
(c)  And  yet,  what  can  be  done  by  a  teacher  who  finds  a  popQ  is 
willfolly  disobedient,  or  careless  in  his  work  ? 

25.  Can  this  statement  be  defended :  — 

After  all,  the  development  of  indiyidnal  industry  and  sffieJeBsy 
seems  to  be  the  most  important  element  of  social  edncatioD. 

26.  Some  people  contend  that  every  child  should  be  told 
the  reason  for  performing  an  act  instead  of  simply  being 
made  to  realize  that  he  must  obey  law.  Is  it  good  for  the 
child  to  be  reasoned  with  in  respect  to  most  of  the  actions 
demanded  of  him  ? 

27.  Discuss  the  following  question,  proposed  by  one  who 
teaches  boys  in  a  Sunday  school: — 

Boys  who  read  dime  novels,  ezoitbg  Indian  stories,  train-iobbeiisf 
sio.,  tend  to  emnliU  \Xia  ^Toaa  Va.  ^a  \a3l«^  Why  do  tb^  aol  isa 
to  Issd  religioaa  Uvea  iib«a  ^3m:|  x^M^^vda^^  eternal 
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28.  Comment  on  the  following :  — 

Ii  there  not  much  foolish  twmddle  aboat  **€kara€Ur  hiUding^  mm  the 
poipoee  of  school  and  college  ?  The  person  of  character  is  not  one 
who  refrains  from  iteaUng  and  lying  and  profanity  ;  he  is  the  one  who 
is  able  to  reoognixe  all  subtle  powers  of  wrong  in  modern  conditions. 
Passing  intelligent  judgment  on  great  moral  dangers,  he  stands  reso- 
lutely against  them.  Now  when  President  Wilson  says,  *' Character 
is  a  by-product  of  education,"  this  is  what  he  means,  is  it  not  ?  £du- 
oation  is  to  organise  all  the  powers  of  body  and  of  mind, — that  is,  to 
deyelop  Mglf-conirol.  This  done,  has  education  (secular)  not  completed 
its  task  ?  Must  not  inspiration  for  ethical  actions  come  from  outside 
influences  ? 

29.  Give  your  views  on  this  problem : — 

Professor  Scott,  in  chapter  viii  of  his  Social  Education,  commends 
an  experiment  in  which  boys  in  the  third  grade  of  a  public  school  wer« 
allowed  to  pour  molten  wax  down  into  the  home  of  a  harmless  ant 
eolony.  Granted  that  such  an  experiment  dereloped  judgment,  did  it 
also  dcTelop  a  tendency  toward  cruelty  ? 

80.  Discuss  the  following :  — 

(a)  I  knew  a  clergyman  who  wished  to  teach  his  son  of  fourteen 
how  to  use  a  shot>gnn.  Together  they  went  into  a  neighbor- 
ing wood,  where  the  man  shot  down  every  bird  he  saw,  from 
robin  and  oriole  to  the  common  blackbird.  From  the  view* 
point  of  training,  was  this  a  wise  course  to  pursue  ? 

(h)  **  The  purpose  of  education  is  to  surround  each  child  by  the 
best  influences  and  conditions,  so  as  to  direct  his  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  growth,  so  that  he  shall,  as  a  present  and 
future  member  of  society,  live  the  highest  life  of  which  he  is 
capable.'' 

(1)  How  does  the  making  of  maps,  charts,  etc.,  in  geography 
work  toward  this  result  ? 

(2)  Give  a  series  of  questions  about  the  product^  ^  ^•••ladA 
which  would  lead  a  child  of  twelve  to  realiie  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  people  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

(8)  Can  a  teacher  in  a  geography  lesson  impress  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  labor  ?  If  so,  show  how. 

81.  In  the  light  of  your  own  experience  and  observa- 
tion, discuss  the  following  testimonies  of  teachers :  — 

(a)  "  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.**  This  is  the  first  proverb  thai 
I  can  remember  my  mother  quoting  to  me.  It  seemed  to  h%  %» 
part  of  the  day's  work.  It  did  not  mean  mtif^i  \a  tgl%  ^\)^c\X 
WAS  old  enough  to  mend  my  olotViet.  T\ieii»ii^M0a'W«iX*»^  A 
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my  mofcher,  \ad  todotkt  ttUekmg,  I  felt  th*  mMid^  of  hm 
wordsy  mod  they  have  had  the  firoper  elleet 

(b)  When  I  foand  faolt  with  othen,  the  foUowing  was  often 
quoted  to  me,  bat  without  effect  :  **  He  who  Uvea  in  gla« 
houeei  should  not  throw  stones."  It  has  only  been  during  the 
last  few  years  that  I  hare  xeaUy  appreciated  the  truth  of 
these  words. 

(c)  **  Do  not  throw  away  dirty  water  until  you  ean  get  elean  **  was 
a  great  favorite  of  my  mother's.  I  reoall  many,  many  instanoes 
when  she  quoted  this,  especially  if  she  wanted  to  impress  us 
with  the  &Mst  that  we  were  extrayagant.  It  was  like  water 
poured  on  a  duck's  back.  Very  often  we  laughed  at  mother. 
Last  year,  I  resigned  a  position  before  I  had  secured  another ; 
and  although  I  had  many  little  experiences  preTious  to  this, 
they  seemed  trivial,  and  reminded  me  of  the  oft^noted  pro- 
Terb»  but  its  real  truth  was  not  brought  home  to  me  until 
this  last  experience. 

82.  From  the  standpoints  of  the  development  of  social 
breadth  and  appreoiation,  discuss  the  value  of  the  following 
school  exercise :  — 

On  Friday  afternoons  we  took  trips  to  foreign  eountries.  Pro- 
grammes were  prepared  by  members  of  the  geography  class  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  other  pupils.  The  astonishing  thing  about  this  was  that 
no  one  ever  refused  to  do  his  part. 

The  schoolroom  was  always  decorated  in  the  colors  of  the  eonntiy 
to  be  visited,  members  of  the  class  bringing  flags,  pictures  of  noted 
places,  etc  When  we  took  the  trip  to  England,  one  boy  was  very 
glsd  to  bring  one  of  the  old  text-books  used  in  England,  and  a  pen 
that  Queen  Victoria  wrote  with.  Another  boy,  whose  father  had  vis- 
ited the  large  factories  in  London,  brought  all  his  postal  cards,  and  tf 
he  told  the  class  about  some  of  the  large  manufacturing  districts,  he 
made  use  of  these. 

Others  brought  interesting  articles  that  their  mothers  and  fathen 
were  preserving  as  relics.  The  literary  part  of  the  programme  consisted 
of  national  songs,  selections  from  England's  poets,  a  trip  to  West- 
minster Abbey,  etc. 

I  well  remember  the  Scotch  boy  whom  the  class  paid  little  attentioB 
to,  until  he  brought  newspapen  and  numerous  other  things  from  8eot* 
land.  He  interested  the  boys  so  much  by  the  trinkets  that  be  held  a 
warm  spot  in  their  hearts  ever  after. 

Another  afternoon,  when  a  programme  was  given  on  Japan,  the 
Uttle  girls  who  \icA  c\i«x^  olW.  \^\u)?daAl  ^  3%^aafQae  party,  to  be  held 
fathe  KindergMtou,  as  a  %\M^Tiafe  \a  >(>»»  ^<Ct«t%* 
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88.  DiflcuBS  this  view  of  the  moral  yalue  of  proTerbs:  — 

Often  tbey  serve  to  strengthen  a  purpose  decided  upon.  For  eznm- 
ple,  I  am  in  doubt  about  a  certain  piece  of  work ;  it  might  be  just  at 
well,  and  surely  much  easier,  to  let  it  slide.  I  think  "  Heaven  helpa 
those  who  help  themaeWes,"  and  do  it.  Of  course  the  <^  saying  "  did  n't 
decide  my  action,  yet  it  approved ;  and  it  gives  one  a  oonifortable  feel* 
ing  of  determination  to  know  that  the  sages  approve.  Of  oourse,  I 
have  not  always  analysed  them,  but  I  have  had  experienees  lika  this 
since  childhood. 

84.  Are  the  following  experienoes  at  all  typical  ? 

(a)  «  A  wise  man  changes  his  mind  often,  a  fool  never.**  Befora 
hearing  this  maxim  I  always  carried  the  idea  (unexpressed) 
that  it  was  a  sign  of  weakness  for  one  to  **  give  in,**  even  after 
he  saw  that  he  was  wrong.  However,  after  once  hearing  thia 
statement  it  stuck,  and  I  have  often  used  it  since  to  uphold 
a  changed  opinion.  This  maxim  at  the  time  it  eame  to  me 
was  just  what  I  needed. 

(b)  **  There  is  so  much  good  about  the  worst  of  us,  and  so  mnoh 
bad  about  the  best  of  us,  that  it  little  behooves  any  of  us  to 
talk  about  the  rest  of  us."  This  motto,  printed  on  a  colored 
oard  and  placed  above  the  blackboard  in  our  high-school 
auditorium,  inspired  me  to  resolve  never  to  talk  about  others, 
or  at  least  to  say  nothing  bad  about  others.  I  have  failed, 
however,  many  times,  and  the  motto  has  seldom  kept  me 
from  failing.  However,  it  was  the  **  catchy  '*  way  in  wbkk 
tha  idea  was  expressed  which  made  me  heed  it  at  alL 

XIL    THE  CRITICAL  PERIOD 

1.  Obsenre  a  dynamic  year^>Id  child  throughout  the 
experienoes  of  a  typical  day  in  adjusting  himself  to  his 
parents,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  his  pets,  his  toys,  and  hit 
daily  programme  of  feeding,  resting,  and  so  on.  Note  how 
often  he  cries,  or  assumes  attitudes  of  protest  against  what 
occurs  in  his  environment,  and  what  are  the  specific  causes 
thereof.  Then  comment  on  the  relation  between  the  child's 
crying  and  the  intensity  of  the  pain  or  the  disappointment 
which  occasions  it. 

2.  Note  how  the  people  who  are  charged  with  thj&cax^^ 
the  child  respond  to  his  crying  or  Yi\ft  ^to\»&\».  \yMi^  ^^^ 
HUber  reapond  differently  from  t3[i8  mio^^x^l  "UL  ^^sca  '"^  ^ 
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graad&ther,  how  does  be  respond  ?  What  about  the  grand- 
mother ?  the  aunts  ?  the  brothers  ?  the  sisters  ? 

8.  Conunent  on  the  influence  on  the  child  of  the  attitudes 
of  each  of  the  types  mentioned  above.  Suppose  the  child 
has  relations  with  all  these  types:  what  is  the  resultant 
effect  on  him  of  their  various  attitudes  ? 

4.  What  is  the  customary  response  of  the  several  types 
mentioned  in  2  to  the  bullying  attitudes  of  a  dynamic  boy 
of  five  years?  of  ten  years?  of  fifteen  years?  Describe 
aotoal  cases  which  you  know  welL 

6.  In  the  conununity  you  know  best,  what  proportHm  of 
the  children  are  cared  for  in  their  early  years  mainly  by 
maids  or  governesses?  Comment  on  the  situation  as  you 
find  it.  What  proportion  of  the  children  are  oared  for 
mainly  by  older  brothers  or  sisters  ? 

6.  Try  to  get  accurate  data  relating  to  the  proportion  of 
children  in  your  community  who  live  in  homes  where  both  fa- 
ther and  mother  work  for  wages.  Comment  on  the  situation 
in  respect  to  the  bearing  of  these  facts  on  social  training. 

7.  Without  any  preconceptions  whatever,  endeavor  to 
observe  the  attitudes  on  the  playground  and  in  the  school- 
room of  children  who  come  from  the  homes  of  working 
people,  as  compared  with  those  who  come  from  homes  where 
there  are  servants  who  do  the  work  and  attend  to  their 
wishes.  Which  children  seem  to  adapt  themselves  most 
easily  to  the  rules  of  the  school?  Why? 

8.  Let  it  be  granted  that  children  may  be  too  severely 
repressed  in  their  spontaneous  activities,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  may  not  be  repressed  enough.  Go  over  the  homes 
you  know  well,  and  indicate  in  each  case  whether  you  think 
parents  are  going  to  one  extreme  or  the  other.  Describe  the 
method  of  treatment  in  each  instance.  Comment  on  the 
resolts  of  your  inquiry. 

9.  Do  parents  who  live  in  the  country  to-day  treat  their 
children  difieteii^^  ^  ^^xviXj^A'^^'^^x^Q^tB  who  live  in  tbs 
ci^  ?  Work  ^^  mattftx  wX.  m  ^^\a^ 
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10.  Make  a  list  of  the  attractions  which  stimulate  ohil- 
dren  in  a  typical  city  to-day,  which  their  parents,  as  children 
in  the  country  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  knew  nothing  about* 

11.  ^^  The  prettier  the  child,  the  g^reater  is  the  likelihood 
that  he  will  be  spoiled/'  Is  this  true  ?  If  so,  why  so  ?  If 
not,  why  not? 

12.  Locke  would  not  tolerate  the  whining  or  complaining 
of  a  child.  Would  you?  Why? 

18.  Rousseau  declares  that  the  child  starts  out  in  this 
life  pure,  innocent,  and  possessed  of  a  full  complement  of 
social  virtues;  but  he  is  corrupted  by  adults.  Do  you 
belieye  this?  Argue  the  matter,  whatever  may  be  your 
opinion. 

14.  Discuss  the  Spartan  as  contrasted  with  the  Athenian 
method  in  the  treatment  of  children.  Do  you  find  these 
methods  illustrated  in  the  training  of  children  about  you 
toJay? 

15.  The  Germans  are  strict  ^  disciplinarians"  with  their 
children.  They  make  them  ^*  toe  the  mark  "  on  all  occasions. 
The  French  treat  their  children  in  just  the  opposite  way. 
Which  system,  if  either,  do  you  indorse  ?  Why  ? 

16.  Do  the  teachers  you  know  best  train  the  children 
under  their  care,  or  do  they  simply  discipline  them  so  as 
to  settle  problems  for  the  day  or  the  year?  Do  they  look 
forward  to  the  needs  of  their  pupils  in  maturity  ?  Give 
specific  instances  to  illustrate  your  answer. 

17.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  on  the  criminally 
inclined  in  this  country  of  our  elaborate  system  of  admin« 
istering  justice,  which  enables  a  criminal  to  carry  his  case 
through  various  courts,  thus  greatly  delaying  the  infliction 
of  any  penalty  he  may  receive  ?  Apply  the  principle  to  an 
involved  system  of  discipline  in  the  home  or  the  schooL 

18.  What  is  the  psychological  explanation  of  women 
sending  flowers  to  a  brutal  murderer,  and  petitioning  fot  b.>ak 
pardon  if  he  be  convicted?  Apply  lii^  'ptmciv^^^  \»  ^^Q» 
tnining  of  obildrm  in  the  home  and  \^  vjIqlq^ 
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19.  Suppose  a  mother,  liviiig  in  %  city  with  neig^bois 
within  ann's  length  of  her  on  every  side,  decides  to  permit 
her  babe  to  cry  out  his  **  tantrums,"  and  so  to  leam  that  he 
cannot  coerce  her  into  doing  as  he  wishes  on  all  occasions. 
What  difficulties  will  she  encounter  with  which  a  mmthwr 
in  the  country  would  not  have  to  deal  ? 

20.  How  does  the  presence  of  ^  outsiders  *'  in  a  home,  or 
very  near  it,  affect  the  social  training  of  children?  Work 
this  out  in  view  of  actual  situations  with  which  you  are 
familiar, 

21.  Describe  the  general  spirit  of  the  school  that  exerted 
the  greatest  influence  for  good  on  you.  Was  it  about  the 
same  as,  or  was  it  much  different  from,  your  home  ? 

22.  Describe  the  teacher  who  has  influenced  you  for  good 
most  deeply.  Was  he  as  a  father  or  she  as  a  mother  to  you? 

23.  Give  schoolroom  illustrations  of  this  prind^: 
**  Familiarity  breeds  contempt." 

24.  Grive  schoolroom  illustrations  of  this  principle :  "  We 
can  respect  those  things  only  that  are  somewhat  removed 
from  the  merely  ordinary  or  commonplace." 

25.  In  the  discipline  of  school  children,  what  are  die 
advantages  of  a  system  which  requires  the  individual 
teacher  to  send  all  refractory  cases  to  the  prindpal  or  su- 
perintendent for  treatment?  Give  instances  showing  the 
SDCcessful  operation  of  this  system. 

26.  Are  there  disadvantages  in  the  system  mentioned  in 
the  last  problem?  If  so,  point  them  out  in  detail,  illustrat- 
ing by  concrete  examples. 

27.  Can  you  indorse  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  following  testimony?  Do  you  know  of 
college  teachers  who,  being ''  sympathetic  "  but  not  scholarly 
or  strong  teachers,  have  made  a  deep  impress  upon  stu- 
dents ?  Is  the  following  case  an  exception? 

Wben  I  waa  a  miaot  Sh  qk^«^  "^i^  took  a  freshman  boj  into  otf 
fraternity  grou^  w\io  ^w%a  «ii\aw\i  \«^iA«G^.'K^^\sa.^^^tTi  v«tonieiii 
When  the  flWt  tamai^wi  llaa^lBaii  «^«t\kA  twkVxi^m^  ^»mi^M.\K\ 
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eryiog.  He  oonldn't  make  it  go.  The  steward  at  the  olob  refused  to 
gire  him  credit  for  eren  a  week's  board.  I  coald  n't  help  him  ;  bat  I 

took  him  ander  my  wing  to  the  home  of  Professor  H .  There  we 

told  the  boy's  story.  Professor  H put  his  arm  aroand  the  boy, 

eheered  him  up,  gare  him  a  note  to  the  steward  guaranteeing  his 

board,  and  helped  him  to  find  some  work.  Now  Professor  H wat 

not  a  learned  or  scholarly  man,  nor  a  great  sncoess  in  the  classroom. 
Bat  the  lesson  of  charity  and  helpfulness  and  sympathy  made  that 
day  upon  two  impressionable  boys  was  worth  infinitely  more  than  any 
number  of  intellectual  truths. 

28.  Locke  would  never  yield  to  a  child  in  his  importun- 
ing for  playthings  or  sweetmeats,  or  what  not.  Do  you 
sympathize  with  this  view?  Why  ? 

29.  Observe  a  parent's  relation  to  his  two-year-old  son^ 
who  is  very  active,  and  ^  wants  the  earth."  Does  the  parent 
ignore  the  child  in  many  of  his  requests?  Or  does  he  yield 
if  the  child  importimes  long  enough  and  vigorously  enough  ? 
What  proportion  of  parents  resist  the  demands  of  their 
young  children  ? 

80.  Can  one  develop  the  importuning  tendency  in  a 
child?  How?  Describe  a  concrete  instance  iUustrating 
your  answer. 

81.  Locke  condemned  the  practice  current  in  his  day  of 
blaming  children  in  public  for  their  faults.  He  said  one 
might  praise  in  public,  but  never  blame.  Do  you  agree  ? 
Why?  As  you  observe  what  is  going  on  about  you,  do 
parents  and  teachers  follow  the  plan  you  approve  ? 

82.  Will  the  child  whose  coercive  tendencies  are  en» 
oouraged  be  more  likely  to  hold  his  own  in  the  businesr 
world  —  to  be  a  leader  without  being  a  bully — than  the 
child  who  is  **  taught  to  keep  his  place  "  in  the  early  years  ? 
Give  concrete  instances  to  illustrate  your  view. 

88.  A  parent  asks  the  following  question :  — 

Is  the  typical  schoolroom  homelike  enough  to  win  the  child  ?  Would 
making  schoolrooms  more  attractive  detract  from  the  efficiency  of 
■ehool  work  ? 

Make  obaemtioDB  in  the  aohoolsooina  ol  i^'ox  w«as2^ 
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nitj,  and  then  diactus  the  aboTe  question.  Make 
aoggestions  if  you  think  any  changes  aie  desirable, 
84.  A  father  proposes  the  following:  — 

Mn.  Birney  snggesU  to  tlie  mother  of  a  boy  whooonftAotlj  dnwdles 
St  hif  work,  —  ^Get  all  tlie  hiatorieal  aneodotet  yoa  ean  find  wiiieh 
deal  with  the  Tioe  of  tardineee  and  the  Tirtoe  of  ponctoality,  and  repast 
them  to  him  at  intenrab."  If  an  inritation  to  work  filter  ai  tke  ikmof 
ike  offeme  does  not  hare  the  desired  effeet,  would  not  a  strap  provs 
«nore  eifectiTe  in  the  majority  of  oaaet  ? 

Discuss  this  important  problem  in  all  its  bearings. 
86.  GiTe  your  views  of  the  following  problem  suggested 
bya  teacher:  — 

What  do  yoa  think  of  parents  who  drink  tea  and  eoffee,  bat  f osbid 
their  ehildren  doing  so?  Do  the  latter  really  beliere  aa  adnlt  if  he 
says  to  themt  —  **  Tea  and  coffee  are  n't  good  for  children  **  ? 

86.  Should  parents  insist  upon  a  child  taking  nmsie 
lessons  if  he  dislikes  to  do  so  ?  How  about  lessons  in  draw- 
ing ?  in  physical  culture  ?  in  domestic  science  ?  This  prob- 
lem has  many  aspects ;  do  not  dismiss  it  summarily. 

86.  Discuss  the  following :  — 

I  know  of  parents  who  make  it  a  poiut  to  enoonrage  their  ehildien 
in  choosing  playmates  who  are  a  little  older,  a  little  more  adTaneed  in 
their  studies,  or  a  little  brighter  or  more  independent  than  they  them- 
seWes  are.  Is  this  a  commendable  practice?  Will  a  child  develop 
leadership  and  individuality  to  a  large  degree  if  hia  aaaociates  aie 
superior  in  these  respects  ? 

88.  In  the  community  you  know  best,  do  parents  as  a 
rule  sustain  the  teacher  in  all  cases  of  discipline  ?  Or  do 
they  take  the  part  of  a  child  who  has  been  punished?  If 
the  parents  do  not  sustain  the  teacher,  what  is  the  effect 
upon  the  morale  of  the  school  ?  What  is  the  effect  upon 
individual  children?  Give  concrete,  specific  instances. 

89.  A  recent  educational  book  makes  the  statement  that 
•♦nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  one  thousand 
teachers  will  be  glad  to  have  the  parents  of  their  pupik  caU 
at  the  scbooV'  T>o  ^ow  ^^^'i  ^w^^^A^^known  exceptions 
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40.  The  following  editorial,  taken  from  a  daily  newspa* 
per,  discusses  several  yery  important  details  regarding  the 
relation  of  the  home  to  the  school  in  respect  to  the  disci- 
pline of  pupils.  Do  you  indorse  the  sentiment  of  the  editorial 
in  all  respects  ?  Whatever  position  you  take,  give  concrete 
evidence  in  support  of  your  view :  — 

Pttrents  hare  a  distioot  daty  before  them  in  upholding  the  diioipline 
of  the  sohool  and  the  rales  of  the  teaohen  at  whatever  ooet.  Childrea 
constantly  come  home  with  complaints.  The  parents  condole  and  syin- 
pathiae,  little  dreaming  that  thej  are  enoooraging  their  children  to 
open  rebellion.  In  this  way  parents  often  keep  alire  resentment,  the 
smaU  beginnings  of  which  they  should  in  wisdom  hare  turned  aside. 
M  Mother  thinks  it  was  real  mean  of  teacher,"  or,  **  So  do  I/'  has  been 
the  beginning  of  innumerable  sohool  tragedies.  If  parents  suspect  a 
teacher  of  nnfairness  or  neglect,  a  few  quiet  words  outside  of  sohool 
hours  will  set  the  matter  straight.  But  the  child  should  not  know  that 
the  Tisit  has  been  made  or  the  words  spoken.  Nothing  helps  a  child 
more  substantially  to  surmount  the  hard  places  of  school  life  than  the 
firm  support  of  its  parents.  Psrents  who  are  unfaltering  in  their  alle- 
giance to  school  discipline,  and  who  uphold  the  teachers  through  the 
crises  and  climaxes  of  the  school  year,  hare  their  reward,  for  they  are 
sure  to  see  the  best  results  the  system  is  capable  of  producing  worked 
out  in  their  children's  character.  Such  parents,  by  this  example  alone, 
invite  in  their  children  the  same  high-grade  quality  of  obedience  and 
confidence  they  themselres  make  it  a  business  to  egress.  There  are 
always  good  sides  to  erery  school,  and,  with  a  little  looking,  fine  qual- 
ities to  be  found  in  aU  the  teachers.  Parents  can  do  much  towards 
influencing  their  children's  point  of  view  by  speaking  of  them.  There 
is  no  discouragement  to  a  young  child  greater  than  to  hear  from  his 
parents'  lips  slightmg  or  jestmg  renaarks  about  his  schooL  Without 
loyalty  and  enthusiasm  the  school  will  fail  in  some  mysterious  way  to 
do  its  best  for  the  child,  and  the  pupil  who  b  lukewarm  in  his  allegiance 
will  draw  very  little  upon  the  real  strength  of  its  grander  inner  life. 

41.  In  a  certain  city  the  superintendent  of  schools  has 
three  children  in  the  schools.  The  teachers  who  have  these 
children  under  their  care  are  ^^  easy  "  on  them,  because  of 
their  relations  to  the  father.  The  children  are  let  off  from 
requirements  exacted  of  their  classmates.  They  are  not 
compelled  to  remain  after  hours  to  make  up  back  work, 
and  so  on.  Are  these  children  to  be  coiigc^^Q^aSu^^T  \c^\a 
pitied?  Why? 
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42.  HaTe  yoa  known  any  homes  in  which  the  father  hai 
not  rastained  the  mother  in  the  diecijdine  of  the  ehildreo, 
and  vice  versa  t  Has  this  always  had  a  bad  effect  on  the 
children?  How  can  one  tell? 

43.  Have  yon  known  schools  in  which  the  principal  or 
the  superintendent  has  not  supported  his  teachers  in  their 
infliction  of  penalties  upon  pupils  ?  Describe  concrete  cases 
of  this  sort  Was  the  principal  or  the  superintoident  in 
error?  Why? 

44.  Discuss  the  following  actual  cases  of  discnpline,  show- 
ing the  principle  inyolved  in  each,  and  suggest  whether  it 
is  probable  any  better  course  might  have  been  followed  in 
each  case:  — 

(a)  A  mosealar  Imdy  teseher  in  tlie  lixtli  gndo  of  s  MilwinkM 
grade  tehool  bad  for  a  papil  aa  OTergrown  boj,  diatiiigaiahed 
for  hit  laek  of  knowledge.  The  boj  was  always  showing  off 
in  TarioQS  ways  to  the  smaller  ehildren.  One  day  be  was 
*<  making  a  f aoe  **  behind  the  teacher's  haek.  She  soddealy 
tamed  around,  and  eangfat  him  in  the  act.  She  jomped  down 
the  aisle,  seised  him  by  the  sboalders,  and  shook  him  nntil 
he  was  breathless.  He  ooald  not  resist,  and  when  she  was 
through  he  was  thoroughly  subdued.  After  that  episode  the 
teacher  was  highly  respected,  and  the  discipline  in  her  dasi 
was  exceptionally  good. 

(6)  The  most  successful  case  of  discipline  I  hsTe  ever  seen  was 
the  case  of  a  boy  of  about  twelve  who  had  a  brute-like  father, 
and  had  been  whipped  a  great  deal  at  home.  Every  teacher 
dreaded  to  hare  him  in  her  room.  He  would  scratch  up  cfeiy 
one's  work  around  him,  as  well  as  his  own.  The  principal 
had  tried  corporal  punishment,  but  it  was  unsuocesaf  ul.  The 
teacher  tried  to  be  indifferent  to  him.  She  placed  people 
around  him  who  did  excellent  work,  and  when  he  scratched 
up  their  papers,  she  would  turn  to  the  one  whose  paper  was 
spoiled  and  say,  —  "  That  was  a  very  good  paper;  1 11  give 
yon  a  good  on  that"  In  this  way,  even  the  ehildran  became 
indifferent  to  his  actions. 

One  night  the  teacher  kept  him  after  school  and  talked  to 
him  a  long  time  on  doing  the  **  square  thing."  The  next  day 
she  found  him  trying  to  do  better,  and  said  *'  good."  He  im- 
mediately went  back  to  his  old  tricks  again.  Every  possible 
chance  after  that  which  the  teacher  bad  she  would  say  **  good  " 
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to  him.  He  got  so  he  would  look  for  it,  and  do  little  things  to 
tee  if  she  would  say  it.  One  day,  howerer,  be  was  partien- 
larly  fiendish.  The  teacher  kept  him  after  school;  and  when 
they  were  alone  she  told  him  that  when  she  first  knew  him  she 
thought  him  the  meanest  boy  she  had  erer  known,  but  that 
she  was  entirely  mistaken;  that  now  when  she  understood  him, 
she  found  him  as  fiue  and  "  square  "  a  little  gentleman  as  she 
had  OTer  known.  This  was  uneiqpeeted,  and  the  child  burst 
out  crying.  The  teacher  went  down  to  him  and  tried  to  make 
him  stop  crying,  bat  it  was  impossible;  he  was  sobbing  as 
a  child  rarely  does.  At  last  she  quieted  him,  and  they  left 
the  school  together.  Of  course  he  often  fell  back  into  bis  old 
ways,  but  one  could  see  that  he  was  really  trying  to  be  good; 
by  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  almost  a  mod^  boy.  The  first 
part  of  the  year  he  was  shy,  and  ncTcr  laughed  or  played 
with  the  other  children.  At  Uie  end  of  the  year  he  would  talk 
oyer  his  work  with  the  teacher,  and  was  friendly  with  the 
other  children. 

He  had  always  been  beaten,  and  he  expected  it  from  erery 
one.  He  was  sospicioos  of  any  one  who  tried  to  be  kind  to 
him;  but  by  constant  efforts  and  encouragement  he  tried  to 
approach  the  standard  which  the  teacher  had  set  for  him  that 
night 

(c)  I  onoe  knew  a  mother  who  made  a  rule  that  her  son  should  be 
in  the  house  erery  night  at  eight  o'clock.  He  always  played 
at  long  as  he  wanted  to,  and  it  was  after  eight  when  he  got 
home.  His  mother  was  always  waiting  for  him  with  a  light 
little  switch.  She  would  meet  him  at  the  door  and  start  to 
whip  him.  He  would  run  through  the  house,  CTcr  and  anon 
getting  a  little  touch  of  the  whip,  at  which  he  would  yell  at 
if  it  were  killing  him.  The  tender-hearted  mother  simply 
could  n't  stand  to  see  ber  son  in  such  pain;  so  after  the  second 
or  third  yell  she  would  stop  and  say, — **  Now,  will  you  be  in 
to-morrow  night  at  eight  ?  "  The  next  night  the  same  scene 
would  ooonr,  and  so  it  went  on  for  weeks. 

The  boy  knew  what  was  coming  erery  night,  but  it  did  n't 
hurt,  and  the  fun  of  staying  out  more  than  made  up  for  thoee 
few  strokes  of  the  whip.  She  tried  forbidding  him  to  go  out 
at  all;  but  when  he  would  oome  after  dinner  and  beg  to  go 
out  **  just  for  a  few  minutes,"  she  simply  could  n't  refuse  him. 
Promising  faithfully  to  be  in  at  eight,  he  would  run  off,  to 
come  back  when  he  got  ready. 

(d)  A  child  at  the  table  refused  to  ask  for  what  he  wanted,  as 
he  had  been  told  to  do.  His  mother  informed  him  he  could 
not  hare  his  plate  until  he  would  say  '^Pleato.'*  HAT%VaM&. 
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9.  Mention  the  by-laws,  written  or  unwritten,  of  any  boy 
groups  you  know  welL  Do  the  same  for  any  girl  groups. 

10.  Describe  in  detail  a  group  of  either  boys  or  girls,  of 
which  a  minister  is  an  active  member  in  good  and  r^^nhur 
standing.  Also  a  teacher. 

11.  Can  you  distinguish  elementary-school  teachers  from 
other  people,  by  their  dress  or  manner  or  appearance?  If 
so,  what  are  their  peculiar  traits?  How  is  it  in  respect  to 
high-school  teachers  ?  University  instructors  ? 

12.  What  proportion  of  the  fathers  you  know  are  oom- 
rades  to  their  young  sons?  to  their  adolescent  sons?  to 
their  grown  sons?  Speak  in  the  same  way  of  the  relations 
of  mothers  to  their  daughters. 

18.  What  proportion  of  the  boys  you  know  speak  of 
their  fathers  in  terms  of  genuine  good-fellowship  ?  How  do 
the  girk  you  know  speak  of  their  mothers?  Are  the  relations 
between  fathers  and  daughters,  and  mothers  and  sons,  mors 
friendly  than  the  other  way  around  ?  Why  ? 

14.  What  are  the  opportunities  for  children  to  play 
freely  without  annoying  adults  in  the  community  in  which 
you  now  live?  By  careful  observation,  determine  what 
proportion  of  the  boys  around  you  from  seven  to  fifteen 
years  of  age  have  proper  &icilities  for  a  reasonable  amount 
of  play  according  to  their  needs  and  interests. 

16.  How  do  the  boys  in  the  community  in  which  yoa 
live  spend  their  leisure  time  in  winter?  Find  out  whether 
there  is  a  suitable  place  of  any  sort  whatever  dedicated 
solely  to  the  needs  of  boys.  Are  the  girls  any  better  off? 

16.  Describe  any  experiments  you  know  being  made  by 
churches,  schools,  or  charitable  organizations  to  provide 
opportunities  for  children  to  play. 

17.  What  progress  is  the  playground  movement  maldng 
in  the  community  you  know  best  ?  Are  there  people  opposed 
to  it  ?  What  arguments  do  they  advance  in  hostility  to  it? 
Comment  on  tYieVc  o'^Vxiaota. 

18.  Are  tiie  %a\xoA.  ^waaScwg^  \si  ^^>a  ^^Ksosssssa^  '«sl^ 
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roanded  by  generous  open  spaces  dedicated  to  the  pnpOs  for 
play  purposes  ?  Comment  on  the  situation  as  you  find  it. 

19.  What  games  or  plays  do  the  boys  and  girls  play  to- 
gether in  the  conmiunity  you  know  best?  What  do  you 
think  is  the  social  value  of  these  games  ?  What  benefit  do 
the  girls  receive  from  playing  with  the  boys,  and  vice  versa  t 
Be  specific,  in  respect  alike  to  games  and  to  benefits. 

20.  Do  boys  and  girls  of  any  age  receive  social  injury 
from  playing  games  together  in  the  community  you  Imow 
best?  If  so,  mention  the  games,  and  the  disadvantages  re- 
suiting  from  playing  them. 

21.  To  what  extent  do  high-school  boys  and  g^ls  dance 
together  in  the  community  you  know  best  ?  Are  they  bene- 
fited socially  thereby?  Are  they  injured?  Give  your  reasons 
in  detail. 

22.  Comment  on  the  value  for  social  development  of 
such  old-fashioned  school  exercises  as  (a)  ^^  spelling  down  ^ 
matches ;  (6)  passing  to  the  head  or  to  the  foot  in  recita- 
tions, according  as  one  was  superior  or  inferior  to  his  class- 
mates ;  (c)  **  speaking  pieces  "  on  Friday  afternoons,  and  at 
the  dose  of  a  school  term ;  ((2)  evening  debating  exercises. 

28.  What  was  the  social  value,  if  any,  of  the  olden  time 
practice  in  schools  of  having  two  pupils  sit  in  the  same  seat, 
often  a  boy  and  a  girl  together? 

24.  Would  you  overlook  fighting  on  the  playground  at 
school,  provided  the  principals  were  not  injured,  and  a  dis- 
pute was  settled  as  a  result  ?  Do  you  consider  fighting  a 
part  of  a  boy's  l^acy,  —  a  natural  right  ? 

25.  Is  the  worst  feature  about  fighting  among  boys  found 
in  their  aptness  to  develop  profanity?  If  we  could  elimi- 
nate profanity,  would  fighting  be  a  commendable  exercise  ? 

26.  Grranted  that  rewards  are  of  service  in  school  work, 
could  they  be  given  on  the  basis  of  the  judgment  of  the 
entire  school,  rather  than  of  the  teacher  alone?  Whait 
would  be  the  advantage  of  suoh  a  s;^\«iii*l  ^^9^\AX'm^'QS^'^Q^ 
the  diOcalties  in  administering  \Xl 
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27.  Comment  on  the  tooial  Talneof  the  foUowiDg  fchool 
experienees:  — 

(a)  One  thing  whiehhai  aided  iDemaeh  in  toeial  derelopiiieoti^ 
the  neoestitj  of  appearing  regnlarlj  before  the  aehool  to  in- 
cite or  read.  Thia  taogfat  me  to  keep  my  poiae  before  people. 
It  also  taught  me  neTer  to  try  to  talk  anleaa  I  had  aomethiiy 
to  sajTy  and  knew  what  it  waa. 

(b)  One  ezperienee  whieh  helped  mo  moeh  waa  thia :  I  had  a 
problem  to  iolTe.  I  worked  oo  it  qnite  strenooiialj,  with  no 
•noeeis.  I  then  went  to  the  teaeher  with  it,  and  aaid  that  I 
oonld  not  get  ity  as  though  I  did  not  intend  trying  again.  The 
teacher  calmly  said  that  he  did  not  know  before  that  I  was 
a*< quitter."  I  hardly  knew  what  a  '^qoitter  **  waa  then»  bet 
the  word  did  not  feel  good.  After  thinking  it  ofor,  howefCTy 
I  decided  as  to  about  what  it  must  mean,  and  although  I  did 
nothing  further  to  soWe  that  problem,  I  decided  never  to  **  be 
a  quitter*'  again. 

28.  In  the  light  of  your  own  experience  and  year  obeer- 
vationB  in  the  schools  of  to-day,  discuss  each  point  in  tkub 
following  testimony :  — 

As  I  look  back  OTcr  my  school  life,  I  do  not  see  that  I  receired 
direct  social  training  through  any  specific  school  experienoa.  I  did 
reoeiye  some  ralnable  training  of  this  sort  from  mingling  with  other 
pupils  on  the  playgrounds,  in  games,  in  the  literary  society,  and  at 
the  few  school  social  functions  which  were  held.  I  feel  now  that  there 
is  not  enough  of  these  activities  in  the  schools  to4ay. 

29.  Is  the  following  incident  at  all  common  among  chil- 
dren of  any  age  ?  What  principle  is  illustrated  by  it  ? 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  the  eighth  grade  I  received  a  very  bad  injuiy 
on  my  head.  For  many  weeks  I  remained  at  home,  finally  going  back 
to  school  with  head  bandaged  heavily,  and  smelling  strongly  of  car- 
bolic acid  and  other  chemicals.  Some  little  girl  classmates,  who  did  not 
like  the  odor  from  my  bandages,  turned  up  their  noses  at  me,  and 
requested  one  teacher  to  allow  them  to  change  their  scats.  I  then  and 
there  learned  a  lesson  in  self-control  and  sacrifice,  by  resolving  never 
to  cause  another  the  chagrin  and  mortification  I  waa  oompslled  to 
suffer  by  my  playmates. 

80.  Comment  on  the  following  instance  of  gproup  disci- 
pline of  non-conforming  individuals :  — 

A  certain  fraternity  here  in had  some  trouble  thia  fall  with 

their  freahmen.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  mla  was  read  wUoh 
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Mid  that  frMbmen  ''ahoald  not  drink.*'  The  law  was  Tiolatad  by  the 
freshman  olasi  aa  a  group,  and  thoae  who  thoold  hare  had  anthoritj 
porsned  the  faiMes/otre  policy,  and  merely  winked  at  the  proceeding!. 
Thus  encouraged,  the  freshmen  persisted  in  breaking  the  rule.  Those 
in  authority  flnidly  realized  that  the  thing  was  going  too  far,  and 
determined  to  discipline  the  freshmen  at  any  cost.  With  this  in  yiew 
a  meeting  was  calleid,  and  the  rule  was  read  and  clearly  stated  once 
more.  For  a  few  days  it  was  obeyed  ;  but  finally  two  freshmen  broke 
the  rule,  and  came  to  their  house  with  circumstantial  eyidenoe  of  the 
infraction.  Then  authority  asserted  itself.  Those  two  freshmen  were 
popped  into  a  batb^ub  full  of  ioe-oold  water,  with  all  their  dothes  on, 
and  left  there  to  reflect  upon  their  aetion.  Tlie  other  freshmen  looked 
askanoe,  but  were  giren  no  satisftMtioa.  The  next  week  one  freshman 
only  persisted  in  breaking  the  role.  He  was  giren  a  nice  bath-tub  party, 
and  in  addition  a  "  talking  to  "  such  aa  he  had  seldom  experienced  in 
his  life.  That  was  the  last  of  the  insubordination,  and  a  better  disci- 
plined crowd  of  freshmen  cannot  now  be  found  in  the  nmrersity. 

81.  What  principle  of  group  organization  among  the 
young  is  illustrated  in  the  following  instance  ? 

In  a  small  town  not  far  from the  pupils  in  the  upper  grades  of 

the  elementary  school  became  enthused  with  the  idea  of  renting  a  hall 
for  a  sort  of  gymnasium  for  playing  basketball  and  the  like.  The  im- 
petus had  been  given  them  by  one  of  their  number  who  had  lired 
formerly  in  a  near-by  town,  where  he  had  had  the  adTantages  of  a 
gymnasium.  The  instructor  approred  of  the  moTement,  bat  resolyed 
to  see  whether  the  pupib  could  not  conduct  affairs  themselTes,  he  being 
ready  at  any  time  to  take  oyer  the  matter  if  they  failed.  A  few  of  the 
older  boys  got  together  and  arranged  a  sort  of  contract,  whereby  the 
signers  pledged  themselyes  to  pay  a  quarter  each  to  rent  a  hall.  This 
they  passed  around  among  the  pupils  until  enough  had  been  receiyed 
to  rent  an  unused  ball.  At  first  there  was  little  regularity  and  order 
in  the  use  of  the  hall ;  but  finding  that  their  quarreling  and  squabbling 
oyer  the  hours  each  Was  to  play  was  spoiling  their  fun,  they  organised 
themselyes  into  a  society  and  made  out  a  regular  schedule  of  hours  for 
the  members,  arranged  for  games,  and  conducted  the  affair  in  aa 
orderly  manner  during  the  winter  months,  with  practically  no  adyice 
giyen  them  by  their  elders.  There  was  no  organization  to  start  with, 
and  it  was  not  until  discord  and  quarreling  became  serious  that  the 
older  ones  began  to  take  charge  and  organise  into  a  definite  body. 

82.  What  principle  of  group  relation  and  control  is  illus- 
trated in  the  following  instances  ? 

(a)  The  best  example  of  successful  control  that  I  oyer  witnessed 
was  on  the  subject  of  talking  in  the  halls  aihif^iakmSL  '^S>d^ 
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priii«|Ml  oame  into  tlie  wmemlAj  room  and  cliBPiwiai  tlio 
mfttter  with  the  papi]i,and  got  Mrexml  people  to  exprew  thoir 
opinioDS.  In  this  wmy  he  ereated  a  feeling  of  fellowefaip 
between  himself  and  the  pupils,  and  made  them  xealixe  that 
they  were  in  a  sort  of  partnership  with  him  in  keeping  order. 
After  this  friendly  discussion  the  talking  oeased. 

(b)  When  I  was  teaching  in  a  country  school,  one  of  my  boys,  who 
was  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  used  language  in  the  preseaee 
of  some  of  the  little  girls  which  was  Tory  improper.  The  next 
morning  I  gare  a  short  talk  on  the  ooeurrenoe,  and  said  that 
I  was  sorry  to  learn  that  some  of  my  boys  were  not  gentle- 
men, as  I  had  thought  them  to  be.  Such  boys  were  altogether 
nnflt  to  associate  with  the  little  girls  of  the  school ;  theref ore, 
I  had  giTcn  orders  to  the  girls  that  they  were  not  to  talk  to 
or  play  with  such  a  boy  until  he  had  apologised  to  them 
before  the  school  for  his  conduct  This  practically  oatraeised 
that  boy  from  all  the  games.  He  stood  it  for  three  days,  bat 
gave  way  at  last,  and  made  the  required  apology,  being  Teiy 
careful  thereafter  to  keep  the  respect  of  myself  and  the 
rest  of  the  pupils. 

(c)  The  followiug  case  of  discipline  came  up  in  a  fifth-grade  eify 
school.  A  boy  of  twelve  bad  entered  school  late  in  the  faU. 
The  grade  was  in  good  working  order,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
work  was  fine.  This  new  boy  was  larger  and  stronger  physi- 
cally than  the  other  boys,  and  he  began  inunediately  to  tease 
and  annoy  them  on  the  playground.  He  carried  the  same 
bullying  spirit  into  the  schoolroom,  and  chaoe  reigned  round 
about  whereTcr  he  sat 

Finally  it  became  cTident  that  something  had  to  be  dooe^ 
and  that  soon.  The  teacher  knew  her  pupils,  and  how  they 
would  respond  to  her.  She  began  one  afternoon  to  tell  aa 
unusually  interesting  story.  Eyen  Frank  listened  until  the 
story  was  well  under  way  ;  but  all  at  once  it  occurred  to  him 
that  be  was  not  living  up  to  bis  reputation,  so  he  slapped  at  a 
fly  loud  enough  to  startle  every  one.  The  teacher  had  expected 
this  interruption,  and  she  ceased  telling  the  story.  The  chil- 
dren begged  her  to  go  on,  for  Frank  had  not  yet  been  in 
school  long  enough  to  be  a  leader  or  centre  of  attraction. 
When  the  teacher  said  that  she  could  not  tell  the  story  with 
so  much  noise,  some  of  the  pupils  suggested  that  Frank  be  put 
out  of  the  room.  But  she  herself  suggested  that  this  would 
be  a  temporary  cure  only.  So  the  children  conclnded  it  was 
not  the  thing  to  do.  One  boy  made  the  remark  that  F^aak 
was  spoiling  all  their  fun  out  of  doors,  and  another  said  thst 
■he  oonld  n't  study  near  him.  The  teacher  stated  that  the 
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■itaaUoii  wm  a  aariovf  one,  and  at  all  wero  being  aiiQ03red9  it 
would  be  well  for  tbem  all  to  talk  it  over.  Fnmk  beard  tbeea 
lemarksy  mambling  something  to  himself  all  the  time.  Al- 
though eorporal  punishment  was  seldom  heard  of,  the  ehil- 
dren  seemed  to  think  this  the  plaoe  for  it.  The  teadier  asked 
if  thej  thought  she  ought  to  be  obliged  to  do  it,  and  thej 
thought  not ;  but  some  of  the  boys  said  thej  would.  In  the 
mean  time,  looks  of  approbation  passed  from  one  to  another. 
The  teacher  deftly  turned  the  subject  by  saying  that  there 
was  other  work  to  do  to-day,  and  they  would  have  to  think 
awhile.  School  was  dismissed  soon,  and  a  few  minutes  later^ 
two  little  girls  came  running  back  to  tell  the  teacher  that  the 
boys  had  pounded  Frank,  and  if  she  looked  out  of  the  window, 
she  eould  see  them  chasing  him  home. 

That  afternoon  Frank  did  not  appear,  but  the  next  mom* 
ing  as  he  walked  in  a  smile  was  plainly  yisible  on  all  faces ; 
but  nothing  was  erer  said  except  to  the  mother,  who  wrote  a 
note  of  complaint.  Frank,  although  often  careless,  was  never 
a  nuisance  again. 


XIV.  PROBLEMS  OF  TRAINING 

1.  In  the  first  part  of  Chapter  XIV  there  is  described 
a  concrete  situation  in  which  a  child,  J.,  refused  to  obey  a 
command  given  him  by  his  governess.  What  in  your  opin- 
ion would  have  been  the  advantage  or  the  disadvantage  to 
the  child  if  he  had  been  whipped  by  his  governess  until  he 
had  yielded  to  her  will?  Suggest  other  methods  of  solving 
the  problem  presented  by  this  case. 

2.  Describe  a  specific  instance  of  conflict  you  have  ob- 
served between  a  parent  or  teacher  and  a  child.  Give  the 
adult's  and  the  child's  point  of  view,  and  say  which  yoa 
think  was  in  the  right.  Could  the  conflict  have  been  avoided? 
Could  the  adult  have  dealt  with  the  situation  more  effect- 
ively than  he  did?  Why? 

8.  Discuss  this  proposition,  taken  from  a  recent  manual 
for  parents :  — 

If  the  parent  or  the  teacher  reallj  understood  child  nature,  and  was 
nnselflsh  in  his  dealings  with  any  child,  seeking  only  to  train  him  in 
tbs  best  way,  theie  would  never  be  any  prohlem  of  diaoi^Uau^  '^^i^ 
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tronbltt  in  aduoating  ehildnn  always  eomef  from  tlie  adnlt's  laek  of 
viidontaiidiiigy  or  hit  onwiUiiigDeM  to  go  halfway  in  hit  relation  with 
a  ehild. 

4.  Describe  as  aocarately  as  you  possibly  can  Ae  situa- 
tion  in  a  schoolroom  you  hare  observed  in  which  there  was 
an  unusual  amount  of  conflict  between  the  teacher  and  his 
pupils.  Bring  out  clearly  the  causes  of  this  conflict,  and  say 
whether  or  not  it  could  have  been  avoided.  Do  not  allow 
your  prejudices  to  influence  your  perception  of  the  true 
factors  operating  in  this  case.  Do  not  forget,  either,  that  ihe 
attitudes  of  children  in  the  past  determine  in  large  measure 
their  conduct  in  the  present. 

6.  Describe  in  detail  a  schoolroom  in  which  there  is  very 
little  conflict  between  the  teacher  and  his  pupils,  and  point 
out  the  factors  which  are  operating  to  produce  this  peaceful 
condition. 

6.  Describe  a  home  in  which  there  is  much  quarreling 
between  the  parents  and  the  children,  and  bring  out  clearly 
the  causes  therefor. 

7.  Describe  a  church  in  which  there  is  an  unusual  amomit 
of  conflict  between  the  minister  and  his  flock.  What  are  the 
reasons  for  this? 

8.  Are  the  problems  of  training  children  to-day  more 
serious  in  the  city  than  in  the  country  ?  Or  is  it  the  other 
way  around?  Why? 

9.  Are  the  problems  of  training  more  serious  in  the  high 
school  than  in  the  elementary  school  ?  in  the  collie  than 
in  the  high  school?  Why? 

10.  Discuss  this  proposition :  ^^  Every  child  should  be 
taught  to  obey  for  the  sake  of  obedience."  Whom  should 
he  obey  at  the  age  of  two?  of  five?  of  twelve?  of  twenty? 
of  thirty? 

11.  Aristotle  thought  children  should  not  be  suppressed 
when  they  were  crying  or  screaming,  for  these  activities 
were  essential  to  their  full  development.  On  the  other 
bandf  Locke  wouibi  iio\  \A\snLtA  uiything  of  the  kind ;  for 
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if  permitted  to  cry  and  scream,  the  child  would  acquire  will- 
ful habits,  which  would  set  him  against  authority  later  on. 
With  whom  do  you  take  sides  ?  Give  reasons  in  full. 

12.  Locke  thought  the  chief  problem  in  training  was  to 
develop  in  the  child  the  power  to  deny  his  own  crayings. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  refusing  to  give  the  child  many 
of  the  things  he  asks  for.  Discuss  the  whole  matter,  present^ 
ing  definite  concrete  evidence  in  support  of  your  view. 

18.  Do  women  in  training  the  young  tend  to  make  use 
of  verbal  discipline  more  largely  than  men?  Or  is  it  the 
other  way  around  ? 

14.  Bring  before  your  attention  the  best  disciplinarian 
you  have  ever  known.  How  did  he  or  she  secure  results,  — 
by  ^* laying  down  the  law"  effectively,  or  by  some  other 
means? 

15.  Describe  a  parent  or  teacher  yon  have  observed 
whose  commands  were  more  often  ignored  than  obeyed.  Be 
careful  to  point  out  the  reasons  the  commands  carried  little 
weight. 

16.  Describe  a  parent  or  teacher  yon  know  well  whose 
behests  are  always  obeyed  without  delay  or  resistance.  How 
does  he  differ  in  his  methods  from  the  person  you  described 
in  response  to  the  preceding  question  ? 

17.  If  you  have  read  ^^  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,'*  com- 
ment on  the  principles  of  training  and  discipline  expounded 
in  that  story.  Mention  the  more  important  concrete  situa- 
tions in  which  the  schoolmaster  was  placed,  and  how  he 
solved  the  problems  presented  to  him. 

18.  Say  why  ^^  Arnold  of  Bugby  "  has  come  to  stand  for 
the  highest  kind  of  efficiency  in  dealing  with  schoolboys. 

19.  Take  any  three  of  the  teacher-characters  in  Dickens* 
novels,  and  comment  on  their  personality  and  their  methods 
of  discipline. 

20.  Mention  a  number  of  great  teachers  depicted  in  fic- 
tion, and  point  odt  the  qualities  of  each  which  the  authora 
aimed  to  celebrate. 
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jan^r,  mmmar,amd  %  gak  who  had  pwdmBimd.  Tkaj  taXkad 
Mj  thomi  boys  wb0s  together.  Tkej  were  eU  veiy  good  i 
gbk  wko  oidiaaril J  woold  sot  be  looked  uptm  as  i 

86.  How  would  yoa  deal  widi  a  ntnation  wliere  tlie  bojt 
in  a  high  lehod  weie  beooming  too  much  interested  in  the 
pdA,  mod  tfice  versa?  Giyeanaoooimtofezperimentiintfais 
diieotion  that  have  proTed  snooearfoL 

87.  What  would  joa  have  done  in  the  following 
tkm? 


When  I  was  teaehing  in  the  lugli  sehool  at  bone,  om  of  tiM  gi^ 
wbo  was  eoDsidefed  ^  trooblesoine "  bj  most  of  the  Caeel^,  diseof^- 
ered,  or  tboogfat  she  diseoreredy  that  I  was  always  ^  better-utsfed  * 
when  I  had  flowers  around  me.  Consequently,  I  was  seldom  witiMMt 
flowers.  Almost  erery  day  A.  eame  with  her  floral  offering.  One  reseK 
was,  she  and  I  got  TOfy  well  aoqnainted,  and  had  many  oommon  inter- 
ests outside  of  school  work.  We  came  to  like  each  other,  and  I  haTO 
always  maintained  that  her  liking  for  me  led  her  to  do  good  work  in 
my  classes.  I  could  ncTer  quite  understand  how  other  teachers  eonld 
esJl  her  unladylike  and  a  poor  student,  but  1  hsTe  learned  sinee  from 
her  classmates  that  she  **  did  n't  do  anything  in  some  of  her  classes." 
Other  teachers  laughingly  told  me  that  she  was  **  working  "  me.  I  had 
to  confess  to  the  influence  of  delicately  scented,  beautiful  flowers.  The 
question  remains,  —  Was  I  bought  ?  I  am  certain  that  A.  first  brought 
her  flowers  with  the  intention  of  **  buying  me,"  or,  as  she  would  pot  it, 
rendering  me  less  critical  by  subjecting  me  to  the  influence  of  flowen. 

88.  Discuss  the  statement  of  facts  in  the  following  quo- 
tation. Also  present  your  view  of  the  most  effective  meUiod 
of  dealing  with  the  matter:  — 

In  a  small  town  girls  as  well  as  boys  go  to  the  neighboring  towns  tt 
play  basketball,  etc.  While  on  these  trips,  if  left  alone,  they  delighif 
in  doing  things  of  which  the  chaperon  would  not  approve,  and  which 
seem  to  them  a  little  wicked.  Should  they  be  rigidly  brought  to  task 
for  these  tendencies  ?  or  how  can  such  matters  best  be  handled  ? 

89.  Discuss  the  statement  of  fact  in  the  following  quota- 
tion. Then  discuss  the  principle  of  training  involved :  — 

Children,  at  least  adolescents,  and  sometimes  adults,  try  to  make  ont 
that  they  are  a  little  worse  morally  than  they  really  are.  Should  pa^ 
oots  and  teachers  try  to  remedy  this  ?  And  if  so,  how  can  it  best  be 
done? 
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40.  Are  the  suppositions  and  inferences  contained  in  tbis 
quotation  sound? 

We  believe  that  edaeation  probably  teaches  the  lame  lessoiiB,  bat  is 
more  appropriate  for  an  immature  individual  than  actual  experience  in 
moral  situations.  Then  is  not  formal  moral  training  which  is  designed 
to  create  correct  attitudes  toward  individuals  and  society  commend- 
able? 

41.  Discuss  the  following :  — 

In  a  high  school  with  which  I  am  very  familiar,  some  of  the  papils 
(girls)  are  not  interested  in  any  but  a  very  snudl  group  of  perhaps 
three  or  four  special  friends.  They  do  not  care  for  parties,  or  for  associ- 
ation with  the  boys  in  the  school.  Would  it  be  better  for  themselves 
and  for  society  if  they  were  urged,  and  even  compelled,  to  mingle 
with  the  other  pupils  ? 

42.  Do  you  think  the  following  experience,  described  by 
a  university  student,  is  typical  in  principle  ? 

**  Politeness  is  to  do  and  say  the  kindest  things  in  the  kindest  way.** 
This  motto  was  in  our  second  reader,  and  probably  would  have  made 
no  impression  on  me  but  for  the  fact  that  the  teacher  required  an 
essay  npon  this  motto.  Each  member  of  the  class  wrote  an  original 
essay,  which  emphasized  the  thought.  During  the  discussion  one 
member  of  the  class  said  something  that  was  not  considered  polite 
aooording  to  the  definition,  and  this  increased  the  impression. 

43.  How  should  the  following  iype  of  person  be  treated 
in  the  elementary  and  in  the  high  school  ? 

A.  is  a  young  man  twenty  years  of  age.  He  has  been  from  ehildhood 
timid,  bashful,  and  taciturn.  He  has  not  cared  for  associates  ;  in  fact, 
be  declines  association  with  others.  He  b  ill-at-ease  in  the  presence 
of  any  one  ezoept  a  close  friend.  He  aequired  this  attitude  on  aooonnt 
of  the  domineering  manners  of  older  brothers,  and  on  aeeoont  of  ill 
kealth.  He  eannot  converse  with  another  in  any  connected  way.  He 
seems  to  lack  thought  material.  He  is  considered  a  bore  by  all  who 
know  him. 

However,  A.  is  very  pronounced  in  his  desire  to  oommnnicate  his 
thoughts.  He  is  frequently  overheard  while  addressing  the  cows  in  the 
•table  on  political  subjects.  He  is  much  sought  after  to  make  speeches 
at  birthday  parties  and  family  gatherings.  At  such  occasions  he  b 
eloquent,  and  does  not  lack  thought  material,  or  words  for  expression 
of  this  material.  He  writes  lengthy  articles  for  the  local  newa^'^«a%.. 
He  takes  part  in  numerous  debates. 
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He  hat  developtd  a  giMl  propensity  lor  telkiaf  to  hwMolf  or  to 
■ome  imogiiutfj  penoa.  After  be  bas  retired,  he  will  freqaeotlj  be 
beard  to  talk  with  some  imaginarj  eompanion,  althovgh  he  woold 

beoome  mute  if  an  j  real  person  should  enter  his  preeenee. 

• 

44.  How  would  you  explain  the  differences  between  the 
individuals  deeoribed  in  the  following  obeerrationa  made  bj 
a  careful  student  of  human  natuie? 

(a)  I  bare  obserred  two  types  of  boys,  who  famish  examples  of 
directly  opposite  eflfeett  of  snpprsssion  at  home.  Both  of  these 
boys  are  freshmen  in  the  nniTorsity.  They  eome  from  differ- 
ent eitiesy  differsnt  kinds  of  homes,  and  baTO  been  bron^t  np 
by  diifersnt  kinds  of  parents,  thonji^  both  bare  been  exeeed- 
ingly  restrioted. 

'  The  first  boy,  A.,  is  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  physieiaa.  He 
bas  had  an  excellent  home,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  home 
a  great  deal  bas  been  famished  that  bas  interested  him.  His 
parents  are  refined  and  enltared  people.  While  he  has  al- 
ways been  proyided  with  things  which  helped  to  increase  his 
knowledge  and  ability,  he  has  been  practically  cut  off  from 
the  society  of  other  boys  and  girls.  His  parents  demanded 
that  he  should  always  come  home  immediately  after  school, 
where  either  work  or  play  in  the  attic  awaited  him.  He  was 
never  allowed  to  play  football,  baseball,  or  anything  in  the 
least  rongb.  He  never  invited  other  boys  to  play  in  his  yard, 
and  he  never  went  to  play  in  theirs.  When  he  reached  the 
age  of  f onrteen  or  fifteen,  other  boys  ceased  to  take  any  in- 
terest whatever  in  him.  I  believe  he  was  never  known  to 
talk  to  a  girL 

This  boy,  as  I  said  before,  is  now  in  the  nniversity.  He  eeems 
to  be  reticent,  doll,  nnoommanicative,  and  seemingly  snlleo. 
He  seems  to  take  no  interest  in  what  others  are  doing,  or  ia 
their  relation  to  him  as  a  member  of  their  gronp.  He  seems 
isolated,  even  in  the  midst  of  many. 

The  second  boy,  B.,  was  brought  ap  under  different  eireum- 
stances,  but  was  kept  continually  under  the  eyes  of  an  eveiw 
watchful  mother.  The  home  of  this  boy  is  a  very  plain  and 
ordinary  one.  His  parents  are  of  limited  meana.  They  are 
quite  lacking  in  education,  and  their  social  position  is  not 
very  high.  Ihey  are,  however,  honeet,  earnest,  respeotable 
people. 

B.  was  brought  up  on  the  same  general  plan  as  A.,  but  not 
quite  so  severely  and  strictly.  While  other  boys  played  after 
sohool,  K  d\d  od^y^Wlo^Y  ^i^Ai^hbors  while  he  was  littl% 
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■ad  later  worlrad  In  a  ttoro.  He  Mldom  bad  time  or  moMy 
for  entertaininoBt ;  the  prooeeda  of  his  labor  woat  to  bit  par- 
antt.  Doring  the  jears  be  attended  high  sebool  be  alwaya 
worked  daring  Tacationii  and  was  at  home  eTeningi. 

This  boj,  since  coming  to  ,  has  completelj  changed  bia 
mode  of  life.  He  is  social*  friendly,  and  inclined  to  enjoy 
those  things  which  other  boys  enjoy.  He  is  not  a  book-worm, 
but  goes  oat  with  other  boys  and  takes  a  keen,  actire  inter- 
eat  in  ererytbing  pertaining  to  aniTcrsity  life.  His  attitude 
toward  strangers  has  andergone  a  complete  rayolutioo* 

45.  Comment  on  the  following :  — 

Not  long  ago,  a  child  of  aboat  three  or  foar  years  risited  with  her 
mother,  in  a  sorority  hoase  containing  twenty  girls.  The  mother,  a 
dreamer,  — some  say  a  genias,  —  spends  all  her  time  writing  books. 
She  makes  a  ''oompanion"  of  her  three-year-old  child.  So  the  child 
does  as  she  chooaes,  goes  to  bed  at  eleven  or  twelve,  when  her  mother 
does,  and  talks  coutinnally  at  the  table,  nncbecked  by  her  mother* 
One  night  we  bad  company  to  dinner,  —  a  girl  we  wanted  to  make  a 
**  hit "  with,  as  it  happened.  The  visitor  sat  with  her  back  toward  the 
main  part  of  the  dining-room,  while  Virginia  sat  facing  the  room,  so 
that  she  was  back  to  back  with  the  visitor. 

During  dinner,  as  we  were  talking  to  our  guest,  Virginia  turned 
around  in  her  chair,  and,  without  warning,  wiped  her  tpoon  in  the  vts- 
itor^s  hair.  As  the  mother  apparently  never  noticed  it,  we  apologised 
to  our  friend,  and  continued  dinner.    Soon  the  child  turned  around 

again,  and  deUberatdy  began  to  pull  down  Miis *$  hair.    The  mother 

still  seemed  oblivions  to  her  daughter's  actions,  who  continued  her 
misbehavior  until  it  became  necessary  for  one  of  us  to  reprimand  her, 
and  to  keep  guard  to  see  that  she  practiced  no  more  indignities  on 
Miss  — .   This  is  only  one  of  many  such  incidents. 

46*  What  prmoiples  of  social  development  and  training 
are  illustrated  in  the  following  autobiographical  note  ?  In 
discussing  it,  say  whether  the  case  is  a  typical  one. 

The  most  impressive  social  experience  of  my  life  occnrred  when  I 
was  a  senior  in  the  high  school.  Although  my  mother  always  dressed 
ne  well,  I  never  had  had  a  silk  dress;  and  I,  like  other  young  girls, 
liked  pretty  clothes.  However,  for  the  banquet  which  the  juniors  pro- 
vided for  us,  my  mother  gave  me  a  blue  silk  dress.  It  was  pretty 
and  becoming,  and  I  was  very  happy  over  it.  The  eventful  night  came, 
and  my  heart  was  filled  wiUi  supreme  joy.  The  Junior  Banquet  was 
quite  a  social  function,  and  every  one  was  tbeta  in^Va^^^miX^tfaABaa^ 
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Tb«  priBetp4  tHiom  I  lilMd  Toy  BMh,  iMnbd  imMdiatolj  al^ 
mj  praity  dnm.  That  remark  plaeed  ma  m  tlie  aereBth  bea^an.  As 
tlie  areniiig  paaiad,  the  prindpai  was  rathar  atteatiYa,  and  I  was  al- 
most beside  mjsolf  with  joj;  and  to  eap  the  elimaz,  whea  the  time 
for  refreshments  same  he  asked  me  to  go  with  him.  From  a  groop  of 
thirty  girls  the  principal  chose  me.  I  eannot  explain  the  effect  all  this 
had  open  me.  I  was  only  sixteen  at  the  time,  and  I  thought  it  was  the 
bloe  dress  which  was  the  canse  of  so  maeh  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
principaL  Conseqoently,  after  that  I  wanted  silk  all  the  time,  until  I 
beeame  older  and  knew  better.  HoweTcr,  I  still  belioTe  that  <«fine 
feathers  make  fine  birds.**  This  experience  meant  more  than  this  to 
mc.  It  made  me  feel  that  the  principal,  whom  I  had  placed  &r,  hx 
above  me  in  eyery  respect,  was  only  an  ordinary  hnman  being  after 
all ;  bat  since  I  was  to  gradoate  in  a  week  or  so^  I  think  that  had  no 
particular  effect  on  me.  Bat  now,  as  I  think  of  the  matter^maay  qne^ 
tions  come  to  me.  Is  it  wise  for  a  teacher  to  take  part  in  the  social 
fnnctions  of  the  town  in  which  he  is  teaching  ?  If  so,  to  what  extent  ? 
In  what  way  can  he  take  part,  if  he  does,  so  as  not  to  lower  his  position 
in  the  estimation  of  his  pupils  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  discipline  and 
efficiency  in  instmction  will  be  out  of  the  question  when  pupils  realise 
that  their  teacher  is  only  an  ordinary  human  being  after  all. 

47.  Discuss  the  principles   of  social  development  and 
training  illustrated  in  the  following  instances :  — 

(a)  Will  Brown  had  been  the  terror  of  the  school  from  the  time 
he  was  in  the  second  grade,  when  he  began  to  realise  that 
he  could  make  bis  teacher  angry.  If  the  teacher's  attention 
was  ever  called  to  a  fight  on  the  playground.  Will  Brown  was 
always  found  to  be  the  cause  of  it.  He  got  into  every  possible 
scrape,  and  did  everything  a  bad  boy  could  do,  and  was  the 
bully  of  the  school.  He  had  to  stand  in  the  comer,  stay  in  at 
recess,  stsy  after  school,  and  was  whipped  until  it  seemed  all 
the  wickedness  must  have  been  whipped  oat  of  him,  but  all 
to  no  avaiL  He  only  became  more  stabbom  every  time  he 
was  whipped.  In  the  high  school  he  still  continued  his  mis- 
chievous pranks,  and  each  teacher  in  turn  tried  all  her  methods 
to  make  Will  come  to  time.  He  found  supreme  joy  in  the  fact 
that  he  could  annoy  them  all  the  time,  and  that  they  did  not 
dare  to  whip  him.  When  the  new  assistant  in  German  arrived. 
Will  said  he  could  tell  by  her  scared  look  that  he  would  make 
it  lively  for  her.  During  her  hour  in  the  assembly  room,  Will 
found  any  number  of  excuses  to  go  up  on  the  platform,  and  he 
always  stubbed  his  toe  on  the  last  step,  and  stumbled,  creat- 
ing a  great  distutbanoe,  and  making  the  other  pupils  langk 
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ICm  X-—  said  nothing  and  ignored  him.  Will  did  bit  bett 

to  trj  to  annoj  MiM  X for  the  next  two  weeks,  and  then, 

finding  that  f  he  paid  no  attention  to  him,  and  would  not  get 
angry,  he  finally  settled  down  to  work  and  became  a  fairly 
good  boy. 

(h)  It  was  a  beantifal  evening  in  September,  and  the  call  from 
the  outdoor  world  was  strong.  It  was  Thursday  CTening, 
and  Thursday  CTening  was  the  maid's  evening  **  out"  The 
•mall  girl,  who  is  the  heroine,  or  perhaps  the  victim  of  this 
episode,  was  racing  down  the  lawn  to  the  gate  to  play  at 
Blindman's  Buff  with  the  neighborhood  children,  when  her 
mother  called  to  her  to  oome  back  and  help  Mary  (the  serv- 
ing girl)  with  the  dinner  dishes,  since  this  was  Thursday 
evening.  This  did  not  suit  Ethel's  notion  at  all,  and  after 
much  hedging  and  begging  the  question,  she  finally  refused 
to  do  as  her  mother  bade  her.  Her  mother  then  told  her  that 
she  was  free  to  choose  between  helping  Mary  with  the  dishes 
and  going  to  bed.  Ethel,  with  her  young  head  in  the  air,  at 
<mce  proceeded  up  the  stairs  to  her  own  room,  somewhat  com- 
forted by  the  thought  of  the  new  **  Youth's  Companion  "  which 
had  come  that  afternoon,  and  which  was  now  in  her  room. 
She  was  undressing,  preparatory  to  going  to  bed,  when  her 
mother  came  in,  and  after  quite  a  severe  lecture  went  away, 
taking  not  only  the  "Youth's  Companion,"  but  also  the  elec- 
tric light  globes  with  her,  and  incidentally  locking  the  door 
on  the  outside.  Ethel  lay  on  the  bed  crying,  half  from  anger 
•ad  half  from  pity  of  her  own  hard  lot.  After  what  seemed 
•a  eternity,  she  heard  her  father's  footsteps  on  the  stairs.  He 
eame  to  her  door,  and  finding  it  locked,  bade  Ethel  open  it  at 
once.  Ethel  explained  that  her  mother  had  the  key,  and  told 
him  the  whole  affair.  She  thought  that  her  father  went  down- 
stairs with  unusual  rapidity,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  understand 
it,  until  she  heard  him  coming  up  again  in  a  few  minutes. 
He  unlocked  the  door,  came  in,  screwed  in  the  eleetric  light 
bulbs,  and  sat  down  near  the  bed,  at  the  same  time  producing 
from  his  pocket  a  box  of  marshmallows  and  the  **  Youth's 
Companion."  The  influence  of  the  candy,  aided  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  reading  aloud  of  the  magazine  from  cover  to  oover, 
served  to  dispel  the  look  of  antagonism  on  Ethel's  face,  and 
by  ten  o'clock  she  was  fast  asleep.  Her  father  went  softly 
out  of  the  room,  and  down  the  stairs,  where  he  favored 
Ethel's  mother  with  a  few  ideas  of  his  own  on  the  subject 
of  the  bringing  up  of  children. 

(e)  In  a  certain  junior  class  in  a  high  school  the  boys  were  in 
the  habit  of  ocenpying  the  fnmt  row  of  lle^jbila.^3M^T»qto&rw^ 
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flooiB*  Oa  mlwiD|^  hM  mMB  OBS  cuiyy  ^■'y  fiMUfll  wmipMy 
oeeapying  thtir  aceuitom»d  plian,  to  ihmj  mt  in  the  Mooad 
TOW  of  teaU.  Daring  the  piogreti  of  tho  reeitatiop  one  of 
the  bojt  aneooidongiy  pat  liia  hand  on  the  book  of  the  Met  in 
front  of  him,  and  as  it  waa  not  aeeorelj  fastened,  it  mored. 
The  teaeher  noted  the  aet ;  and  thinking  the  boj  did  it  pnx^ 
poeeljT,  ihe  aaked  him  to  oome  np  and  ait  on  the  front  eeat 
beaide  the  eompanj.  Thia  the  bojr  did,  imther  embaitewd, 
howeTer»  at  having  the  attention  of  all  oentred  on  him.  To  hide 
hia  embanaiament  he  took  from  hia  podiet  n  amall  tpooa, 
and  began  to  pkj  with  it  The  teaeher,  thinking  he  did  thii 
to  aggraTate  her,  and  not  reafiaing  it  waa  merel j  becmoae  be 
waa  embarraseed,  asked  the  boj  to  giro  it  to  her,  anjing  she 
wanted  it  for  a  sourenir.  Thia  leeood  attaek  angered  the 
boy,  and  aronsed  his  stnbbomnesa,  and  he  refnaed  to  give  np 
the  spoon.  Upon  this  refnsal  tiie  teaeher  lost  eontrol  of  hei^ 
aelf  and  beeame  rerj  angry,  saying,  **  Yon  ean  either  gife 
me  the  spoon  or  leave  the  elasa.**  The  boy  immediately  rose 
to  leave,  and  as  be  was  passing  ont  of  the  door  the  teaeher 
told  him  he  oould  not  return  to  elass  again  until  he  made  a 
public  apology.  This  the  boy  refused  to  do,  not  feeling  it  was 
right  to  aak  him  to  do  thia  when  he  had  not  oiXended  inten- 
tionally or  malieiously.  Later,  the  ease  went  before  the  sehool 
board,  and  they  decided  that  he  eonld  return  to  olaas  without 
making  an  apology. 
(d)  Last  year  my  work  lay  among  the  ehildren  of  all  nationalitiss 
(save  Americans)  in  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  devoted  exclusively 
to  manufacturing  interests.  I  stopped  at  the  building  of  a 
fellow  principal  one  afternoon,  and  saw  a  strange  spectacle. 
Medeo  Cassakio  was  standing  facing  the  teaober,  ehewing 
gum  and  pulling  it  forth  in  that  refined  way  most  teachers 
have  seen;  Tony  Napoli  was  half-standing  at  his  desk,  wav- 
ing his  hand  most  forcibly  ;  and  Sam  Racxykowski,  poor  sul- 
len Sam,  who  bore  a  chronic  grudge  against  the  universe,  wu 
standing  facing  the  teacher  too,  wagging  his  head  and  grum- 
bling in  an  undertone.  And  the  teacher — she  sat  there  smil- 
ing, and  urging  on  their  efforts  whenever  they  showed  signs 
of  flagging.  She  explained  that  these  boys  were  so  fond  of 
these  chewings  and  hand-wavings  and  grumblings  that  re- 
peated warnings  had  been  in  vain.  ''So,"  she  oontinned,  in  a 
manner  which  intimated  she  thought  she  was  doing  the  bojs 
a  favor,  "  I  told  them  I  *d  stay  with  them  this  evening,  and 
let  them  enjoy  themselves  in  this  manner  as  long  as  they 
pleased.  I  am  enjoying  it  as  much  as  they  are  ;  in  fact,  more, 
peihapi)  to  itxan^  aa  you  might  think  it,  they  say  they  dont 
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want  to  do  it  Mijr  mora.  Bat  I  think  toeli  f  an  ai  tliii  OD|^t  to 
iMt  till  tapper  time." 

It  did  n't  last  long,  bat  it  lasted  long  enoogh  to  gire  the 
boys  a  surfeit  of  their  pet  Tioes.  This  was  good  diseipline,  with 
this  particular  principal  and  these  partienlar  fif  th-gradersy 
beoaose  :  (1)  It  seemed  so  jast  to  them.  (2)  There  was  no 
nagging.  The  teacher  was  acting  like  a  "good  fellow **  with 
them — only  too  good.  (3)  It  appealed  to  their  sense  of 
humor,  more  elFeetiTe  than  their  sense  of  pain,  for  the  poor 
lads  were  used  to  that  at  home.  After  that,  OTon  Sam,  the 
hardest  problem  of  the  trio,  used  to  stop  short  at  the  flnl 
grumble  when  he  met  her  qoisiical  glanoe. 

XV.  METHODS  OP  CORRECTION 

1.  li  oorporal  ptmiahment  as  a  method  of  oorrectkm 
deoUning  or  increasing  in  importance  in  the  school  in  which 
yon  received  yonr  elementary  education?  Give  the  detailed 
evidence  apon  which  your  opinion  is  based* 

2.  Has  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  in  the  elementary 
school,  referred  to  in  question  1,  improved  since  you  were 
a  pupil  therein  ?  Or  are  the  pupils  less  well-behaved  than 
they  were  formerly  ?  Be  careful  to  give  an  abundance  of 
definite,  accurate  data  in  support  of  your  view. 

8.  If  you  find  a  change  taking  place  in  the  conduct  of 
pupils  in  the  elementary  school  in  which  you  were  trained, 
show  what  has  produced  or  b  now  producing  this  change, 
whether  for  better  or  for  worse.  Has  corporal  punishment 
had  anything  to  do  with  it?  What  is  the  evidence  in  the 


4.  Were  you  at  any  time  in  your  elementary-school 
career  under  a  teacher  who  never  made  use  of  corporal 
punishment  in  correction  of  the  errors  of  pupils?  If  so, 
describe  in  detail  the  methods  employed  by  this  teacher, 
and  their  success  or  failure  in  maintaining  ^  good  order '' 
in  the  school. 

6.  Describe  an  elementaiy-school  teacher  you  know  well 
who  freely  employs  the  rod  or  the  ferule  in  the  school- 
room. Why  does  he  need  to  make  use  of  these  infltarosMsote 
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of  discipline?  Does  he  hxve  ^good  ovder ''  in  his  school? 
Do  his  pupils  like  him?  Do  they  respect  him?  Do  they 
make  rapid  advances  in  their  work  under  him?  Do  not 
allow  yourself,  in  discussing  these  questions,  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  current  theories  r^;arding  the  matters  to  which 
they  relate. 

6.  As  a  rule,  do  men  teachers  make  use  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment in  the  schoolroom  more  freely  than  women  teach- 
ers? Or  is  it  the  other  way  around?  Whateyer  yon  find 
the  tendency  to  be,  explain  it. 

7.  Are  there  any  methods  of  correction  that  may  be  said 
to  be  predominantly  feminine  in  character,  and  others  that 
may  be  said  to  be  predominantly  masculine  in  character? 
If  so,  make  out  lists  in  both  cases. 

8.  Do  you  know  any  person,  man  or  woman,  who  has 
arrived  at  full  maturity  without  ever  having  received  cor* 
poral  punishment  for  wrong-doing  ?  If  so,  describe  carefully 
the  social  and  ethical  status  of  this  individuaL  Say  whether 
he  is  self-controlled,  whether  he  adapts  himself  readily  to 
the  people  about  him,  whether  he  is  liked  by  his  assooiateB, 
and  so  on. 

9.  Do  you  know  any  person  who  was  whipped  a  great 
deal  during  his  childhood  and  youth?  If  so,  describe  in 
detail  his  present  social  and  ethical  status.  Say,  also, 
whether  he  seems  now  to  have  a  happy  disposition,  and  to 
be  optimistic  about  life  in  general. 

10.  Have  you  observed  that  corporal  punishment  is 
more  in  vogue  in  the  country  than  in  the  city  ?  or  have  you 
noticed  that  the  reverse  is  true?  In  any  event,  explain  the 
situation  as  you  find  it. 

11.  Have  you  observed  that  parents  are  using  the  rod 
to-day  less  than  they  did  when  you  were  a  child  ?  Are  they 
using  it  more?  What  is  the  evidence?  Does  it  make  a 
difference  whether  the  parents  are  in  the  city  or  in  the 
country? 

12.  Do  na^Y^boTn  Gecmaa  ^^axents  use  the  rod  mora 
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freely  than  Amerioan  parents?  How  is  it  with  Irish  parents? 
with  Scandinavian  parents  ?  with  English  parents? 

13.  Were  yon  ever  whipped  when  you  were  a  pupil  in 
the  high  school?  Have  you  observed  any  one  who  was  cor- 
rected in  this  way  in  the  high  school  ?  If  so,  describe  the 
matter  in  detail,  and  state  your  opinion  respecting  the 
effect  of  the  punishment  upon  the  offender. 

14.  John  Locke  would  whip  a  child  if  he  was  obstinate. 
Describe  a  genuine  concrete  case  of  obstinacy  in  a  child, 
show  what  gave  rise  to  it,  how  it  was  handled,  and  with 
what  results. 

15.  Plutarch  thought  it  brutalized  a  child  to  strike 
him.  Have  you  known  cases  in  corroboration  of  Plu- 
tarch's view?  Have  you  known  cases  in  corroboration  of 
just  the  opposite  of  this  view?  Describe  the  cases  in  detaiL 

16.  Rousseau  and  Spencer  maintained  that  a  child  should 
be  made  to  appreciate  the  ill  consequences  upon  his  own 
welfare  of  any  wrong  act  for  which  he  might  be  responsible. 
In  the  light  of  your  own  experience,  discuss  the  view  held 
by  these  writers. 

17.  Make  out  a  list  of  typical  misdeeds  of  a  child  one 
year  old,  which  might  be  readily  and  effectively  corrected 
by  the  method  of  *^  natural  consequences.'*  Make  out  such 
a  list  for  a  child  three  years  old.  Ten  years  old.  A  youth 
nineteen  years  old. 

18.  Make  out  a  list  of  typical  misdeeds  of  a  child  one 
]rear  old  that  cannot  easily  be  corrected  by  the  method  of 
^*  natural  consequences."  Make  out  such  a  list  for  a  child 
five  years  old.  Ten  years  old.  Fifteen  years  old. 

19.  What  proportion  of  the  adults  you  know  well  (in- 
cluding yourself)  are  wont  to  ascribe  their  social  adversi- 
ties to  their  own  unfortunate  social  attitudes  ?  Discuss  the 
matter  at  length,  illustrating  your  position  with  definite 
concrete  cases. 

20.  Discuss  the  use  of  sarcasm  as  a  means  of  correo- 
tkm  for  wrong-doing.  Cite  cases  of  sacoai^^mfjua^v^ 
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paientB,  and  deseribe  their  infliwffioe  upon  the  ehikboi  Aqr 
haye  trained. 

21.  In  the  same  way  diflocm  the  nse  of  ridionle  as  a 
means  of  correetion  for  wrong^ing,  and  give  instanoes  of 
tiie  snooess  or  faulure  of  this  mode  of  prooedoie. 

22.  Also,  disooss  seolding  as  a  means  of  ooneetion,  and 
give  concrete  instances,  as  in  21. 

28.  What  is  the  social  and  educational  significance  of 
tiie  term  ^  an  incorrigible  child  "  ?  Describe  such  a  child, 
and  give  an  account  of  his  upbringing. 

24.  If  yon  had  been  asked  to  advise  Mr.  B ,  men- 

tioned  in  the  following  note,  regarding  the  control  of  his 
school,  what  counsel  would  yon  have  given  him  ? 

Mr.  B  wms  a  good  teaeher  to  &r  as  pvsienting  hia  rabjoeti  was 
oooeemed ;  but  when  it  oame  to  diseiplining  a  scliool,  ha  waa  sadlj  at 
fault.  In  the  first  place,  his  personal  appearanee  was  somewhat  against 
him,  and  his  aetions  only  serred  to  emphasise  the  defects,  so  that  he 
was  the  butt  of  all  the  students'  jokes.  He  was  nervous  and  exeitabk, 
and  very  inquisitive.  If  there  was  anj  commotion  in  the  rear  of  the 
room,  he  would  rush  down  there,  to  see  what  the  trouble  waa,  and  of 
course  everybodj  would  be  innocent.  He  insisted  upon  getting  and 
reading  everj  note  that  was  thrown  across  the  room,  and  this  delighted 
the  pupils,  for  often  the  notes  were  blank  sheets  of  paper  earefnllj 

folded,  or  some  joke  about  Mr.  R himself.  If  he  was  oonducttng 

a  class  in  the  assemblj  room,  he  would  interrupt  the  class  perhaps  half 
a  doxen  times,  to  go  to  pick  up  a  note,  or  to  talk  to  some  pupil  who 
was  whispering  ;  or  perhaps  he  would  violently  slam  his  book  on  the 
desk,  and  say,  —  **  We  will  have  to  wait  until  this  noise  eeaaes.'*  The 
noise  would  cease  for  just  about  five  minutes.  When  the  olass  hid 
resumed  work,  it  would  be  worse  than  ever.  Not  a  day  passed  but 

what  Mr.  B had  a  long  list  of  names  of  people  to  stay  after 

school.  But  this  was  n't  much  of  a  penalty,  for  Uiey  always  had  such 
a  good  time,  and  made  so  much  noise,  that  he  usually  dismissed  them 
before  the  time  was  up.  The  poor  man  put  up  with  this  behavior  on 
the  part  of  the  students  for  about  half  a  year,  and  then,  realizing  that 
he  had  no  control  over  them,  he  resigned  and  left  town. 

25.  How  would  you  deal  with  a  case  like  the  following? 

R.  was  one  ot  tVva  ama.T^«i\.  W3%  v\  tely  school,  but  he  had  noTer 
been  foroed  to  an^f  Wn^  ol  qotAxicX  \  VkA^^rovvci^^.^ifif^^VstUst.  Il's 
Mthority,  be  aou^t  Sn  vt  «i  inamww  ^»  %««»1  %sASi«^l»^^i«^  ^s^««. 
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I  ftToided  eomiiig  into  oonteot  with  liia  will  b]r  aieriatof  dipk>- 
matie  movemants.  Whsn  in  lir.  A.'f  elaiiei,  B.  broke  oroiy  role  of 
bobftTior  thmt  ooold  pouibl j  be  formed.  He  ate  euidy,  threw  peper^ 
talked  in  an  undertone,  and  eren  walked  aronnd  the  room,  ealling  on 
hit  different  frienda.  In  the  literary  sooietj,  fboold  a  friend  be  the 
prendent,  no  better  behaTed  boj  was  present.  Eyen  when  iome  one  he 
disliked  ocoapied  the  ehair,  his  eondnot  was  angelie  beside  his  nsoal 
■ehool  behavior.  When  he  himself  was  president,  he  demanded  and 
nsnallj  obtained  the  perf eet  order  which  enabled  a  soeietj  to  have  a 
good  leeoid  and  prodooe  good  work.  In  the  meetings  of  the  athletio 
elnb^  his  eoodoet,  while  not  always  perfect,  was  a  large  per  eent  better 
than  in  school.  In  the  meetings  of  his  class,  beoanse  he  disliked  one 
giri,  ho  took  adTantage  of  every  chance  to  be  on  the  opposite  side.  It 
always  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  his  great  lore  for  a  combat  of  will 
power  which  made  him  so  disagreeable.  Had  some  one  cmshed  him, 
probably  he  would  not  hare  continued  ;  but  he  was  always  vietorloas, 
and  enjoyed  not  only  the  victory,  but  the  fact  that  it  brought  him 
before  the  school,  and  made  t  be  eyes  of  the  students  large  with  wonder 
at  his  daring. 

26.  Below  are  desoribed  a  number  of  typical  oaaea  of  oof^ 
xeotion  in  the  home  and  in  the  sohooL  Discuss  each  case, 
indicating  what  principle  is  involved,  and  give  your  opinion 
as  to  whetiier  the  most  effective  method  was  employed  in 
each  instance. 

(a)  One  of  the  eighth-grade  pupils  in  a  Western  school  had  been 
a  constant  source  of  trouble  to  his  teacher.  Whenever  the  boy 
misbehaved,  the  teacher  became  exasperated  and  lost  his  tem- 
per in  trying  to  correct  him.  One  day  Harry  was  refused  per- 
mission  to  go  to  the  Library,  just  off  the  main  room.  The  boy 
went  in  spite  of  the  ref  usaL  He  was  requested  to  remain  in 
his  seat  during  recess  in  punishment  for  it.  But  thinking  he 
could  overrule  the  teacher,  he  got  up  to  leave.  The  teacher 
caught  him  by  the  collar,  and  was  about  to  administer  a  few 
blows,  when  the  boy  turned  and  struck  him  several  times. 
The  next  day  the  boy  was  expelled  from  school,  and  being 
idle  during  the  day,  he  grew  constantly  worse  outside  the 
schooL 

(h)  A  little  girl  had  received  a  piano  as  a  present.  As  long  as 
practicing  proved  a  novelty,  she  was  quite  willing  to  play  with- 
out being  told.  However,  after  a  couple  of  years  had  passed 
she  grew  tired  of  practicing  inoetsaa^^^«»\.  ida  vebarsi^.  A 
rsasomng,  coaxing,  or  scolding  cou\d  ini2ka\Mn  Y^^esd^R^^^^^^ 
1.  fSnaUy ,  her  faitti(W»  aftw  tiXyak^  iJtwA  «^ 
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ber  wttii  a  Boto  to  lier  miuie  leadMr,  ttoppiDg  tlw  leMOM^  adi 
1m  mad«  %  pntoiiM  of  lelliiig  the  piaao.  Tliii  waa  kept  ap 
lor  oTer  a  week  in  tpite  of  the  girl*!  tears  aod  protestationey 
and  profed  ao  effeetiTe  that  her  parento  had  no  man  troable 
with  her. 

(e)  One  of  the  moet  effective  ptiniahmenta  my  mother  ever  inffieted 
upon  me,  wae  to  deprire  me  of  the  pririlege  of  helping  her 
with  the  hooiehold  duties.  Not  nsoallj  a  Tery  industrious 
ehild,  immediately  upon  committing  some  deed  I  knew  to  be 
wrong,  I  was  filled  with  a  great  desire  to  help  everybody.  My 
mother^s  gentle  bat  firm  remarkt  **^  don't  need  any  of  yoor 
help  to-day/'  left  me  to  my  otherwise  well-loved  play  or  stoty- 
books.  But  the  stranger  the  realisation  that  I  ooold  not  be 
of  any  help,  the  greater  my  desire  to  work,  and  the  moia 
positive  the  decision  never  to  transgress  again. 

(d)  A  new  gymnasium  had  just  been  completed,  and  arrangements 
made  for  the  various  grades  to  nse  it.  Because  of  their  ezeito- 
ment  and  desire  to  get  into  the  new  work,  the  seventh-grade 
pupUs  were  so  disorderly  in  going  down  for  the  first  tims^ 
that  complaints  of  disturbance  came  from  several  other  rooms. 
Their  teacher.  Miss  A.,  reprimanded  them  gently,  telling  them 
how  other  children  were  disturbed.  But  she  was  new,  so  they 
resolved  to  try  her,  and  the  next  time  they  were  even  more 
noisy  than  before.  This  time  she  said  nothing  about  it,  and 
such  remarks  as  **  she 's  easy,"  were  heard  on  the  playground, 
for  they  thought  they  had  won  out.  It  happened  that  the 
sixth  and  seventh  grades  were  seated  together,  and  as  it  was 
desired  to  take  but  one  grade  to  the  gymnasium  at  a  time, 
arrangements  were  made  with  Miss  L.,  a  high-school  girl,  to 
remain  with  the  other  class.  The  time  for  the  next  class  came. 
The  children  hastily  put  away  their  books,  and  were  ready  to 
dash  downstairs,  many  of  them  bent  on  mischief.  Miss  L. 
appeared  at  the  door.  Miss  A.  said  quietly,  but  so  the  class 
could  hear,  **  We  do  not  need  you  to-day.  Miss  L.,  thank  you. 
There  is  tobe  nogymnastio  work  at  this  hour."  All  was  quiet 
then.  The  plans  of  the  children  were  foiled  ;  the  day  was  won. 
When  dismissed,  the  children  overdid  the  matter  of  going 
downstairs  quietly,  to  the  extent  of  not  doing  it  naturally. 
Miss  A.  made  no  comment.  She  knew  the  unnaturalness  would 
wear  off  better  without  it.  Many  of  the  children  appealed 
with  mbbers  on  the  next  day,  though  it  was  bright  and  sunny, 
because  they  thought  they  would  go  downstairs  more  quietly 
with  th«in  ou.  Tba  class  was  never  omitted  again,  nor  did 
any  moxa  QOiui^\«AXL\a  Qom%  lrai&  >^%  ^>^vt  VMusS^Ta. 
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ii  Ml  orphfto,  and  his  grandfather  and  grandmother  are 
attepipting  to  bring  him  up.  I^ike  most  boyi  of  hie  age,  ha 
has  tried  to  smoke;  and  he  and  several  of  his  companions 
will  go  anywhere  ont  of  the  grandfather's  sight  and  smoke. 
When  his  grandfather  first  discovered  him,  he  grasped  him 
bj  the  arm  and  led  him  into  the  house,  and  we  knew  some- 
thing serious  was  about  to  happen.  It  was  not  long  before 
we  heard  the  boy  screaming.  We  oould  hear  his  grandfather 
whipping  him,  scolding  him,  and  even  swearing  at  him.  The 
very  next  day,  however,  this  boy  was  canght  again  at  the  sama 
trick,  and  he  received  the  same  punishment ;  but  it  did  not 
enre  him.  The  boy  was  willing  to  take  the  chances  of  escaping 
bis  grandfather.  The  punishment  he  received  only  made  him 
angry  and  stnbbom,  and  he  grew  very  heartily  to  dislike  his 
grandfather.  He  was  a  boy  who  was  lovable  if  approached  in 
the  right  manner,  and  he  would  do  almost  anything  for  yoa 
if  yon  would  only  treat  him  kindly. 

(/)  It  was  not  long  before  another  case  of  discipline  for  smoking 
came  to  my  notice,  which  amused  me  at  first,  but  which  proved 
the  wiser  of  the  two  methods.  The  second  boy's  father  dis- 
covered him  in  his  lumber  yard  smoking  the  stub  of  an  old 
cigar  he  had  found.  He  had  evidently  just  begun  at  it.  When 
he  saw  his  father,  he  was  about  to  throw  away  the  cigar,  but 
his  father  said,  **  No,  don't  do  that;  come  with  me  and  finish 
smoking  it."  He  took  the  child  to  his  place  of  business,  and 
saw  that  he  finished  the  cigar.  Of  course,  it  made  the  boy 
deathly  sick,  but  he  could  only  blame  himself.  He  was  very 
much  ashamed.  He  begged  his  father  not  to  tell  anybody 
about  it,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  he  has  never  tried  smoking 
since  that  time. 

(g)  When  my  little  nephew  was  three  years  old,  he  was  possessed 
of  the  disagreeable  habit  of  biting  people.  It  seemed  an 
micontrollable  passion  with  him.  He  could  never  resist  the 
temptation  to  test  the  strength  of  his  strong  white  teeth.  Ona 
day,  when  he  had  made  the  matter  very  serious  by  biting  his 
baby  sister's  fingers  severely,  bis  mother  realized  that  some- 
thing desperate  must  be  done.  It  happened  that  at  this  time 
his  baby  sister  was  the  possessor  of  six  sturdy  little  teeth, 
which  had  had  excellent  training  upon  an  ivory  ring.  The 
mother  bade  the  boy  to  put  his  finger  into  baby's  mouth,  in 
order  to  discover  how  many  teeth  she  had.  The  little  fellow 
immediately  complied  with  the  request,  and  a  moment  later 
he  withdrew  his  hand  with  a  shriek  ot  i^^«  ^^^aii  ^N»a^» 
discovered  the  sensation  c&iised  \>7  %\A\A.TV»a  «a^T«!««^ 
eaied  the  child  of  bia  onloriunaia  \ia\aV 
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(k)  A  boj  of  about  fire  yean  was  aa  onlj  ehild  in  a  family.  Om 
day  he  was  playing  with  the  kitten,  palling  its  tail  and  ears, 
and  patting  his  fingers  in  its  eyes,  nntil  finally  his  mother  in- 
terfered, and  told  him  very  gently  that  it  hart  the  kitten.  He 
paid  no  attention  to  her,  bat  kept  on.  She  finally  offered  him 
oandy  if  he  woald  stop.  He  took  the  candy  greedily,  keeping 
one  hand  on  the  eat;  and  when  the  oandy  was  gone,  and  his 
mother  had  tamed  her  attention  to  something  else,  he  went 
baek  again  to  the  eat.  His  mother  oontinaed  to  bay  him  off 
with  eandy  nntil  the  snpply  was  ezhaasted,  when  she  admin- 
istered a  few  slaps,  with  the  promise  of  his  reoeiring  harder 
ones  when  his  faUier  should  return.  This  only  made  him  solky 
and  obstinate,  and  when  the  eat  was  forcibly  remoyed  from 
his  grasp,  he  lay  on  the  floor  and  screamed  lustily. 

(t)  A  boy  in  the  fifth  grade  had  a  habit  of  laughing  aloud  when 
anything  out  of  the  ordinary  happened  in  sohooL  Often  in 
his  work  something  would  **  strike  him  funny  "  and  he  would 
giye  a  Tery  audible  and  annoying  ha  t  ha  t  The  teacher  tried 
corporal  punishment  at  last,  but  it  was  of  no  avaiL  She  was 
not  strong  enough  to  whip  the  boy  so  that  it  would  hurt  him. 
He  had  no  fear  of  the  whipping,  and  took  it  rather  as  a  joke. 
The  annoyance  to  the  teacher  brought  no  great  dissatisfao- 
tioo  to  him,  nor  depriyed  him  of  any  privilege,  so  he  had  no 
incentive  to  stop  laughing  for  his  own  good. 

(j)  The  incident  I  am  about  to  relate  took  place  in  a  fourth-grade 
penmanship  class.  One  of  the  boys  in  this  class  had  a  tend- 
ency to  do  little  things  to  aggravate  the  teacher.  At  first  the 
latter  tried  to  overlook  many  of  the  things  which  this  boy  did, 
thinking  that  by  so  doing  she  might  through  kindness  get  him 
to  mend  his  ways.  Finally,  however,  seeing  that  this  device 
was  not  going  to  work,  she  decided  to  try  another  plan. 

One  day  she  told  the  class  to  place  their  pens  on  their  desks, 
and  when  she  gave  the  signal  they  were  all  to  take  them 
up  at  the  same  time  and  begin  writing.  This  boy,  however, 
decided  he  did  not  want  to  take  up  his  pen  with  the  others,  so 
when  the  signal  was  g^ven  he  made  no  attempt  to  take  up 
his  pen.  The  teacher,  on  observing  this,  said  not  a  word,  but 
immediately  walked  down  to  where  the  boy  was  sitting,  took 
him  by  the  coat  collar,  and  marched  him  out  of  the  room, 
teUing  him  that  when  he  was  ready  to  go  on  and  do  things 
when  he  was  told  to,  he  might  come  back.  The  boy  remained 
out  of  the  room  only  a  short  time.  He  then  returned,  quietly 
took  his  seat,  and  thereafter  was  ever  ready  to  do  aa  he  was 
told. 

(k)  AmoUieTmQU«b^^\MoriMMdhadadtlU^ 
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eight  yean  old,  who  oontinualljr  diaoheyed  emy  wiah  or  ooni- 
mand  of  bor  mother.  Finally,  as  a  laat  resort,  the  despair 
ing  mother  said:  ^  If  yoa  do  that  again,  I  will  put  yon  in  the 
dtfk  cellar.'*  The  child  turned  away  and  disobeyed.  Immedi- 
ately the  mother  pat  the  girl  in  the  cellar  as  threatened.  For 
a  Tcry  short  time  all  was  quiet,  then  followed  the  most  fear- 
ful, terrorized,  heartrending  yells.  The  trembling  mother 
standing  outside  the  door  was  almost  as  frightened  as  the 
child,  until  she  heard  the  yells  abruptly  oease,  and  a  low 
moan  follow;  and  then  she  tore  the  door  open,  and  picked  up 
the  pale  and  unconscious  child.  The  child  did  not  seem  aaj 
more  obedient  after  this  experience;  but  as  a  result  of  tha 
punishment  she  is  to  this  day  **  scared  to  death  **  of  the  dark. 

(I)  When  I  was  about  nine  years  old  I  attended  a  country  school. 
One  of  the  boys  of  the  school  was  Tcry  fond  of  whispering. 
The  teacher  soon  began  to  make  him  stand  in  the  comer  ererj 
time  he  did  it.  I  am  sure  that  boy  stood  in  the  comer  at  leart 
twice  CTcry  day  during  the  entire  eight  months  of  the  school 
year.  This  punishment  was  futile,  for  the  boy  continued  to 
whisper  whenever  it  was  possible. 

(m)  My  brother  (age  seven)  had  been  forgetting  to  put  on  hia 
overshoes  before  coming  home  from  school  at  the  noon  hour. 
He  was  reminded  of  it  time  after  time  when  he  started  off  in 
the  morning,  but  every  noon  he  came  home  without  them  and 
got  his  scolding.  After  this  had  been  going  on  for  some  time, 
he  was  met  at  the  door  one  noon,  and  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  house.  He  was  sent  back  to  the  schoolhouse  for  his  over* 
•hoes.  He  protested  and  cried,  but  he  had  to  go  back — a  dia- 
tance  of  about  five  blocks  —  before  he  could  have  his  dinner. 
And  it  wai  the  very  lasl  time  he  forgot  his  ovexahoei. 


XVI.  SUGGESTION 

1.  Plato  would  not  allow  the  yonng  to  listen  to  storief 
that  described  sacred  beings  as  indulging  in  any  coarse  or 
immoral  practices,  lest  they  shoold  derive  ricions  sugges- 
tions therefrom.  Do  we  permit  our  children  to  hear  any 
stories  of  this  character  ?  Be  specific  in  your  reply. 

2.  Plato  would  banish  from  the  nursery  and  the  school- 
room all  stories  describing  ugly  or  horrible  people  or  things, 
so  that  the  young  might  not  become  acquainted  with  such 
objects.  Do  we  banish  such  stories  from  ^fieflait^aKj^ 
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iat  or  schoolrooms  ?  Is  the  effect  of  these  stories  imwhole* 
some?  Why? 

8.  Plato  would  not  allow  children  to  hear  tales  of  ogres 
or  goblins  or  other  beings  which  would  frighten  them.  Do 
we  agree  with  Plato  in  our  present-day  practice  ?  Make  out 
a  list  of  tales  commonly  told  to  children,  in  which  the  ele- 
ment of  fear  is  the  dominant  one. 

4.  In  telling  children  the  story  of  Little  Bed  Riding-hood, 
say,  would  you  omit  or  transform  the  scene  in  which  the 
wolf  eats  the  grandmother  ?  Why  ? 

6.  In  the  light  of  our  discussion  of  suggestion,  speak  of 
the  benefit  or  the  harm  that  would  come  to  a  child  from 
reading  each  of  the  following,  as  types :  (a)  The  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey ;  (5)  The  Old  Testament ;  (c)  The  Greek 
Myths ;  (d)  Old  English  Folk  Tales ;  (e)  Mother  Goose; 
(/)^sop'8  Fables;  (gr)  Siegfried;  (A)  Beowulf;  (t) 
Sobin  Hood ;  (J)  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table ;  (i)  Bob- 
inson  Crusoe;  (J)  Alice  in  Wonderland;  (m)  Hiawatha; 
(n)  The  Great  Stone  Face;  (o)  Lady  Nicotine ;  {p)  The 
King  of  the  Golden  Biver. 

6.  Discuss  the  psychological  and  social  effects  upon  the 
young  of  (a)  a  book  like  ^^  Peck's  Bad  Boy  "  (&)  ;  the  sort 
of  book  people  have  in  mind  when  they  describe  it  as  a 
**  Sunday-school  book '' ;  (c)  the  ^^  funny  page  "  of  the  Sun- 
day newspaper. 

7.  Plato  would  not  permit  children  to  hear  stories  in 
which  death  was  depicted  as  an  undesirable  or  dreadful  ex- 
perience. Do  we  tell  such  stories  to  our  children  ?  Is  the 
effect  good  or  otherwise  ?  Why  ? 

8.  Speak  in  particular  upon  the  social  and  moral  value 
on  childhood  of  (a)  &iry  tales ;  (&)  myths ;  (c)  fables. 

9.  Should  children  be  told  ghost  stories?  Give  your 
reasons  in  full. 

10.  Plato  would  not  allow  a  boy  to  ^'sow  wild  oats'*; 
liOcke  would  give  \i\m  ^gc^atet'NafiX^SA*  ^S^^s8fw»a.do  you 
take  sides?  WYiy^l 
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11.  Plato  would  not  pennit  the  young  to  listen  to  mnslo 
which  suggested  softness  or  indcdenoe  or  luxury,  —  the 
Ionian  and  the  Lydian  harmonies,  for  example.  Do  we  think 
there  are  any  harmonies  which  our  children  should  not 
hear?  If  so,  what  ones  are  generaUy  condemned? 

12.  Which  of  our  familiar  melodies  suggest  indolence, 
luxury,  and  softness  ?  Would  you  banish  these  from  the 
home  and  the  school  ?  Why? 

18.  Which  of  our  melodies  frequently  heard  suggest  (a) 
oourage,  (hi)  fortitude,  (c)  endurance,  (c7)  calmness,  (a) 
temperance?  (/)  charity,  (^)  humility,  (A)  courtesy? 
Would  you  give  them  a  prominent  place  in  the  training 
^children?  Why? 

14.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  yotmg  of  songs  such  as:-— 

(a)  Little  Annie  Booney. 

(&)  There  'U  be  a  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town  To-night 
'     (e)  Yankee  Doodle. 

((f)  The  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

(a)  Should  Auld  Acquaintance  be  Forgot? 
(/)  Dixie. 

16.  Plato  and  Aristotle  would  not  allow  such  musical  in- 
struments as  the  flute  to  be  heard  by  children.  Would  you 
banish  certain  instruments  from  the  home  and  the  school  ? 
Why?  GKve  specific  evidence  showing  the  good  and  evil 
effects  of  different  instruments. 

16.  Locke  maintains  that  when  a  mother  addresses  her 
young  daughter  as  "My  Little  Queen,"  "  My  Lovely  Prin- 
cess," and  so  on,  she  cultivates  vanity  in  the  child.  Do  you 
agree?  Discuss  the  matter  by  citing  definite  cases  where 
good  or  ill  results  have  followed  from  this  practice. 

17.  Locke  maintains,  alflo,  that  when  parents  beat  their 
children  they  suggest  cruelty  to  them,  and  so  corrupt  them. 
Do  you  agree  ?  Discuss  this  question  in  connection  with  the 
adage,  *^  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child." 

18.  JWfcher,  Locke  dedlarea\iiat^\LWi^^^ 

ebildren  to  eat,  saymg  to  tbem,  ^^NTbafc  cmi\  ^^^^^'^•^ 
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jog  wooldKkaT'^aiidioflP^thqrioggMtintempcrai^ 
f^ttoaj  to  Um&bbu  DiieuM  Loeke*ft  Tiew. 

19.  In  pgctcntdaj  echiotimiml  Ktermture  one  oftBii  readg 
tbe  ftdlowiiig  stetement:  ^  It  is  impoflnUe  to  makB  s  ebOd 
good  by  pmuBliuig  him.'*  What  do  those  who  maloB  sudi  a 
atatement  mean  bj  it?  How  do  thqr  think  a  child  can  be 
made  good?  Diaooae  the  whole  matter. 

20.  Win  the  praising  of  a  nei|^b(»^s  ehikben  bj  s  mo- 
ther tend  to  make  her  own  ehiUien  imitate  those  who  aie 
ptaised?  GKre  qiecifio  examples  to  iUnstrate  joor  Tiew  of 
the  matter. 

21.  Suggest  praetioaUe  and  effeetiTe  methods  of  diqieD- 
ing  a  child's  fear  of  the  dark,  and  state  the  principle  upoa 
which  each  method  is  based« 

22.  Comment  on  this  method,  suggested  in  a  recent  book 
on  the  training  of  children,  —  ^  Tell  the  child  who  is  afraid 
of  the  dark  that  the  flowers,  grass,  trees,  birds,  and  soon, 
axe  sleeinng  peaoefoUy  and  happily  out  in  the  night.** 

28.  Suppose  a  child  has  a  tendency  to  become  angiy 
upon  slight  provocation,  partioolarly  in  his  relations  with 
certain  indiyidoals,  —  coold  you  assist  him  by  snggestion 
to  control  himself? 

24.  Could  you,  by  suggestion,  cure  a  child  of  the  hafait 
of  biting  his  nails  ?  Describe  s  case  of  this  sort  yon  have 
known. 

26.  Discuss  the  following  in  the  light  of  the  principles 
of  suggestion,  —  ^  A  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath." 

26.  In  the  same  way  discuss  this  sentiment,  —  ^  Be  not 
oyeroome  by  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good." 

27.  Also  this,  —  ^Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but 
deliver  us  from  eviL" 

28.  Many  children  under  presentday  urban  conditions 

are  ^^finioky  "  about  their  food.  ParentB,  as  a  rule,  urge 

them,  usually  a^nst  their  desires,  to  eat  certain  dishes 

becaose  they  ate  imXan^icraA^  C^^Xn^^\as«D^»\ab&^\i;^ «. child 

before  he  goes  to  ^ba  \aX^»^\*JBM^^\anv\«^^^ 
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that  article,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  nnoe  it  is  good  for 
him,  and  he  mast  do  as  the  others  do,  and  so  on.  Comment 
en  this  method  of  influencing  a  child's  dietetic  habits. 

29.  If  in  discussing  the  above  question  you  ^  not  ap- 
prove of  the  parent's  methods,  suggest  the  course  that 
should  be  pursued  with  a  ^^  finicky  "  child,  and  state  the 
principles  involved. 

80.  Make  out  a  list  of  poems  best  adapted  to  suggest 
the  attitudes  mentioned  in  problem  18. 

81.  In  the  same  way  make  out  a  list  of  pictures  in  ao> 
eordanoe  with  instructions  g^ven  in  problem  18. 

82.  Are  pupils  in  the  high  school  more  easily  or  less 
easily  influenced  by  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
than  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  elementary  school  ? 
Which  group  of  pupils  is  the  more  responsive  to  physical 
environments? 

88.  Are  people  bom  and  bred  in  the  country  more  easily 
or  less  easily  influenced  by  suggestion  than  people  bom 
and  bred  in  the  city?  What  is  the  evidence  bearing  on  this 
problem? 

84.  Is  Hawthorne's  story  of  ''  The  Oreat  Stone  Face,** 
already  referred  to,  psychologically  sound  ?  If  so,  extend  the 
principle  to  familiar  situations  of  daily  life. 

86.  Is  there  anything  in  the  common  saying  that  a  hus- 
band and  a  wife  grow  in  time  to  look  alike  ?  Work  out 
the  principle  involved. 

86.  Through  a  careful  study  of  national  and  individual 
character  and  temperament,  show  what  is  the  peculiar  in* 
fluenoe,  if  any,  upon  human  nature  of  living  in  these  various 
regions: — 

(a)  In  tlie  moontsins,  as  at  Leadville,  or 
h)  On  the  prmiiie,  as  in  North  Dakota. 

(c)  By  the  aeashore,  as  at  Boston. 

(d)  On  the  banks  of  great  rivers,  as  the  Mississippi  or  the  Rhine. 

(e)  In  regions  noted  for  doads  and  iog,aa  liOiAou  en  ^w>iCO>%% 

(j^)  In  reghoB  noted  for  sonsluDe,  a»  'kion!^  CaiiA  «  ^b^Nidwc^ 
(kliianuL 
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(jg>)  la  fegioBs  of  popeiul  wunnMHTy  m  ia  Flovida. 

(h)  la   regions  of   vtU-nigh   porpttoal  winftery  as  ia 

Swodan. 

(i)  In  regions  of  ehanging  seasons,  as  in  Berlin  or  Madison. 
(f)  In  regions  barren  of  flowers  and  all  Tegetation,  as  at  Bntte. 

87.  What  ia  the  influenoeupon  the  yoimgof  readingthe 
details  of  orimes  in  the  newspapers  ?  What  is  the  influence 
upon  adults?  Gte  concrete  instances  to  illustrate  your 
answer. 

88.  What  is  the  influence  upon  boys  of  reading  Cooper's 
novels  ?  Cite  specific  cases. 

89.  Is  it  good  policy  to  allow  criminally  inclined  persons 
to  witness  the  execution  of  one  condemned  to  death  for 
crime?  Why? 

40.  A  university  professor,  upon  reading  Scott's  ^  So- 
cial Education,"  wrote  out  the  following  comments  and 
questions.  He  proposes  a  number  of  problems  involving 
principles  of  suggestion,  and  other  principles  of  social  de- 
velopment and  education.  Discuss  each  problem  in  the  li^ 
of  principles  developed  in  the  text :  — 

In  obapter  i,  Pirofessor  Seott's  main  tliesis  seems  to  be :  Tbesdiools 
must  develop  indwidual  Uberty  together  with/mdlte  rfffNmiiMZtCy.  Lib- 
erty is  to  be  realized  by  self-direotion,  self-organisation,  self-eontrol ; 
responsibility  is  to  be  realised  by  obedience  to  the  aathority  of  tsaeh- 
ers,  of  parents,  of  social  canses. 

This  chapter  has  helped  to  raise  anew  io  my  mind  the  greatest  prob- 
lem of  the  teacher,  —  how  can  he  co5rdinate  his  efforts  to  develop  in 
hii  students  individuality  wisely  directed  far  social  responsUnlityt  As  I 
see  the  matter,  the  efforts  of  a  teacher  are  to  be  expended  — 

(1)  As  an  instructor  :  imparting  information,  knowledge. 

(2)  As  a  director  :  supervising  individual  activities  in  acquiring  and 
imparting  knowledge. 

(3)  As  a  leader :  inspiring  individual  service  for  society. 

Several  questions  and  a  few  criticisms  and  observations  I  desire  to 
offer,  as  to  proper  coordination  of  these  efforts. 

(1)  Does  the  above  olassiflcation  cover  all  of  a  teacher's  duties  ? 

(2)  Are  there  any  fields  in  which  a  teacher's  only  duty  is  imparting 
information  ?  Not  many  teachers  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
Ant  and  i\i«  laootA  ^TAvoiUi,  "^VaA  tAuths  of  the  tmrhers  of 
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my  higlMohool  and  ooUege  days  did  nothing  move  than  imparl 
information. 

(3)  Would  it  not  be  folly  to  attempt  to  raggest  locial  relationahipa 
in  a  olaas  in  Greek  grammar,  for  inBtance  ? 

(4)  How  far  ean  one  wisely  attempt  to  keep  these  aotiTitiet  dis- 
tinot  ?  Can  the  teacher  say  to  himself,  *'  To-day,  I  will  impart 
information  only  ;  to-morrow,  I  will  stimulate  independent 
thought  in  a  certain  class  ;  the  next  day,  I  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ereate  a  desire  for  public  senrioe  **  ? 

(6)  Or  is  **  character  "  (which  may  be  called  an  unselfish  desire  to 
atrre  society  )  '*  a  by-product,''  as  President  Wilson  says  ?  la 
it  something  to  be  absorbed  unconsciously  by  students  ? 

(6)  To  what  extent  may  a  teacher  moralize  in  the  classroom  ; 
for  instance,  in  American  History  in  dealing  with  the  life  of 
Hamilton*  the  raid  of  John  Brown,  or  the  recognition  of 
Panama? 

(7)  One  of  the  wealthy  men  of  — -,  with  whom  I  play  golf,  fre- 
quently refers  to  the  uniyersity  in  his  town  as  "  that so- 
cialistic institution."  He  unsparingly  condemns  the  attitude 
taken  by  ^  adTanced  thinkers."  If  a  teacher  dares  not  express 
what  he  heUeves,  does  he  not  lose  most  of  his  power  of  inspira- 
tion? 

(8)  I  once  took  a  course  in  economics  under  a  man  who  wonld 
ncTcr  commit  himself  as  to  his  own  belief.  We  did  not  know 
whether  he  was  a  high-tari£F  or  a  free-trade  man.  Is  this  the 
right  attitude  for  the  teacher  to  assume  ?  Does  it  not  create 
the  impression  among  students  that  the  teacher  is  timid,  or  in 
a  state  of  doubt  himself?  Would  it  not  be  better  frankly  to 
state  one's  private  judgment  ?  If  the  teacher  has  rightly  stim- 
nlated  independence  and  freedom  on  the  part  of  his  students, 
may  he  not  safely  expound  his  convictions,  if  he  is  careful  to 
state  the  other  side  ?  Indeed,  is  not  the  right  to  disagree  with 
the  instructor  an  essential  element  in  creating  liberty  t 

(9)  Of  certain  men  I  have  heard  it  said  by  students  who  are  pre- 
paring for  examination :  **  Well,  old has  this  hobby.  He 

belieyes  so  and  so.  Just  touch  him  on  that  point  and  jar  the 
other  fellow,  if  you  want  a  high  mark."  What  is  the  influence 
of  such  a  teacher  upon  his  pupils  ? 

(10)  After  all,  is  not  real  power  of  leadership,  in  a  teacher  as  in  any 
other  person,  an  indefinable  element  of  personality,  which  can- 
not be  reduced  to  rules  or  even  analyssed  ?  If  a  teacher  finds 
himself  studying  the  laws  of  leadership  in  order  that  he  may 
intpire,  does  he  not  thereby  show  that  he  has  no  intpiTatiimal 
qualities  which  can  make  him  a  leader  ? 
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XVIL   IMITATION 

1.  Describe  the  first  imitatiye  act  of  any  cliild  jou  know. 
What  was  the  age  of  the  child  at  the  time  the  imitation 
occurred?  Grive  the  evidence  showing  it  was  a  genuine  act 
of  imitation. 

2.  Describe  in  detail  the  intellectual  and  any  other  re- 
sults of  the  first  imitations  of  a  child. 

8.  Write  out  a  list  of  the  more  common  dramatic  per- 
formances of  a  typical  year-old  city  boy.  Of  a  typical  year- 
old  girL  Are  there  any  essential  difEerences  between  the  two? 

4.  Write  out  a  list  of  the  ordinary  impersonations  of  a 
dty-bred  boy  of  seven.  Of  a  city-bred  girl  of  this  age. 
What  are  the  essential  distinctions  between  them  ? 

6.  What  do  city  boys  of  the  age  of  fifteen  imitate  most 
freely?  What  do  city  girls  imitate?  Describe  %  concrete 
case  in  each  instance. 

6.  Show  in  what  respects  the  imitations  and  impei;sona- 
tions  of  boys  and  girls  bom  and  bred  in  the  country  differ 
from  those  of  children  in  the  city.  Account  for  any  differ- 
ences you  find. 

7.  What  aspect  of  the  life  about  them  do  children 
reproduce  more  or  less  faithfully  in  their  sandpiles?  Does 
it  make  a  difference  whether  the  children  are  five,  eight,  or 
twelve  years  of  age?  Are  there  differences  between  city 
and  country  children  ? 

8.  Describe  in  detail  a  concrete  case  of  doll  play  on  the 
part  of  a  girl  of  four  years  of  age.  In  what  way  does  this 
play  change  as  the  girl  develops  ? 

9.  Discuss  the  value  of  doU  play  for  a  girl.  Ask  some 
woman  in  whose  judgment  you  have  confidence  just  what 
benefit  or  injury  she  thinks  she  received  from  doU  play. 
Would  boys  receive  benefit  from  playing  with  dolls  ? 

10.  Is  there  any  object  that  serves  the  boy  in  his  play  as 
the  doll  serves  the  girl  ?  Observe  this  matter  for  yourselfi 
and  then  adL  ]^ax«xiVa\A  ^^^  t\^\x  opinion. 
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11.  Is  the  game  of  marbles  imitative  ?  Is  it  impencmap 
tive  ?  Work  this  matter  out  in  detaiL 

12.  What  type  of  person  in  the  community  you  know 
best  is  most  freely  impersonated  by  girls  of  ten  years  of  age  ? 
by  girls  of  fifteen  years  of  age  ?  by  boys  of  these  ages  ? 

13.  Describe  the  characteristics  of  the  teacher  whom 
you  imitated  most  largely  during  your  own  school  career. 
Say  why  this  particular  teacher  had  so  marked  an  influ- 
ence upon  you.  Did  he  or  she  have  a  similar  influence  upon 
your  classmates? 

14.  As  you  look  back  over  your  school  life,  do  you  find  any 
teachers  whom  jou  endeavored  not  to  copy  in  any  respect? 
If  so,  say  why  they  should  have  affected  you  in  tiiis  way. 

16.  Are  you  conscious  of  copying  any  individual  at  your 
present  stage  of  development  ?  If  so,  in  what  particulars, 
and  why?  Do  you  meet  persons  who  stimulate  you  to  do 
just  the  opposite  from  what  they  do  themselves  ? 

16.  Describe  a  case  of  a  child  or  an  adult  who  acquired 
stuttering,  stammering,  facial  twitching,  or  any  other 
peculiarity  through  imitation. 

17.  Have  you  known  of  families  in  which  a  dissolute 
father  was  the  means  of  making  his  children  severely  absti- 
nent ?  Discuss  the  principles  involved. 

18.  Have  you  known  of  irritable,  fault-finding,  shrewish 
mothers  who  have  had  self-controlled,  quiet,  considerate 
daughters  ?  Discuss  the  principles  involved. 

19.  In  your  opinion,  what  are  the  advantages  of  co- 
education in  the  elementary  school?  in  the  high  school?  in 
the  college  ?  Are  there  disadvantages  ? 

20.  In  the  co-educational  high  school  you  know  best,  do 
tiie  boys  set  the  fashion  in  dress  and  conduct  for  the  girls  ? 
Is  it  the  other  way  around  ?  Or  are  the  sexes  uninfluenced 
by  one  another  in  these  respects  ? 

21.  Could  you  duplicate  the  following  testimony  of  a 
school  principal?  Comment  on  this  testimony  from  the 
standpoint  of  t»eaching  the  evils  of  smokin:|^\— > 
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8«v«ffil  aiflilb-grads  Im^swImi  earns  vadflr  nj«bniTalmIail  yett 
Imnwd  to  mockB,  Tbey  Imd  in  a  eollige  tow,  and  ptayed  basketball 
and  bowled  at  tba  gymiMiiinin,  where  thejr  iall  in  with  tbeeoUege  fel- 
lowa.  Eaeb  of  them  when  individaally  qneetioned  etated  Tolantarilj 
that  he  learned  to  erooke  becanee  the  eoUege  BMn  apptofod  of  it,  and 
rather  ridiealedthoee  who  did  n't  In  moet  hntaDoee  the  boje*  fathen 
did  not  smoke  and  dieapprored  of  the  hafait»  and  the  bojs  really  stood 
afainet  the  nee  of  tobaeeo  themaelTee^  hot  they  ooold  not  f aee  the 
Mpotatkm  they  wore  likely  to  hava  with  tUe  OM  elaM  of  I 
caM  they  did  not  I 


22.  ThefoUowingareocmeraie  exmmplesof  imittttiTeaiid 
allied  aetiyitieB,'  diiiwiiwed  in  Chiqiter  XVll  of  the  tert 
Diieass  each  case,  indicating  (1)  the  appropriate  age  of  the 
ohild  or  children  whose  performancea  are  described ;  (2) 
the  motiTe  of  the  performer;  (8)  the  probaUe  effect  of  the 
imitation  npon  the  indrridnal's  inteUectnal  and  emotional 
processee,  and  his  adjustment  to  his  environment ;  (4)  the 
influence  npon  his  character  of  his  impersonation  of  people 
or  things :  — 

(a)  I  watehed  this  ehild  for  twenty  minntet,  and  this  is  what  be 
did.  He  eame  out  of  the  hooie»  and  set  off  at  a  trot  round 
and  round  the  house.  He  looked  serioos.  Now  and  then  be 
stopped,  and  said  something  to  himself.  A  girl  oame  oat  of 
the  hoose,  and  attempted  to  lead  him  in.  He  shook  her  ofl^ 
saying,  "  I  'm  going  to  be  a  horse  I "  and  began  to  trot  round 
the  house  again.  After  a  time  be  went  up  to  the  side  of  the 
house,  pawed  the  ground  with  bis  feet,  and  acted  like  a  horse 
going  into  a  stall. 

Qf)  Arthur  amused  himself  a  part  of  the  afternoon  playing  fsed 
the  pig.  He  had  a  tin  pail,  into  whioh  be  pat  whatoTer  be 
oould  lay  bis  bands  on.  He  carried  this  to  a  comer  of  the 
room  and  emptied  it  He  held  bis  arm  Tory  stiff  when  he 
carried  the  full  pail,  as  if  it  were  heavy  ;  and  he  would  raise 
the  pail  slowly,  taking  hold  of  the  bottom  to  empty  it.  On 
the  way  back  be  would  swing  the  pail  lightly.  I  looked  in  tbe 
comer,  and  found  many  cards,  six  tin  boxes,  some  box  eofen, 
spools,  clothespins,  apples,  a  doll,  and  other  toys.  He  had 
been  talking  aboat  bis  pig ;  and  when  be  saw  me  looking  at 
the  things  he  said,  **  I 's  feeding  my  pig." 

*  A  number  of  them  are  taken,  with  some  modifications,  from  BnsnH 
ChUd  ObservatioM. 
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(c)  I  iMidtoOM  OM  in  the  next  room  eay,  <«Bangl''  Then  I 

heaid  my  fiither't  Toioe  asking  Nathan  what  he  was  doing, 
'^Shootug  partridges,"  said  Nathan.  *<How  many  did  jon 
get?**  '^Two.**  I  went  to  see  what  Nathan  was  doing.  He 
had  aa  old  stove-hook  and  some  clothespins.  He  would  pat 
two  elotbespins  inside  the  hook,  and  holding  it  above  his 
head,  say,  '*  Bang."  He  did  this  eight  times. 

(d)  Thomas  plays  sell  meat  from  a  wagon.  His  wagon  is  the 
inside  of  a  table  with  a  long  bolt.  When  he  poshes  the  bolt 
in  he  shuts  the  wagon  ;  when  he  pulls  it  out  he  opens  the 
wagon.  He  insists  on  details  like  this  :  *'  Do  yon  want  to  buy 
any  meat?"  **  Yes ;  what  kind  have  you  ?  How  mnoh  is  it 
a  ponnd?"  '•Ten  oento."  <' Bring  me  in  two  pounds." ~ 
**  Get  your  plate  and  bring  oat  your  book."  I  get  a  book,  as 
requested,  and  go  to  the  wagon.  He  wishes  me  to  stand  first 
on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  that  I  may  see  all  the 
meat.  He  makes  belioTe  write  in  the  book,  shuto  the  wagon, 
and  goes  on  to  another  cnstomer. 

{#)  A  hand-organ  man  was  playing  in  the  street  Tommy  stood 
by,  and  imitated  his  movements.  The  next  day  I  saw  Tommy 
in  the  yard  with  some  other  children,  playing  for  them.  His 
left  hand  was  the  organ,  and  his  right  hand  turned  the  crank 
by  moving  around  the  left  hand.  He  made  the  sound  **  de, 
de,  de,"  etc  Every  few  minutes  he  put  his  hand  over  his 
shoolder  as  if  to  fix  a  strap,  and  then  walked  slowly  away,  as 
if  eaixying  a  heavy  load.  He  then  played  in  another  pla^. 
C/)  Daisy  made  a  little  indosure  in  a  comer  of  the  room  by 
meant  of  chairs,  which  she  called  her  house.  She  was  a 
nnxae,  and  the  doll  was  sick.  An  imaginary  doctor  was  present 
a  part  of  the  time,  and  she  conversed  with  him  about  the 
iiekness.  After  about  twenty  minutes  the  house  became  a 
aehoolroom,  and  she  was  a  teacher. 

Qi)  Delia  played  house  with  a  smaller  child.  The  house  was  a 
large  mi^  spread  in  the  yard.  On  one  end  was  a  box,  sur- 
rounded by  four  sticks  laid  in  the  form  of  a  square.  On  the 
box  were  bits  of  broken  glass  and  crockery  arranged  as  on 
a  table.  This  was  the  kitchen.  Outside  this  was  the  parlor. 
Delia,  seated  in  her  rocking-chair,  was  rocking  her  doll,  sing- 
ing, and  giving  orders  to  the  other  child,  who  was  busying 
herself  with  the  dishes.  I  heard  Delia  say,  <<  Oh,  dear  I  I  want 
to  go  to  that  concert  to-night,  and  I  don't  see  how  I  can  with 
seven  ehildren  to  take  care  of.  I  never  saw  such  a  man  as  my 
hnsbaad  is,  anyway.  He  is  n't  like  any  other  man.  He  might 
take  care  of  the  baby  once  in  a  while,  anyway,  I  should  think. 
Willyougowithmeiflgo?"  They  played  this  about  aa  how. 
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a wltnUpl^MvsI^tind. 

I«fa.  Oh» I ««B%Mk»jM plated.  H*vd»jMd»r 
a .  HMrd»jwd»r 

X«fa(l^litfM{>.  Th0  0BattMMMH9sk»WHdiilBitohBf« 

WMMia.  (r#a )  WMMjMlk»tofcM«WHid«vBr 

O .TmL 

JMkThMk  jwl  w  wiflAa>w>fcw  I  '     III   D«t 
L«yliltf>  gilt  loitoli»h»  ■■■■■? 

IgMMMU 

2:«fti(ftlitfMI).  TMr«MbfiiiidEi7OTlMkilBM^a«r. 
At  tlM  poiai  tte  pkj  «M  i 

IQ  HattMp^OMcf  iMrdUlkiBnj] 

H  ta  a  aeffteoi  wi^,  aad  told  ■•  to  rwilr 
doUtaii^aoMm'skpwitlitlMMMdiiMCiMk  FMtyi 
ahe  Mad  to  aaaliof  «•  ia  a  wlMper,  *8ba's  aal«ap,** aad,  Uk- 
iaf  the  doUi,  plaaad  tham  ia  a  ^do^  aai  aovand  tham  ap 
cafafally.  FkaMatly  aha  took oaa^  aad Mad,  «* Ska's  aek.** 
Ska  than  tookap  tha  othar  and  aaad,  «*  Yov'to  baaa  ili^^iinf 
kv;  what  did  JOT  do  thatlbrr"  Thea,  in  a  fngaed  tim, 
•*  'CaoM  I  waatad  to.^  BatoaiagkM  natafal  voiea,  the  Mid, 
«  Wall,  yoa  'd  bettor  not  do  that  again."  Ska  kud  the  nek 
doU  down,  and  bringing  tha  offender  to  me,  aakad  me  to  whip 
it.  I  did  ao^  and  tken  eke  wkipped  it  tbtj  Tigocooalj.  Sbe 
then  wanted  me  to  go  to  eleep.  Sbe  pnt  her  arms  aroand 
m J  neek,  and  reeked  me  baek  and  f  ortk,  and  aaad,  **  Too  go 
to  fleep,  and  sleep  till  I  get  my  npple  eaten  op."  She  went 
on  eadng  an  apple,  bat  averj  little  while  eama  to  me  and 
roeked  me  as  before.  She  then  wanted  to  hold  me.  She  sat  in 
a  roeking-chair,  and  I  allowed  ker  to  kold  me  and  roek  me 
to  sleep.  She  then  made  beUere  pnt  me  on  the  bed.  Daring 
this  time  she  often  kissed  and  patted  me. 

(/)  Harrj  went  to  a  few  of  the  Marphy  temperanea  leetnres.  I 
Mw  him  standing  on  the  piaua  talking  to  a  boj  that  plays 
with  him.  He  tossed  his  arms,  and  I  knew  tkat  ke  was  talk- 
ing aloud,  though  I  oonld  not  hear  what  he  said.  I  mw  bim 
n  little  li^r,  and  asked  him  what  he  was  playing.  He  said, 
**  I  was  n't  playing;  I  was  Mr.  Marphy  then,  and  I  've  mads 
Willia  sign  the  pledge." 

W  Frank's  father  trained  a  oolt  For  six  days  Frank  kas  annoyed 
^  mother  by  playing  that  he  is  a  hone.  When  erossing  a 
v^xna  ka  stamps  his  feet;  somatimas  ha  goaa  on  all  foozs ;  in 
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llie  centra  of  a  room  he  itope  gaddenlj,  and  kieke  into  the 
air,  deeoribing  a  oirole  as  he  kicks.  At  another  time  he  faces 
the  comer  of  the  room,  kicks  Tigoronsly,  and  neighs.  As  a 
psmshment  he  was  shat  in  a  room  by  himself,  hot  he  con- 
tianed  liis  outlandish  gnttoral  sounds.  When  put  in  a  chair 
he  still  kicked  and  neighed.  When  asked  to  do  anything  he 
■aid,  ^I  cant,  I 'm  a  wild  horse.**  On  Monday  there  was  to 
be  cottage  pudding  for  dinner,  and  he  is  Tcry  fond  of  it  In- 
stead of  putting  his  chair  in  its  usual  plaee,  his  noother  placed 
It  at  a  side-table,  when  there  was  nothing  but  oats  and  hay. 
When  his  mother  put  him  in  his  chair  he  thought  she  was 
playing ;  then  he  looked  puuled,  and  flnslly  cried  bitterly, 
M^yu^fff  **  I  *>A't  a  horse,  I  won't  he  a  horse." 

(0  LIbda  was  teaching  Charlie  and  Delia  how  to  play  ^eourf* 
Charlie  and  Delia  were  on  the  stairs,  and  Lizide  was  at  iha 
foot. 

Lmk,  Charlie,  are  you  gmlty  or  not  guilty  T 
Chartm.  Not  guilty. 

Liuie,  Delia,  are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  T 
DtOa.  Tes'm. 

LiuU,  Oh,  you  mustn't  say  thai ;  you  must  say  guilty  or  not 
guilty. 

DMl  What  is  that  guUty? 
£tBM.  Oh,  you  must  say  guilty  if  you  want  to. 
DeUa.  GuUty. 

Lime.  Gome  here  I  (Very  etendy,)  Hold  out  your  hand! 
(Xtms  tiruck  the  hand.)  Now  you  'tc  got  to  go  to  prison  till 
you  get  good. 

Delia  went  back  to  her  place  on  the  stairs. 
Lizzie.  Now  the  judge  is  coming  around  again.  Charlie,  ara 
you  guilty  or  not  guilty  ? 
Chariie.  Not  guilty. 

Lizzie,  Ton  're  a  good  boy.  Ton  can  go  home  and  ncTcr  do 
•o  again.  (To  Delia,)  Now,  little  girl,  are  you  guilty  or  not 
gnUty? 
DeUa.  Guilty. 

Lizzie.  Well,  then,  I  '11  haTc  to  punish  you  some  mora.  Hold 
out  your  hand. 

DeOa.  No,  I  won't  When  Charlie  minds  yon,  you  say  he  If 
good.  But  when  I  mind  you,  yon  say  you  must  punish  me. 
XcBM.  But  yon  must  get  whipped  if  you  'ra  guilty. 
DeUa.  Well,  I 'm  not  guilty,  then. 
Lizzie,  We  won't  play  that  any  more,  I  guess. 

(ai)  Three  girls  were  sitting  on  a  doorstep,  tibeir  faces  hidden  in 
their  haads.  Another  girl,  a  little  older^waa  standing  v^iewk 
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of  them,  walehiDg  thMn  nknlly.  Pkcaently  ahe  aaid,  ipiuli  iiig 
to  eooh  in  torn,  **  Yonr  timo  '•  «p  1  Yoor  timo  't  np  1  Toor 
tuno'snpl  Too  con  go  now  1  **  The  three  walked  awaj  arm  in 
arm,  while  another  girl  wae  pot  on  the  dooietep  to  ait  with 
her  taot  hidden,  under  the  wateh  of  the  older  girL  In  a  few 
minntee  the  older  girl  ran  after  the  three  who  had  walked 
away,  and  eeiied  them  ^to  ronghlj.  One  of  the  three  waid 
angrily,  ^  Ko^  we  ain't  drunk  1  Me  and  Carrie  did  n't  take 
any  beer  at  alL"  The  older  giri  «ud  in  a  behind  the  ecienei 
tone,«<Oh,yet;yoomnetl''  I  walked  on,  but  tamed  to  kiok 
baek,  when  I  aaw  the  three  on  the  doorstep  again. 

{n)  I  heard  Johnnie  and  Bobbie  ranning  around  the  dining-room, 
and  talking  about  killing  Indiana,  One  aaid  he  had  killed  a 
lot  of  Indiana,  and  the  other  aaad  he  had  got  to  find  aome 
more  Indiana  to  kilL  They  aoon  eame  into  the  room  where  I 
aat,  and  preaently  aomething  fell  on  my  draaa.  I  found  it  to 
be  a  hen'a  feather,  with  a  needle  ataek  in  the  end  <if  it.  They 
aaid  it  waa  an  arrow.  When  it  atook  upright  in  anything  they 
aaid  they  had  killed  the  Indian,  when  it  inclined  they  had 
only  wounded  him. 

{o)  We  had  a  book  eontaining  colored  pietnrea  of  Indian  ehie&, 
and  from  thia  we  drew  the  charactera  of  a  farorite  game  for 
rainy  daya.  My  oldeat  brother,  about  twelre,  waa  the  chief, 
my  next  oldest  an  old  warrior,  and  a  younger  one  an  Indian 
without  a  title.  The  chief  had  a  red  cotton  handkerchief  for 
a  headdreaa,  and  a  plaid  ahawl  for  a  blanket.  The  warrior 
wore  my  father'a  overcoat  of  haixy  doth.  An  umbrella 
handle  was  a  gun,  and  a  broom  with  a  piece  of  doth  tied 
around  it  was  a  tomahawk.  A  akein  of  yam,  when  we  codd 
get  it,  waa  a  acalp.  My  youngest  brother  and  I  were  the 
people  of  a  village.  When  we  heard  the  Indiana  yell  we  ran 
to  the  fort,  a  comer  of  the  room  barricaded  by  two  old  chain 
and  a  broken  clothes-horse.  I  put  a  stick,  my  gun,  between 
the  bars  of  the  clothes-horse,  and  shot  the  chief.  The  other 
Indians  entered  the  fort,  the  chief  came  to  life,  and  were 
taken  captives.  I  was  dragged  out  by  my  hair.  I  had  been 
told  to  hold  back,  and  resist  as  much  as  possible ;  but  my 
brother  pulled  my  hair  so  hard  I  did  not  dare  to  after  a 
firat  attempt  We  were  marched  around  the  room  three 
timea,  and  then  taken  to  the  Indiana'  hut  to  have  our  fate 
dedded.  Once  I  was  allowed  to  become  a  squaw,  and  once  I 
waa  allowed  to  eacape.  The  play  uaually  ended  with  a  war 
dance  so  noisy  that  my  mother  broke  it  up. 

(p)  Estelle  takes  a  atick,  and,  pointing  to  the  wall,  aaya  to  her 
dolla»**Ailv^\x^VA^banK^aa^^Qn.muataingthaiB.  NowaU 
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begin  mt  oooe,  tnd  don't  Img  behind,  for  that  will  tpml  the 
others."    She  then  lingt  the  notes  herself.    Sometimes  she 
shakes  one  of  the  dolls,  and  says,  **  Now,  yon  will  mind  the 
place  next  time."  Last  evening,  while  playing  this,  she  seized 
a  doll,  and  plaoed  it  in  the  eomer,  face  to  the  wall,  and,  after 
a  few  minutes,  said,  **  You  may  go  into  the  dressing-room 
for  making  faces  when  my  back  is  turned,  but  I  saw  yon. 
This  noon  yon  will  go  to  the  ofBoe  of  Mr.  T— *-  to  get  a 
whipping." 
(q)  Eaeh  of  these  girls  sat  in  a  rookingi^hair,  holding  a  dolL 
Oertie.  How  do  you  do,  Missus  ? 
Louiie,  Pretty  well,  thank  yon. 
Oertie.  Don't  this  train  go  fast  ? 
Louue,  Oh,  awful  fast  I  How  is  your  baby  ? 
Oertie,  She  is  pretty  well,  only  she  got  her  leg  broke  off  the 
other  day.  I'm  taking  her  to  Washington.  The  President  is 
going  to  fix  it. 

LaiMe.  Oh,  that 's  too  bad  !  How  long  does  it  take  to  go  to 
Washington  ? 

Oertie.  Only  ten  days  and  a  week. 
Lomee.  I  should  think  the  poor  baby  would  be  dead. 
Oertie.  Oh,  no.  Missus!  I'm  going  to  be  there  to-night. 
My  husband  Uves  there.    Where  are  jou  going.  Missus? 
Your  baby  is  real  good,  ain't  she  ? 

Louiee,  Yes,  ma'am,  she  is.  I  'm  going  to  Conneetieut.  My 
Cousin  Hattie  Nichols  lires  there,  and  my  Aunt  Jane  liTea 
there. 

Oertie.  What  is  your  baby's  name  ? 

Loiui»e  (after  keeitaiinff  a  moment).  My  baby's  name  is  Gertie. 
Oertie  (laughing).  Why,  that's  my  name,  and  my  baby's 
name,  too. 

Louise.  That's  funny,  ain't  it? 

Suddenly  Louise  said,  *«  Ding-dong,  ding^ongl  now  tha 
train  must  stop."  She  then  tried  to  make  a  sound  like  a  train 
stopping,  and  said,  **  This  is  Connecticut;  I  'm  Terj  sorry  to 
go,  but  I  must   Good^by." 
She  then  left  the  room. 

Gertie  now  rocked  faster  than  bef ore,  and  talked  to  her  dolL 
She  said,  **  Wait  a  minute,  wait  a  minute;  mamma  has  some- 
thing in  her  poeket  for  you."  She  took  out  a  rubber  ring, 
and  put  it  on  the  doll's  head,  saying,  *'  You  're  a  nice  little 
baby.  Here 's  Washington  !  Do  yon  see  my  husband,  baby  ? 
He 's  going  to  take  us  to  the  President  to  fix  your  poor  leg.** 
She  went  into  the  next  room,  where  Louise  was  srranging  a 
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(r)  My  sifter  and  I  iiMd  to  play  '^  pcaycr-ineatiog.'*  Wa  amngvd 
our  doUfl  in  fowt.  One  of  as  was  tho  minister.  The  meeting 
was  as  orderly  as  the  meetings  of  grown  people  nsnally  are. 
Oar  favorite  time  for  playing  it  was  between  sanset  and 
sapper  time,  when  we  oonld  hare  the  sitting-room  to  oar- 
selves.  If  any  one  same  into  the  room,  the  meeting  was  at 
oneeelosed. 

(f )  There  was  a  barying^groand  near  the  sehoolhoose.  One  day 
sereral  of  us  buried  a  doU  there.  It  seems  as  if  the  doQ 
were  made  for  the  purpose.  We  oarried  small  bottlesol  water 
with  us,  and  wet  our  eyes  with  the  water,  for  tears. 

(()  Marion  and  Horace  went  to  a  eireus.  After  they  came  home  I 
saw  them  trying  to  suspend  themselres  from  a  ladder  whieh 
was  resting  against  a  tree,  first  by  their  arms,  then  by  their 
feet  When  they  were  forbidden  to  do  this,  they  went  be- 
hind the  bam,  where  they  thought  they  would  not  be  seeni 
and  turned  somersaults,  and  tried  Jumping  over  a  ehair. 

(«)  I  need  to  arrange  all  the  kitohen  ohairs  in  a  row,  and  play 
''  school,"  imagining  that  the  ohairs  had  real  occupants.  I  sat 
in  a  chair  in  front,  and  used  a  high-chair  for  a  desk.  I  called 
the  classes  onto  the  floor,  and  asked  and  answered  the  ques- 
tions. I  enjoyed  the  play  better  if  my  brothers  would  act  as 
pupils. 

(v)  These  boys  play  '^Indian.**  They  have  a  tent,  and  wear 
leather  leggings  fringed  down  the  outside,  gaudy-colored 
horse-blankets  on  their  shoulders,  and  ccwks*  feathers  in  their 
caps.  Some  of  them  carry  light  muskets,  others  popguns, 
while  the  smaller  ones  have  only  sticks  for  weapons.  I  haTC 
seen  them  marching  in  long  line,  pounding  an  old  boiler,  and 
sometimes  beating  a  drum. 

(to)  A  favorite  pastime  of  ours  was  to  imitate  the  slaughtering  of 
pigs,  which  we  had  often  seen.  We  stretched  one  another  on 
the  floor,  and  aimed  a  large  knife  at  the  throat.  After  stab- 
bing we  pretended  to  rip  up  the  body  through  the  centre. 

(x)  These  boys  frequentiy  have  *' shows"  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoons.  The  last  one  was  an  exhibition  of  pie- 
tures  by  a  magic  lantern.  The  entertainment  often  consists  of 
songs,  dialogues,  and  playing  on  a  harmonica.  The  actors 
wear  old  clothes.  They  have  tickets  of  admission,  for  whieh 
they  ask  a  certain  number  of  pins. 
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▲dmintion,  m  diitingnlBhed  from  i«- 
■pect,  120, 121.  See  JSocialHlity,  Imir 
tcUiorit  HespeeL 

Adolescence,  effect  of  derelopment  of, 
on  looiAbilltj,  l»-23;  on  oommnnioa- 
tion,  81;  84-87;  on  tlie  feeling  of  re- 
■pontibility,  110-112;  on  telf-reipect, 
123;  180, 181.  See  J^QreMtUm,  Angmr, 
CommuniaMHan^  CodperatUm,  Car- 
reetiant  Docility,  Duty,  Educative 
Social  Experience,  imitation,  /ii«- 
tiee,  Reeenttnent,  Retpeet^Soeiability, 
Social  typee,  Suffgeetion,  Training, 

•Aethetic  intereets,  tbe  derelopment 
of,  285-237.  S»e  Social  training. 

Aggireuion,  184-206;  the  combetiTO  at- 
titude, 184-186;  interdependence  of  re- 
•entmentand  aggreeslon,  184;  canae 
and  nature  of,  184, 186;  very  marked 
before  adolescence,  186, 186;  methods 
of  retaliation,  187, 188;  the  impulse  to 
get  eren,  187;  retaliation  upon  the 
basis  of  injury  done  to  one's  reputa- 
tion, 188-190;  to  one's  character,  180; 
early  methods  of  piesei  fing group  sta- 
bility, 190, 191 ;  settlement  of  conflict 
by  muscular  contest,  190;  attitude  of 
the  group  toward  combatiTeness,  191 ; 
genesis  of  the  Judicial  attitude,  192; 
lUustrations  of  the  Judicial  attitude 
In  typical  self-goremlng  groups,  198, 
194;  the  principle  Ulustrated  at  Eton, 
193;  at  the  George  Junior  Republic, 
198;  the  sanguinary  tendencies  of 
boys,  194, 19S ;  these  tendencies  are  re- 
realed  in  rerbal  as  well  as  flstlc  en- 
counters, 196, 196;  girls  are  less  san- 
guinary than  boys,  196, 197;  injuring 
an  adrersary's  reputation,  196;  wo- 
men more  Indlridualistlo  than  men, 
197;  the  attitude  of  the  sexes  toward 
each  other,  197,  196;  absence  of  dis- 
tinctions during  early  years,  197;  girls 
leM  dynamic  than  boys,  196;  the  in- 
fluence of  adolescent  derelopment 
upon  these  attitudes,  199,  200;  the 
group  attitude  toward  the  "sissy- 
boy,**  199 ;  sex  antipathy  because  of 
group  demands,  199 ;  cessation  of 
riralry  between  the  sexes  after  ado- 
lescence, 200;  teasing,  200, 201 ;  teasing 
Iqr  arousing  fear,  201-208;  taaaing  hf 


calling  namei,  908,  204;  teasing  by 
arousing  shame,  204;  teasing  among 
primitlTe  children,  204-206;  Kidd  on 
fagging  among  aavage  children,  204* 
206. 

Aliens,  In  sociable  expreselon  of  obil> 
dren,  11-16.  See  CMjpenUlan,  Soe^ 
abilUy, 

Alter  sense,  genesis  of,  66-40;  aequlii» 
tion  of,  60-62;  derelopment  and  en- 
richment of,  62-66.  See  Duty, 

Altruistic  interests,  the  derelopmsat 
of,  940-242.  See  Social  training. 

Anger,  abeent  in  the  infant,  107;  eaitt- 
est  expreeslon  of,  168, 160;  Tanner  on 
appearance  of,  166, note;  in  thetypl- 
oal  yeaivold  chUd,  16O-160.  See  Jggrm- 
wiont  Mteeentment* 

Boys,  sanguinary  tendendee  of,  194- 
196.  See  Aggreeeion,  Anger,  Cbmpcm- 
ion$,  Codperatian,  Correction,  D(h 
cility,  Juahce,  Reepect,  T^ypee, 

Bbebsb,  on  inhibiting  mental  itatti, 
888. 

Calling  names.  See  Reeentmcnt, 

Chakbbrs  on  the  tendency  of  gbto  to 
emulate  male  ideals,  418. 

Charitable  tendencies,  in  sodaMlitj. 
96-27;  before  adolescence,  26,  27;  te 
different  nations,  240-90. 

Church,  the  opportunity  of,  tai  tbe  Til- 
lage, 302.  See  Suggeeti&n, 

Coercion.  See  Correction,  CriUcat 
period.  Docility. 

Communication,  in  derelopment,  2^ 
62 ;  the  need  of  communication,  29-81 ; 
the  desire  to  share  experiences,  29, 80; 
the  function  of  the  passion  to  oom- 
muniae,  80;  changes  in  the  character 
of  the  communications  with  derelop- 
ment, 80;  influence  of  adolescence 
upon,  81 ;  the  beginning  of  restraint 
in  the  communizing  acttrlty,  81-88; 
influence  of  reflection  upon,  81, 82;  the 
desire  for  approTal,  82 ;  the  humilia- 
tion of  competitors,  88;  "tattling," 
32, 83;  the  tendencies  at  adolescence. 
84-87;  the  winning  of  faror  throngli 
communication,  84;  group  oomptll- 
tion  In  oommnnloatloii,  86;  oo— p 
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betifen  tlie  tezaa,  95;  twji'  footlMll 
froap»,  aft,  Boto ;  Uie  oommnnlotioni 
of  tlie  flfteen-ywuHikl,  86 ;  of  tiM  cot- 
tage boj.aS;  of  the  adalt,  86;  of  Ui* 
■poolailft,  87;  tbe  retioent  type,  S7> 
40;  dlffeienoM  in  cbUdran  In  tlM  de- 
sire to  oommunieAto,  87 ;  illnetrmtloot 
of  theeediffereooee,  87-88;  tlmkll^  M 
»  OMiee  of  reUoenoelllnetnktod,87-^ 
noto;  iUnetnitlon  of  »  retioent  adolt, 
40;  the  ■oeielTehie  of  the  commnnte- 
Ing  aotlTlty.  41,  48;  leerninff  what  Is 
of  reel  woitli  for  oonunonloetlaii,  41; 
tbe  infloenoe  of  tlie  Indtrldnal  In  de> 
temiining  pablks  opinion.48-44 ;  In  hie 
early  oonunonlaing  aotlTi^  tbe  IwU- 
Tldnal  la  only  a  learner,  4^48;  piu> 
poee  of  adolt  oommonlilng  aotlTlty, 
44 ;  indhrldnal  Tarlation  in  adnlt  oom- 
monloatlon,  44;  tlie  infloenoe  of  tlie 
•nTironment  on  the  indlTldnal't  ez- 
praeelonB,  44-46;  the  inflnenoe  of  the 
groap,  46 ;  the  ohOd'a  tendency  to  fol- 
low hie  own  inclination,  46;  acting  In 
the  pretence  of  pereoni  real  or  ima- 
ginary, 47-40 ;  the  subetltation  for 
concreto  personalities  of  feelings  of 
public  approTEl,  or  condemnation  of 
condnct,  48;  the  derelopment  of  re- 
■ponslTenees  to  community  senti- 
ment, 48-68;  concreto  personalities  in 
the  early  stages  of  development,  48; 
their  consolidation  into  general  and 
public  opinion,  60;  the  method  of 
consolidation,  61;  the  persistenoe  of 
impresslTe  personalities,  68. 

OompaDlons,  bases  for  choice  of,  11. 
See  /Jrw9,  8eholar$Mp^  SoeiabilUy, 
Social  sira^fUatUm,  WeaUh, 

OompetltiTe  Actlrity.  8ee  Cot^paro- 
tUm, 

Conflict.  See  .idolateence,  jlpi^resflon. 
Correction,  CritUxU  pmiod.  Jus- 
tice, Traininff. 

Oonformity,  essentia]  to  IndiridQal  and 
socUl  well-being,  881-983.  See  OrUi- 
eal  period.  Training,  Type^, 

Conventions,  the  child's  attitode  to- 
ward, 136, 137.  See  Docility, 

COOLET  on  early  sociability,  6,  noto  ; 
on  companionship,  8,  8,  noto ;  on 
choice  of  companions,  11 ;  on  selfish- 
ness, 70;  on  self  and  other  as  exclu- 
sive, 71, 78,  noto;  on  the  child's  love 
of  action,  411,418. 

Cooperation,  in  group  education,  285- 
818  ;  children's  self-discipline  in  the 
group,  286-287 ;  illustrations  of  prinoi- 
fitai,  286-887  •,  toadenhiy  in  the  group, 


887 ;  tbe  adnlt  ae  aa  ontiider,  888  ; 
the  teacher  as  a  member  of  the  gronp, 
886-800 ;  the  lint  form  of  groop  aetlv- 
Ity  In  childhood,  808, 808;  the  develop- 
rnent  of  group  coosctoosneea,  808, 804; 
bow  the  sense  of  group  unity  la  ac- 
quired, 804, 806;  opportnnity  for  plaj 
thechlef  9qnirement, 806.886;  alee- 
aoa  fro  ••  Aoropean  civfUnatloB,  808, 
807;  the  chief  count  against  the  dty, 
807, 808;  the  need  of  playgroonda,  808; 
a  sound  mind  In  a  aoand  body,  810, 
811;  playgrounds  leseen  crime,  811,  SIS; 
the  tsettmooy  of  playground  experts, 
818,818;  Seeretaiy  of  the  Philadelphia 
Culture  Sztenslon  I^eagoe  on  the 
valoe  of  playgrounds,  818;  valoe  of 
the  playground  oooduoted  under  the 
ansplcee  of  the  Univeialty  Settiement 
of  Northwestern  Univeisi^,  818;  the 
playground  and  school  dlso^rilne, 
818-816;  basing,  814,  816;  rivalry  tai 
group  activity,  816-^7;  tbe  value  of 
oompetlttve  aotlvltj  In  the  school- 
room and  CO  the  playground,  817,818; 
tbe  survival  of  the  fittest  Inoonopetf- 
tlve  activity,  818, 810. 

Correction,  methods  of,  846-868;  tbs rod 
as  a  means  of  correction,  846, 817;  tbe 
use  of  tbe  whipping-poet,  847;  the 
tendency  in  our  own  country,  847-866; 
the  tendency  in  older  countries,  866- 
866;  the  reeults  of  experiments  fai  Sn- 
ropean  countriee,  860;  is  the  pendulum 
swinging  too  fnr  in  our  country  ?  880, 
861;  the  treatment  of  obstinacy,  861, 
862 ;  Locke's  view,  861 ;  methods  most 
be  varied  to  meet  individual  peculiar- 
ities, 868, 368;  control  by  natural  con. 
sequences,  868-<366 ;  some  defects  In  the 
plan,  866,  866;  Spenoer  on  the  coer- 
cive system,  866,  noto;  the  reeponsss 
to  the  child's  advancee  of  represent- 
atlvee  of  law  and  order  are  properly 
natural  consequences,  806-868;  the 
parent  and  teacher  viewed  as  agents 
of  natural  ooosequencee,  867, 868. 

Critical  period  in  social  education,  874r 
883;  the  infant's  reaction  upon  his  so- 
cial environment,  874, 276;  tbe  child 
as  an  expert  in  coercing  his  oaretak- 
ers,  275,  878;  mislntorpretation  of 
childish  expreesion,  276, 877;  how  the 
child  is  encouraged  in  his  coercive 
tondenoies,  277-278;  individual  differ- 
ences in  the  nonconforming  dispoei- 
tion,  279,280;  the  child's  winsomeness 
often  a  disadvantage,  280, 281;  Locke 
on  coercion, 280, note;  conformity  es- 
sential to  Individual  or  aodal  wsU-bS' 
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teff,  911-988;  Lo6ke  on  milmilMlon  to 
authorl^,  282,  2(0;  newtimot  bring 
new  problems  in  toelml  training,  283, 
286;  thegoTemeMiniooial  eduoation, 
283,281;  dieperMd  aatboritj  renders 
good  social  training  impossible,  285, 
286;  tbe  home  and  the  school,  287, 288 ; 
true  sympathy  for  ohUdbffitd,  2B8<-280; 
leadership  is  what  is  nee6  Ain  home 
and  school,  290-293. 

Crying,  treatment  of,  182,  168.  See 
Cbrrection,  Critiaal  ptriod.  Train- 
ing. 

Cultnre,  child's  attitade  toward,  186, 
187.  See  DoeUUy. 

Dancing,  inflnenoe  of,  in  social  train- 
ing, 8U-M3.  See  ^doftfsoenee. 

Danger,  the  feeling  of,  in  sooiabiUtj,  9, 
10.  See  SoeiatHlUy, 

Dswsv  on  social  training  in  the  school, 
262,  288,  note. 

DiOKSifs  on  the  social  training  of 
children,  258, 289. 

Differentiation  of  persons  fkom  things, 
6.  See  I}uty, 

Docility,  185-155;  the  chUd  as  a  learner, 
135, 136;  the  rarying  attitude  of  docil- 
ity, 136;  the  child's  attitude  toward 
most  of  the  coltore  and  the  conTcn- 
tions  of  society,  186, 137;  conyention 
as  a  load  on  feeling,  inoperatlTC  in 
childhood,  137, 188;  the  change  at  ad- 
olescence, 188,  189;  the  appreciation 
of  conTentional  attitudes,  138;  the 
process  of  assimilating  social  con- 
▼entions,  188, 140;  the  attitude  of  the 
coerced  chUd,  189, 140;  the  child's  re- 
actions upon  conyentions  forced  on 
him,  140-142;  the  antagontetic  atti- 
tude, 140, 141 ;  Uble  manners,  141 ;  the 
learner  turned  teacher,  142,  143;  is 
the  ChUd  docile  toward  the  wise  ?  143- 
146;  the  docile  attitude  of  the  adult, 
143, 144;  the  chUd,  now  learner,  now 
teacher,  144, 145;  the  child's  attitude 
is  predominantly  djmamic  rather 
than  assimilatiTe,  146-147;  the  child's 
teok  of  docility  toward  his  elders,  145, 
146;  the  child's  indifference  toward 
rules  of  health,  146,  147;  indocility 
with  respect  to  ethical  instruction, 
147, 148;  the  ineritable  conflict  be- 
tween the  child  and  the  adult,  148, 149 ; 
difference  in  capacity  to  foresee  con- 
sequences, 148,  149;  the  growing  do- 
cility of  the  youth,  149 ;  docility  in  the 
school,  149-151;  the  child's  indiffer- 
•nce  toward  learning  and  culture,  149 ; 
i«oeptiTe  toward  what  is  of  present 


▼ahM*  109;  pnpHf  at 
ants,  161;  docUity  at  affected  by 
broadening  experience,  151-158;  the 
influence  of  euTironment  upon,  151, 
152;  imitation  as  a  method  of  learn- 
ing, 158;  the  dramatic  tendency,  168- 
166;  prominent  in  early  years,  163;  at 
a  means  of  adjustment,  154 

Dramatisation,  in  school,  406^109.  Bee 
DoeUUy,  Imitation,  SoeiabilUy. 

Dress  distinctions,  as  affecting  socia- 
biUty,  16, 17.  See  Cooperation,  Sooia- 
bUity,  Social  ttrat^fieation. 

DRUMMOifD  on  the  influence  of  per- 
sonality, 875. 

Duty,  56-83;  absence  of  the  sentiment 
of  obligation  in  infancy,  56,  66;  the 
passion  for  self-gratiflcation,66;  Sully 
on,  65,  note;  Peres  on,  66;  illustra- 
tions of,  66,  note ;  origin  of  the  idea  of 
persons  as  distinguished  from  things, 
66-68;  indications  of  this  distinction, 
66;  the  meaning  of  alter,  56, 67;  dawn- 
ing sense  of  du^,  88 ;  the  genesis  of  the 
alter^ense,  68-60 ;  the  influence  of  im- 
itation on,  66;  of  the  reactions  of  the 
alter  on,  58;  lastinctiTe  appreciation 
of  ei^pression,  69,  60;  essential  expe- 
riences in  acquiring  the  alter^ense, 
60-62;  effect  of  approral  and  disap- 
proral,  rewards  and  punishments  on, 
61 ;  desirable  and  undesirable  actions, 
62;  Kirkpatrick  on,  62,  note;  devel- 
opment and  enrichment  of  the  con- 
ception of  the  alter,  62-66;  the  mean- 
ing of  self  to  the  child,  64;  interpre- 
tation of  the  alter 's  expressions,  65-68 ; 
on  the  basis  of  experience,  66, 67;  the 
CTaluation  of  the  alter  as  compared 
with  the  ego,  68;  popular  notions  r^ 
specting  the  relation  of  the  self  and 
the  alter,  68-70;  the  egoistic  attitude 
of  the  child,  68,  69;  the  rMe  of  the 
alter  with  derelopment,  69;  analogies 
between  the  social  and  the  bi<riogieal 
organism,  69,  70;  Cooley  on  selflsb- 
ness,  70;  are  the  interests  of  the  ego 
and  the  alter  identical?  70-72 ;  the  bio- 
logical illustration  further  consid- 
ered, 70,  71 ;  egoism  rlewed  tiom  the 
standpoint  of  deyelopment,  71,  79; 
Cooley  on  self  and  other  as  exdu- 
siTe,  71,  72,  note;  mental  attitudes  in 
childhood,  78-76:  absence  of  delibera- 
tion in  childhood,  73;  attitude  toward 
the  helpless  and  needy,  74;  illustra- 
tion of  the  altruistic  impulse  of  a 
flre-year-old  child,  74, note;  Kirkpat- 
rick on  the  absence  of  selflshness  In 
childhood,  74,  note;  growth  In  altrato* 
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frooi  wWicwtt  W;  ■ 
wttbfai,  »;  iMtioethrt  aUniltlie  ae- 
ttoo, »;  geiMtia  of  tiM  MUM  of  duty, 
7t-7f ;  fnflimnoa  of  toeial  tt^crtanoe 
npott,  79 ;  tlie  oonaokrasaeit  of  oon- 
eratepdnonalitiM,  77;  therdtoof  oon- 
■eioiioe,  77;  of  ideal  ipoetaton,  78; 
tlie  rfrto  of  religion  in  the  derelop- 
ment  of  oooicleace,  79,  80;  inihionoe 
of  reUglone  penonacee,  80;  tlie  real- 
latie  cbancter  of  Uie  child's  religioiu 
oonoepUone,  80-88;  miefekee  in  reli- 
gione  teecliing,  82;  the  need  in  reli- 
giooe  teaching,  88. 

gdncatire  eodal  ezperienoe,  M8-t7S; 
education  and  social  clBctency,  M8- 
860;  the  need  of  edaeation  for  social 
adjustment,  240;  edncatiTe  social  ex- 
perience the  flrst  requisite,  S80-8B8; 
QnintJHan  on  the  timhiing  of  the  oca- 
tor,  851,  note;  the  social  training  of 
the  only  child,  802, 858;  hard  knocks 
are  essential  to  effective  learning, 
968,  864;  present-day  tendencies,  964, 
966;  mere  gregarioosness  not  enough 
for  social  development,  256,  256;  the 
need  of  reflection,  256;  suggestions 
from  literature,  art,  science,  and  the 
like,  256;  suppression  as  a  method  of 
social  training,  257-900;  the  teachingH 
of  our  forefathers  as  found  in  the 
Babies'  Book,  257;  Dickens's  charac- 
terintion  of  the  training  of  children, 
256, 260 ;  Locke  on  the  training  of  chil- 
dren, 900,  note;  the  situation  in  the 
public  schools,  900, 961;  Quintilianon 
public  education,  900;  the  virtues  de- 
veloped by  the  school,  900,  901;  the 
typical  school  Is  modeled  on  the  static 
plan,  201-263;  Dewey  on  the  social 
training  of  the  school,  202,  268,  note; 
the  principle  partially  realised  in  the 
kindergarten,  264;  the  question  of 
moral  instruction,  265-268;  formal 
ethical  instruction,  265;  the  program 
of  moral  instruction  in  the  French 
schools,  285-26B ;  the  method  of  teach- 
ing moral  principles,  268, 960;  the  pu- 
pil roust  bo  led  to  see  the  social  ne- 
cessity for  every  moral  attitude  urged 
upon  him,  280-271 ;  moral  instruction 
during  adolescence,  271,  272;  keeping 
the  attention  properly  occupied,  272. 
See  Codperation,  Correction^  Critical 
period,  ImtiatUm,  NcUural  Corue- 
quences,  SuggettUm, 

Vgo.  See  thUy,  Justice,  Se^-^etpect, 
SoeUUtiUt^ 


soon,  UhMtnttve  of  tte  Jndielal  acti- 
tndein  salf-govening  groopa,  188b 

■oropeaa  civiliaatloo.  See  CW|pera- 
tUtti,  Corrsottoit. 

Svil,  tiM  soggestloii  of,  sn-880.  See 


Szereises  and  problems,  484-500;  soda- 
biUty,- 


466^168;  rsspeet,  468^70;  doeWty,  470- 
;  from  a  national  standpoint, 


the  erittoal  period, 
cooperation  in  group  educatioa,  86^ 
516 ;  problems  of  timlnlng,  S16-0S7; 
of  ( 


of,U0-18ft.  Bm/mt- 


Favorltso,  In  oodaUe  evpreashmi  of 
chUdren,  U-lOw  See  OOperotian,  So- 
eioMiUy. 

Folk  dances  in  the  oidiooto,  80,  818. 
See  Training. 

George  Junior  Republic,  iUustrattve  cf 
the  Judicial  attitude  of  self -goven- 
ing  groups,  188. 

Oirls,  less  sanguinary  than  boys,  188. 
See  JffffremioH,  At^ftr^  Chambert, 
Companiatu,  CbOperotion,  Cbrrse- 
Hon,  DoeUUy,  /usHes,  ie0tpeeC,7Vpts. 

Qoverness,  in  social  education,  988, 98L 
See  Criiieal  period. 

OUTAD  on  positive  suggesttoo,  880. 

Hatred,  development  of  the  attitnds 
of,  100-171.  See  JieeentmenL 

Health,  the  child's  attitude  toward,  148, 
147.    BeeDoeUiiy. 

Home  and  the  school,  987,  988.  Sse 
Correction,  Critical  period,  Swggee 
tion.  Training, 

HoetiUty,  absent  in  the  infant,  167.  See 
ReeentmenL 

HumilUition,  appearance  of  the  atti- 
tude of,  194.  See  RctpecL 

HuMTiKOTOv  on  unconscious  instnio> 
tion,  870b 

Imitation,  800^421 ;  group  homogeneity, 
886, 807;  the  treatment  of  the  ezoep- 
tloiuaiDdmdiial,800;  famiUar  iltair 
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tntkmiof  imitatlTe  iotiTlty,807,aoe; 
oondltiODt  goTemhkg  the  child's  iml- 
Utioni,  398,389;  at  first  the  general 
type  of  the  action  only  is  imitated, 
886;  the  child's  interest  in  the  execu- 
tion of  an  act,  399;  personation  in 
childhood,  400,  401;  personation  be- 
fore adolescence,  401 ;  constructing  an 
imaginary  enyironment,  401 ;  Plato  on 
the  moral  effect  of  dramatization, 
402, 403;  the  Talue  of  personating  ac- 
tivity, 404, 40S;  dramatizing  work  in 
the  school,  406, 407;  theatrical  propex^ 
ties  are  not  essential,  406, 409;  person- 
ation is  a  sort  of  ricarious  ad  J  ust  men  t, 
400, 410;  effect  of,  on  the  attitude  of 
children  toward  the  social  environ- 
ment, 409,  410;  toward  school  require- 
ments, 410 ;  dominant  personalities  in 
any  community,  411,  412;  Cooley  on 
the  child's  lore  of  action,  411,412;  are 
masculine  or  feminine  personalities 
dominant  with  the  young?  412,413; 
Chambers  on  the  tendency  of  girls  to 
emulate  male  ideals,  413;  the  absence 
of  male  teachers  in  elementary  and 
■econdary  schools,  418;  imitation  of 
abnormal  traits,  414,  415;  the  quar- 
antine of  nenrous  and  moral  dis- 
orders, 415-417;  medical  inspection 
in  England,  France,  and  (jermany, 
416;  the  situation  in  our  own  country, 
417,  418;  shallow  sentimentalism  in 
dealing  with  sub-normal  children  in 
the  schools,  418, 419;  does  a  copy  pre- 
sented to  the  young  for  imitation 
sometimes  arouse  antithetic  action  ? 
420,421. 

Indignation,  derelopment  of  attitude 
of,  171,  172;  distinction  from  anger, 
172.    Bee  Resentment, 

Intellectual  Interests,  the  dcTelopment 
of,  237,238.  See  SocicU  training. 

Irritability,  among  the  members  of  a 
group,  168, 160.  See  Resentment, 

Jealousy,  appearance  of,  172-174;  causes 
of ,  1 74-188 ;  duringadolescence,  181, 182. 

Justice,  86-112;  basal  experience  in  the 
development  of  the  sentiment  of,  86, 
87 ;  effect  of  sympathy,  pity,  and 
mercy,  87;  equality  of  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities limited  to  members  of 
a  class,  87,  88;  Justice  as  a  factor  in 
social  stratification,  88;  the  rdle  of 
conflict  in  the  child's  first  social  ad- 
justments, 88-90;  the  fundamental 
meaning  of  Justice,  89;  the  method 
of  the  first  lessons  in  Justice,  90, 91 ; 
imtpearance  of  the  sense  of  property 


right,  91,98;  ImpUoatloDiof  tbeieiiM 
of  right,  91 ;  the  i4>propriativeness  of 
the  infant,  92;  give^md-take  reU^ 
tions  in  developing  sense  of  Justice, 
92;  development  of  appreciation  of 
the  right  of  possession,  92-84 ;  effect 
of  the  alter's  reaction,  98;  learning 
property  rights,  M;  developmental 
changes  in  respect  to  principles  of 
ownership,  95,  96;  reconstruction  of 
principles  of  ownership  with  changes 
in  society,  96;  the  r61e  of  positive 
instruction  in  developing  the  senti- 
ment of  Justice,  96, 97 ;  purposeful  ed- 
ucative training  by  the  group,  97, 96; 
evidence  that  the  sentiment  of  Jus- 
tice is  the  product  primarily  of  social 
reaction,  98;  instinctive  elements  in 
the  sentiment  of  Justice,  99, 100;  in- 
stinctive tendencies  to  defend  the 
wealK,  99;  the  reflex  character  of  the 
sentiment  of  Justice  in  the  beginning, 
100-103;  lack  of  consistency  in  chil- 
dren's views  of  juBtioe,  101, 102;  d^ 
velopment  of  an  appreciation  of  ex- 
tenuating circumstances,  103-106;  the 
favoring  of  age  a  matter  of  social 
inheriunce,  104, 105;  development  of 
an  appreciation  of  motire  in  the 
alter's  actions,  106-109;  the  child's 
code  of  ethics  and  equity,  106;  social 
reactions  as  giving  rise  to  a  sense  of 
motive  and  intention,  107,  106;  de- 
velopment of  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, 109, 110 ;  the  general  sense  of  r»> 
sponsibility,  110 ;  the  effect  of  adoles- 
cent development  upon  the  feeling 
of  responsibility,  110-112 ;  the  growing 
idea  of  responsibility,  111;  taking 
account  of  natural  abilities,  111. 

KiRKPATRiCK,  on  the  desire  for  com- 
panionship, 6;  on  the  absence  of 
selfishness  in  childhood,  74,  i 


Leadership,  as  inspiring  obeisance.  In 
childhood,  120;  the  chief  need  in 
home  and  school,  290-293;  in  the 
group,  297;  combined  with  compan- 
ionship, 335-337.  See  Agfrressiout  Co- 
opercUUm^  Critical  period,  Socio- 
MlUy, 

Lineage,  as  affecting  social  stratifi- 
cation, 23.  See  SociabUity,  Social 
stratification. 

LocKB,  on  the  training  of  children,  900, 
note;  on  coercion,  280,  note;  on  sub- 
mission to  authority,  282, 283;  on  the 
treatment  of  obstinacy,  861;  vieini 
on  the  suggestion  of  evil,  878. 
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In  Kngtend, 
Fnuioe,  and  Oermany,  416;  tlM  ■ttui^ 
tlon  In  our  own  ooontry,  417, 41B. 

Msrey.    SeeJttfttotf. 

Moral  Initmctlon,  20^-872;  fonnal  In- 
ttniotlon  In,  265;  In  tbe  French 
■choolt,  266^268 ;  effldent  methods  In, 
268,  262.  See  EdwtaHve  §ocial  eacpe- 

MotlTe,  derelopment  of  a  aenw  of.  In 
the  alter't  reactions,  106-100.  B^eJw- 

Hatoral  eonsecinenoei,  at  a  method  of 
oontrol,  863-666;  soma  defects  In 
the  plan,  865,  866;  Spencer  on,  866. 
Bee  CSodperoMon,  CorreeUon,  EumU 
mtftt, 

Kegatlon,  as  a  method  of  training,  888. 
See  SuffgesHon. 

Kentral  attltodes,  In  childhood,  72-76. 
Bee/>tf^. 

Ohllgatlon,  sentiment  of.  In  Infftncy, 

66,66.  See  Duty, 
Obstinacy,  the  treatment  of,  861,  862; 

Locke's  Tiew  of,  361.  See  CorreetUm, 
Only  child,  the  social  training  of,  288, 

268.    See  CoOpertUion^  Duty,  Kduoor 

Uve  ioeUU  experience.  Justice, 
Ownership,  derelopment  of  the  sense 

of,  86, 96.    See  Justice. 

Pbbbz,  on  self-gratlflcatlon,  65;  on  the 

appearance  of  angler,  168,  note;  rlews 

on  the  appearance  of  Jealousy,  172, 

note. 
Personalities,   dominant  in  any  com- 
munity, 411, 412.    See  C6&peration. 
Personation.  See/mitoMon. 
Psrsons,     differentiation     of,     from 

things,  6. 
Pity.   ^eeJwttiee, 
Plato,  on  the  suggestion  of  erll,  877;  on 

the  moral  effect  of  dramatization,  402, 

403. 
Playgrounds,  need  of,  810, 811 ;  function 

of,  312-^15.  Bee   CommunicatUm,  Co- 

operation.  Training. 
Plixy,  on  the  appearance  of  the  first 

smile,  4,  note. 
Possession,  derelopment  of  the  sense 

of,  92-94.    See  Justice. 
Problems.  See  Exercises  and  problems. 
Property  Rights,  appearance  of  sense 

of,  91,92.  ^w  Aggression,  Justice,  Re- 

sentment. 

Quarantine,  of  nervous  and  moral  dis- 
orders, 416,417.  See  ImUotion. 


QoDmuAV,  OB  the  tralntaiff  of  the  of»- 
tor,  261,  note;  on  pablle  ednoatton. 


Bage,  erpreislon  of,  161-164.  See  Es- 
ssntmfSnt, 

Religion,  the  r61e  of.  In  the  derelopment 
of  conscience,  79, 80;  the  tfta<chlng  of, 
88,83.  See  Duty, 

Remorse,  appearance  of  the  attitude  of, 
124.  SeeEespecL 

Reputation,  the  child's  Indlflteence  to, 
126-128.  See  Oorreetion,  Eeapect, 

Resentment,  167-182;  the  infimt*s  attl- 
tade  as  a  non-resistant  one,  157, 156; 
absence  In  Infancy  of  anger  and  hos- 
tility, 157;  the  atUtode  of  supplica- 
tion, 168 ;  the  earliest  en>iessl<.m  of 
anger,  156,  150;  the  defiant  attitude, 
166;  Tanner  on  the  appearance  of 
anger,  156,  note;  Perei's  Tiew,  158, 
note;  effect  of  manifestations  of 
anger  on  the  alter,  160;  Major's  Tiew, 
150,  note;  the  typical  year-old  chUd 
Is  angry  much  of  the  time,  150, 160; 
the  denumds  of  the  nnrestralned 
child,  160;  the  derelopment  of  resent- 
ment as  a  personal  emotion,  160,  ICl ; 
Inanimate  objects  as  inciting  anger, 
160, 161;  change  of  attitude  with  de- 
Telopment,  161 ;  methods  of  express- 
ing rage,  161-164;  the  purposeless  ex- 
pression of  the  Infant,  161 ;  the  pur- 
poseful reaction  of  the  year^ld,  161; 
**  calling  names  '*  in  anger,  162;  cry- 
ing In  anger,  162, 163;  the  suUen  atti- 
tude, 164;  instinctlTe  manifestation 
of  anger,  164;  situations  ^N^ch  stimu- 
late the  aUitude  of  anger,  166,  166; 
anger  as  affected  by  Intention  of  the 
alter,  166;  the  function  of  anger  in 
social  relations,  166,  167;  conditions 
which  faror  the  development  of 
Irritability  among  the  members  of  a 
group,  168,  160;  the  influence  of  out- 
side associations,  168;  experienoef 
essential  to  good  fellowship,  168. 169; 
development  of  the  attitude  of  ha- 
tred, 169-171 ;  the  temporary  character 
of  childish  hostility,  170;  the  changing 
attitude  which  comes  with  adoles- 
cence, 170;  revenge,  171;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  attitude  of  indignation, 
171,  172;  distinction  between  indig- 
nation and  anger,  172;  appearance 
of  the  attitude  of  Jealousy,  172-174; 
Peres  and  others  on  Jealousy,  172, 
note;  situations  which  Incite  the 
attitude  of  Jealousy,  174-177;  competi- 
tion for  favors,  174, 175;  rtvalry,  176| 
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•onditiont  ftkToring  thederelopnimit 
of  Jealousy,  177, 180;  •oboolroom  Jeal- 
ousies, 178-181;  effect  of  soliool  dit- 
tinodons,  176,  180;  Jealousy  during 
the  adolesoent  period,  181,  188;  sex 
reoognition  and  appreciation,  181. 

Bespeot,  116-188;  oliaracteristics  of  re- 
spect as  a  social  phenomenon,  116, 
Utf;  nonconformity  with  social  stand- 
ards, 116;  community  reaction  upon 
the  indiTidual's  conduct,  116;  re- 
spect is  a  restrained,  appreoiatire 
attitude,  116,  117;  demonstratlTe  re- 
action in  certain  cases  of  social  or 
anti-social  conduct,  117;  respect  for 
institutions  and  superiors,  117-119; 
effect  of,  on  social  stabili^,  118;  re- 
spect tw.  the  obsenranoe  of  conTcn- 
tlonal  proprieties,  110,  190;  respeo* 
«•.  admiration,  lao,  121 ;  chieftainship 
rather  than  ezcellenoe  as  a  motiTc 
for  obeisance,  120;  the  meaning  of 
■elf -respect,  121,  122;  f^yoring  the 
alter  t«.  faroring  the  self,  122;  origin 
of  the  attitude  of  self-respect,  122-124 ; 
relation  of  self-respect  to  respect  for 
others,  122;  changes  at  adolescence, 
128;  appearance  of  the  attitudes  of 
ihame,  humiliation,  remorse,  self- 
esteem,  etc.,  124,  125;  the  snbJectiTe 
attitude  after  adolescence,  124;  the 
child's  reaction  to  reproof,  126,  126; 
the  child's  indifference  to  his  reputa- 
tion, 128-128;  absence  of  ethical  pride 
in  infancy,  127;  resistance  toaccusa- 
tions  of  wrongdoing,  128;  the  attitude 
of  respect  is  taken  in  rtew  primarily 
of  the  motive  of  action,  128,  129;  the 
influence  of  adolescent  deTClopment 
upon  the  attitude  of  self-respect, 
180, 131 ;  the  effect  upon  the  indlTidual 
of  loTe  of  self-respect,  181 ;  the  effect 
upon  the  attitude  of  self-respect  of 
the  development  of  sex  appreciation, 
132,133. 

BflsponsibUity,  deyelopment  of  the 
sense  of;  109-112.  See  Justice, 

BcTenge,  deyelopment  of  the  attitude 
of,  171.  See  Besentment, 

BlTalry,  development  of,  176;  cessation 
of,  between  sexes  after  adolescence, 
200.  See  CoHperation,  JmUatUm,  JZe- 
senimetU, 

ROTOB  on  inhibition,  884. 

Scholarship,  influence  of,  on  sociable  ex- 
pression,28.  See  SocialHlUy,  JUtpecL 

School,  as  a  social  centre,  891, 892.  See 
XdueaHve  iocial  exp^rUnoe,  Social 


Self -goToming  gnmpi.  See  CW(per»' 
Mon,  JBton,  Otorge  /imior  AyNiMte. 
OnlyeMUL 

Self-respect.  See  BmpeoL 

Sentimentalism,  in  dealing  with  sub- 
normal children,  418, 419.  See  OrUiL' 
col  period^  Training, 

Shame,  appearance  of  attitude  of,  1M» 
126.  See  AuMMcencB, 

Smile,  the  first  appearance  of,  4. 

Sociability,  in  deVetopment,  S-48;  la- 
stinctire  manifestations  of,  8-6;  tiM 
child's  early  reactions  are  vague  aad 
Indefinite,  8;  derelopment  of  appf» 
elation  of  values  in  the  enviraomentt 
S;  earliest  attempts  at  evalnaticii,  4; 
the  first  smile,  4;  Pliny  en,  i,nole; 
the  desire  to  commune  with  persons, 
4;  indications  of  awarsness  of  per- 
sonal presence,  6;  differentiatloii  of 
persons  from  objects,  6;  mdimento 
of  sociability,  6;  Cooley  on,  6,  note; 
communing  with  objects  other  than 
persons,  6;  passion  for  personal  inter- 
course, 6,  7;  Bully  on  the  instinettve 
sociabiUty  of  chUdren,  6;  desire  Ibr 
oompanionship  of  radal  origin,  6; 
Kirkpatrick  quoted,  6;  service  bo6 
the  only  source  of  pleasure  to  tiM 
child  ftom  personal  relations,  7;  the 
feeling  of  dependence  as  one  source 
of  sociable  expression,  7-11;  the  need 
of  companions  in  adjustment,  8;0oo- 
ley  on  companionship,  8,  9,  note;  the 
feelings  of  danger  in  sociabili^,  9, 
10;  the  appearance  of  the  highest 
form  of  sociable  feeling,  10,  11;  first 
manifestation  of  interest  in  personal 
worth,  10;  effect  of  religious  feelings 
on  sociability,  10;  decline  of  interest 
in  personal  presence,  11;  favoritsa 
and  aliens  among  children,  11-15;  ba> 
sis  for  choice  of  companions,  11 ;  Coo- 
ley on  the  choice  of  companions,  11; 
estimation  of  static  goodness,  12; 
concrete  illustrations  of  this  princi- 
ple, 12;  appearance  of  the  boastful  or 
egotistic  trait,  13;  discipline  of  the 
individual  by  the  group,  13;  sociabil- 
ity as  conditioned  by  equality,  18; 
the  relation  of  a  group  to  its  leader, 
14;  to  a  bully,  14;  moral  and  intelleo- 
tual  qualities  as  bases  for  sociable 
expression,  14, 16;  the  infiuence  upon 
the  child  of  adult  social  stratifica- 
tion, 16, 16. 

Social  stratification,  before  adoles- 
oence,  16;  social  groupings  as  affected 
by  parental  attitudes,  16;  sodabfttlif 
on  the  basU  of  diwi  dJfttnolioM,  M^ 
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17;  on  the  taiiiof  Intelleetiud  Attain- 
ments, 17-19;  euperiority  in  books  ae 
affecting  groupings  among  boys,  17; 
among  girls,  18;  social  groopings  of 
cbildron  in  European  countries,  18; 
Influence  of  adolescent  derelopment 
upon  sociability,  l»-23;  wealth  as  a 
factor  in  groupings,  20;  re-grouping 
(luring  adole»cence,  20;  groupings 
due  to  social  organizations,  21, 22;  re- 
groupings of  boys  as  influenced  by 
girls,  22;  sooial  stratification  on  the 
basis  of  economic  status,  23-06;  effect 
of  economic  Independence  on  soda- 
Me  expression,  88;  influence  of  line- 
age, 28;  of  soholanhip,  24, 26;  chari- 
table tendencies  In  sociability,  26-27; 
the  T.  M.  C.  A.  as  promoting  sodar 
bllity,  28,  26;  charitable  tendencies 
before  adolescence,  26, 27. 

Social  training,  from  a  national  standr 
point,  228-246 ;  light  on  our  American 
problems  from  the  experience  of 
older  clTlUsatlons,  229,  280;  the  real 
function  of  education,  231;  the  era- 
olal  period  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  232, 
288;  the  lesson  taught  by  decadent 
peoples,  233;  the  situation  in  Ameri- 
can life,  288;  the  chief  problem  in  ed- 
ucation, 284;  derelopment  of  aesthetic 
Interesto,  286-287;  development  of 
Intellectual  interests,  237, 288;  lessons 
f  or  our  Ankerican  schools,  238;  tend- 
encies in  our  own  country,  280,  240; 
the  tendency  in  the  schools,  288;  con- 
temporary movements,  240;  develop- 
ment of  sound  altruistic  interests, 
940-242;  charitable  tendencies  in  dif- 
ferent nations,  240, 241 ;  teaching  self- 
helpfulness,  241, 242;  development  of 
Industrial  interests,  242, 243;  develop- 
ment of  individual  initiative  and  effi- 
ciency, 248,  244;  conformity  to  estab- 
Itehed  law,  214, 246. 

Social  types,  200-224;  the  principle  of 
social  types,  200;  individual  variabil- 
ity recognised  in  popular  philosophy, 
900, 210;  are  there  tjrpes  in  childhood 
and  youth  ?  210,  211 ;  the  adaptable 
type,  211 ;  the  weak  type,  212,  218 ;  the 
tactful  type,  218, 214;  the  development 
of  the  adaptable  child  into  the  tact- 
ful and  diplomatic  individual,  214; 
the  unadaptable  child,  214-216;  his 
attitude  toward  bis  elders,  216;  the 
Impertinent  and  impudent  types,  216, 
217;  the  attitude  of  scorn,  217,  218; 
lu  prominence  in  the  static  type, 
918;  the  frank,  open  type,  218;  the  de- 
oeltful  type,  218 ;  the  oonunonlcatlTO 


type,  219, 220;  tiie  leif-ooiiaeioiH  ^ypi^ 
890;  the  dramatic  type,  290,  221;  the 
hectoring  type,  222;  the  meek  type, 
222,  228;  developmental  transforma- 
tion in  types,  228, 224. 

Suggestion,  870-888;  the  general  char- 
acter of  suggestion,  370,  S71;  thenar* 
oral  history  of  an  act  of  anggcstlon, 
871-878;  anecdote  of  Frederick  VII- 
Uers,  872, 878;  the  principle  of  sugges- 
tion stated,  878-876;  the  inffnence  for 
good  or  111  of  the  personality  of  the 
trainer,  876-877;  Dnunmond  on  the 
influence  of  personality,  875;  Hdmes 
on  personal  influence,  875,  876,  note; 
Huntington  on  unconscious  Instnio- 
tion,  876;  the  suggestion  of  evil,  877- 
879;  PUto's  doctrine,  SH;  Aristotle's 
view,  378;  Locke's  view,  878;  Bacon's 
view,  878;  the  view  of  modern  pey- 
ohology,  879, 880;  the  attractiveness  of 
evil  and  vice,  880;  the  treatment  of 
timidity  as  a  typical  undealrable  atti- 
tude, 880-888;  negation  as  a  method 
of  training,  888;  BreeM  on  Inhibit- 
ing mental  states,  888;  positive  sug- 
gestion as  a  method  of  training,  864, 
886;  Boyce  on  inhibition,  384;  Ouyau 
on  positive  suggestion,  386;  special 
problems  of  village  life,  886-388;  the 
immoral  influence  of  bill-boards,  387, 
888;  home  influences  in  the  village, 
888.890;  boy-life  in  the  towns  of  a 
western  state,300, 301;  the  opportunity 
of  the  school  in  the  village,  381, 388; 
the  function  of  manual  training,  391; 
the  school  as  a  social  centre,  391,  388; 
the  opportunity  of  the  churoh,  382; 
practical  nkethods  of  improvement, 
892,  883;  the  vacation  schools,  392, 
note;  the  need  of  wholesome,  inter- 
esting occupation,  804;  making  the 
home  attractive,  804;  cooperation  of 
the  churches,  893. 

Sdlly,  on  instinctive  sociability  of 
children,  6;  on  self-gratiflcatlon,  66, 
note. 

Supplication,  In  Infancy,  168.  See  JSs- 

Suppression,  as  a  method  of  social 
training,  267-260.  See  Correction, 
Training. 

Survival  of  the  flttest.  See  Co^peratUm. 

Sympathy,  for  childhood,  288-890.  See 
Justice, 

Tauvkr,  on  appearance  of  anger,  168, 

note. 
Teasing,  WMOL   See  J^gr§$aiant  Bo- 

ctaieijfpea. 
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ftiinliig,  probtomi  of,  821-S4S;  a  tjp- 
Icftl  instance  of  conflict  in  the  train- 
ing of  children,  821,  822;  differing 
points  of  Tiew,  322«  823 ;  personal  traits 
that  incite  resistance,  323, 324;  the  fu- 
tility of  much  rerbal  correction,  824, 
886;  how  commands  are  made  effeo- 
tiTe,  825-387;  commands  that  do  not 
reach  the  child's  focosof  attention, 
927-829;  how  Indifference  to  com* 
mands  Is  dCTeloped  in  children,  829- 
S81;qaaUtles  essential  in  a  sncoess- 
fal  trainer,  881;  Hamlet  as  a  type  of 
trainer,  888, 888 ;  relation  between  the 
ehild  and  his  trainer,  838-886;  Locke's 
Tiews,  888;  the  situation  in  the  Amer- 
ican home,  884,  836;  can  leadership 
and  companionship  be  combined  in 
the  same  individaals?  836,837;  the 
Deed  In  Amnrican  life,  887;  a  danger 


tai  AmeriOMi  life,  887-489;  the  erll  of 
early  sophistication,  S39>-841 ;  keeping 
high-school  life  simple,  389;  concern- 
ing dancing,  841,  842;  folk  dances  in 
the  schools,  842,  813. 

Truancy,  as  "  natural "  for  children, 
161.  See  DoeUity, 

Types.  See  Social  type; 

VUlage  life,  special  problems  of,  896- 
886.  See  Ai09«ft<on. 

Wealth,  as  a  factor  In  SoeUU  stratij^ 

eoMon,  90. 
Whipping-post.  See  CorreeHon. 
Winsomeness,  often  a   disadTantaga 

to  a  child,  280,  28L    See  Ormeal  pe- 

riod. 
Wise,  attitude  of  the  ohUd  toward  tlM^ 

148-146.  Bee  DoeilUy, 


